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THE   LIFE 


OF 


OLIVER   CROMWELL^ 


Oliver    CROMWELL,    son  of  Robert 

Cromwell,  and  Elizabetli  Stuart,  his  wife,  wa3 
bom  at  Huntington,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April,  one  thousand  fire  hundred  ninety^nine^ 
His  family,  which  was  considerable,  1  shall 
^ve  some  account  of  in  the  note  \ 

■  I  shjEill  give  fouie  amount  of  his  family.]  We  are 
HatqraJly  i^q^isitive  about,  the  descents  and  alliances  of 
those  who  have  figured  in  the  world.  Whether  tl^ey  sprung 
from  new  or  old  families  i  whether  their  fathers  were  me\L 
of  renown?  or  thej  themselves  first  gave  lustre  to  their 
name  ?  are  questions  usually  asked  by  »pch  as  read  or  hear 
coQcerBing  them.    To  gratify  the  cnriosity  of  the  readeie 

then,  the  following  account  has  been  collected. — ''Th^t 

bis  (Oliver's)  extraction  by  the  father's  aide,  was  from  Sir 
Richard  Williams,  knight,  a  gentleman  of  eminent  note 
(says  Sir  William  Dugdale)  rn  the  court  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  and  son  to  Morgan  ap  Williams  (a  Welchman)  by 
sister  to  Thomas  lord  Cromwell  earl  of 
EssesT,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Who  being  by  his  uncle 
preferred  to  the  service  of  king  Henry,  was  for  that  cayse 
(and  no  other)  called  Cromwell,  a*  19  apparent  enough  from 
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2  THE  LIFE  OF 

He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  in  the 
free-school  at  Huntington,  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Beard,  a  minister  of  that  town;  from  whence  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  entered  into  Sydney- 
Sussex  College,  April  23,  1616,  and  placed 
under  thp  tuition  of  Mr.  Richard  Howlett  *. 

What  progress  in  learning  he  made  in  the 

testimonies  of  credit  V  4{  I  have  not  been  misinformed, 
many  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Williams,  in  Wales,  value 
themselves  on  this  descent  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Dugdale's 
lipcorunt  has  been  lately  cojitested  by  a  gentleman  who 
thinks  it  ''more  probable  that  this  family  descended  by  the 
femajes  frqm  Ralph  lord  Cromwell  of  Tattenhall  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  last  heir  male  of  which  was  lord  high  treasurer  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  one  of  his  coheiresses  married 
Sir  William  Williams,  whose  descendents  might  ^terwards 
take  the  name  of  Cromwell,  in  hopes  of  attaining  that  title 
which  Humphry  Bouchier,  a  younger  son  of  the  then  earl 
of  Essex,  who  married  the  eldest  of  the  coheiresses,  actually 
had,  and  was  killed  at  Barnet  field,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
king  E(lward  IV  ^.  —  Wliich  of  these  accounts  is  most 
probable  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. — How- 
ever, this  is  certain,  that  Sir  Richard  Cromwell  above 
irentioned  was  sheriflT  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Huntington- 
shire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a  great  favourite  and 
commander  in  the  wars,  and  had  grants  of  abbey  lands  in 
Huntingtonshire  to  the  amount,  as  they  were  then  rated, 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  His  son,  sir  Henry,  was 
four  times  sheriff  of  the  county.  Sir  Oliver,  uncle  to  the 
Protector,  gave  king  James  I.  the  greatest  feast  that  had. 
been  given  to  a  king  by  a  subject,  had  a  great  estate,  and 


*  Peck's  Desklerata  Curiosa,  vol.  IT.  b.  7.  p.  66.  W^ood's  Fasti,  vol.  IL  c  88. 
*>  Short  View  of  the  Troubles  in  England,  p.  458.  Oxford,  1681.  Folio. 
^  Biographia  Britannica,  rol.  IIL  Article  Cronjwell,  note  a« 
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umveiBity  we  have  do  pojlicidar  accoimt  bf^L 
but  as'lie>  understodd  (some  Latin,  and  hdd 
a  taste^  for  polite  literature^  probably. his  time 
waft  not  wholly  misemployed  there  \ 
During  his  continuance  at  Cambridge,  his 

traaa  zeadous  royali'sltV'  bot  '*had  hk  composition. remitted 
by  the  parliament  for  his  kinsman's  sake  ^.*'  It  is  no  wonder 
then  to  find  a  family  of  such  a  rank  allied  to  theHampdens, 
the  St.  Johns/ and  the  Barringtons,  names  of  some  of  our 
most  ancient  and  eminent  famiiies.— -Mr.  Coke  tells  us, 
"  his  father  being  asked  whether  he  knew  the  Protector,  he 
said,  Yes,  and  his  father  too,  when  he  kept  his  brew-house 
in  Hantmgton  ^."  Dugdale  will  explain  this. — ^^  Robert 
Cromwell,"  says  he,  "  though  he  was  by  the  countenance 
of  his  elder-brother  (Sir  Oliver)  made  a  justice  of  peace  in 
Huntingtonshire,  had  but-  a  slender  estate;  much  of  his 
snppbrt  being  a  brew-house,  in  Huntington,  chiefly  managed 
by  his  wife,  who  was  sister  to  Sir  Robert  Stewart  of  the 
city  of  Ely,  knight,  and  by  her  had  issue  this  our  famous 
Oliver*/'  This  every  reasonable  and  considerate  person 
will  think  no  discredit  to  the  family.  For  in  England  trade 
is  not  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman.  The  younger  brothers  of 
our  best  families  engage  in  it,  and  thereby  raise  themselves 
to  fortune  and  independency,  and  advance  the  riches  and 
power  of  their  country.  A  much  more  honourable  method 
of  procuring  a  maintenance  than  following  the  levees  of 
ministers  and  favourites,  and  engaging  to  execute  their 
misehievous  and  fatal  schemes! 

*  He  understood  some  Latin,  and  had  a  taste  for  polite 
literature.]  Here  are  my  authorities.  Burnet  says,  "  he  had 
no  foreign  language,  but  the  little  Latin  that  stuck  to  him' 
from  his  education,  which  he  spoke  very  vitiously  and 

*  Biograpbia  Britannica,  toL  IIL  Aitiele  Cnnmrell,  note  a.  ^  Whidbck's 
Memorials,  2d  edit  p.  300.  '  Detectioo,  voL  II.  p.  57.  Load.  1694. 
*  Short  View,  p.  459. 
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father  dying,  he  returned  liome  to  hit  mothef^ 
who  after  some  time  wxkt  him  to  Lincolns  Inn^ 
where,  instead  of  applying  himsdf  to  the.  study 
of  the  law,  he  learned  the  follies  and.  tices  of 
the  town'.  ,      ..  \      , 

scantily \r    Another  writer  bbaerves  that/*  Tbfe  «8«rpfit 
loved,  or  affected  to  love,  men  of  wit.— JMr.  Waller  fr^ 
qaentlj  waited  on  him,  being  bis  kinsman ;  and  as  he  often 
decflared,  observed  him  to  be  very  well  read  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  story  V    The  following  'passoge  I  give  at 
length,  not  doubting  the  reader  will  be  pkiesed  with  itv 
"  When  Cromwell  took  on  him  the  protecto»hip,  in  the 
year  1653,  the  v^ry  morning  the  ceremony  was  to  be  pei*- 
form'd,  a  messenger  eame  to  Dr.  Manton,  to  acquaint  him 
that  he  p)^t  immediately  eome  to  Whitehall :  the  doctor 
ad^e^  him  the  ocoasbiop:  he  told  him  h^  should  know. thai 
iwheo  be  came  tl^ece.    The  Protector  himself,  withoat  any 
previous  noiJ.ce,.to]id  him  what  he  was  to  do,  i,  «•  to^fay 
upon  <b^t  ppon^ion ::  the  doctor  laboured  all  he  could  to  be 
jSXpusec^aGid  told  ,hHn  .it  w^sAwork  of  that  nature  which 
requited  soitie  tim^  to.  coostider  and  prepare  for  it.    The 
Protectotr  replied,  That  he  jwew  he  was  noit  at  a  losa.to  per- 
form the  servi^  he  exp^oted  &Qm  him;  andiopetmig  his 
Btudy-door,  he  put  him  in  whh  his  band,  and  bidr  him  con- 
sider there ;  which  was^  iM>t  above  half  an  boiiri  ithe  iloctoar 
employed  that  time  in  looking  over  basiboqlBs,. widely  he 
said  was  a  noble  collection  ^''    Manton  was  k  judge.  * 

These  passages  do  not  indeed  prove  diver's  application  itt 
the  university ;  bat  a»  a  take  for  books  and  learning  is  ge- 
tn^aUy  acquired  in  the  early  part  of  life,  it  ia  no  way  imprd- 
,bablie:tbat  be  formed  it  there. 

'Instead  of  studying  the  law,  he  kamed  &e  vices. and 

'*«atttclf8  mturyoe  his  own  Uncai     iHitcli  e«e.  Wma  p.  1X».    l7«5f. 
»  W^Uer^lLifa,  yreaKei  to  hn Fmom,  p.  30^  Loud.  l*Wt,  V8ao»  «  Life^f 

0r.  Manton,  p.  80.  8vo.  Load.  1725. 
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This  liiirdiYed  him  in  expenc»  wUichius  for** 
tuhe  would  ill  bear,  and  reduced  him. to  tK>iiie 
difficulties^    BuVhis  vicea  were  of  na  Icmg'ccm* 

follies  of  Ai  tDWttJ     His'  small  proficiericjr  irt  Ltnoolns 
bav  >wO':iift]r>  I  thitA,  f^iAy  enongh  con'dvlde  froni  the 
fblfewing  palwag^  of  a  professed  panegyjtat»* :  ^'  Hejeane 
to  Lincoln^  InD»  where  he  associated  himself  withL  tho^e  oF 
the  best  rank  and  quality,  tod  the  most  iiigeauoii»  petsons ; 
for  though  he  were  of  a  nature  not  ayerse  to  study  abd  con* 
templation;  yetheseetned  rather  addicted '  to  ooa^rersatioa 
aadltbe  trading  of.men,  aild  their  ^ereral  t^npiers>  than  to  a 
continual  poring  n[(on  authors*.?    Biot  this 'is  hy  no  means 
sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  Olivar  in  his  younger  yean. 
Weare  by  one  wsiter  furthermore  told,  that  "  the  first  yeart 
of  his  manhood  were  spent  in  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  in( 
good  fellowship  and  gaming^/'     Dugdale  is  more  large. 
**  la  his  youth,"  says  he,  "  he  was  for  some  time  bred  up  ia 
Cambridge ;  [he  omits  his  being  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court] 
where  he  made  no  great  proficiency  in  any  kind  of  leaning ; 
but  then  and  afterwards  sorting  himself  with  drinking  compa<* 
oions,  and  the  ruder  sort  of  .people  (being  of  a  rough  and 
blattering  disposition)  h^  had  the  name  of  a  lloyster  amongsl 
most  thai  knew  him ;  and  by  his  exorbitances  so  wasted  hia 
patrimony  ;  that,  having  attempted  his  uncle  Stewart  for  a 
supply  of  his  wants,  and  finding  that  by  k  smooth  way  of 
application  to  him  be  could  kiot  prevail,  he  endeavoured  by 
cc>k)Ar  of  IfiW:  1K>  lay  hold  of  hia  estate,  representing  him  aa  a 
person  not  able  to  govern  it.    But  therein  he  failed^." 

Wood' observes,  "  that'hls  father  dying  whilst  he  was  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  taken  home  ^and.sent  to  Lincolhs  Inn  to 
Btudy  the  common  law,  bat  making  nothing  oFit,  he  was  sent 
for  home  by  his  mother^  became  a  debauchee,  and  a  boyster- 
ous  and  riide  fellow*.'*    Thus,  according  to  these  writersj 

I  ^iXtotnritufie  oTlOi  Rojral  Hi|r1iiit«  <Nlv«r,  p.  8.  IOomk  1489.'  ^     •  »  \i>nrict»4 
M«iiiMn^  p^  849.  Sro.  Loud.  1702.        '  Dundale's  Sboit  View.  p.  459,        ^  fu^^ 

▼pL  II.  0.  88.  •    •       .  * 
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tmuanbi^j  He  soon  recovered  himself,  and  at 
the  age  of  tweiityone  years,  manied  Ehzabeth  * 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier,  of  Essex,  knight, 

Oliver  iaisspent  his  time»  and  fell  into  vice ;  and  though  very 
probably  hrs  faults  are  heightened  by  the  authors  here  quot- 
ed, yet  I  mdke.no  doubt  but  there  is(  some  foundation  for  the 
charge.  For  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  St.  John,  his  cousin,  dated- 
Ely,  ISth  Oot.  1639,  he  has  the  following  expressions.  "  You 
know  what  my  manner  of  life  hath  been.  O,  I  lived  in,  and 
loved  darkness,  and  hated  the  light;  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief 
oftsinners.  This  is  true,  I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had 
mercy  on  me  V  Which  words  undoubtedly  imply  some* 
personal  vice  or  other  to  which  he  had  been  addicted^  though 
we  cannot,  at  this  distance,  well  tell  what  it  was  with  cer- 
.tainty. 

*  He  married  Elizabeth   Bouchier -who  shewed  due 

submission  to  him.]  The  Bouchiers  were  ancient  as  a  fa;-' 
mily;  from  hence  probably  arose  th6  spirit  and  pride  of 
Mrs.  Cromwell.  Whether  these  led  her  into  any  indecen- 
cies with  respect  to  her  neighbours,  appears  not  even  from 
the  foes  of  the  family.  With  regard  to  her  husband  she  had 
merit,  i.  e.  she  was  affectionate,  obedient,  submissive,  and 
desirous  to  please :  qualities  vastly  beyond  any  which  result 
from  birth,  beauty,  parts  or  wealth.  What  led  me  tacon-" 
sider  her  in  this  light,  is  the  following  letter  to  Oliver,  which 
will  be  read  I  dare  say  with  pleasure,  especially  as  it  is  the 
only  one  of  hers  which  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Desember  the  27th,  1650. 

MY  DEARIST, 

"  I  wonder  you  should  blame  me  for  writing  nowe  oftnir, 
when  I  have  sent  thre  for  one :  I  canenot  but  thenk  they  ar 
miscarid.  Truly  if  1  knog  my  one  hart  I  should  ase  soune 
negkct  myself  ase  to  the  least  thought  towards  you,  hoe  in 
douing  of  it  I  must  doe  it  to  myself;  ^t  when  I  doe  writ, 

*  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  vol.  L  p.  1.  fol.  Lond,  1742. 
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said  to  be  a  woman  of  spirit  and  parts^  and  not 
wanting  in  , pride  V  though  she  shewed  all  due 
submission  to  her  husband.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Huntington,  his  native 
country ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle^  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  who  left  him  an  estate  of  be- 

my  dear,  I  seldomehave  any  satisfactore  aoder,  wichmakse 
me  thenk  my  writing  is  slited,  as  well  it  mae;  but  I  cannot 
but  tfaenk  your  love  covene  my  weknisis  and  infirm^tisi  I^ 
should  rejoys  to  hear  your  desire  in  seeing  me,  but  I  desire  to' 
submit  to  the  providens  of  God,  howping  the  Lord,  houe 
hath  seperated  us,  and  heth  oftune  brought  us  together 
agane,  wil  in  heisgood  time  brengus  agane,  to  the  prasA  of 
beis  name.  Truly  my  lif  is  but  half  a  lif  in  your  abseinse, 
deid  not  the  Lord  make  it  up  in  heimself,  which  I  mustac-. 
knoleg  to  the  prase  of  heis  grace.  1  would  you  would  thenk 
to  writ  sometims  to  your  deare  frend  me  Lord  Chef  Justesy 
of  horn  I  have  oftune  put  you  in  mind  :  and  truly,  my  deare, 
if  you  would  thenk  of  what  I  put  you  in  mind  of  sume,  it 
might  be  of  as  much  purpos  ase  others,  writting  sumetims  a 
letter  to  the  Presedent,  and  sometims  to  the  fcpeiker.  In- 
deid,  my  deare,  you  cannot  thenk  the  rohg  you  doe  yourself 
in  the  whant  of  a  letter,  though  it  wer  but  seldome.  I  pray 
think  of,  and  soe  rest  ^^ours  in  all  faithfulnise, 

"ELIZ.   CROMWELL  V 

In  conformity  to  the  representations  of  others  I  have  men- 
tioned Mrs!  Cromwell's  spirit  and  pride:  how  the  latter  ap- 
peared 1  know  not.  It  is  not  said  that  she  loved  state  and 
magniflcence,  that  she  was  delighted  with  flattery,  or  fond 
of  power.  Nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  any  addresses 
made  to  her  either  by  the  court  divines,  or  poets  of  her  age, 
though  her  husbaofd.  and  her  sun  Richard  had  store  of  them, 

•  See  Heath's  Flafellam,  p.  4.  ^  Miltoii^t  State  Papen,  by  Nickolli, 

p.  40.  loL  Lond.  1743.  • 
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tweeti  feiir  stnd  five  hundred  pounds  a  year^  he 
removed  to  the  Isle  of  Ely*  Hefe  again  it  ift 
said  that  he  fell  into  great  straits  and  diffieul<« 
ties,  through  an  excess  of  superstition ;  though 
the  accounts  given  of  it*  are^  in  my  opinion, 
far  enough  from  being  probable. 

So  that  I  shotild  rather  eoncladeh^r  meek  and  humble^  than 
proud  and  highnipirited ;  though  we  have  bo  facts  gltetiun 
^om  whence  we  may  draw  the  one  or  the  other  conclusiotl^ 
What  confiriiib  me  in  the  opinion  of  her  real  good  cbataeter 
is^  that  Dugdale  and  Bates,  who  have  drawn  the  most  ugly' 
pictures  of  Cromwell,  have  left  hers  untouched,  which  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  not  have  done,  could  they  have  found 
any  thing  to  fksfen  on.  Bat^s,  being  physician  to  the  femily> 
must  have  had  opportunities  sufficient  ibr  information ;  an^l 
after  the  Restoration  U  was  making  court  to  abuse  any  park 
of  Oliver's  family* 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  Mrs.  Cromwell,  by  th# 
following  passage  in  Ludlow,  which  I  observed  not  till  I  had 
written  the  above*  ''  He  [die  Protector]  removed  firom  the 
Cock-pit^  which  house  the  parliament  had  assigu'd  him,  toi 
take  possession  of  Whitehall,  which  h^  assigned  to  himself. 
His  wife  scem'd  at  first  unwilling  to  remove  thither,  tho* 
afterwards  she  became  better  satisfied  with  her  grandeur  */* 
'  He  fell  into  straits  and  difficulties  through  an  excess 
of  superstition.]  Let  us  hear  what  is  said  on  this  head  by 
writers  pr^judj(;ed  against  his  memory.  ''  Adolescens  cum 
fCemina  noblli  confan-ea^yit^  s^d  breyi  postea  turn  sua  turn 
materna  bona,  (pater  enim  ante  defunctus  eral)  efii^sus  in 
luxum,  fVmditus  dilapidavit,  adejpt  at  ad  restim  propemodum 
tedigeretutt  Dein  agens  I'e^ipiscjpntiam,  (soncionibus  saeris^ 
kciionibos  piis,  &  mortificationis  operibus  totus  vacat ;  coa- 
ductoqut  2}<'thepdatio,  velut  rem  familiarem  quam  ant^  de- 
coxerat  recocturus,  eidem  dat  operam,  simul  et  agriculturse. 

* LnAknr*3UaofiSan,  vol.  IL  p.  4SS. 
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Certain  it  is,  he  was  very  regular  at  this  time 

Ab  eo  tempore,  avancnlo  iilum  suRimopere  pero&o^  Roberto 
Stewardo  equiti,  regiorum  quorundam  8c  clerkqrum  oper& 
conciliatus  est>  hoeresque  tandem  scriptiis.  Patrimonio 
tamen  pauld  p6st  ad  assem  pesaundato,  statuit  Noyam 
Angliam  proficisci;  otnniaque  ia  hunc  finem  preparat**"  i.  e. 
**  In  his  youth  he  married  a  gentlewoman^  but  by  his  pro- 
iiise  and  luxurious  way  of  living,  in  a  short  time  he  squan*. 
deied  aw^y  both  his  mother's  and  his  wife's  estate,  so  that  he 
was  almost  reduced  to  beggary.  Afterwards,  assuming  the 
behaviour  of  a  penitent,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the 
hearing  of  sermons,  reading  of  godly  books»  and  works  of 
mortification ;  and  having  got  a  brewhouse,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  brewing  trade,  and  also  to  husbandry.  After  that 
his  uncle  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who  had  an  aversion  to  him, 
being  reconciled  by  the  means  of  some  clergymen  and  cour- 
tiers,  left  him  his. fortune.  But  shortly  aft^r,  having  agaia 
run  out  of  all,  he  resolved  to  ^  to  New  England,  and  pre* 
pares  all  things  for  that  end." 

Dugdsile,  after  having  spoken  of  ^  his  most  formally  cant- 
ing in  their  [the  Puritans]  demure  language  and  affected 
tone,  and  frequenting  the  sermons  of  the  fiercest  Beaute- 
feaus,*'  t^Us  us  ''  he  was  necessitated  through  his  low  condi- 
tion to  quit  a  country  farm,  which  he  held  at  St.  Ives,  ami 
betake  himself  to  mean  lodgings  in  Cambridge  *"/'  This 
necessity  another  writer  lays  upon  his  overmueh  religkMi^ 
which  induced  him  to  have  long  prayers  with  his  family  in  a 
moTning,.and  again  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  bis  plowmea 
and  all  his  country  servants  always  attended.  Mr.  Hnm^ 
after  hi6  manofer,  has  improved  upon  all  these  writers.  ''  All 
of  a  sudden,  the  spirit  of  reformation  seized  him;  he  married, 
affected  a  grave  and  composed  ^behaviour,  entered  into  all 
Ae  ibeal  and  rigour  of  the  puritamical  party,  and  offered  to 
i»iiU)te  to  -every  one  whatever  sums  he  had  formerly  gained 

«  Etenchi  Motnna  napefornm  v^  iAnfUa  Ab  Ofotipio  BatM^  pvs  MoiiMlb, 
^.  ax9.  «vo.  Loud.  1663.  *  Dugdale'i  Shon  View,  p.  460. 
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in  his  whole  behaviour,  publicly  addicted  to  no 

by  gaming.  The  same  vehemence  of  temper  which  had 
transported  him  into  the  extreams  of  pleasure,  now  distin- 
guished his  religious  habits.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  all 
the  zealous  clergy  of  the  party ;  and  his  hospitality  as  well  a$ 
his  liberalities  to  the  silenced  and  deprived  ministers,  proved 
as  chargeable  as  his  former  debaucheries.  Tho'  he  had  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternaluncle,  he  found  his 
affairs  so  injured  by  his  expences,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  B,  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  himself,  for  some  j'cars, 
to  agriculture,  as  a  profession.  But  this  expedient  served 
rather  to  involve  him  in  further  debts  and  difficulties.  The 
long  prayers  which  he  said  to  his  family  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  consumed  his  own  time  and  that  of 
bis  ploughmen ;  and  he  reserved  no  leisure  for  the  care  of 
his  temporal  affairs  V  There  is  a  deal  of  confusion  in  all 
these  accounts,  and  I  believe  at  the  bottom,  but  little  truth. 
For  who  can  think  that  Oliver,  though  certainly  an  enthu- 
siast, had  so  little  sense  as  to  run  himself  out  after  such  a 
ridiculous  manner  i  No  man  better  knew  than  himself  that 
there  was  a  season  for  every  thing,  and  though  he  loved  to 
pray,  and  preach  too  on  occasion,  yet  he  was  never  known 
in  any  other  part  of  life  to  neglect  his  affairs.  Mr.  Hume 
should  have  known  too,  that  the  clergy  with  whom  Cromwell 
associated,  were  not  of  a  temper  to  ruin  even  the  most  hos- 
pitable: good  cheer  was  far  enough  from  being  their  chief 
object.  But  waving  all  this,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how 
these  accounts  of  his  poverty  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
known  facts  of  his  being  elected  a  member  of  parliament  in 
1628 ;  and  the  successful  opposition  he  actually  made  to  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  great  men,  in  the  business  of 
draining  the  Fens  i    . 

Sir  Philip  Warwick,  an  eminent  royalist,   lived  somq 
time  near  Huntington  ^  and  conversed  with  Dr.  Simcott, 

*  Hume's  History  of  Great  Britain,  toI.  U.  p.  45.  410.  Lond.  1757.  ^  Me« 

»,p.249. 
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vice,  but  a  ptofessor  of  religion  even  to  a 
degree  of  ^  enthusiasm,  to  which  through  the 

Cromweirs  physician^  from  whom  he  learned  msLUf  parti- 
culars: but  he  is  totally  silent  on  this  head^  and  therefore- 
very  probably  there  is  no  truth  in  what  is  above  related. 

Since  writing  the  above^.Ifind  Cromwell  speaking  con- 
cerning his  situation  in  life  in  the  following  manner:  "I 
wks  by  birth  a  gentleman,  living  neither  in  any  considerable 
height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity."  Words  spoken  to  his  par- 
liament Sept.  12,  1654,  and  abundantly  sufficient  to  confute 
the  idle  stories  in  this  note  recited.  Milton  also,  speaking 
concerning  him,  says,  *'ls  matura  jam  atque  firmata  aetate,. 
quam  &  privatus  traduxit,  nulla  re  magis  quam  religionis 
cultu  purioris,  &  integritate  vitae  cognitus,  domi  in  odculto 

creverat" i.  e.    "  Being  now  arrived  to  a  mature  and 

ripe  age,  which  he  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  for 
nothing  more  than  the  cultivation  of  pure  religion,  and 
integrity  of  life,  he  was  grown  rich  at  homeV* — ^After 
this,  1  hope,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Oliver's  extreme 
poverty. 

*  He  was  a  professor  of  religion  even  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm.] The  reader  who  has  seen  nothing  but  modern 
manners,  may  wonder  to  hear  religion  made  part  of  a  great 
man's  character.  He  who  should  now  even  but  make  the 
least  public  pretence  to  it,  would  go  near  to  be  ridiculed 
for  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  The  Brutes,  the  Wrongheads,  the 
Fribbles  have  figured  so  long,  that  they  are  become  very 
familiar,  and  deemed  top  characters.  But  in  the  last  cen- 
tury things  were  otherwise :  a  man's  being  religious  was 
-  thought  one  qualification  even  for  a  post  in  the  army,  and 
mentioned  as  such  by  lord  StrafForde  ^  and  we  well  know 
that  the  appearance  of  religion  was  kept  up  by  gentle- 
men of  the  most  distinguished  rank.     So  that  Oliver's  re- 

'  Milton'8  Prose  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  395.  4to.  Lond.  1*753.    See  also  the  quote- 
tionfrom  Clarendoa  in  note  15.  ^  Strafforde's  Letters  and  Dispatches, 

ToU  I.  p.  n.  fol.  Loud.  1739. 
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remaining  psurt  of  his -life  he  seemed  ^reftilj 
inclined.    .  /  '  '     ^  .     :        ', 

ligioA  was  m^itoriohs  fti  the  eye^  of  those  around  him,  and 
t#(i4ed  mueh  to.  ad'vAticei  his  character. 

And  th^  h/ewa»  really  jreligioas,  seems  to  appear  ffom 
the   folli)Wtng  letter  mo^t   generously  permitted  io    be    ' 
transcribed  foi^  me,  hf  the  trustees  of  the  British  Miiseum* 
lit  id  written  to  Mr.  Storie,  and  dated  St;  It es^  Jan.  llv 

•|6s^.'' ;  .  -  ;   •  '  •■;  •••:.• 

""Mij.  I^tquie;  amongst  the  catalogue  of  those  good 
work^s. which,  your  fellowe  citycen^s  and  our  cuntrie  men 
have.dpnn,  this  will  not  be  reckoned  for. the  least  that  they 
hav^  provided  for  the  feedinge  of  soules  :  bpildinge  of  hos- 
pitalls  provides  for  mens  bodyes,  tp  build  materiall  temples 
is  j|udged  a  worke  of  pietye,  but  they  that  procure  spirituall 
food,  they  that  builde  up  spirituall  temples,  they  are  the 
meji  truly  charitable,  trulye  pious.    Such  a  work  as  this  was   . 
your  erectinge  the  lecture  in  our  cuntrie,  in  the  which  you 
placed  Dr.  Welles,  a  man  of  goodnesse  and  industrie  and 
abilitie  to  doe  good  everyway:  not  short  of  any  1  kno^ve 
in  England,  and  I  am  perswaded  that  sithence  his  comingei 
the  Lord  by  him  hath  wrought  much  good  amongst  us.     It 
only  remains  now  that  he  whoe  first  moved  you  to  this,,  pui 
you  forward  to  the  continewance  thereof,   it  was  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  to  him  lift  we  up  our  harts  that  he  would 
perfect  itt.    And  surely  Mr.  Storie  it  were  a  piteous  thinge 
to  see  B,  lecture  fall  in  the  hands  of  soe  manie  able  iand 
godly  men  as  I  am. perswaded  the  founders  of  this  are,  in 
theise  times  wherin  wee  see  they  are  suppressed  with  too 
much  hast,  and. violence  by  the  enemies  pf  God,  ^is  truth, 
far  be  it  that  soe  qiuch  guilt  should  sticke  to  your  hands, 
who  live  ia^  a  citye  so  Renowned  for  the  clere  shininge  light 
of  the  gospell..    You  knowe  Mr.  Storie  to  witharawe  the 
pay  is  to  lett  fall  the  lecture,  for  whoe  gpeth  to  warfare  at 
his  owne.  fcbst,    .1  beseech  you  therefore,  in  the  bpwells  of 
Christ  Jesus  putt  it  forward  and  let  the  good  mm  have  hia 
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pf.    Tb^  9^iitea  of  God'hia  chUariBiii  Will  bless  you  for  iti 
find  soe.  ^k^U  t .  and.  ev«r  ijesl  :         . 

•»  "  •         * 

. ,  '.*'..  f^Ybur  lovinge  friend  io  the  Itord, 

•    :!    ',  ;*' auvSH  CEOMWBLL. 

*Commetfde  my  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Busse,  Mr. 
Beadly,  and  iliy  other  good  friends.  I  would  have. 
\rritten  to  Mr.  Busse,  but  I  was  loath  to  trouble 
him  \^ith  a  l6nge  letter,  and  I  feared  I  should  not 
receive  kn  answer  from  him,  from  you  I  expect 
one  soe^soon  as  conveniently  you  may.  Fafc,  To 
my  very  lovinge  friend  Mr.  Storie,>  at  the  sign 
of  the  Dog^g  in  the  Royal  Exchange  London^  d|.«- 
theise.**  '       '        \  .      ' 

The  importance  of  this  letter  to  Cromwell's  charact^  will . 
excuse  the  length  of  it^  especially  as  it  is  an  original,  and 
now  first  published. 

But  he  not  only  practised  the  external  duties  of  religion 
(real  inward  religion  appears  not  to  men,  but  by  its  fruits) 
bat  he  was  carried  away  into  enthusiasm.  He  fancied  him* 
self  favoured  and  distinguished  by  heaven ;  that  God  in 
aaswer  to  his  prayers  afforded  him  supernatural  illnminatioB 
and  assistance.——*'  I  had  occasion  to'  converse  with  Mr. 
Cromwell's  physiciao.  Dr.  Simcott,  who  assured  me,  thaft 
for  many  years  bis  patient  was  a  most  splebeticfc  ttian,  and 
bad  pbansyes  about  the  cross  in  that  tow^n ;  And  that  he  had 
been  called  up  to  him  at  midnight  and  audi  unseasonable 
hoursiVery.many  times^  upon  a  strong  phancy,  which  made 
hhfll  believe  he  .was.  then  dying ;  and  there  went  a  story  of 
.him,\that  in  itbe  day-time  lying  melancholy  in  his  bed,  he  b^ 
Iteved  thataapiidtappeared  to  him,  and  told  him  be  ahoold  be 
the  giwatest  mian  (not  mentioning  the  word  king)  in  this  king^ 
dmn.  Which  tas'^UDcle  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  who  left  him 
an  the  Htde  estate  Cromwiell  had,  told  :him  was  tceiteroiQa 
to  relate.  .  The  ficst  y^ars  of  liis  matthood  were  spent  in  a 
dissolute  course  of  life — but — when  he  was  civiliz'd  he. 
joined  himself  to  men  of  his  own  temper,  wi)o  pretended 
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unto  transports  and  revelations  *." The  following  ex; 

tracts  from  some  of  Oliver's  letters  will,  perhaps,  better  than 
any  thing  else  illustrate  this  part  of  his  character.  "  Truly 
noe  poore'  creature  hath  more  cause  to  putt  forth  himselfe 
in  the  cause  of  his  God,  then  I.  I  have  had  plentiful 
wadges  before  hand ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earn  the 
least  mite.  The  Lord  accept  mee  in  his  Sonn,  and  give  me 
to  walk  in  the  light,  and  give  us  to  walk  in  the  light,  as 
hee  is  in  the  light.  He  it  is  that  inlighteneth  our  black- 
nesse,  our  darknesse.  I  dare  not  say,  hee  hideth  his  face 
from  mee ;  hee  giveth  me  to  see  light  in  his  light ;  one  beame 
.in  a  darke  place  hath  exceedinge  much  refreshment  in 
it ;  blessed  be  his  name  for  shininge  upon  soe  darke  a  hart 

as  mine\''    This  was  written  in  1638. In  a  letter  to 

the  lord  Wharton,  dated  Sept.  2, 1648,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing passages.  "I  beseech  the  Lord  make  us. sensible  of 
this  great  mercye  heere  [the  victory  over  the  Scots  under 
duke  Hamilton,  I  suppose]  which  surelye  was  much  more 
then*****  the  house  expresseth.  I  trust******  the 
goodnesse  of  our  God,  time  and  opportunitye  to  speak  of 
itt  with  you  face  to  face.  When  we  think  of  our  God, 
what  are  wee!  oh!  his  mercye  to  the  whole  societye  of 
saincts,  despised,  jeered  saincts.  Let  them  mocke  onn. 
Would  we  were  allSaiqcts ;  the  best  of  us  are  (God  knows) 
poore  weake  saincts,  yet  saincts;  if  not  sheepe,  yet  Iambs, 
and  must  bee  fed.  We  have  daily  bread  and  shall  have  itt, 
in  despite  of  all  enimies.  There's  enough  in  our  fathers 
house,  and  he  dispensetb  itt  as  our  eyes  ♦  *  *  *  bekind, 
then  wee  can  *  *  *  *  we  for  him.  I  thinke  thorough  these, 
outward  mercyes  (as  we  call  them)  faith,  patience,  love, 
hope,  all  are  exercised  and  perfected,  yea  Christ  formed, 
and  growes  to  a  perfect  man  within  us.  I  knowe  hot  how 
well  to  distinguish :  the  difference  is  only  in  the  subject : 
to  a  worldly  man  they  are  outward  :  to  a  sainct,  christian  : 
but  I  dispute  not.  My  lord  I  rejoice  in  your  perticular 
mercye.     I  hope  that  is  spe  to  you ;  if  soe  it  shall  not  hurt 

■Warwick,  p.  «49.  "Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  1. 
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ycMf  nor  make  yoo  plott  or  shift  for  the  yonoge  baipn  to 
make  bim  great.  You  will  say  he  is  Gods  to  dispose  off^ 
and  guide  for,  and  there  you  will  leave  him  V 

In  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
dated  Sept.  9,  1650,  he  thus  writes:  "  We  have  said  in  our 
papers  with  what  hearts  and  upon  what  accompt  we  came; 
[into  Scotland]  and  the  Lord  hath  heard  us,  though  yoa 
would  not,  upon  as  solemn  an  appeal  as  any  experience  can 
parallel.  Arid  although  they  [the  Scots]  seem  to  comfort 
themselves  with  being  the  sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  (they 
say)  God  hath  hid  his  face  for  a  time ;  yet  it's  no  wonder, 
when  the  Lord  hath  lift  up  his  hand  so  eminently  against  a 
family,  as  he  hath  done  so  often  against  this  [the  Stuart] 
and  men  will  hot  see  his  hand,  if  the  Lord  hide  his  face 
from  such,  putting  them  to  shame,  both  for  it  and  their 
hatred  at  his  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  When  they  purely 
trust  to  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  powerful  to  bring  down  strong  holds,  and  every 
imagination  that  exalts  itself,  which  alone  is  able  to  square 
and  fitt  the  stones  for  the  new  Jerusalem;  then,  and  not 
before,  and  by  that  means,  and  no  other,  shall  Jerusalem 
(which  ia  to  be  the  praise  of  the  whole  eartli)  the  city  of 
the  Lord  be  built,  the  Sion  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel  ^.'' 
The  governor  in  his  reply  telling  Cromwell  the  Scots  mini- 
sters said,  "  that  they  bad  not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  hang 
the  equity  of  their  cause  upon  events:"  he  reassumed  his 
pen  on  the  same  subject,  and  writes  as  follows  :  ^Mn  answer 
to  the  witnesse  of  God  upon  our  solemn  appeal;  you  say, 
you  have  not  so  learned  Christ,  to  hang  the  equity  of  your 
cause  upon  events.  We  could  wish  blindnesse  hath  not 
been  upon  your  eyes  to  all  those  marvellous  dispensations, 
which  God  hath  wrought  lately  in  England.  But  did  not 
you  solemnly  appeal  and  pray  ?  Did  not  we  do  so  too? 
And  ought  not  you  and  we  to  think  with  fear  and  trembling 
of  the  hand  of  the  great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange 
appearance  of  his?     But  can  slightly  call  it  an   event, 

«  Thurloe,  to!.  I  p.  99.  *  Id.  p.  159. 
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Were  not  both  3rours  and  our  expectations  renewed  fromr 
time  to  time^  whilst  we  waited  upon  God,  to  ^e  wbicb 
way  he  would  manifest  himself  upon  oar  appeals  f  And 
shall  we  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears,  expec- 
tations, and  solemne  appeals,  call  these  bare  events  i  The 
Lord  pity  you.  Surely  we  fear,  becdu$e  it  Imth  been  a 
merciful  and  gracious  deliverance  to  us.  I  beseech  you  in 
the  bowels  of  Christ,  search  after  the  mind  of  the  jLord  in  it 
towards  you,  and  we  shall  help  you  by  our  prayers,  that 
you  may  find  it  out;  for  yet  (if  we  know  our  hearts  at  all) 
our  bowels  do  in  Christ  Jesus  earn  after  the  godly  in  Scot- 
land*.''  Bishop  Burnet  tells  u?,  "that  when  Cromwell 

was  in  the  greatest  streights  and  perplexities,  just  before 
the  battle  at  Dunbar,  he  called  his  officers  to  a  day  of  seek- 
ing the  Lord.  He  loved  to  talk  much  of  that  matter  all  his 
life  long  afterwards.  He  said  he  felt  such  an  enlargement 
of  heart  in  prayer,  and  such  quiet  upon  it,  that  he  bade  all 
about  him  take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  beard  them, 
and  would  appear  for  them.  After  prayer  they  walked  in 
the  earl  of  Roxborough's  gardens  that  lay  under  the  hillj 
and  by  prospective  glasses  they  discerned  a  great  motion  in 
the  Scottish  camp.  Upon  which  Cromwell  said,  God  is  de^ 
li  vering  diem  into  our  hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us  ^. 
The  event  was  comformable  to  his  expectation. 

Whitlock,  who  well  knew  the  man,  writes  as  follows: 
''  From  the  council  of  state  Cromwell  and  his  son  Ireton 
went  home  with  me  to  supper,  where  they  were  very  chear«- 
iui,  and  seemed  extremely  well  pleased;  we  discoursed  to* 
gether  till  twelve  a-clock  at  night,  and  they  told  roe  wonder^ 
ful  observations  of  God's  providence,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  business  of  the  army's  coming  to  London, 
and  seizing  the  members  of  the  house,  iii  all  which  were 
miraculous  passages  ^/' 

These  passs^es  are,  I  think,  abundantly  sufficient  to  es-* 
tablish  the  enthusiasm  of  Cromwejl.    However,  that   the, 

•  Tharloe,  vol.  I.  p.  161.  ^  Burnet's  History  of  his  own  times,  vol.  L 

.  p.  82,  12010.  Dutch  edit    Sec  Cromweirs  Letter  to  Leuthall,  in  note  35. 
•  Whitlock's  Memorialj,  p,  381. 
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♦reader  may  determine  the  better,  let  him  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowing anecdotes  which  seem  to  indicate  him  an  hypocrite. 
"His  rtide  cant  and  spiritual  simplicity  were  downright 
affectation :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evident  from 
Mr.  Waller's  observation,  and  his  confession  to  him.  Mr. 
Waller  often  took  notice,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
course a  servant  has  oome  In  to  tell  them  such  and  such  at- 
tended; upon  which  Cromwell  would  rise,  and  stop  them, 
talking  &t  the  door,  where  he  could  over-hear  them  say. 
The  Lord  will  reveal.  The  Lord  will  help,  and  several  such 
expressions;  which  when  he  returned  to  Mr.,  Waller  he  ex- 
cused, saying,  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these  men 
after  their  own  way  ;,and  would  then  go  on  where  they  le^t 
oiT.  This  created  in  Mr.  Waller  an  opinion  that  he  secretly 
despised  those  whom  he  seemed  to  court*.** 

And  the  author  of  the  Political  History  of  the  Age, 
thinks  "  the  enthusiasm  of  Cromwell  entirely  assumed  and 
politic;  quoting  the  following  anecdote  from  Oliver  St» 
John,  in  proof  of  it,  viz.  That  being  one  day  at  table  with 
his  friends,  and  looking  for  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paign which  he  had  opened,  on  being  informed,  that 
some  person  attended  for  admittance  to  see  him.  Tell 
hini,  says  Cromwell,  we  are  in  search  of  the  holy  spirit^." 

These  are  the  passages  which  seem  to  destroy  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Oliver ;  seem,  I  say,  to  'destroy  it — for  allowing 
their  ti'uth,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not  in  reality  do  it. — 
For  what  do  they  prove,  but  thatCromwelLsometimes  talked 
inconsistently  with  his  principles  ?  or  being  at  times  les^ 
under  their  power,  he  indulged  himself  in  jesting  and 
raillery,  to  which  he  was  naturally  proue  ?  If  two  or  three 
casual  expressions  are  to  determine  a  man's  character  ia 
opposition  to  his  whole  speech  and  behaviour,  woe  be  to 
those  who  think  themselves  virtwtous  and  good.  Whoever 
will  consider  the  times  in  which  Oliver  lived  ;  the  part  he 
bore  in  the  transactions  of  them ;  his  re^l  principles  with 
respect  to  returns  of  prayer;  and  his  opinion  expressed 

■    •  Walter's  Life,  p.  30.  *  Monthly  ?getiew,  fgr  Aog.  1757. 
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in  hls'last  nipmerfts,  will  not  be  long  at  ,a  loss  to  determine 
about  his  real  enthusiasm. 

1.  The  times  in  which  Oliver  lived  were  tipies  of  refor- 
mation. .  Now  "  a  reformation  is  seldom  carried  on  without 
a  heat  and  a  vehemence  which  borders  upon  enthusiasm; 
and  as  Cicero  hath  observed  that' there  never  was  a  ^reat 
man  sine  afflatu  divino^  so  in  times  of  religious  contest^^ 
there  seldom  was  a  man  very  zealous  for  liberty  civil  and 
evangelical,  and  a  declared  and  active  enemy  to  insolent 
tyranny,  blind  superstition,  political  godliness,  bigotry 
and  pious  frauds,  who  had  not  a  fervency  of  zeal  which  led 
him  on  some  occasions  somewhat  beyond  the  sober  bounda 
of  temperate  reason.  When  men  are  thus  djspos'd,  and 
have  animated  each  other,  and  are  inflam'd  by  opposition, 
persecution,  and  ill  usage,  they  are  strongly  inclined  to 
$uapect  a  divine  interposition,  and  to  explain  every  strange 
appearance  that  way.  The  impetuosity  spreads  far  and 
wide,  and  seizes  even  upon  children  *." 

Another  ingenious  writer  speaking  concerning  these  times, 
pbserves,  '*  That  in  the  high  ferment  of  national  spirit,  npt 
only  did  the  animosities  usual  amidst  the  flames  of  civil 
war,  spread  violiently,  on  both  sides;  but  that  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  complexion  and  temper  of  the  people 
of  that,  age;  extravagant  conceits  of  a  religious  kind, 
operated  in  the  most  forcible  manner  imaginable.  The 
crude  mixture  of  religious  and  political  opinions  which 
is  commonly  found  among  the  bulk  of  the  people,  being 
then  shook  to  the  very  bottom;  it  was  no  wonder,  that, 
together  with  the  most  shining  instances  of  military  skill 
and  bravery,  of  penetrating  sagacity  and  judgment  in 
the  management  of  particular  conjunctures  and  events,  .of 
boldness,  vigilance,  and  address  in  planning  and  executing 
the  most  dangerous  enterprizes  ;  there  may  also  be  discern- 
ed many  evidences  of  a  wild. and  enthusiastic  genius  affect- 
ing the  manners  and  actions  of  the  popular  leaders  V' 

•  J6rtin'«  Remarks  on  EcdesiaHical  History,  vol.  II.  p.  370.,  *>  National 

Spirit  considered,  as  a  natural  Source  of  Political  liberly,  p.  40.  87o.  Ltnd. 
1758.  Sd.  «diu 
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4  Not  only  the  times  in  which  Oliver  lived,  but  thie  cha* 
factors  he  bore,  and  the  great  and  surprising  actions  hft 
performed,  will  lead  us  very  naturally  to  suppose  that  he 
ftiight  really  think  himself  under  the  divine  guidance.  The 
age  of  Cromwell  was  an  age  of  wonders.  The  king  and  his 
n6Ue8  were  brought  low ;  the  poor  and  the  mean  itere 
exalted ;  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  confounded  the 
wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  confounded  the 
things  which  were  mighty;  and  ba*se  things  of  the  world, 
and  things  which  were  despised,  yea  things  that  were 
act,  comparatively,  brought  to  nought  things  that  were* 
No  wonder  things  so  marvellous,  were  deemed  by  him  and 
others  to  be.  the  Lord's  doings  in  a  peculiar  manner,  since 
they  were  so  much  out  of  the  usual  course.  And  as  to 
faiinself/in  particular,  from  small  beginnings  he  had  rose  to 
such  heights  of  power  and  reputation,  and  don^  such  very* 
extraordinary  things,  that  it  must  have  been  very  difficult 
for  a  man  of  his  constitution,  to  have  forborne  thinking-that 
he  was  personally  favoured  by  heaven  in  his  undertakings*' 
"  A  magistrate  convinc'd  of  the  being  of  a  God  and  a  Pro-> 
vidence^.  and  conscious  that  every  purpose  of  his  heart  *in-. 
tends  the  honour  of  that  God  and  the  good  of  the  people 
he  governs,  cannot  help  believing  himself  under  the  special^ 
care  of  the  Deity.  This  flows  from  the  very  reason  and 
nature  of  things,  and  can  never  be  otherwise:  God,  as. 
surely  as  he  exists,  must  necessarily  favour  such  a  man,  and 
every  such  man  must  as  necessarily  be  convinc'd  that  God' 

does  so  favour  him. ^And  such  a  perswasion  will  always: 

have  more  or  less  influence  on  the  mind,  as  it  falls  in  with  a? 
constiliutibn  more  or  less  inclin'd  to  supieiBtition  or  enthu-^ 
siasm,  which  is  apt  to  impute  every  laudable  thought,^  and 
every  successful  action  to  the  special  suggestion  and  assist^-, 
ance  of  heaven  V' 

5.  Cromwell's  real  opinion  concerning  returns  of  prayer 
vrill  clearly  shew. his  enthusiasm.  What  follows  may,  I; 
kelieve,  be  depended  on.    ^'  I  had  heard  from  several  (apd 

•  MiOdletoa'i  tracts,  p.  200.  %to,  Logd.  n^,r 
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it  bad  been  confirmed  to  me  by  Mn  Jeremy  Wkite,  nho 
liT'd  at  Whitehall  at  the  very  same  time  wMi  Mr.  Howe> 
that  the  aotion  of  a  particular  faith  in  prayer^  prev.aird  much 
In  CromweH's  court;  aad  that  it  was  a  common  opinion 
ftmodg  them^  that  such  as  weie  in  a  specicd  manner  fiEtvaur^d 
tff  God,  when  they  offerd  up  prayers  and  supplioations  to 
him  for  his  mercies,  either  for  themselves  or  oAers,  ofles 
had  such  impressions  made  on  their  minds  and  spirits  by  • 
divine  hand,  as  signify'd  to  diem,  not  only  in  the  general, 
that  their  prayers  would  be  heard,  and  graciously  Msweittd, 
biit  that  the  particular  mercies  that  were  sought  for,  would 
lie  <;ertainly  bestowed ;  nay,  and  somel^imes  also  intimated 
to  them  in  what  way  and  manner  they  would  be  affcnded; 
and  pointed  out  to  them  future  events  before  -hand,  whtob 
in  reality  is  the  s^ne  as  inspiration.    Having  heard-of  mi»- 
ehief  done  by  the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  I  took  die  op* 
portunity  that  offered,  when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
Ifae  utmost  freedom,  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Howe,  what  he  had 
Imown  about  this  matter,  and  what  w^e  his  appreheBtioni 
concerning  it  ?    He  told  me  the  prevaletice  of  the  notion 
tiiat  I  mentioned  at  Whitebati,  at  the  time  when  he  lived 
there,  was  too  notorious  to  be  called  in  question;  and  that 
not  a  little  pains  was  taken  to  cultivate  and  support  it;  and 
that  be  once  heard  a  sermon  there,  (from  a  person  of  note> 
the  a^vowM  design  of  which  was  to  maintain  and  def(»id  it. 
He  said  he  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  ill  tencfency  of 
sbch  a  principle,  that  after  the  hearing  this  sennon,  he 
thought  himsdf  bound  in  conscience,  when  it  came  neKt 
to  his  turn 'to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  set  himself  indtts- 
tiicmsly  to  oppose  it^  and  to  beat  down  that  spiritual  pride 
ahid  confidenee,  whieh  sueh  fancied  impulses  and  impre»* 
#kms  were  apt  to  produce  and  cherish.    He  told  me,  he 
observed    that  while   he   was  in    the    pulpit,    Cromwidl 
heard  him  \^ith  great  attention,  but  would  sometimes  knit 
his  brows,  and  discover  great  umeasiness.    When  the  aer^ 
jjktn  was  over,  he  told  me  a  person  of  distinction  cfime  te 
him,  and  ask'd  him  if  he  knew  what  he  had  done?  and* 
*igaifyed  it  to  bihi  ^s  bis  appmheasion,  that  Cromwell 
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Tkasy  however,  spoiled  not  his:  good  natikref 
iior  tendered  him  sour^  morose,  or  severe; 

would  .be  so  inoens'd  upon  that  discouiae,  that  hp  woaM 
fiod  it  very  difficult  eva:  to  make  his  peace  with  him>  o^ 
Mcure  his  favour  for  the  future.  Mr.  Howe  replyed>  thai 
he  had  bat  discharged  his  coaseience,  and  coald  leavje  the 
eveat  widi  God.  He  told  me  he  afterwards  observed, 
Cromwell  was  cooler  in  his  carriage,  to  him  than,  before; 
Mtd  sometimes  he  thought  he  would  hfcve  spokea  to  htni 
of  the  matter,  but  he  never  did,  and  rather  dsK)se  to^  foB- 
bearV 

4i,  His  discourse  in  his  last  sickness  to  his  wife,  plainly 
manifests  the  enthusiasm  of  his  temper.  Take  it  ^related 
by  his  phy8i<Han  Baites.  ^^  Sed  nee  animo  solumsej^tat-; 
[be  had  been  just  speaking  of  his  domestic  vexations]  febre 
siqttidem  brevi  post  latici  &  lentil  corripitur,  qum  tandem 
spuriam  in  tevtianam  degeneravit.  Provecto  per  septi«- 
manam  morbo,  absque  ullis  periculi  indiciis,  (utpotie  nunc 
istam  mnii  speciem,  nunc  aliam  pras  se  ferente.;)  ut  ne  pro^ 
hiberet  secundo  die  ab  ambulando  fords.  Postpmnduim 
autem  aocedeQtibus.  ad  eum  quinque  quos  habebat  oledicis^ 
quidiam  ex  tactu  pulsum  intermiskse  pronunoiat :  quo  aiy- 
dito  ille'flubito  consternatus  ore  pallet^  sudatiunculas  potituf^ 
Sc*  fei*^  deliqaium>  jub6tque  se  ad  lectulum  d^pol^tari;  atque 
ibi  caidiam  refbcilbtus,  supiecaum  condidit  testamentuo^ 
sed  de  rebuff  privatis  &  domesticis.  Man&  sunmioy  cikm 
unus  h  cmterid  visitatum  veniret^  perbODiatur,  quaie  vukut 
ei'adeo  tristis%  Ciimque  respondisret,  itd  oportere,  si  cni 
vitBd^ac  sidutis  ejus  pondus  incumberet;  Vos  (inquit)  m^- 
dici-me  cieditis  intermoriturum :  deiii  cseteris  amotis  (uxo- 
lem  manu  complectens)  ita  hund  affatur,  Tibi  pronuncio^ 
Bte  esae  mihi  hoc-morbo  niotieBdum;hujus  enim  certiu 
iBum.  £t  quia  intentiori;  aspectantem  oculo  ad  ista  v^ba 
9itaeret>  Tttime^C^nquit)  n^  0Cedas  ipsanire ;  yerbaveritatifc 

•  Calami^  LffiboTHoirfe^  p.  fifl;  8^  Zjond,  n9i. 
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.  On  the  contrary,  from  most  indisputable  au- 
thorities, we  are  assured,  that  he  .was  courteous 

eloquory  certioribus  innixus  quetin  vobis  Galeaus  aut  Hipr 
|>oGratesve9ter  suppeditat  rationibus.  Deus  ipse  hoc  re* 
sponsum  precibus  dedit  non  meis  unius,  vert^m  8c  eorum 
^uibQs  arctius  cam  illo  commercium  &  major  familiarhas. 
Pergite  alacres,  excuss^  peniciis  h  vultu  tristitii^  m6que 
instar  servuli  tractate.  PoUere  vobis  licet  prudentia  rerum; 
pluil  tamen  valet  natura  quam  medici  simul  omnes ;  Deas 

autem  naturam  longiori  superat  intervallo  V i.  e.  "  But 

all  his  distemper  was  not  in  his  mind  alone ;  for  shortly 
after  be  was  takien  with  a  slow  fever,  that  at  length  degene- 
rated into  a  bastard  tertian  ague.  For  a  week's  time  the 
disease  so  continued  without  any  dangerous  symptoms,  (as 
appearing  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  kind  of 
distemper)  that  every  other  day  he  walked  abroad  :  but  after 
dinner  his  five  physicians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one  of 
them  having  felt  bis  pulse,  said  that  it  intermitted:  at 
which  suddenly  startled,  he  looked  pale,  fell  into  a  cold 
sweat,  almost  fainted  away,  and  orders  himself  to  be  carried 
.to  bed,  where  being  refreshed  with  cordials,  he  made  his 
will,  but  only  about  his  private  and  domestic  affairs.  Next 
morning  early,  when  one  of  his  physicians  came  to  visit 
•him,  he  asked  him  why  h^  look'd  so  sad?  and  when  be 
made  answer,  that  so  it  becomes  any  one,  who  had  the 
weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health  upon:  him :  Ye  physi- 
cians, said  be,  think  I  shall  die.  Then  the  company  being 
removed,  holding  his  wife  by  the  hand,  to  this  purpose  be 
spoke  to  him,  I  tell  you  I  shall  not  die  of  this  disoiider, — I 
■am  sure  of  it.  And  because  he  observed  him  to  look  more 
.attentively  upon  him  at  these  words,  Don't  think,  said  be, 
that  I  am  mad;  I  sp^ak  the  words  of  truth,  upon  surer 
grounds  than  your  Galen  or  Hippocrates  furnish  you  with. 
Cod  Almighty  himself  hath  given  that  answer,  not  to*  my 


•  Satei's  £l«Bchi  pais  Sda,  9. 8t>*  . 
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and  oblighig,  ai&bie  ^  and  condescending,  and 

prayers  alone,  but  also  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  enter- 
tain a  stricter  commerce^  and  greater  intiuiacy  with  him. 
Go  on  chearfuUy,  banishing  all  sadness  from  your  Jooks, 
and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  with  a  serving-man.  Ye 
may  have  skill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can  do 
more  than  all  physicians  put  together ;  and  God  is  far  more 
above  nature." 

Burnet  confirms  this  account  of  the  assurance  of  the 
divines  concerning  Cromwell's  recovery*.  I  will  rest  the 
evidence  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Oliver  here  (though  many 
more  proofs  can  be  brought  of  it)  not  doubting  but  it  will 
appear  strong  and  convincing;  and  account,  in  some  de- 
gree, for  those  actions  and  expressions  which  we  shall  meet 
with  in  the  following  sheets:  account  in  some  degree,  I 
say;  for  whoever  thinks  him  wholly  under  the- power  of 
this  principle,  will  be  greatly  mistaken.  Cromwell  ranks  in 
this  respect  with  Mahomet,  and  Aurengzebe,  who  were 
great  masters  of  themselves,  though,  by  nature,  strongly 
tinctured  with  enthusiasm. 

^  He  was  courteous  and  affaWe,  and  inclined  to  buf- 
foonery.] Here  are  the  authorities.  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
does  honour  to  this  part  of  his  character  in  the  following 
paragraph.  "  In  his  conversation  towards  me  he  was  ever 
friendly;  tho'  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  finding  me. ever 
incorrigible,  and  having  some  inducements  to  suspect  me  a 
tamperer,  he  was  sufficiently  rigid  ^."  Whitlock,  even 
under  a  sense  of  an  injury  done  him  by  Cromwell,  owns 
he  was  "  goodnatured ^."^  His  affability  and  condescension 
will  appear  also  from  the  same  writer.  *^  As  they  [Crom- 
well and  Ireton]  went  home  from  my  house,  their  coach 
was  stopped  and  they  examined  by  the  guards,  to  whom 
they  told  their  names;  but  the  captain  of  the  guard?  would 
not  believe  them,  and  threatned  to  carry  these  two  gveat 

*  History  of  his  own  Times,  vol.  I.  p.  1 30.         •»  Warwick*8  Memoirs,  p.  247^ 
«  W4iiUock'8  Memorials,  p.  627. 


^ven  strongly,  at  tmrn^  iBclii*e(i  to  J)mcti» 
some  little  arts  of  buflfoonery. 

officei-s  to  the  court  of  guard.  Ireton  grew  a  little  afngry, 
but  Cromwell  was  chearful  with  the  soldiers,  gave  them 
twenty  shiHings,  aiyd  commended  them  and  iheir  captain 
fordoing  their  dutyV  In  another  place*  he  writes  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  Protector  often  advis'd  about  this  [The  petition 
and  advice]  and  other  great  businesses  with  the  lord  Brog- 
hill,  Pjerpoint,  myself.  Sir  Charles  Wolsely  and  Thurloe, 
and  would  be  shut  up  three  or  four  hours  together  in  private 
discourse,  and  none  were  admitted  tocome  in  to  him;  he 
would  sometimes  be  very  chearful  with  us,  and  laying  aside 
his  greatness  he  would  be  exceeding  fkmiliar  with  us,  and 
by  way  of  diversion,  would  make  verses  with  us,  and  every 
dne  must  try  his  fancy;  he  commonly  call'd  for  tobacco, 
pipes,  and  a  fcandle,  and  would  now  and  then  take  tobacco 
himself;  then  he  would  fall  again  to  his  serious  and  great 
business,  and  advise  with  us  in  those  affairs;  and  this  he 
<iid  often  with  us,  and  our  counsel  was  accepted  and  foU 
lowed  by  him,  in  most  of  his  greatest  affairs*^/'  These  pas- 
sages, simply  and  artlessly  told,  strongly  indicate  the  chear- 
ftilness  and  pleasantry  of  Cromwell,  and  shew  bow  Veil 
qualified  he  was  to  conciliate  the  affection  and  regard  of 
ffeose  whom  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  court^ 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  buffoonery  whioh  is  mentioned 
in  the  text.  "  Mr,  Waller  lived  mostly  at  Beaconsfield; 
where  his  mother  dwelt  in  her  widowhood,  and  often  enter- 
tained Oliver  Cromwell  there,  during  his  usurpation,  he 
being  related  to  her.  But  notwithstanding  her  relation  to 
the  usurper,  and  Colonel  Hampden,  she  was  a  royalist  in  her 
principles;  and  when*01iver  visited  her  at  Beaconsfield,  she 
would  frankly  tell  him  how  his  pretensions  would  end. 
Xhe  usurper  us^d  merrily  to  throw  a  napkin  at  her  in  return, 
and  said  he  would  not  enter  intQ  further  disputes  with  his 

*  WbHlock'8  MemoriaUs  p.  S^'W  ^  UU  |^  J$#.  '  See  note  6^. 
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Bui  (m  necesmry  occaBions  he  kept^stnteto 

auBt;  for  so  hie  us'd  to  call  her,  though  not  qmie  so  ueady 
reialied  \'*    Mr*  Cowky  speaks  of  ''  bis  flingiitig  of  cu^iaubo^, 

and  plajring:  at  snowbaUa  vitb  Us  aefvaats** " AjaA  Mr. 

Lttdk^w  relates  "  th«l  CKomwdl  eoatriv'd  a  conference  to  be 
beU  in  Kipgstieet,  between  those  call'd  the  grandees  of  the 
bouse  aud  sffiii.y^  and  tbe  co«iaK>iywealtbs*Biien>  in  which  the 
grandees,  of  whom  lieuteaaiiit-geBeral  Cromwell  was  the 
bead»  kept  thesiselves  in  the  elouds,  and  would  not  declare 
their  judgments  either  for  a  monkarchkraU  aristocratical,  os 
democratieal  government;  maintaining  that  any  of  then 
might  be  good  in  themselves,  or  for  us,  according  as  Provr* 
deuce  should  direct  ui.    The  commonwealths-men  declated 

that  B[K>narchy  was  neither  good  in  itself,  aor  lot  us. 

Notwithstanding  what  was  said,  Cromwell — professed  himself 
unresolved,  and  having  learn'd  what  he  could;  of  the  princi* 
pies  and  incliaations  of  those  present  at  thecoQference>  tooh 
up  a  cushion  and  &nng  it  at  my  head,  and  tben  xtan  down 
the  stairs ;  biali  J  overtook  him  with  another,  which  made 
him  hasten  down  faster  than  he  desired  S"  This  fact  oc* 
carred  to  Mr.  Hume,  but  he  eottld  not  relate  it  as  it  was.— 
Hear  his  words.  ^  After  debates^"  says  he,  '^  on  this  sab» 
ject  [government]  the  most  important  which  could  fall  undet 
^  discussion  o^f  human  creatures,  LuiUow  tells  us,  that 
Cromwell,  by  way  of  frolic^  tJnrew  a  cushioo  at  his  head; 
and  When  Ludlow  took  up  another  cushion,  in.  order  to  re» 
turnr  the  compliment,  the  general  ran  down  stairs,  and  had 
almost  broke  his  bones  in  the  hurvyV — But  to  proceed. 
At  the  signing  of  the  warrant  for  the  king's  execution,  we 
aie  told  **  thai  Ciomwell  with  his  pen  mark'd  Hairy  Marten 
in  the&ce;  and  Marten  did  the  like  to  him*;"  and  also^ 
^  that  whilst  Hugh  Peters  was  shewing  the  lawfulnjess  of 


*  Waller^  ^fe,  p.  4k  ^  Goirfey>B  Diflcoarse  concerning  the  Government  of 

Oliver  Croinwell,  p.  95,  ^  Ludlow's  Memoin,  vol.  I.  p.  240.  Svo.  Swift, 

zerland,  \69S»        *•  HuoMj'ftHjitofy  of  Oreat  Britain,  vol  IL  p.  74t.         •  &nct 
and  impartiai  Aooount  of  the  Trial  of  the  ^|^cidc0|;P..a47.  4tSi  Iimd*  1660. 
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the  full* ;  appeared  with  the  pomp  and  magni- 

the  said  execution,  and^  in  his  way,  exciting  them  to  it  from 
the  pulpit,  he  laughed*."  I  will  add  but  one  passage  more. 
"  Minores  ductores  congiariis  frequenti^s  .devincire,  non- 
nunquam  in  media  cibatione,  fameoondum  pacat&  gregarios 
milites  pulsatis  tympanis  intromittere  ut  semesas  raptarent 
reliquias.  Robustos  ac  vere  mtlitares  nocivis  fo  validis 
exercitiis  tractare,  veluti  pruna  candente  nonnunquam 
ocreis  inject&^  vel  culcitris  hinc  ind^  in  capita  vibratis^ 
Semel  autem  prseludiis  hujusmodi  probe  lassos  &  risu  lax- 
atos  prasfectos  ad  cordis  apertionem  provocavit;  eoque 
modo  ab  iticautis  elicuit  arcana  qutedara,  qute  perpetuis 
tenebris  optabant  postmodi^m  involuta;  dum  ipse,  sen ten*- 
tias  omnium  scrutatus^  celaret  suarh  \**  i.  e.  *'  He  would 
often  make  feasts  for  the  inferiour  officers,  and  whilst  they 
were  feeding,  before  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  cause 
the  drums  to  beat  and  let  in  the  private  soldiers  to  fall  on, 
and  snatch  away  the  half*eaten  dishes.  The  robust  and 
sturdy  soldiers  he  loved  to  divert  with  violent  and  hazardous 
exercises ;  as  by  making  them  sometimes  throw  a  burning 
coal  into  one  anothers  boots,  or  cushions  at  one  anothers 
heads.  When  the  officers  had  sufficiently  laugh'd,  and 
tired  themselves  with  these  preludes,  he  would  wheedle  them 
to  open  their  hearts  freely ;  and  by  that  means  he  drew 
$ome  secrets  from  the  unwary,  which  afterwards  they  wish* 
ed  might  have  'been  wrapp'd  up  in  everlasting  darkness; 
whilst  he,  in  the  mean  time,  pumping  the  opinion  of  all 
othe/8,  concealed  his  own."  .  Thus  even  diversions  were 
made  subservient  to  his  policy! 

*  He  kept  state  to  the  full,  and  appeared  on  proper  ocoa- 
si'^ns  with  pomp  and  magnificence.]  Cromwell  was  one  of 
those  geniuses  who  are  ofttimes  buried  in  obscurity,  through 
want  of  occasion  of  being  known.  Thousands  spend  their 
lives  in  retirement  who  are  capable  of  greater  things  than 

*  Exact  and  hnpartialAccouiit  of  the  Trial  of  the  Regicides,  |i.  16S.  4teh  liond-. 
liSO.  k  Bates's  Elenchi,  pan  2da.  p.  179. 
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ficence  becoming   the   head    of   a  rich   tod 

most  of  tbose  whose  names  are  tossed  from  every  tongue, 
and  voiced  for  wise,  skilful,   able,  or  valiant.      In  times 
of  peace  these  men  are  little  noticed  or  known;  but  they 
are  overlooked  among  the  herd,  or  treated  with  a  cool- 
ness or  disregard  which  damps  their  ambition,  and  estab' 
lisbes  their  virtue.    But  wlren  civil  commotions  arise,  when 
the  struggle  is  for  liberty  or  en3lavement,  "  then  a  free  and 
active  spirit  is  rais'd  which  overspreads  the  country ;  every 
man  finds  himself,  on  such  occasions,  his  own  master,  and 
that  he  may  be,  whatever  he  can  make  himself:  be  knows 
not.  how  high  he  may  rise,  and  is  unaw'd  by  laws,  which  are 
then  .of  no  force :  he  finds  his  own  weight,  tries  his  oi^n 
strength,  and,  if  there  is  any  hidden  worth,  or  curbed  met- 
tle in  him,  certainly  shews  and  gives  it  vent.    Accordingly ' 
we  see,  that  the  genius's  produced  at  these  times,  give  great 
proof  of  reach  and  capacity,  especially  in  politic  manage-* 
ments  and  civil  affairs  in  the  largest  sense*.''     Cromwell 
verified  these  observations.    I  will  give  Warwick's  account 
at  large  as  a  proof  of  it,  especially  as  it  will  afford  pleasure 
to  such  of  my  readers  as  delight  in  anecdotes,  as,  I  believe, 
most  do.    "  The  first  time  I  ever  took  notice  of  him  [Oliver} 
was  in  the  very  b^inning  of  the  parliament  held  in  Nov* 
1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man :  (For  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much  upon  our  good 
cloaths.)     I  came  into  the  house  one  morning  well  clad, 
and  percei^j^ed  a  gentleman  speaking  (whom  I  knew  not) 
very  ordinarily  apparelled;  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit; 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  taylor ; 
bis  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean ;  and  I  remember  a 
speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not 
much  larger,  than  his  collar ;  his  hat  was  without  a  hatband: 
his  stature  .was  of  a  good  size,  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side,  his  countenance  swoln  and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp 
and  nntuneable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervour  j  for  the 

*  Enquiry  into  the  life  and  Writings  of  Homer« 
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powerftil  people,  and  behaved  suitaHy  to  ^ 

sqlsjiect  master  would,  not  bear  BMicb  of  reason;  it  being  in 
behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynue's,  who  had  dispep$t  libeli^ 
against  the  queen  for  hec  danciag,  and  socb  like  ixmocetkH 
and  courtly  sports ;  and  he  aggravated  the  imprkonment  of 
tbU  mam  by  the  co«isi«il  table  unto  that  height,  that  one  watiidl 
ba;ye  believ'd^  the  very  gov^nment  itself  l»»d  been  in  gveaA 
4angec  by  it.  I  sincerely  profess  it  lessened  much  my^ 
jNBverence  unia  that  great  council,  for  he  was  very  maob 
darkened  unto.  And  yet  I  liv'd  to  see  thi&  very  gentleman,, 
whom  oiMi  of  HO  ill  will  to  Um  I  thus  describe,  by  miultiplied 
good!  success^,  anxi  by  real  (but  asnrpt)  power;  (havio!^ 
had  a  better  taylor,  and  mor^e  ceaverse  among  good  oom^- 
pany)  in  my  owa  eye»  when  for  six"  weeks^  together  I  was*  a; 
pflisoQer  in  his  s^jeaiM;^  hands,  and  daily  waited  at  White-^ 
hall,  appear  of  ^  greait  and  majeatiok  deportment  and  comely 
presence  *-" 

XiOcd  Clarendon^  int  the  aceouni)  lately  published'  of  hi# 
own  life,  gives  u^  a  liepcesentation  of  Oliver's)  behaviour  iif 
a  eommit^e^  very  \Ud^  to  bia  advantage.  Here  are^hi* 
words:  '*  Mr.  Hyde,  was  of  den  henrd  to  meotion^one  pxii^to' 
eommittee»  in  which  he  was  pat  accidentally  into  the  chati^, 
upon  an  incloswe  whidi  bad  been  made  of  gjreat  wastes  be^ 
longing  to  the  queen's  manovs,  witiiout  the  consent  of  the 
tenants^.the  benefiit  whereof  had  been  giveaby  the  queen  to 
a  servant  of  near  izust  i  who  foBfehwith  sold  the  lands  in-* 
irlosed  to  the  eafl  of  Manchester,  lord  privy  seal;  who,  Up* 
gether  winh  his  son  Mandevil,  weoe  now  mostconcdmed  to 
ixi^iatain  tim  ioQlosore;.  againsfa  which,  as  well  the  inhabit^' 
Wt^;oC  other  n]aaors,^who  claimed  common. in  those  wastes^ 
as  th/9  queen'^  tenants  of  the  same,,  made  loud  complaintts^,  aa 
a  grent  oppresedon,  chained  upon  them  wiith  a  very  hi^ 
hand,  and  supported  by  poweiu  The  committee  sat  in  the 
queen's  court;  and  Oliver  Ciomwell  being  one  of  tbem^ 
iippefured  much^  concerned  to  countenance  die  petilicmer% 

«  WamicV«  Memwit,  p,  WU 
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high  rank  in  which  he  had  plaoed  himself^ 

who  w«re  nnmeroofl,  together  with  tbeir  witnesMs ;  the 
lord  Mandevil  being  likewise  present  as  a  party^  and  hj  the 
divection  of  the  cominilteey  silting  corered.  Oomwell 
(wfaa  bad  aeiper  before  been  heard  to  i^eak  ki  the  bouse  of 
ecmmoas)  ordered  the  witnesses  and  petitioners  in  tbe  me^ 
fhod  of  tbe  proceeding;  and  seconded^  and  enlarged  npon 
what  they  Bfiid  with  great  passion;  and  tbe  witnesses^  and 
persotts  concerned^  who  were  a  vejy  rode  kind  of  people^  in* 
temipted  the  council,  and  witnesses  on  the  other  side^  with 
great  clsmonr  when  they  said  any  thing  that  did  not  please 
diem ;  m  that  Mr.  Hyde  (whose  office  it  was  to  oblige  meH 
af  all  Morts  to  keep  order)  was  contpelled  to  ase  some  sharp 
reprooft,  and  some  threats,  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  tem«» 
per,  that  the  business  night  be  quietly  heard.  CromweH 
in  great  fury  nsproacbed  the  chairman  for  being  partial,  anA 
diat  he  discountenanced  the  witnesses  by  threatening  theni  $ 
the  other  appealed  to  the  committee,  who  justified  him, 
and  declared  that  he  behaved  as  he  ought  to  do ;  wbiob 
more  inflamed  him,  who  was  already  too  much  angry,. 
When  upon  any  mention  of  inatterof  fact,  or  the  proceeding 
before,  and  at  the  indosure,  the  lord  Mandevil  desired  to  be 
heard,  and  with  great  modesty  related  what  liad  been  done, 
dreii^lained  what  had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer, 
andlK|>ly  upon  him,  with  so  much  indecency,  and  rudeness, 
and'in  laiiigiiage,  so  contrary,  and  oflfensiye,  that  every  man 
would  haw  thought,  that  as  their  natures  and  their  mannem 
weic^asopposite  as  it  is  possible,  so  their  interest  could  never 
\ukl»  tesen  the  same.  In  tbe  end  his  whole  carriage  was  so 
tempestuous,  and  his  bebaviourso  insolent,  that  the  chair- 
man  found  himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him ;  and  to  tell 
him,  if  he  proceeded  in  the  s«une  manner,  he  would  presently 
adjourn  the  committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain  to 
theboase  of  him,  which  he  never  forgave;  and  took  all  oc« 
easioBis  afteri^ards  to  pursue  him  with  the  vtmost  malice 
«nd  revenge,  to  his  death  \^ 

*  Ufe  of  Lord  Clarendon,  roL  I.  p.  7S.  (to.  Oxford,  1*759. 
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Elocution  was  not  his  talent.     His  public 

If  one  were  to  judge  by  this,  Croinweirs  manners  were 
as  rude  as  bis  dress  uncoortly*  Bat  however,  ibis'  same 
writer  in  another  place  confesses  the  alteration  which  was 
visible  in  him  after  he  rose  to  dignity  and  power*  ''  As  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority/'  says  he,  "^  his  parts  .seemed 
to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  concealed  his  faculties,  till  he  had 
occasion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act  the  piart  of  a 
great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  indecency,  notwithsta»ding 
the  want  of  custom  *." 

Whitlock  has  described  him  two  or  three  times  in  his 
public  appearances :  an  account  of  these  will  explain  what 
I  mean  by  his  keeping  state  to  the  full.  His  inauguration 
was  magnificent.  On  the  26th  of  June,  l657»  '^  a  place 
being  prepared  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster-hall,  in 
the  midst  of  it  was  a  rich  doth  of  state  set  up,  and  under  it 
a  chair  of  state  upon  an  ascent  of  two  degrees,  cover'd 
with  carpets ;  befcnre  it  a  table  and  a  chair  by  it  for  the 
speaker;  on  each  side. of  the  hall,  were  seats  built  one. 
above  another,  and  cover'd  for  the  members  of  the  parliib- 
ment;  below  them  seats  on  the  one  side  for  the  judges,  and 
on  the  other  side. for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London.  About  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Protector  met  the  parliament,  and  gave  his  consent  to  some 
bills ;  then  the  speaker  and  members  went  to  their  pk^^es 
in  Westminster-ball,  and  the  judges  and  aldermen  took 
their  places:  a  little  time  after  this  his  highness  came 
attended  with  .his  own  gentlemen,  and  with  the  heralds 
Serjeants  at  arms:, the  officers,  commissioners  of  jthe.^eal, 
and  of  the  treasury,  and  his  council :  the  .earl  of  Warwick, 
carried  the  sword  before  him,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  carried  the  city  sword. 

.   '^  His  Highness  standing  under  the  cloth  of  state,  the 
speaker  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  presented  to  bilu, 
♦   "  1.  A  robe  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  ermin,  which 
the  speaker,  assisted  by  me  and  others,  put  upon  his  High* 

^  CUrendoo's  Hist,  of  the  Rebellion;  toLVL  p.  649. 
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nes»;  then  he  delivered  to  him  the  bible  richly  gtlt  and 
bossed ;  after  that  the  speaker  girt  the  sword  about  his 
bigbneas,  and  delivered  into  bis  hands  the  scienter  of  massy 
gold,  and  then  made  a  speech  to  him  upon  those  several 
things  presented-to  him,  wishing  him  all  prosperity  in  his 
government^  and  gave  him  the  oath;  and  Mr.  Man  ton*  by 
prayer  recommended  his  highness^  the  parliament,  the 
council,  the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  whole,  govern* 
ment,  and  people  of  the  three  nations,  to  the  blessing  and 
protection  of  God.  After  this  the  people  gave  several 
shouts,  and  the  trumpets  sounding:  the  Protector  sat  in 
the  chair  of  stale,  holding  the  scepter  in  his  hand;  on  bis 
right  side  sat  the  ambassador  of  France,  on  the  left  side  the 
ambassador  of  the  United  Provinces.  Near  to  his  highness 
stood  his  son  Richard,  the  lord  deputy  Fleetwood,  Claypole, 
master  of  the  ho^rae,  his  highne$ses  council  and  officers  of 
state;  the  earl  of  Warwick  held.th^  sword  on  the  right. side 
of  the  chair,  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London  held  the  city 
sword  on  the  left  band  of  the  chair;  near  the  earl  of 
Warwick  stood  the  lord  viscount  Lisle,  general  Mou^tague, 
and  I,  etaqh  of  us  having  a  drawn  sword  in  our  hands.  Then 
the  truoipets  sounded,  and  an  .  herald  proclaimed  bis  high* 
nesses  title;  and  proclamation  was  made,  and  loud  accla* 
mations  of  the  people,  God  save  the  Lord  Protector.,  The 
ceremonies  being  ended,  his  highness  having  bis  traia 
carried  by  the  Jord  Sherwood,  Mr.  Rich,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's grandchild,  and  by  the  lord  Roberts's  son,  accompa- 
nied by  the  ambassadors,  and  attended  as  before,  went 
in  state  to  Westminster-hall  gate,  where  he  took  his  rich 
coach.  In  the  upper  end  of  it  himself  sat  in  his  robes, 
in  the  other  end  sat  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  one  boot  sat 
his,  son  Richard,  and  1  with  a  drdwn  sword  in  my  hand; 
and  i,n  the  other  boot  sat  the  lord  viscount  Lisle,  and 
general  Mountague,  ,with  swords  drawn  in  their  bands; 
Claypole  led  the  horse  of  honour  in  rich  caparisons,  the 
lifeguard  and  other  guards  attended  the  coach,  the  officers 
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Aod  dieTest  following  in  coaches  to  WWfcebal!  •/*— ^Crom- 
wcirs  reception  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  will  give  ns 
Btm  a  ckarer  idea  of  his  capacity  for  acting  in  the  pompous 
aoenes  of  life.  Take  it  from  the  author  jast  cited.  '^  His 
[the  ambassador's]  people  went  all  bare,  two  end  two  before 
him  in  order^  according  to  their  qaaliti^ ;  the  best  men 
last;  and  next  to  him,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  next; 
before  him,  1  on  his  right  hmd  and  Strickland  on  his 
l^fc  hand;  they  made  a  handsome  shew  in  this  equipage, 
and  so  went  up  to  the  cbmicil-ehamber,  where  the  am- 
bassador repos'd  himself,  about  a  quarter  of  an  boor,  and 
then  wmrd  being  brought  that  the  pr^ector  was  ready  in 
the  Banquetting^bouse,  he  came  down  into  the  conrt  again^ 
and  in  the  same  order  they  went  up  into  the  Banqnetting- 
hOTse.  Whitehall  court  was  full  df  soldiers  in  good  order, 
the  stain  and  doors  were  kept  by  the  protector's  guards  in 
liieir  liyery  coats^  with  halberts,  the  rooms  and  passages  in 
very  handsome  order;  the  Banquetting-honse  was  richly 
bung  with  arras,  multkudes  of  gentlemen  in  it,  and  -of 
ladies  in  the  galleries.  The  ambassador's  people  were  all 
admitted  into  the  room,  and  made  a  lane  within  the  rails 
in  the  midst  of  the  room.  At  the  upper  end,  upon  a  foot^ 
pace  and  carpet,  stood  the  protector  with  a  ohair  of  state 
behind  him,  and  divers  of  his  council  and  servants  about 
him.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  went  before  the  am^* 
bassador  on  the  left  side;*  the  ambassador  in  the  middle, 
betwixt  me  and  Strickland,  went  up  in  the  open  lane  of 
the  room ;  as  soon  as  they  came  within  the  room,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lane,  they  put  off  their  hats:  the  ambassador 
a  little  while  after  the  rest,  and  when  he  wa*  uncovered, 
the  protector  also  put  off  his  hat,  and  answered  the  am* 
bassador's  three  salutations  in  his  coming  up  to  him,  and 
on  the  fo6t-pace  they  saluted  each  other  as  usually  friends 
do :  and  when  the  protector  put  on  his  hat,  the  ambassador 
put  on  his,  9s  soon  as  the  other.  After  a  little  pause,  the 
ambassadoi;  put  off  his  hat,  and  began  to  speak,  and  then 
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6peedi€s  in  general  are  Inngwinded,  obscure^ 

pot  it  on  agnin  ^  and  ilhekisoeter  io  Wb  speedi  he  named 
the  king  hi&  master/  or  Swedeot  or  the  proliector,  or  £ng- 
landy  be  moved  his  hal;,  especially  if  be  mentioned  any 
thing  of  Gody  or  the  good  of  Christendom,  be  put  off  his 
bat  very  low;  and  the  protector  still  anaweced  him  in  the 
like  postures  of  civility.  The  Ambassador  spoke  in  the 
Swedish  language/  and  after  be  had  done,  being  but  shorty 
his  secretary  did  interpret  it  in  Lalin,j-~-After  his  inter* 
preter  had  .done,  the  protector  stood  still  a  pretty  while, 
and  patting  off  his  hat  to  the  ambassador,  with  a  Carriage 
full  of  gravity  and  state,  he  answered  him  in  English  K*'*-**^ 
Though  the  ceremonials  on  these  public  occasions  are,  I 
apprehend,  ordered  and  appointed  by  the  proper  officers, 
yet  the  man  who  (having  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  in  a 
manner  almost  wholly  in  obscnrity  and  nsmote  from  oovrts, 
as  Oliver  had  done)  could  act  his  part  so  gracefully  in  thei% 
mast  have  had  a  genius  of  a  peculiar  turn,  and  gteatly 
superior  to  the  common  dass  of  men. — Mr.  Waller  seems 
therefore  to  have  bad  reason  for  his  compliment  to  him  in 
the  following  verses : 

«*  Oft  bmre  w«  vondfi^d,  bovyoahMiapeiot 

A  mind  proportioa'd  to  such  thingi  u  lh«M; 
How  such  a  raling  spVit  you  cou'd  rtttcmin, 
Aod  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign. 
Your  private  life  M  a  just  pattern  gir« 
Bow  foibars,  faosbands,  pious  soot  shoQ^  11^  ;)   . 
Born  to  command,  yoi^r  princely  virtues  slept 
Like  humble  David's  while  the  dock  he  Jiept." 

I  eannot  close  this  note  without  observing  tfie  propriety 
of  the  Swedish  ambassador's  making  use  of  his  native 
tongue  in  bis  public  audience,  and  the  protector's  replyiiig 
in  his  own  language*  It  shews  the  value  they  each  set  oti 
tbeir  respective  countries,  aud  their  dislike  of  putting  such 
a  slight  on  them  as  to  imagine  their  idiom  unpolitei  or  in- 
determinate. It  would  not  nave  been  amiss  if  tlie  example 
had  been  followed.  ... 

'  MlBUaa*s  Mai»Dfi«!^  Pb  Si)S. 
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Bigotry  "*  made  no  part  of  CfomwelPs  cha- 
racter.   Like  an  honest  man,  he  professed  his 

welcome  into  England,  tod  during  your  atode  here,  you^ 
8hall  find  all  due  regard  and  respect  to  be  given  to  your 
person,  and  ta  tfie  business  about  which  you  come.     I  am 
very  willing  to  enter  into  a  nearer  and  more  strict  alliance 
and  friendship  with  the  king  of  Swedland,  as  that  which  in 
my  judgment  will  tend  much  to  the  honor  and  commodity 
of  both  nations,  and  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  pro- 
testant  interest;  I  shall  nominate  some  persons  to  meet  and 
treat  with  your  lordship  upon  such  particulars  as  yOu  shall 
communicate  to  them*/*     PeAaps  a  better  turned  answer 
than  this  is  ijot  to  be  found  in  England  in  CromweJl's  age ! 
—it  shews  what  he  could  do:  though  he  seldom  equalled  it. 
^  Bigotry  made  np  part  of  Cromwell's  character.]  •  Bigot- 
ry ill  becomes  a  great  man,  if  a  truly  great  man  is  capable 
of  it-    In  a  politician  it  is  a  defect,  in  a  sovereign  a  fault  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Woe  be  to  that  country  whose  princes 
and  ministers  are  tinctured  with  It,  There  ecclesiastics  reign 
—-and  the\Tule  of  ecclesiastics  has  been  always  severe  and 
tyrannical.    Bigotry  produced  the  massacres  of  Paris  and 
Ireland ;  repealed  the  edict  of  Nantzj  annulled  the  privi- 
leges^ of  the  Moriscoes  in  Spain;  drove  the  nonconformistii 
out  of  England}  and  deprived  Philip  the  Second  of  the 
Unit«i  Provinces.    These  were  the  effects  of  this  fiend^ 
black'as  the  infernal  pit  where  it  first  was  produced,  and 
mischievous  as  Satan  its  parent.    May  all  princes  have  it  in 
abhorrence !  may  they  keep  its  favourers  .and  abettors  for 
from  their  councils !  vain  else  will  be  their  endeavours  for 
the  public,  vain  their  k^es  of  perpetuating  their  fome.   No 
prince,  it  is  well  known,  was  ever  well  counselled  by  priestst 
They  have  themselves  too  much  iii  view ;  their  own 'order 
too  much  at  heart ^They  cannot  sacrifice  these  though  in- 
consistent with  the  welfare  of  the  community,  nor  can  theyr 
forbear  preferring  them  to  the  most,  usefdl  memberi  of  iU 
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own  ^datimientef  and  adhered  ta  the  sfiect^^he 

But  the  bigot  is  the^  tool  of  the  prtest*  ^Hcf'mu«t:bQ  so— 
from  faim;tl|erefbre  is  to  be  expected  nothing  tr^ly  generous^ 
We  kno^  wbat  ic^ardinal  Graovi^U  di4  in  Sp%ia.;  ;Wbiit  Lauf 
ia.Eiiglai^d;  but  tb^  bad  aever  b^i»  in  a  capfurity  of  exf 
ecutiag  ih^r  mfa4  aod  destructive  schemes/  had  they  bad 
mastj^rs  less  bigotied.  But  Croii|\vdl  b^  a  t^iipd  supenofj 
be  wa3 .above  the  sway  of  these  kind  of  men;  .there  .was  no. 
thing  in  him. for  them  to  work  on,  they.Uierefor^  ^^}^^^ 
never  attac^^d  him,  or  <le^iste4.  T^is  will  ^ppea^  f^om  his 
judgment  ^^rning  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  funetion, 
and  the  bounds  within  which,  it  ought  to  be  confined ;  bis 
fixt  opinion  conGeming  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion ;  and  his  behavipui:  towards  men  of  the  most  di& 
ferem  and  opposite  principles. 

1.  CroB^weU's  open  and  avowed  judgment  concerning  the 
nature  and  hounds  of  the  mraisterial  function,  clearly  leadd 
us  to  copclude  that,  he  was  free  from  bigotry.  In  his  letter 
to  the  goxeinor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  ^ated  Sept.  9,  1650, 
he  says,  "  The  ministers  in  Eagiand  are  supported,  and 
have  liberty  to  preach  the  Gospel,  though  not  to  raile,  por 
under  jwetence  diiereof  to  overtop  the  civil  power,  or  debase 
it  as  tb^.  please.  No  man  hath  been  troubled  in  EnglaoH 
or  Ireland  for  preaching  the  Qospel,  nor  has  any  minister 
been  molested  in  Scotland  since,  the  commg  of  the  army 
hither.  The  speaking  truth  becomes  the  ministers  of  Christ. 
When  ministers  pretend  to  a  glorious  refort^xaUon,  and  lay 
the  foundation  thereof  in  getting  to  tlpiefuselves  worldly 
power,  and  can  make  worldly  mixtures  to  accomplish  "the 
same,  such  as  their  late  agreement  with  tl^^ir  king,  .an^ 
hopes  by.  him  to  carry  on  their  design,  may  Ifnow,  that  the 
Sion  promised  and  hoped  for,  will  npt  be  bjiilt  with  such 
nntempered  mortar  V  -  .       ..^ 

In  reply  to  the  Scottish  ministers  saying,  "  they  bad  juS|t 
c^e  %o  regret,  that  men  of  civil  emplp^ents*  sboul^X 
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iXKj&t  approved;— hut  he  spoke  at  all  tknes 

txsQrp  the  oalling  sod  employment  of  the  mioistry :"  h^ 
ttkft,  ^*  Are  yon  trim  Wed  that  Christ  is  preached  i  Is  pfeaeh^ 
^ttg  so  indasive  in  your  function  ?  Dotfi  it  *  scandajise  the 
!refonned  kirk:?,,  and  Scotland  in  particulai'?  Is  it  against 
the  covenant  ?  Away  with  the  covenant  if  this  be  so.  I 
thought  the  covenant  and  these  could  have  been  willing^ 
that  any*  should  speak  good  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if  not,  it 
is  no  covenant'  of  God's  approving^  nor  of  the  kii*k's  you 
mention,  in  so  inuch  the  spouse  of  Christ.  Where  do  yon 
£nd  in  Scripture  a  ground  to  warrant  stieh  anf  assertion, 
that  preaching  is  included  in  your  function  ?  Tho'  an  ap- 
probation from  men  hath  otder  in  it,  and  may  doe  well,  yet 
tethal  hath  not  a  better  warrant  than  that,  hath  none  at  alU 
'  I  hope  he  that  ascended  up  on  high  may  give  his  gifts  to 
whom  he  please ;  and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission, 
be  not  envious,  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesic.— 
Indeed  you  erre  through  the  mistake  of  the  Scriptures;  ap- 
probation is  an  act  of  conveniency  in  respect  of  order,  not 
of  necessity  to  give  faculty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Your 
pretended  feat,  least  error  should  step  in,  is  like  the  man, 
that  would  keep  all  the  wine  out  of  the  country,  le^t  men 
should  be  drunk.  It  would  be  found  ap  unjust  and  unwise 
jealousie,  to  deny  a  man  the  liberty,  he  hath  by  nature, 
upon  a  supposition  he  may  abuse  it :  when  he  doth  abuse  it, 
jndge.  If  a  man  speak  foolishly,  ye  suffer  him  gladly,  be- 
cause ye  are  wise;  if  erroneously,  the  truth  more  appears 
by  your  co6vietio6 ;  stop  such  a  man's  mouth  with  sound 
words,  that  cannot  be  gainsaid :  if  blasphemously,  or  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  publick  peace,  let  the  civill  magistrate 
punish  him :  if  truly,  rejoice  in  the  truth.  And  if  you  will 
call  our  speakings  together,  since  we  came  into  Scotland,  tp 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works,  to  faith  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  from  dead  works,  to  cha- 
rity and  love  towards  you,  to  pray  and  mourne  for  you,  and 
for  the  bitter  returns  to,  and  incredulity  of  our  professions 
of  love  to  yoU|  of  the  truth  bf  which  we  have  made  our 
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wi4ii  honour  of  these  who  <U£fei^  Aofli^h^lOi 

MlCTWe  and.  kymble  apptafo.  to  the  Lord  iHir  Qq4  ."^ich 
ike  hath  heard  and  born  witness  to ;.  d  tbese  tl^ipga  be  sc^Qc 
dsilons  to  tb€  kii-k^  aod  agains)^  tb^.  cp\^eQ§^t^  because  ^m^ 
by  men  of  civilJ  callings,  we  rejoice  in  them,  notwHUsJ^^- 
ing  what  you  say  *." — »— These  are  sentiments  which,  how- 
ever tinctured  with  enthusiasm,  declare  a  mind  free  from 
bigotry,  and  incapable  of  being  (jLeluded  by  the  cant  of 
heavenly  mission,  uninterrupted  succession,  iudelible  cha* 
racter,  and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosir^g  men's  sins| 
Oliver  had  ^  sufficient  .preservative  >d  jiis  own  understand->- 
ing  against  the  pirinciples  and  praotioes  of  these  men  who 
make  use  of  such  magical  terms. 

8.  Cromweirs  fixt  jqpiniou  concerning'  liberty  of  con- 
science in  mattecs  of  religion,  evinces  l\4S,frep4<^m  from 
bigotry.  Ho  bigot  has  bfiid  sense  enough  to  see  the  plain 
and  just  right  which  every  man  has  to  think  and  act  fojr 
himself  in  matters  poidy  of  a  religious  nature  (  Qr  to  be 
coDvinqed  that  an]^  mep  freely  and  voluat^iirMy  9.bf^ 
their  religion,  they  can  have  no  merit  in  th^  ^yes  of  .GpV 
0V  reasonable  men ;  and  consequently  that  they  ought  w^v^r 
10  be- debarred  from  acting  apcoidiog  to  lth$ii:owq  choice. 
The  bigot  is  alwaj^s  in  the  .right;  every  man  of  a.differept 
belief  is  in  the  wrong ;  heaven  is  his  own  pprtiop,  but  b,ejl 
and  damnation  attend  those  whg  think  a^d  act  opposite  Jp 
bim.^- — ^Oliver  was  not  of  this  oast. .  He  always  profie^s^d 
it  to  he  bis  belief  that  men  had  a  right  to  thiijk  apd  ^ct  for 
Chemsdves  in  matters,  of  religion,  md  that  a^  l^m  ^f  tbejr 
behaved  peaceably  they  we»e  free  to  di&8^»t  ftoffi  thp  flaft- 
gistrate  and  the  priest.  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  us,  ''  th^  liberty 
that  was  to  be  extended  to  tender  consciences,,  was  an  ear- 
gine  by  which  Cromwell  did  most  of  his  work  N"  And  Mf, 
Baxter  says,  "Liberty  of  coiiscience  he  pr^tppded  JQ  bp 
iBXist  «eak>u8  for^"  What  follows  will  I  think  plainly  ii^Jf^ 
it  appear  that  he  was  indeed  so. 

»  Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  161.  *  Memoira,  vol.  II.  p.'509,  ?  Refiqai^ 
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treated  the*i  with'  much  rcspfect  and  deco&cy, 

Mrlton,  in  the ifoUo wing  bieattttfol  sonnet^  which  Lbeiieve 
tveiy  lov«  of  virtue  and  the  Mnaes  will  read  here  with  plea- 
sure, addresses  himself  to  him  aa  the  patron  of  this  voatglo- 
lions  cause. 

Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  •  clond 

Not  of  war  only ,  but  detracHoos  rode, 

Ouid^  by  fcith  and  matchless  fortitude. 

To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  p1ough'd| 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  proud 

Hast  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  his  work  pttlvued. 

While  Darwen  stream  wilh  Wood  of  SooU  imbitwad, 

And  Donbar  field  reaouids  thy  praisea  loud. 
And  Worcester's  lanreat  wreath.    Yet  much  remains 

To  conquer  still  j  peace  hath  her  victories 

Ko  less  renownM  than  war  t  new  foes  arte 
TlireafniDf  to  bind  our  Mwlt  wiCh  aecnlar  chains : 

Help  US  to  sav«  free  conscience  from  the  paw 

Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw, 

Cromweirs  own  sentiments  concerning  this  mattiec  will  be 
best  known  from  the  following  paragpraphs  in  his  speech  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1664.  He  is  rebuki^ 
them  for  their  conduct^  and  among,  other  things,  sajs^ 
^  When  you  were  entered  upon  this  government  raveling 
into  it,  if  you  had  gone  upon  that  foot  of  account,  to  have 
made  such  good  and  wholsome  provisions  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  these  nations,  for  the  settling  of  such  matters 
in  things  of  religion  as  would  hav^  upheld  and  given  coiui- 
tenance  to  a  godly  ministry,  and  yet  would  have  given  a 
just  liberty  to  godly  men  of  different  judgments,  men  of 
the  same  faith  with  them,  that  you  call  the  orthodox  mi* 
nistry  in  England,  as  it  is  well  known  the  independants  are^ 
and  many  under  the  form  of  baptism,  who  are  sound  in  the 
faith,  only  may  perhaps  be  different  in  judgment  in  some 
lesser  matters,  yet  as  true  Christians  both  looking  at  salva- 
tion, oply  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  men  professing 
the  fear  of  God,  and  having  recourse  to  the  name  of  God  as 
to  a  strong  tower ;  I  say  you  might  have  had  opportunity 
to  hftve  settled  peace  and  quietness  amongst  all  professing 
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And  openly  declared  for  their  toleration  and 

godtinefes^  and  might  have  been  iiiBtniinentaly  ifnot'to  have 
heaidd  the  breaches,  yet  to  have  kept  the  godty  of  all  judy. 
ments  irom'ruDtimg  one  upon  another,  and  by  keeping  them 
from  being  overrun  by  a  common  enemy,  rendered  them  and 
these  nations  both  secure,  happy,  and  well  satisfied. 

*'  Are  these  done,  or  any  thing  towards  themf  Is  there 
not  yet  upon  the  spirits  of  men  a  strange  itch  t  Nothing 
will  satisfy  them,  unless  they  can  put  their  finger  upon  their 
brethreos*  consciences,  to  pinch  them  there.  To  do  this  wa§ 
no  pan  of  the  contest  we  had  with  the  commcHi' adversary; 
lor  religion  was  not  the  thing  at  tlie  Urn  (contested  for,  but 
God  brought  it  to  that  issue  at  last,  and  gave  it  to  us  by 
wajp  of  Fednndancy,  and  at  last  it  proved  to  be  that  which 
was  most  dear  to  us ;  and  wherein  consisted  this,  more  than 
ia  obtaining  that  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops  to 
aU  species  of  protestants,  to  worship  God  according  to  theii: 
own  light  and  oonscienoes  i  for  want  of  which  many  of  oui- 
brette^n  forsook  their  native  countries  to  seek  their  bread 
from  strangers,  and  to  live  in  howling  wildernesses  ;  and  for 
which  also»  many  that  remained  here  were  imprisoned  and 
Qthecwise  abused.  Those  who  were  sound  in  the  faith,  ho^ 
proper  was  it  for  tbem.  to  labour  for  liberty,  for  a  just 
lib^y^  that  men  should  not  be  trampled  upon  for  their 
consoiences  I  Had  not  they  laboured  but  lately  under  the 
weight  of  persecutions,  and  was  it  fit  for  them  to  sit  heavjr 
upon  others  i  Is  it  ingenuous  to  ask  liberty  and  not  to  give 
hi  What  greater  hypocrisy,  than  for  those  who  were  op^ 
pressed  by  the  bishops,  to  become  the  greatest  oppressors 
^bemselices  as  soon  as  their  yoke  was  removed!  I  could 
wish  that  they  who  call  for  liberty  now  also,  had  not  too 
much  of  that  spirit  if  the  power  were  in  their  hands.  As 
for  prophane  persons,  blasphemers^  such  as  preach  sedition, 
the  contentious  railers,  evil  speakers^  who  seek  by  evil 
words  to  cormpt  good  manners,  persons  of  loose  conversfr-^ 
tions,  punishment  from  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  meet 
with  them ;  because  if  these  pretend  consciehce/  yet  walk« 
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f^BCOuragem^t.    ladeed  he  constantly  wis  a 

40g  disorderly,  and  not  accardiog  but  contrary  to  die  Go9« 
pel,  and  even  to  natural  ligbt,  tbey  are  judged  of.  al}>  and 
their  sins  being  opea»  makes  theos  subjects  of  the  Hiagift* 
trat^'s  s wordy  who  ought,  not  to  bear  it  in  vainV**---^InB 
speech  to  the  parliament,  Ap.  3,  1657,  speaking  concerning 
the  provision  made  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Humble 
I'etition  aad  Advice,  be  made  use  of  the  following  woodsi; 
'*  As  to  the  liberty  of  men  professing  godliness  under  .tlie 
variety  of  forms  amongst  us^  you  have  done  that,  wbich  wiali 
never  done  before;  and  I  pray  God  it  may  not  fell  upon  tlie 
people  of  God  as  a  fault  in  them,  or  any  sortof  tb«n,  if 
they  do  not  put  such  a  value  on  what  was  done,  as-iiever 
was  put  on  any  thing  since -Christ's  time,  for  s«cii'  a  cacbo- 
lick  interest  of  the  people  of  God  **."-^Thc8e  extracts  fWljr 
Evince  Cromwell's  judgment  concerning  liberty  of  «ai>- 
tcienc?,  and  make  appear  how  zealous  he  indeed  wits  to 
restrain  men  from  iiyuring  each  other  on  the  account  of  it: 
in  a  word,  they  shew  the  man,  the  Christian,  the  politician, 
I  piust  add, 

^    5.  That  Olivers  practice  was  conformable  to  his  prin- 
ciples.  Though  he  declared  himself  an*  independant,  (1  sup* 
pose  as  that  sect  avowedly  appeared  for  civil  and  religious 
"  liberty  'm  its  greatest  latitude)  yet  he  cooilned  not  his  re- 
spect or  his  favours  to  them.    He  bad  great  latitude  of 
judgment,  and  conceived  that  as  it  was  very  possible  for 
wise  and  good  men  to  differ  in  their  opinions  about  maiiy 
points  of  religion,  yet  being,  equally  wise  and  honest,  they 
ought  equally  to  be  .regarded.    We  find  Manton  praying  at 
his  inauguration,  Baxter  preaching  at  his  pourt,  and  Calamy 
/consulted  by  hiwi  on  a  point  of  importance.    These  were 
all  Presbyterians,  little  affected  to  him,  but  kielined  to  the 
jroyal  interest.     The  episcopalians,  many  of  them,  were 
treated  with  equal  favour  apd  regard,  though  the  party,  a< 
;SUch^  gave  him  a  good  4^al  of  trouble.    He  sent  for  Dr. 

-      •  WWtiofik,  p,  614.  «•  Tbwloc;  yttl  L  p.  757* 
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fnend  to  rdigious  iiberty,  and  an  opposor.  o^ 

Bffownrigy  btsbop  of  Exeter,  and  treated  him  with  great 
oatwttrd  respect;  faesared  Dr.Barbacd's  life  at  the  taking 
Draghedab^and  made  htm  his  ahnener;  he  invited  arch* 
bishop*  Usher  to  him,  aod  osed  him  with  much  civilitj, 
coirversing  with  him  about  the  adtaoceiueiit  of  tlie  protest 
tant  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  promising  him  to  make 
biffl  a  lease  of  some  parts  of  the  lands  belonging  to  tbe 
arehbtshoprick  of  Armagh  for  21  years,  and  at  his  death, 
ordered  htm  to  be  interred  with  great  .pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Dr. Barnard  lo  a  crowded  audience. preached 
his  foneral  sermon  \  Dr.. Parr,  from,  whom  I  have  the  abo\ia 
particulars,  imjpntes  Cromwell's  Ordering  this  so  honOnrable 
an  interment  of  Usher's  corpse,  not; only  to  a  desire  ^ of  ad^ 
vancinghisown  honour,  but  likewise  to  a  design  of  punislbr 
ing  Usher^s  relations,  by  patting  them  to  a  great  expence: 
but  as  he  owns  the  protector  contributed  two  hundred  pounds 
towards  ift,  it  is  no  way  likely  be  >ad  any  such  view..  He 
probably  thought,  that  i^ufficirat  for  a  very  honourable  bu* 
rial — those  who  exceeded  it  wete  to  blame  themselves>  if 
they  were  hurt  thereby .r-But  it  is  very  hard  to  please  those 

who  are  disposed  to  find  fault. Cromwell's  behaviour  was 

also  equally  humane  to  such  as  professed  opinions  uncoun* 
tenanced  by  the  many  in  Britain.  To  John  Biddle,  who  was 
an  Unitarian,  and  the-father  of  the  Bnglish  Unitarians,  inhi^ 
bani^ment  into  Scilly,  he  allowed  a  pension  of  an  hundred 
crowns  a  y«ar ;  he  admitted  Jeremi  A  White  and  Peter  Starry 
into  the' number  of  bis  chaplains,  though  few  speculated 
more  freely :on  the  ends  and  designs  of  Providence,  t)r  more 
out  of  the  then  road^  and  John  Goodwin,  though  hated  by 
llie  fashionable  ecclesiastics,  continued  constantly  in  his 
favour  ^ 

Nor  were  even  the  Ronmnists  that  behaved  well,  destitute 
of  it.    Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  man  of  quality,  a  philosopher 

•  Parrt  Life  of  Usher,  p.  73,  ^  »egq.  folia.  Loud.  1686*  '  »»  life  of  Ml^ 

'Jbom.Pinnio,  p.  10.  8to.  LomL  169S. 
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spiritual  tyranny.     No  wonder  therefore  that^ 

and.  a  catholic,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sccrfetaiy  THtirioe,  dated 
Paris,  March  18,  1(556,  has  the  foHowing  passages.  ^  My 
obligati«»tt9  to  his  highness  are  sro  great,  that  it  irduld  be  a 
crime  in  tne  to  behave  myself  so  negligently  as  to  give 
cause  for  any  shadow  of  the  least  suspicion,  or  to  do  any 
thing  that  might  require  an  excuse  or  apology.  I  make  it 
my  bjusiness  every  where,  to  have  all  the  world  take  notice 
how  highly  I  esteem  myself  obliged  to  his  highness,  and 
how  passionate  I  am  for  his  service,  and  for  his  honor  and 

interest,,  even  to  the  exposing  of  my  life  rfoi:  them. 1 

should  think  my  heart  were  not  an  honest  one,  if.  the  blood 
about  it  were  not  warmed  with  auy'the  least  imputatioii 
upon  my  respects  and  my  duty  to  his  highness^  to  wbotfi  I 
owe  soimueh  *."  M r.  Pryntie  informs  us,  "  that  Sir  Kenelme 
was  lodged  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall;  that  he  suspended 
penal  laws  against  Romish  priests;  and  protected  seveml  of 
them  under  his  hand  and  seal  V  It  is.  certain  he  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  Virginia  in  favour  of  lord  Baltimore,  prd* 
prietor  of  Maryland,  who  wlas  6f  the  catholic  persuasion  *. 

I  will  add  but  one  thing  more.  It  is  well  known  Crom* 
well  (though  a  believer  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment,  equally,  to  say  the  least,  with  our  modem  cmtro* 
Vertists)  was  willing  to  harbout  the  Jews  in  England ;  that 
he  appointed  an  assembly  of  men  of  several  professions  to 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  it ;  and  that  it  was  not  owing 

to  him  or  his  council  that  it  proved  lost  labour. ^All  these 

considerations  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  abundantly  make  ap* 
pear  the  truth  of  the  text,  that  bigotry  made  no  part  of 
Cxom well's  character.  It  may  be  said  this  was  all  policy;*— 
If  it  was — it  was  not  the  policy  of  bigots,  who  break  through 
every  tie,  human  and  divine,  in  order  to  promote  their  im-» 
planted  nonsense  and  superstition. 


'  Thurloe,  vol.  IV.  p.  599.  •»  Trae  and  perfect  Narrative  of  what  waa 

done,  spoken  by^  and  between  ATr.  Pk^nne,  &c.th0'Hh  of  May>  1659. 4to,  witbouU 
'Wime  of  place  or  printer.  *  Thurloe, ,? ol.  I.  p.  784. 
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in  Uie  fi*m  part  oflife,  he  fell"  in  with  th« 

*'  He  fell  in  with  the  puritans,  greatlj  oppressed.]  The 
controversy  between  the  prelatists  and  the  puritans  will  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  mosti  in  this  age,  as  Tery  trifling  and 
insignificant,  and  very  unworthy  of  the  attention  which  was 
formerly  paid  it.  ,  They  were  a  stiff  kind  of  men,  many  of 
them,  of  both  sides ;  of  weak  capacities  or  uninformed  un- 
derstandings; who  imposed  unreasonably,  and  resisted  ob- 
stinately. But  on  the  behalf  of  the  puritans,  it  must  be 
observed  that  they  always  pretended  conscience  for  their 
nonconformity,  and,  probably,  as  they  were  very  great  suf- 
ferers, they  were  sincere.  This  recommended  them,  as  well 
as  theur  regular  behaviour,  to  the  favour  of  the  friends  of 
civil  liberty,  and  the  lovers  of  virtue.  These  gentlemei^ 
probably,  saw  many  of  their  weaknesses,  but  they  approved 
their  honesty  and  integrity,  used  their  interest  to  bring 
them  out  of  trouble,  and  generously  helped  them  in  their 

cUfficttlties. Another  thing  t^ere  was,  which  added  not  a 

little  to  their  worth  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  tlie  inost  con- 
siderable persons  of  those  times,  namely,  an  adherence  to 
tiae  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  sense 
of  the  compilers,  and  a  strong  aversion  to  popery.  The 
gentry  then  read  and  wrote  books  of  religious  controversy, 

and  very  many  of  them  became,  converts  to  their  pacly^ 

JBot  however,  this  is  certain,  the  puritans  were  sjufferers; 
sufferers  for  conscientiously  refusing  to  pr^tise  things 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  theic  adversaries,  were,  of  no 
worth  or  value;  sufferers  from  men  who  pretended  to  be 
^rulers  and  governors  in  a  pcoitestant  church,  whose  doctrines 
th^y  disowned  in  many  points ;  asid  sufferers  firoiki  .mea 
whose  pride,  ambition^  avarice, i  and  cruelty  bad.  rendered 
them  odioas  to  ti^e  people  in  general,  as  weU  as  to  wise  and 
considerate  men.*  These  .persons  here  meant  weie  cour^ 
prelates,  in  the  times  of.  James,  and  Charles  L 

^ach  as  fot  their  betlies  sake 
Creep,  and  iatnide^  mui  climb  into  tlie  fold.  ' 

.    ...   <>foWiercai?yipylittl^jr|Ck»«inswtl9,.         .  .4 
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pnritftias,  gteiAly  oppressed  on  adcouat  of  th<»t 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  t)ie  sbearenfeis^ 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Blind  mouths ! '  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  9heep-hook,  or  have  leamM  ought  else  the  least 
,  That  to  the  faithful  herdsman's  art  belongs  I 

What  recks  H  them  ?  what  need  they  ?  They  are  sped;     . 

And  when  they  list^  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 
'  Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  ; 
'     Thfe  hnngty  sheep  look  up,  ited  are  not  fed, 

But  swoln  with  wind,  «nd  the  rank  mist  they  draw. 

Rot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
•  Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said.  MiL-foir. 

This  is  not  merdy  a  poetical  exaggeratioEn.  Soon  after 
these  lines  were  written^  a  polite  writer^  who  declares  him* 
self  no  puritan,  speaks  of  these  bishops  in  die  following, 
terms.-—"  The  more  our  prelates  enjoy,  the  more  still  they 
seek ;  and  all  onr  three  kingdoms  are  grown  so  sick  of  their 
pxide,  injustice,  and  pragmatical  fection,  that  scarce  any 
remedy  but.  blood-letting  can  cure  them.  We  find  in  Scrip* 
ture  the  most  high  and  holy  offices  of  religion  performed  by 
princes,  even  amongst  and  above  die  greatest  of  priests; 
'  but  we  scarce  find  any  instance  at  all  where  priests  inter*- 
meddled  with  my  state  afSairs,  either  above  or  nndet  princes*: 
and  yet  with  u^  now  the  employing  and  entmsiing  of  cler- 
gymen in  temporal  business^  is  held  as  politick  as  it  was  in 
the  times  of  popefy :  although  no  time  could  ever  justly 
boast  of  that  use.  But  to  pass  over  temporal  bosinesses, 
how  violently  have  our  bishops  been  in  their  own  canons 
ebotit  ceremonies,  and  indifferencies  i  and  what  disturbance 
liath  that  violence  produced  i  They  strive  as  for  the  beauty 
wd  glory  of  religion,  to  bring  in  the  same  forms  of  liturgy, 
the  same  posture  of  the  communion-table,  the  same  gesture 
at  the  communion,  &c.  in  all  our  three  dominions ;  as  if 
uniformity  were  always  beautiful  t  and  yet  we  see  all  tnea 
are  created  with  several  faces,  voices^  and  complexions, 
Ivithout  any  deformity  to  the  univecse.''f-^This  is  a  fine 
thought,  and  has  been  frequently  *made  use  of  by  our  best 
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noncoJiGemmty^  and  appeared  as  ik&i  advocate 

advocates  for  toleration^— The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the 
game  men,  asserts  that, "  in  the  high  commission,  at  the 
council  table,  in  the  star  chamber,  and  the  chequer,  churchr 
men  ere  now  more  active  than  in  tbfeir  own  consistories, 
and  yet  their  ambition  further  aims  (as  it  is  said)  to  the  ^ 
chancery,  court  of  requests,  8cc.  which  could  not  diuse  to 
redound  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  the  obstruction  of  jus* 
tice,  and  vexation  of  the  subject.  If  there  were  jiot  learned 
and  skilful  men  enough  in  policy  and  law  to  serve  the  king, 
unless  divinity  were  deprived  of  some  of  her  followers,  there 
were  some  seeming  umbrage  why  the  king  might  borrow 
<of  God;  bat  when  God's  more  holy  office  is. neglected,  that 
the  king's  meaner  may  be  the  wofse  administred,  the  world 
ViQch.gai^es  and  wonders  at  it*."  We  may  naturally  enoBgh 
imagine  men  thus  ambitious  of  power  and  wealth  were  mot 
overfi*tocked  with  real  religion  1  and  we  may,  with  like  pro»- 
bability,  conclude  that  pretences  to  conscience  in  their  eye»^ 
had  but  an  odd  and  rididulous  appearance!  and  conser 
quently  that  the  pei^ons  who  made  use  of  them  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  their  injunctions  would  fare  HtUe  the 
"better  for  them.  I  wiU  not  enter  here  inta  the  particulars 
of  the  hardships  and  oppressions  which  the  puritans  under- 
went from  the  prelates,  and  the  high  hand  which  was  carried 
by  these  latter  over  all  who  opposed  them.  I  have  given  a 
sketch  of  it  elsewhere,  and  must  refer  such  as  may  be  unin- 
formed thither  ^.  However,  jthe  following  short  litany  may 
not  be  unacceptable  even  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  their  transactions.  It  shews  their  behaviour,,  and  the 
lense  men  then  had  of  it. 

A   SHORT   LETANIS.     , 

FfDm  this  prelatical  pride  and  their  lotdly  dignities ; 
Ftom  all  their  supei^titious  vanities  and  popish  cere^  , 
HMfftitss; 

1641.  *.  VoH.p.25^ 
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both  in  the  country  aiid  tlie  parK^i»mt ;  that 

From  their  late  innovations  and  mrsebievoiift  p<dicies; 

From  die  cursed  oath  ex  officio,  and  high  cominitsitoa 
cruelties ; 

From  their  Romish  clergy,  and  the  peoples  uosuffin^le 
tniseries;  ' 

From  their  greedy  gainful  visitations,  and  the  cborch* 
\irardens  enforced  perjuries; 

From  their  most  corrupt  courts,  and  their  vexing-  sla* 
veries; 

From  all  their  fruitless  shadows,  and  hypocritical  for- 
malities; 

From  their  hatred  and  malice  against  Christ's  appointed 
ordinances ; 

From  their  needlessly  devised  and  troublesome  confor- 
mities; 

From  all  their  illegal  proceedings,  and  oppressing  tyran- 
nies; 

Fxom  tbeir  sinful  synods,  and  all  their  papal  hierarchy ; 

From  Abaddon  and  Apollyon,  with  their  priests,  Jesuits, 
Uieir  favourites,  and  ail  their  furious  blasphemers ; 

Good  Lord/ deliver  us  *. 

From  this  little  satire  appears  how  ill  beloved,  yea  hated, 
these  men  were,  how  tyrannical  and  cruel  they  were  deemed! 
To  oppose  these,  then  must  have  been  meritorious ;  to  screen 
such  as  were  oppressed  by  them,  humane  and  charitable. 
Cromwell  did  this  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power.  When  the 
puritans  were  like  to  come  into  trouble,  he  would  attend  on 
Dr.  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Bugdcn,  and  speak  ia 
their  behalf^.  What  his  success  was  appears  not:  proba- 
bly but  small,  for  WilKams  being  jostled  out  of  favour  by 
the  arts  Of  Laud,  and  Buckingham,  to  the  latter  of  whom 
he  had  been  a  servile  toal,  was  fearful  of  shewing  favour, 
lest  his  adversary  might  get  a  farther  advantage  over  htiB«r-r- 

,  10'  .     . »  gi^Qj^  Yiexr  of  the  Threhitical  Church  of  En^rland,  p.  09,  4to. 

^  See  Phillipft's  Life  of  Williams,  p.  390.  Svo.  GBimbri()g9,  1700.  *       V 
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he  censured  and  opposed  the  court  prelates ;  and  " 

In  the  parliament  1628,  we  find  Cijcwnwell  in  a  "  committee 
concerning  the  pardons  granted  by  the  king  [Charles]  since 
the  last  session^  to  certain  persons  questioned  in  parlia- 
ment. And  we  are  told  that  he  inform'd  the  house  what 
countenance  the  bishop  of  Winchester  did  give  to  some 
persons  that  preached  flat  popery,  and  mentioned  th^  per- 
sons by  name,  and  how  by  this  bishop's  means  Manwaring 
(who,  by  censure  the  last  pwliaiment,  was  disabled  for  ever 
holding  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  church,  and  con- 
fessed the  justice  of  that  censure)  is  nevertheless  preferred 
to  a  rich  living.  If  these  be  the  steps  to  church  preferment 
(said  he)  what  may  we  expect*?"  But  these  efforts  of  his, 
as  well  as  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, were  ineffectual.  They  were  protected  by  Charles, 
who  would  rather  dissolve  a  parliament,  than  degrade  a 
court^prerogative-bishop. 

'*  And  preferred  freedom  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  slavery 
and  oppression  which  were  continually  increasing  at  home.] 
Charles  I.  and  bis  ministers  were  bent  on  introducing  uni* 
formity  in  religion,  and  despotism  in  the  state.  They  met 
with  opposition  in  parliaments — and  therefore  parliaments 
for  a  long  course  of  years  were  laid  aside.  Private  persons 
spoke  and' wrote  against  the  measures  pursued;  but  they 
,  got  nothing  for  their  pains  but  fines,  imprisonments,  or 
barbarous  corporal  punishments.  The  courts  of  law  indeed 
were  open — but  they  were  properly  the  king's  courts.  The 
prerogative  was  what  they  maintained  and  enlarged  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  no  man  had  a  chance  to  succeed 
in  them,  who  would  not  submit  to  it.  In  short,  the  judges 
declared. in  effect  that  the  king's  will  was  law,  and  that  the 
property  of  the  subject,  was  indeed  his.  After  Hampden's 
atand  in  the  great  case  of  ship-money,  and  the  infamous 
determination  of  the  much  greater  part  of  the  bench,  all  was 
profound  silence;  a  dead  calm  succeeded;  everyone  looked 

•  RoBhwortb'f  GollMtkms,  ml.  L  p.  055.  foL.  Lona,  1659. 
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tvea   preferred    freedom  in    a    foreign    land 

about  faim  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  retreat  ft<kn  the  itott 
hand  of  power.  For  it  was  manifest  there  was  tio  redress, 
and  that  the  men  at  the  helm  were  for  an  aurelenting  sfeverity. 
Let  us  hear  Laud,  in  his  epifetle  dedicatory  to  his  master. 
**  God  forbid  I  should  ever  offer  to  perswade  a  persecutiocr 

in  any  kind,  or  practise  it  in  the  least. But  on  the  other 

side,  God  forbid  too,  that  your  faiajesty  uhould  let  both  lawt 
and  discipline  sleep  for  fear  of  the  name  of  persecution,  and 
in  the  mean  time  let  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  fdlows  anglfe  in  aH 
|>art8  of  your  dominions  for  your  subjects.  If  tti  your  gracfe 
and  goodness  you  will  spare  their  persons :  yet  I  humbly 
beseech  you  to  see  to  it,  that  they  be  Hot  suffered  to  fay' 
dither  their  weels,  or  bait  their  hooks,  or  cast  their  nets  in 
every  stream,  lest  that  i:entatioli  grow  both  too  general  and 
too  strong. — —Now  as  I  would  humbly  beseech  your  'tnai- 
jesty  to  keep  a  serious  watch  upon  these  fisberm^i,— — ^so 
I  would  not  have  you  neglect  another  sort  of  anglers,  in  a 
shallower  water.  For  they  have  some  ill  nets  too.  And  if 
they  may  spread  them,  when,  and  where  they  will,  God 
knows  what  may  become  of  it.  These  hatie  not  bo  strong 
a  back  abroad,  as  the  Romanists  have,  but  that's  no  argii- 
m^it  to  suffer  them  to  in<irease.  They  may  grow  to  6qutl 
strength  with  number.  And  factious  people,  at  home,  of 
what  sect  or  fond  opinion  $oever  th^y  be,  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. Partly  because  they  are  so  near ;  and  'tis  ever  a 
dangerous  fire,  that  begins  in  the  bed  straw ;  and  partly,  be- 
cause all  those  domestick  evik,  wh^ch  threaten  a  rent  in 
church  or  state,  are  widi  far  more  safety  prevented  by  wis- 
dom, than  punished  by  justice.*'  Thus  speaks  the  gi*eat 
director  of  affairs  to  his  master.  A  little  afterwards,  he 
says,  *^  I  know  it  is  a  great  ease  to  let  every  thing  be  as  it 
will,  and  every  man  believe,  and  do  as  he  li^t.  But  whe- 
ther governors  in  state  or  church  do  their  duty  therewhile, 
is  easily  seen,  since  this  is  an  effect  of  no  king  in  Israel. 
The  church  of  Christ  upon  earth  may  be  compared  to  a  hive 
of  bees,  and  that  can  be  mo  wb^re  so  steadily  filac'd  in  this 
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to  the  s^'jeary  an4  oppression  which  were  cqj^r 

Wfi^Uj  b^t  it  will  be  ia  some  danger,  ^nd  men  that  caiie 
i^il^r  for  the  l^iye  nor  the  bees,  have  yet  .a  great  mind  to 
tlfi^  j^oaey.  And  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  the 
c)iurpbes  maintenance,  swallow  that  for  honey,  which  one 
d^y  jprill  he  more  bitter  than  gall  in  their  bowels.  Now  th^e 
king  fi^d  the  priest,  inore  tb^n  any  other,  are  hound  to  look 
to  ^e  integrity  of  the  church  in  doctrine  and  manners^  aud 
ij^  in  the  first  place.  For  that's  by  far  tb.e  be^t  honey  in 
the  )|ive.  But  ia  the  second  place,  they  must  be  careful. ol 
t]^  leburcbes  maintenance  too,  else  the  bees  shall  mf^ke 
^ofney  for  others,  and  have  none  left  fotr  their  owi^  necessary 
siistenAQpe,  and  then  all's  lost.  For  we  see  it  in  .daily  and 
qgmmon  use,  that  tbe  honey  is  not  taken  from  the  bees,  but 
tbey  are  destroyed  first.  Now  in  this  great  and  busy  work 
the  Js;iQg  an4  the  priest  must  not  fear  to  put  the^r  hfrnds-to 
the  biye,  though  they  be  sure  to  be  stung.  And  stung  by 
t^e  b/ees,  whose  hive  and  hpuse  they  preserve.  It  was  king 
][>fivii4's  cape,  (God  grant  jt  be  never  yours).  They  came 
aj^put  me  ($aitb  the  Psalm  1 18)  like  bees.  This  was  bar4 
^gge  enough,  yet  some  profit,  some  honey  might  thus  be 
gotten  in  the  end :  and  that's  the  king's  case.  But  when  it 
comes  to  the  priest,  the  case  is  alter'd ;  They  come  abou( 
him  like  wasps,  or  like  hornets  rather ;  all  sting,  and  np 
}io^ey  there.  And  all  this  many  times  for  no  oifence,  nay 
9o«)Qtimes  for  service  done  them^  would  they  see  it, — r- 
Now  Qne«thing  more  let  me  be  bold  to  observe  to  your  ma- 
^eftty,  in  p^Ucjilar,  concernipg  your  great  charge,  the 
d^mreh  of  £ngJ^od.  'Tis  in  an  hard  condition.  She  pro* 
f§9ge%t^9j9tif^tcathplick faith;  ^n^dyet  the  Romanist  con- 
iemf»  ter  p^ooyeUy  ia  her  doctrine.  She  practises  church 
gpv#nmmt|  AS  it  hath  been  in  u^  in  aill  ages,  and  in  all 
I^es^  ffh€^,l\^e  Qburch  of  Christ  hath  taken  any  rooting, 
both  Mf  %ffA  fiv^r  since  the  Apostles  ti^es ;  and  yet  the 
^ffH^satist  ^fl^degms  her  for  antichnstianism,  in  her  disci- 
pline. The  plain  truth  is,  she  is  between  these  two  fac- 
tion?^ j99  ^j^W.^l^mtwp  jnilstones ;  wd  1^^^^^  your  ^jLJesty 
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tinually  increasing  at  home.     But  his  intentions 

look  to  it,  to  whose  trust  she  is  committed,  shell  be  ground 
to  powder,  to  an  irreparable  both  dishonour,  and  loss  to  thia 
kingdom.  And  'tis  very  remarkable,  that  while  both  these 
press  hard  upon  the  church  of  England,  both  of  them  cry 
out  upon  persecution,  like  froward  children,  which  scratch, 
and  kick,  and  bite,  and  yet  cry  out  all  the  while,  as  if  them* 
selves  were  killed  *:"  These  passages,  long  as  they  are,  will 
be  deemed  curious  by  many.  They  discover  the  man,  and 
his  measures,  and  shew  what  his  adversaries  had  to  expect. 
Lord  StrafForde,  though  of  a  much  more  elevated  under- 
standing, came  not  a  whit  behind  the  prelate  in  rigour. 
His  own  account  of  part  of  a  speech  at  the  council  board, 
in  England,'written  to  his  intimate  friend.  Sir  Christopher 
Wandesford,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  will  fully  shew 
this.  I  will  give  his  justification  of  himself,  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  rigour,  at  large. *'  I  craved  admission  to  justify 

myself  in  some  particulars,  wherein  I  had  been  very  unde- 
servedly and  bloodily  traduc'd^  So  I  related  unto  them  all 
that  had  passed  betwixt  myself,  earl  of  St.  Albans,  Wilmot, 
Mountnorris,  Piers,  Crosby,  and  the  jury  of  Gall  way,  that 
hereupon  touching  and  rubbing  in  the  course  of  my  service 
upon  their  particulars,  themselves  and  friends  have  endea- 
voured to  possess  the  world,  I  was  a  severe  and  an  austere 
hard-conditioned  man,  rather  indeed  a  basha  of  Buda,  than 
the  minister  of  a  pioiis  and  Christian  king.  Howbeit,  if  I 
were  not  much  mistaken  in  myself,  it  was  quite  the  con- 
trary, no  man  could  shew  wherein  I  had  expressed  it  in  my 
nature,  no  friend  I  had  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  pri- 
vate conversation,  no  creature  had  found  it  in  the  ma- 
naging of  my  own  private  affairs,  so  as  if  I  stood  clear  in 
all  these  respects,  it  was  to  be  confessed  by  any  equal  mind 
that  it  was  not  any  thing  within,  but  the  necessity  of  his 
majesties  service,  which  enforced  me  into  a  seeming  strict- 
ness outwardly.    And  that  was  the  reason  indeed^  for  where 

•  Dedication  to  his  Cgnference  with  Fisher,  p>  10— 14.foI.  Lond.  1673. 
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were  frustrated,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 

I  found  a  crown,  a  church,  and  a  people  spoil'd,  I  could  not 
imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  the  pressure  with  gra- 
cious smiles  and  gentle  looks,  it  would  cost  warmer  water 
than  so.  True  it  was,  that  where  a  dominion  was  once 
gotten  and  settled,  it  taight  be  stayed  and  kept  where  it  was 
by  soft  and  moderate  counsels,  but  where  a  sovereignty  (be 
it  spoken  with  reverence)  was  going  down  the  hill,  the 
nature  of  men  did  so  easily  slide  into  the  paths  of  uncon- 
troul'd  liberty,  as  it  would  not  be  brought  back  without 
strength,  not  to  be  forced  up  the  hill  again  bwt  by  vigour 
and  force.  And  true  it  was  indeed,  I  knew  no  other  rule  to 
govern  by,  but  by  reward  and  punishment,  and  I  must  pro» 
fess  that  where  I  found  a  person  well  and  intirely  set  for  the 
service  of  my  master,  I  should  lay  my  hand  under  his  foot, 
and  add  to  his  respect  and  power  all  I  might,  and  that  where 
I  found  the  contrary,  I  should  not  handle  him  in  my  arms, 
or  sooth  him  in  his  untoward  humour,  but  if  he  came  in  my 
reach,  so  far  as  honour  and  justice  would  warrant  me,  I  must 
knock  him  soundly  over  the  knuckles,  but  no  sooner  he ' 
become  a  new  man,  apply  himself  as  he  ought  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  I  also  change  my  temper,  and  express  myself  to 
him,  a»  unto  that  other,  by  all  the  good  offices  I  could  do 
him.  If  this  be  sharpness,  if  this  be  severity,  I  desire  to  be 
better  instructed  by  his  majesty  and  their  lordships,  for  in 
truth  it  did  npt  seem  so  to  me ;  however,  if  I  were  once 
told,  that  his  majesty  liked  not  to  be  thus  served,  I  would 
readily  conform  myself,  follow  the  bent  and  current  of  my 
own  disposition,  which  is  to  be  quiet,  not  to  have  debates 
and  disputes  with ^any.  Here  his  majesty  interrupted  me 
and  said,  that  was  no  severity,  wished  me  to  go  on  in  that 
way ;  for,  if  I  served  him  otherwise,  I  should  not  serve  him 
as  he  expected  from  me\"  Thus  it  was  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  the  necessity  of  his  majesty's  service,  required 
persecution  and  oppression,  and  forced  these  men,  if  yoa 

■Str»ftrd«'gLett«ni  wad  IM»patche»,  vol  II.  11,20.  . 
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he  #ab  nidd6  to  feel  and  feaJr  thfe  yeke  6f 
tyranny. 

trill  believe  them,  to  act  cbhtrarj  tb  thfeit  dwh  intlittalibH^. 
- — -Btit  Whatever  was  the  dccasidh,  the  goveirnliifeflt,  5f 
Which  thfey  had  the  chief  dll-ection,  was  vdry  severe.  **  Th^ 
severe  cfehsures  in  the  star-chatober,  and  thfe  greatriess  of^  the 
fines,  and  the  rigorouii  proceedings  to  impose  ceneriaofiiiefe, 
the  suspeiidihg  and  silfencing  muhitudes  bf  mihisters,  fbi: 
not  readibg  in  the  church  the  book  fer  sports  td  be  lexehclsM 
on  thb  LoM*s  day,  catised  many  of  the  ilatibn  both  minister^ 
iind  others  tb  sdl  their  biitates  and  to  set  sail  fbf  Nbw  Eng- 
land, >Vhere  they  held  a  plantation  by  patent  frbm  the  kihg  *.** 
"  The  lord  Brooke,  and  the  lord  Say  and  Seale  had  actually 
pitched  upon  d  fepbt  in  Ntew  England,  whither  they  pur- 
posed to  transport  thettiselves.  When  the  excesses  bf  thtfe 
couit  thrteatened  destrubtion  to  the  freedom  bf  th^it  countty. 
In  1635,  the  two  lords  sent  over  Mt.  Gebrge  Feiiwicke  tb 
prte{inre  A  rfetteat  for  them  and  theii*  fribnds,  ifa  conseqtientse 
bf  which  A  little  town  Was  bbilt,  and  calfed  by  their  joiht 
names  Saybrooke^."  Ahibrtg  others,  thus  ih^lined>  was  the 
patriot  Halnpden,  att'd  hife  cbtisin  Olivet  CrbttVwelP:  bbl 
"being  on  board  they  Were  stopped  by  a  ^rbclatriation,  where- 
by "  all  merchants,  masters  aiid  bWners  bf  ships  Wbre 
Forbidden  to  set  forth  any  shi^  or  ships  with  |)assengeJir, 
till  they  first  obtained  special  licence  oh  that  brfialt 
From  such  'of  the  lords  of  his  Majesties  priVy  council  as 
Were  appoirtted  for  the  business  of  foi^ign  pktttatioiis/*  No»- 
thi'ng  could  be  toibre  barbai-ous  than  this !  To  iinf)bse  lAWi 
on  men  Which  in  conscience  they  thought  they  could  not 
comply  With ;  to  punish  them  for  their  nbn-cbtopliance, 
and  continually  revife  them  As  nndutifal -^rfd  ^i-sobedi^^t 
subjects  by  reason  thereof,  atld  yet  not  permit  them  peace- 
ably to  depart  and  enjoy  their  bwn  opinio¥rs  fh  a  ^Ifetaiit 
part  of 'the  world,  yet  dependant  on  the  sbvereigti  ^.  to  do%H 

•  tlushworth,  vol.  II.  p.  410.  *»  Walpole's  Catalogue  of  iftoykl  and 

Noble  Authors,  vol.  I.  p.  206.   12mo.    1759.  «  Neale's  History  of  the 

Puritans,  p.  339.  vol.  II.  Svo.ixted.  ^733. 
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We  know  little  more  of  Cromweirs  action*, 
(his  oppositio^i  tp  the  draining'*  of  the  fep«, 
projected  jjy  ^  powerful  noblpman,  excepted) 

this,  was  base,  b^barous  and  inhuman.  But  persecutors  €^ 
Stil  ages  an4  nations  are  near  the  saqie :  they  are  without 
the  feeliqgs  and  without  the  understandings  of  meq.  Crom- 
well pr  Hampden  cpuld  have  givpn  little  opposition  tp  the 
measures  of  Charle?  in  the  ivilds  pf  North  America.  In 
England  they  engaged  ^yitb  spirit  against  him,  aqd  he  bad 
reason  to  repent  his  hin4ering  their  voyage.  May  such  at 
all  times  be  the  reward  of  those  who  attempt  to  rule  over 
their  fellow-men  with  rigour :  may  they  find  that  they  will 
not  be  slaves  to  kings  or  priests!  But  that  they  know  the 
rights,  by  nature  conferred  on  them>  and  will  assert  them  I 
This  will  make  princes  cautious  how  they  give  themselves 
up  tp  arbitrary  counsels,  and  dread  the  consequences  of 
them.  Aud  m^y  every  minister,  who  forgets  or  tramples  ©q 
the  l^ws  of  humanity,  have  hi^  chai*acter  at  least  a^  much 
branded  as  are  StrafForde's  and  Laud's. 

"»  He  opposed  the  draining  of  the  fens,  &c.]  The  fenny 
country  reaches  si^ty-eight  miles  from  the  bo}r4ei^pf  Syffplk, 
to  Wainfleet  ii»  Lincohishire,  and  contains  some  millioi^  pf 
dicces  io  the  four  counties  of  Cambridge,  If^ptingtpu, 
Northampton,  aad  Lincoln.  Tbe  draining  of  it,, had  fre-' 
que^ly  beien  coQs^der^d  and  debated  jn  parliauient  in 
&rm^  times ;  but,  though  darned  useful,  was  laid  ^side^ 
through  feajr  tj^at  it  wo«ild  SQO^  return  to  its  q}4  estate,  like 
the  ]?o^ti^  /9>ar$be$  Iq  Itajy,  after  their  draining*.  '^  The 
earl  of  Beidfpr^^  and  jdivers  of  the  principal  gentlemen, 
?lirlK>ae  habitations  .cp^nfined  upon  the  fe^ijis,  ai;id  who,  in  the 
be^pf  ^ummep:,  saw  vasit  qaantities  of  lands  which  the  fresh 
waters  oveEBowed  in  the  winyer^  lie  dfy  aqd  green,  or  drai?e 
lihle.:  wbcitiier  it  was  publick  spirit,  or  i^rivate  advantage, 
wbxdtk  led  tibtem  thereunto,  a  stranger  cannot  determine ; 
iikej  make  popjpoaitio^s  unto  ti;^e  king  to  issue  out  commU* 

•  CamMiyi^Jtataiiis,  jby  «lib«»,  yd.  I. «.  4S9,  49Q.  ffl  I^qd.  1722. 
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till  the  parliament  summoned,  through  neces- 
sity, by  Charles  I.  in  November,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty;  a  parliament  ever  me- 
lons of  sewers  to  drain  those  lands,  and  offer  a  proportion 
freely  to  be  given  to  the  crown  for  its  countenance  and  au- 
thority therein :  and  as  all  these  great  and  publick  works 
must  necessarily  concern  multitudes  of  persons,  who  will 
never  think  they  have  exact  justice  done  to  them  for  that 
small  pretence  of  right  they  have  unto  some  commons  ;  so 
the  commissioners,  let  them  do  what  they  can,  could  never 
satisfy  such  a  body  of  men.  Andnow  the  king  is  declared 
the  principal  undertaker  for  the  draining ;  and  by  this  time 
the  vulgar  are  grown  clamorous  against  these  first  popular 
lords  and  undertakers,  who  had  joined  with  the  king  in  the 
second  undertaking,  though  they  had  much  better  provi- 
sions for  them  than  their  interest  was  ever  before :  and  the 
commissioners  must  by  multitudes  and  clamours  be  with* 
stood ;  and,  as  a  head  of  this  faction,  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  the 
year  1639,  at  Huntington,  appears:  which  made  his  acti- 
vity so  well  known  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, that  he,  in  this  parliament,  gave  a  character  of  Crom- 
well, of  being  an  active  person,  and  one  that  would  sit  well 
at  the  mark*." Dugdale  tells  us,  "his  boldness  and  elo- 
quence tn  this  business  gained  him  so  much  credit,  as  that, 
soon  after,  being  necessitated,  through  his  low  condition,  to 
quit  a  country  farm,  which  he  held  at  St.  Ives,  and  betake 
himself  to  mean  lodgings  in  Cambridge,  the  schismatical 
party  there  chose  him  a  burgess,  for  their  corporation,  in 
that  unhappy  long  parliament,  which  began  at  Westminster 
the  third  of  November  1640^/'  What  were  Cromwell's 
motives  to  oppose  the  drainings  of  the  fens  is  hard,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  say.  Ignorance  of  its  utility,  supposed 
injury  to  the  common  people,  who  pastured  their  cattle^ 
there,  or  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  country 
to  whom  this  project  was  odious,  may  separately' or  jointly 

»  VTannck,  p.  250.     '         »» Dugdkle's  Short  View,  p.  460. 
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niorable  in  the  British  annals !  ever  to  be  cele- 
brated and  admired  by  the  lovew  of  liberty, 
for  its  resolution,  firmness,  and  public  spirit! 

have  occasioned  it.  H  owever  his  successful  opposkion  gave 
his  enemies  an  occasion  afterwards  to  dignify  him  with  the 
title  of  "  Lord  of  the  Fens*."  The  reader  may  perhaps  be 
pleased  to  hear,  that,  long  since  the  times  1  am  now 
writing  of,  "  the  county  of  Cambridge  hath  received  a 
very  considerable  improvement,  by  draining  the  fens  in  th^ 
isle  of  Ely,  a  work  that  was  carried  on  at  a  vast  expence, 
but  has  at  last  turned  to  double  account,  both  in  gaining 
much  ground,  and  mending  the  rest;  and  also  in  refining 
and  clearing  the  air  of  this  country  ^."   It  were  to  be  wished 

w:e  had  more  of  such  improvements. Since  writing 

the  above,  I  find  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  year 
1649,  for  draining  the  great  level  of  the  fens.  In  the 
preamble  of  this  act  it  is  said,  "  That  whereas  the  said  great 

level,  by  reason  of  frequent  overflowings  of  the  rivers have 

been  of  small  and  uncertain  profit,  but  (if  drained)  may  be 
improved  and  made  profitable,  and  of  great  advantage  to 

the  commonwealth,  and  the  particular  owners,  &c. And 

whereas  Francis,  late  earl  of  Bedford,  did  undertake  the  said 
work,  and  had  ninety-five  thousand  acres,  parcel  of  the  said 
great  level,  decreed  and  set  forth,  in  October,  in  thC'  thir-r 
teenth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king  Charles,  in  recom- 
j^ense  thereof:  and  he  and  his  participants,  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  have  made  a  good  progress  therein^  with  ex- 
pence of  great  and  vast  sums  of  money ; — ^but  by  reason  of 
some  late  interruptions,  the  works  there  made  have.fallea 
into  decay:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  ordained,  that  Wil- 
liam, now  earl  of  Bedford,  &c.  in  recompeace  of  the  afore^ 
said  charge  and  adventure,  and  for  bearing  the  charge  of 
draining,  and  maintaining  the  works  from  time  to  time,  shall 
have  and  enjoy  the  said  whole  ninety-five  thousand  acres.^ 
Oliver  Cromwell,  lieutenant-general,  is  appointed  one  of 

»  Mercurias  Aulicus^  Nov.  5, 1643»  ^  Gibson's  Cambden,  vol.  L  p.  47^*  '• 
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In  this  memorable  period  Oliver  joined*  the 
glorious  band'*  of  patriots,  who  wished  well  to 
their  king,  their  country,  their  religion,  and 

the  commissioners,  to  hear,  determiney  order^  adjudge  and 

execute  all  such  things  as  are  prescribed  by  this  act. r 

Another  act  passed  May  26,  1654,  under  the  protectorship 
of  Cromwell,  for  the  same  purpose*.  From  these  acts  of 
parliament  it  plainly  appears,  that,  whatever  opposition  was 
made  to  lord  Bedford,  and  the  other  undertakers,  yet  it 
hindered  not  their  proceedings;  that  the  parliament  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England  was  atteptive  to  the  pub- 
lic utility;  and  that  Cromwell  was  wise  enough  to  over- 
dome  his  prejudices,  and  join  in  promoting  the  common 
good. 

'*  He  joined  the  glorious  band  of  patriots.]  It  is  well 
Inown  how  hateful  the  measures  of  the  court  were  at  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament.  Every  thing  unpopular,  unjust 
and  odious  had  been  put  in  practice,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
do  without  parliaments,  and  to  rule  by  will  and  pleaaure^ 
Those  who  had  auffiered  for  their  opposition  to  injuetiee 
and  tyranny,  wei!e  now  the  favourites  of  the  people.  They 
irere  applauded  axid  caresaed  every  where ;  nor  could  any, 
with  safety,  open  their  mouths  agaifi^t  them.  In  this  tei»r 
per  were  the  people  when  Charles,  by  dir^  necessity,  wa« 
compelled  to  oall  this  evernnemorable  parlian^ent.  The 
people  rejokxd;  they  hoped  the  time  was  now  come  fvhesa 
they  might  uittex  their  grievaEices  with  impunity^  and  eypect 
ivdresa.  Aco6rdi^ly  they,  for  the  most  part,  took  great 
.care  in  tbe  choice  of  iheir  jcepre&entatives,  as  esteeming  i$ 
of  ibe  ntmost  importanee  to  their  i«Jdgion  and  Kber^s^. 
Whoever  hoped  for  Ihe  bono«r  of  a  seat  idai  pmrMamenJ; 
tnu9t,  at  leauRt,  have  promised  fair,  and  appeared  he^i^tjr  i*a 
the  cause  of  his  coantry.  Men  of  this  (character  were  n^ot 
IvaHliiig ;  and  though  SjOfiie  iinieiids  ^to  tyranny,  aad  fiM»se 

■  Schobel's  Collection  of  AcU  and  Ordinance,  May  l649,  and  May  1654.  fol. 
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UMs.  Hctc,  almost  immediately,  Cromwell  was 
appointed  of  a  committee^  with  Mr.  Hampden, 

apostates,  foUnd  means  to  enter,  the  majority  were  honest 
and  upright,  of  fair  intentions  and  firm  resolutions. — ^Lord 
Clarendon,  speaking  of  them,  says,  "  In  the  house  of  con>. 
moos  were  many  persons  of  wisdom  and  gravity,  who  being 
possessed  of  great  and  plentiful  fortunes,  though  they  were 
undevoted  enough  to  the  court,  had  all  imaginable  duty 
for  the  king,  and  affection  for  the  government  established 
by  law  or  antient  custom ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  major 
part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men  who  had  no  mind  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  government  of  church  and  state;  and 
therefore  all  inventions  were  set  on  foot  from  the  beginning 
to  work  on  theifi  and  t;orrupt  thtim,  by  suggestions  ^  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  all  that  was  precious  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  liberty  and  their  property,  by  overthrowing  or 
overmastering  the  law,  and  subjecting  it  to  an  arbitrary 
poyrfer>  and  by  countenancing  popery  to  the  subversion  of 
the  protestant  religion ;'  And  then,  by  ihfu^ing  terrible  ap^ 
prehensions  into  some ;  and  so  working  upon  their  feais  ^of 
b^ing  called  in  question  for  somewhat  they  had  done,  by 
vhrdh  they  would  stand  in  need  of  their  protection;'  and 
Taistag  the  hopes  of  others,  ^that,  bycpticurring  with  them, 
they  shoukl  be  sure  to  obtain  offices  and  honours,  and  any 
kind  of  preferment.'  Though  there  were  too  nany  corrapted 
imd  misled  by  these  several  temptations,  and  others  who 
needed  ho  other  temptationis  than  from  the  fierceness  of  their 
own  natures,  and  the  mali<^e,they  had  contracted  against  the 
chtircb  and  Jtgafnst  the  court ;  yet  the  mamber  was  not  gtesit 
i>f  those  ih  "wh^m  the  goVernmentof  the  test  w«s  vested,  im: 
wdre  there  many  who  had  the  absolute  authority  to  lead, 
though  there  Was  a  multitude  di^sed  to  follow  *.'*     What 

Ibeir  views  and  designs  wete,  the  saime  author  tells  us ^ 

*'  There  was  observed  a  marveHous  elated  i^ountenanoe  ia 

•  aareriddn^i  airtoi^  tf  tbe  lUtamcm,  vol.  ^ 
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Mr.  Stroode,  Alderman  Pennington,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hungerford,    Mr*  .Kirton,    Mr.   Holies, 

many  of  the  members  of  parliament  before  they  met  toge- 
ther in  the  house;  the  same  men  who,  six  months  before^ 
were  observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish 
that  gentle  remedies  might  be  applied,  without  opening 
the  wound  too  wide,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  rather 
to  cure  what  was  amiss,  than  too  strictly  to  make  inquisi- 
tion into  the  causes  and  original  of  the  malady,  talked  now 
in  another  dialect  both  of  things  and  persons;  and  said  that 
they  must  now  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were  the 
last  parliament ;  that  they  must  not  only  sweep  the  house 
clean  below,  but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which 
hung  in  the  top  and  comers,  that  ^hey  might  not  breed  dust, 
and  so  make  a  foul  house  hereafter;  that  ^ they  had  now  an 
opportunity  to  make  their  country  happy,  by  removing  all 
grievances,  and  pulling  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots, 
if  all  men  would  do  their  duties ;  and  used  much  other 
sharp  discourse  to  the  same  purpose  *."  And  what  is  there 
marvellous  in  this  f  These  men  had,  by  very  late  and  fresh 
experience,  found  that  the  king  was  obstinati^ly  bent  on  his 
old  courses,  cherished  the  same  tools  of  tyranny,  hated  the 
sons  of  freedom,  and  even  deured  to  imprison  mep  for  doing 
their  duty  in  parliament:  I  say,  they  had  lately  had  new 
proofs  of  it,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  their 
,  sharp  discourse,  or  sharper  actions. 

Immediately,  on  the  opening  of  this  parliament,  we  find 
great  complaints  made  of  grievances,  not  only  by  Mr. 
Pymme  (alone  mentioned  by  Clarendon,  who  has  con- 
founded the  business  of  grievances  with  lord  Strafforde's' 
affair)  but  also  by  Mr.  Capel,  afterwards  lord  Capel,  sir 
Henry  Bellasis,  Sir  John  Wray,  Sir  Hugh  Cholmely,  Sir 
Philip  Musgrave,  Sir  Rancis  Seymour,  Sir  John  Packings 
ton.  Sir  Thomas  Barrington,  Sir  John  Colepepper,  and 
others.    The  grievances  were  threefold ;  1.  some  against 

f  Clar«iicI6n>f  Hiitory  of  th<IUlMUi«ii,  toI.  L  p^  171, 
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Mr.  Valentin^,  Mr.  Peard,  Lord  Digby,  Mr. 
St.  John,  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Rous,  Mr.  Pym, 

the  privilege  of  parliament;  2.  others  to  the  prejudice  of 
religion ;  and,  S.  another  sort  against  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,.  These  were  enlarged  on  with  no  unnatural 
warmth;  their  illegality  and  hardship  manifested;  the 
instruments  of  oppression  pointed  out,  and  their  demerits 
displayed ;  and  remedies  for  removing  the  grievances  were 
mentioned,  viz.  by  declaring  the  law  where.it  was  doubtful, 
and  providing  for  the  execution  of  the  law  where  it  was 
clear*.  And  to  the  honour  of  the  house  of  commons  it 
must  be  said,  that  they  went  briskly  to  work,  and  accom- 
plished  many  of  their  good  intentions,  uninfluenced 'by 
hope,  unawed  by  fear.  They  impeached  the  king's  chief 
ministers,  Strafforde  and  Laud,  and  brought  them  deserv- 
edly to  the  block;  they  declared  the  judgment  of  the 
judges  to  be  false  and  illegal ;  they  abolished  those  vile 
courts  of  the  high-commission  and  star-chamber,  in  which 
so  many  oppressive  and  cruel  sentences  had  been  passed  ; 
they  gave  liberty  to  those  in  captivity  for  their  opposition 
lo  the  prelates ;  they  provided  for  the  frequency  of  parlia* 
ments,  the  disuse  of  which  had  given  boldness  to  the  cour- 
tiers ;  they  dipt  the  wings  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  brought 
them  nearer  to  their  first  institution ;  and  they  would  have 
done  many  other  things,  equally  useful  to  that  age  and  pos- 
terity, had  they  not  been  deserted  by  some,  opposed  by 
others,  and  hindered  by  royal  authority.  But  they  conti- 
nued their  endeavours  notwithstanding,  and,  for  the  public 
good,  exposed  their  fortunes,  themselves,  and  their  posterity, 
to  the  civil  war;  in  which,  had  they  been  overcome,  they 
would  all  have  been  treated  as  traitors  and  rebels.  Mn 
Neville  had  reason  then  for  characterizing  them,  at  least 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  "  as  men  of  high  and  unques- 
tionable reputation,  who  having  stood  their  ground  in 
seven  parliam/snts  before,  which,  in  the  two  last  kingsT 

.      •  Rnibworib,  vol,  IV.  p.  81^24. 
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Mr.  Bagsbaw,  and  Mr.  Grimstoo,  tp  take  into 
Qonfiideratioji  die  petitions  of  lieightiKm  janyi 

reigns,  [tbis  was  wjoote  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.]  had  boon, 
dissolved  abruptly  and  in  wrath/  and  having  resisted  the 
&ar  of  imprifiontDLent  and  great  fines  for  their  love  to  £ng'* 
land,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  money  and  ofiices  to 
betray  it,  both  in£erred  by  the  wicked  councellours  of  that 
age,  tending  both  to  the  ruin  of  our  just  righta^  and  the 
detriment  of  their  master's  affairs;  I  say,  having  coor 
stantly,  and  with  great  magnanimity  and  hQOQur^  made 
proof  4]f  their  integrity,  they  had  acquired  so  great  a  repii}-> 
tation,  that  not  only  the  parliament,  but  even  almost  the^ 
whole  people,  stuck  to  them  and  were  swayed  by  ibem 

without  fear  of  being  deserted,  or,  as  we  say,  left  in 

the  lurohV    Let  us  hear  Milton  rehearsing   iheyr 

praises  in  1642.  After  having  mentioned  their  birth,  their 
education,  and  their  virtue  unsullied  amidst  great  discou- 
ragements and  temptations,  he  adds,  ^'  Thu9>  in  the  .mid.9$ 
of  all  disadvantages  and  disrespects  (some  also  at  last  no( 
without  imprisonment  and  open  disgra^ces  in  the  ^ause  of 
their  country)  having  given  proof  of  'themselves  to  be 
>  better  made  and  framed  by  nature  to  the  love  and  pracUC!$ 
of  virtue,  than  others,  under  the  holiest  precepts  a^d  best 
examples,  have  been  headstrong  and  prone  to  viq^;  /smd 
having,  in  all  the  trials  of  a  firm  ingrafted  honesty,  not 
oftner  btidcjed  in  the  ccmflict  than  given  every  opposition 
the  foil ;  this,  moreover,  was  added,  by  favour  frpqi  heaveq^ 
as  an  ornament  and  happiness  to  their  virtue^  that  it  should 
be  neither  obscure,  in  die  opinion  of  mcao,  nor  eclipsed  for 
want  of  matter  equal  to  illustrate  itself ;  God  and.  man  coor 
salting,  in  joint  approbation,  to  chuse  .them  out,  a^ 
worthjest  above  others,  to  be  both  the  great  reformers  of 
the  church,  and  the  restorers  of  the  coinmonweajlthi  Not 
did  .they  ^deceive  that  expectation  which>  with  the  eyes  azid 
itoires  of  their  country,  was  £xt  upon  them ;  for  no  sooner 

*  FUto^Rsdiyivua,  p.  899.  Ijimo.  Sd  ed. 
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Lflbura*,  wk)  had  been  so  mhumanly  used  for 

did  the  force  of  so  much  united  excelleiice  meet  in  one 
globe  of  brightness  and  efficacy,  bat,  encowntering  the 
dazled  resistance  of  tyranny,  they  gave  not  over,  tbongh 
their  enemies  were  strong  ^nd  suttle,  till  they  had  laid  her 
groveling  upok  the  fatal  block:  with  one  stroke  winning 
again  otrr  lost  liberties  and  charters,  which  our  forefathers, 
after  so  many  battles,  could  scarce  maintain.  And  meeting 
next,  as  I  may  so  resemble,  with  the  second  life  off  tyranny 
(for  she  was  grown  an  ambiguous  monster,  and  to  be  slain 
ia  two  shapes)  guarded  with  superstition,  which  hath  no 
imall  power  to  captivate  the  minds  of  men  otherwise  most 
wise,  they  neither  w^re  taken  with  her  mitred  hypocrisy, 
ftor  terrified  with  the  push  of  her  bestial  horns,  but,  break- 
ing them  immediately,  forced  her  to  unbend  the  pontifical 
brow,  and  recoil :  which  repulse,  only  given  to  the  prelates 
(that  we  may  imagine  how  happy  their  removal  would  be) 
Was  the  producement  of  such  glorious  effects  and  conse- 
quences in  the  church,  that,  if  I  should  compare  them  with  ' 
those  exploits  of  highest  fame  in  poems  and  panegyrics  of 
old,  I  am  certain  it  would  but  diminish  and  impair  their 
worth,  who  are  now  my  argument ;  for  those  antient  woiv 
thies  delivered  men  from  such  tyrants  as  were  content  to 
inforce  only  an  outward  obedience,  letting  the  mind  be  at 
free  as  Itoould;  but  these  have  freed  us  from  a  doctrine  of 
tyramiy.that  offered  violence  and  corruption  even  to  the 
inward  perswasion :  they  set  at  liberty  nations  and  cities  of 
toen,  good  and  bad  mixed  together;  but  these,  opening  the 
prisons  and  dungeons,  called  out  of  darkness  and  bonds  the 
elect  martyrs  and  witnesses  of  their  Redeemer :  they  re- 
stored the  body  to  ease  and  wealth ;  but  these  the  oppressed 
conscience  to  that  freedom  which  is  the  chief  prerogative 
bf  the  gospel ;  taking  off  those  cruel  burthens  imposed  not 
by  necessity,  as  other  tyrants  are  wont  for  the  safeguard  of 
their  lives,  but  laid  upon  our  necks  by  the  strange  wilfulness 
and  wantonness  of  a  needless  and  joJly  persecutor  called 

*  Journals  of  the  Houw  of  Commons/Nor.  9, 1 640« 
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tteir  apposition  to  tbe  prelates:  and  we  need 

vadiSejrence,  Lastly,  Sonde  of  those  ancient  deliverers  have 
had  immortal  praises,  for  preserving  their  citizens  from  a 
faiBine  of  corn ;  but  these^  by  this  only  repulse  of  an  unholy 
hierarchy,  almost  in  a  moment  replenished  with  saving 
knowledge  their  country,  nigh  famished  for  want  of  that 
which  should  feed  their  souls*/'  This  is  very  just,  and 
admirably  expressed;  however,  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
reader,  to  let  him  know  that  Milton  altered  his  opinion  of 
these  very  men,  on  account  that  their  after  proceedings,  in 
bis  judgment,  were  unsuitable  to  these  glorious  beginnings. 
His  words  are  worth  recording.  "A  parliament  being 
called,  to  redress  many  things,  as  'twas  thought,  the  people, 
with  great  courage,  and  expectation  to  be  eased  of  what 
discontented  them,  chose  to  their  behoof  in  parliament, 
such  as  they  thought  best  affected  to  the  public  good,  and 
some  indeed  men  of  wisdom  and  integrity ;  the  rest,  (to  be 
sure  the  greater  part)  whom  wealth  or  ample  possessions,  or 
bold  and  active  ambition  (rather  than  merit)  had  com- 
mended to  the  same  place.  But  when  once  the  superficial 
eeal  and  popular  fumes,  that  acted  their  new  magistracy, 
.were  cooled  and  spent  in  them,  strait  every  one  betook' 
himself  (setting  the  commonwealth  behind,  his  private 
ends  before)  to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him. 
Then  was  justice  delayed,  and  soon  after  denied;  spight 
and  favour  determined  all :  hence  faction,  thence  treachery, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  field:  every  where  wrong  and 
oppression:  foul  and  horrid  deeds  committed  daily^  or 
maintained  in  secret,  or  in  open.  Some  who  had  been 
called  from  shops  and  warehouses,  without  other  merit,  to 
sit  in  supreme  councils  and  committees,  (as  their  breeding 
was)  fell  to  huckster  the  commonwealth.  Others  did  there- 
after as  men  could  sooth  and  humour  them  best ;  so  he  who 
would  give  most,  or  under  covert  of  hypocritical  zeal,  in- 
sinuate basest,  enjoyed  unworthily  the  rewards  of  learning 
tad  fidelity ;  or  escaped  the  punishment  of  his  crimes  and 
•  MUton*s  Pxose  Works,  wl.  I.  p.  130. 
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not  doubt  but  with  zeal  he  joitied  in  it.    Thef 

misdeeds.  Their  votis  and  ordinances,  which  men  looked 
should  have  contained  the  repealing  of  bad  laws,  and  the 
immediate  constitution  of  better,  resounded  with  nothing 
else,  but  new  impositions,  taxes,  excises;  yearly,  monthly, 
weekly.     Not  to  reckon  the  offices,  gifts  and  preferments, 

bestowed   and   shared  among  themselves.- And,  if  the 

state  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in  much  better; 
to  reform  which,  a  certaiti  iiumber  of  divines  were  called ; 
neither  chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor 
eminent  for  either  piety  or  knowledge  above  others  left 
out,  only  as  each  member  of  parliament,  in  his  private 
fancy,  thought  fit,  so  elected  one  by  one.  The  most  part 
of  them  were  such  as  had  preached,  and  cried  down,  with 
great  shew  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishops 
and  prelates  ;  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employment 
for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge 
rather  above  human  strength.  Yet  these  conscientious 
men  (ere  any  part  of  the  work  done  for  which  they  came 
together,  and  that  on  thb  public  salary)  wanted  not  bold- 
ness, to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  their  pastor-like 
profession,  apd  especially  of  their  boasted  reformation,  to 
seize  into  their  hands,  or  hot  unwillingly  to  accept  (besides 
one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livings)  colle- 
giate masterships  in  the  universities,  rich  lectures  in  the 
city,  setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into 
their  covetous  bosoms ;  by  which  means  these  great  re- 
bukers  of  non-residence,  among  so  many  distant  cures, 
were  not  ashamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and 
non-residents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation,  doubt- 
less, by  their  own  mouths.  And  yet  the  main  doctrine, 
for  which  they  took  such  pay,  and  insisted  upon  with 
more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but  to  tell  us,  in  effect, 
that  their  doctrine  was  worth  nothing,  and  the  spirituid 
power  of  their  ministry  less  available  than  bodHy  compul- 
sion; persuading  the  magistrate  to  use  it,  as  a  stronger 
means  to  subdue  and  bring  in  conscience  than  evangelical 

VOL.  III.  p 
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tyranny  of  thp  bishops  had  been  long  odiojus  in 

'persuasion;  distrusting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual 
weapons,  which  were  given  them,  if  they  be  rightly  called, 
with  full  warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull  down  all  thoughts 
and  imaginations  that  exalt  themselves  against  God.  But . 
while  they  taught  compulsion  without  convincement, 
which,  not  long  before,  they  complained  of,  as  executed 
unchristianly  against  themselves,  these  intents  are  clear 
to  have  been  no  better  than  antichristian ;  setting  up  a 
spiritual  tyranny,  by  a  secular  power,  to  the  advancing  of 
their  own  authority  above  the  magistrate,  whom  they 
would  have  made  their  executioner,  to  punish  church- 
delinquencies,  whereof  civil  laws  had  no  cognizance.  And 
well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves'  to  be  no  better 
principled  than  their  teachers;  trusted  with  committee- 
ships, and  other  gainful  offices,  upon  their  commendations 
for  zealons,  and  (as  they  sticked  not  to  term  them)  godly 
men,  but  executing  their  places  like  children  of  the  devil, 
unfaithfully,  unjustly,  unmercifully,,  and,  where  not  cor- 
ruptly, stupidly.  So  that  between  them  the  teachers,  and 
these  the  disciples,  there  bath  not  been  a  more  ignominious 
and  mortal  wound  to  £aitl:^  ta  piety,  to  the  work  of  re- 
formation, nor  more  cause  of  blasphemy  given  to  the 
enemies  of  God  and  truth,  since  the  first  preaching   of 

reformation  * " ^A  stronger  contrast,  perhaps,  never  was 

than  what  is  formed  by  these  two  passages  of  the  same 
writer.  However,  in  this  latter,  we  may  observe  it  is  allowed 
they  began  well,  though  their  after-deeds  are  represented 
as  black,  odious  and  detestable.  Be  they  what  they  may, 
1  am  not  concerned  in  their  vindication.  Those  of  them 
that  fall  in  my  way  I  will  represent  fairly,  censure  candidly, 
and  leave  them  to  the  determination  of  the  reader.  That 
there  was  a  glorious  baad  of  patriots  in  the  house  of  comi- 
mons,  in  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  is  too 
evident  to  be  denied.    Milton,  by  mentioning  their  actions, 

*  MUtgn'i  Prose  Workt,  vol.  U.  p.  44. 
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his  ejei^  and  therefcMre  he  adhered  to  tiheiJf  emy 
mies  in  all  their  attacks  on  them :  though  he 

known  facts^  has  established  their  character  beyond  all 
contradiction.  Elated  by  prosperity,  influenced  by  the 
priesthood,  ensnared  by  wealth  and  power^  or  heated  by 
opposition,  it  is, very  possible  many  things  were  done  by 
them  which  can  never  be  justified,  though  allowances  be 
made  for  times  of  disorder  and  confusion :  more  especially 
the  permitting  their  clergy  to  tyrannize  over  the  eoqh 
sciences  of  men,  like  the  prelates  that  went  before  them. 
This  latter,  indeed,  seems  to  have  given  .Milton  the  greatest 
disgust,  who  was  a  mortal  foe  to  the  dominion  of  priests, 
and  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  He 
could  not  bear  that  the  same  kind  of  men  should  complain  of 
and  exercise  oppression;  that  those,  in  whose  cause  be  had 
drawn  his  pen,  should  defeat  all  his  hopes>  and  manifest 
that  it  was  not  liberty,  but  power,  dhey  had  beeo  conteadr 
ittg  for. 

BMsnie  yon  hnr^  ibrowti  off  yottr  pMliitt  lordy 

And  wtthftiff  n>w»  renomc'd  hit  liturgy. 

To  leise  the  widowM  whore  plarality. 

From  them  whoib  un  yeentried,  not  abhorr'di 
Bare  ye  fo^  ihU  adjure  the  ctvil  tword 

To  foroe  oar  eonioienoM  that  Cbfiit  wt  frse^ 

And  ride  ue  with  a  elanic  hievrtrchy.-— ^ 

Montesquieu  seems  to  account  well  for  a  behaviour  which 
appears  at  first  sight  so  unnatural.  '*  It  is  a  principle,*^  says 
he,  "  that  every  religion  which  is  persecuted  becomes  itself 
persecuting ;  for  as  soon  as  by  some  accidental  turn  it  arises 
from  persecution,  it  attacks  the  religion  which  persecuted 
it ;  not  as  a  religion,  but  as  a  tyranny  *.** 

The  parliament  however  rectified  their  conduct,  even  on 
this  head,  to  the  sore  displeasure  of  the  lordly  presbyters^ 
and  kept  them  from  misusing  and  oppressing  their  brethren. 
So  that  upon  the  whole,  though  they  were  not  free  from 

•  Svidl  fli  Laws,  ¥oU  II.  p.  UO. 
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was  far  enough  from  halving  fomied  a  jdan  of  a 

different  government.     "  I  can  tell  you,  Sirs/' 

faults,  yet  were  they,  in  the  eyes  of  the  knowing  and  nn- 
prejudicfed,  "the  ablest  noblest  set  of  people  this  nation 
^er  produced."  But  let  us  appeal  to  facts.— ^' When  Van 
Tromp  set  upon  Blake  in  Foleston-bay,  the  parliament  had 
not  above'  thirteen  sliips  against  threescore,  and  not  a  man 
that  had  ever  seen  any  other  fight  at  sea,  than  a  merchant 
ship  and  a  pyrate,  to  oppose  the  best  captain  in  the  world, 
mteiided^With  many  others  in  valour  and  experience  not 
touch  inferior  to  him.  Many  other  difficulties  were  ob- 
served in'  the  unsettled  state:  few  ships,  want  of  money, 
several  factions,  and  some  who  to  advance  particular  inter- 
est* betrayed  the  publick.  But  such  was  the  power  of 
Irisdom  and  integrity  of  those  that  set  at  the  helm,  and 
their  diligence  i^  chusing  men  only  for  their  merit,  was 
blessed  with  such  success,  that  in  two  years  oar  fleets  grew 
to  be  as  famous  as  our  land  armies ;  the  reputation  and 
power  of  our.najtion  rose  to  a  greater  height,  than  when 
we  possessed  the  better  half  of  France,  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Scotland  were  our  prisoners.  All  the  states, 
kings,  and  potentates  of  Europe^  most  respectfully,  not  to 
say  submissively,  sought  our  friendship ;  and  Rome  was 
more  afraid  of  Blake^  than  they  had^been  of  the  great  king 
of  Sweden,  when  he  was  ready  to  invade  Italy  with  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  This  was  the  work  of  those,  who, 
if  our  author  [Filmer]  say  true,  thought  basely  of  the 
publick  concernments ;  and  believing  things  might  be  well 
enough  managed  by  others,  minded  only  their  private  af- 
fairs. These  were  the  effects  of  the  negligence  and  igno- 
rance of  those,  who  being  suddenly  advanced  to  offices, 
were  removed  before  they  understood  the  duties  of  them  *•** 
——Mr.  Trenchard  celebrates  their  actions  in  the  following 
manner.  ''The  parliament  governed  for  five  years,  who 
made  their  name  famous  through  the  whole  earth,  conquer* 

*  Sidney  of  ^rcrniDeat,  p.'S8S.  folio.  Lond. 
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wdd  he  to  SSr  Thomas  Chichely  and  Sit  Philip 
Warwick,  "what  I  would  not  have;  though  I 
canuot .  what  I  woiQd*  •/'  the  tase  of  many> 
others  I  suppose  at  that  time..  He  appeatred 
very  zealous  4br  the  remonerta^asvee  '*  of  the  state. 

ed  their  enemies  ia   England,  Scotland^  and  Ireland  s-re^^^ 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Portugid  to  their  own  terms;,  re-' 
covered  our  reputation  at  sea;  overcame  the  Dutch  m  se-* 
veral  famous  battles ;  soured  our  trade,  and  msmaged  tfie  * 
publick  expences  with  so  much  frugality,  that/ no  Restates' 
were  gained  by  private  men  upon  the  pubhck  miseries  ;>  and  ^ 
at  last  were  passing  an  act  f<Hr  their  own  dissolution>  and- 
settling  th^  nation  in  a  free  and  impartial  commonwealdi; 
of  which  the  army  being  afraid,  thought  it  necessary  to  dis^ 
solve  them^."    The  bare  recital  of  these  facts  is  an  el6gium 
sufficient :  and  every  man  who  knows  them  to  be' facts,. will 
be  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  those  who  performed> 
them;  and  to  contemn  a  writer  who  has  the  insolence  aod 
ill  breeding  (though  a  frequenter  of  courts  and  a  lover  of 
the  polite  arts)  to  call  them  ''  a  pack  of  knaves  ^"     . 

"'  The  remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom.]    This 
remonstrance  deserves  very  particular  notice^  as  it  occasion* - 
ed  high  debates  in  the  house  of  commons ;  .divisions  among, 
the  members^  and  perhaps  hastened,  tlie  resolution  of  the 
impeachment  and  intended  seissure  of  the  lord  Kimbollon- 
and  the  five  members,  which  soon  issued  into  a  war  be^- 
tween  his  majesty *and  the  two  houses.    ''The  house  of 
commons^"^  says  Whitlock,  '^  prepared^  a  remonstrance  of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom ;  wherein  they  mentioned  ail  the 
mistakes,  misfortunes,  illegalities,  and  defaults  in  govern-  i 
meat,  since  the  king^s  coming  to  tbeerown,  the  evil  cotin-  . 
sels  and  counsellors,  and  a  malignant  party,  that  they  have 

*  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  Vlt,  ^  Short  History  of  standing  Armies, 

p.  19.  8^0.  ITSa    AuiwUB  d4, 35,  36.  «  Lanadoirae's  Works/  vol.  IL 

1^204.  lllmo.  1730. 
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of  the  kiogdom,  which,  aflker  loi^  and  sharp 
debates,  was  carried  in  the  house  of  coiBmoiis, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  December  15th, 
1641.  On  the  sixtk  of  this  month  he  was  ap« 
pointed  of  a  comouttee  with  Mr.  Pymme,  Mr. 

DO  hopes  of  settliog  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom,,  for 
want  of  a  conourrence  with  the  lords.  This  remonstrance 
was  somewhat  roughly  penned,  both  for  the  matter  and  the 
expressions  in  il;,  and  met  with  great  oppositions  in  the 
house;  insomuch  as  the  debate  of  ic  lasted  from  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  till  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning;  and  the 
sitring  up  all  night  caused  mway  through  weaicness  or  weari- 
n;ess  to  leave  the  house,  and  Sir  B.  K.  [Sk  Benjamin  Rud* 
yBxi  I  suppose]  to  ccmipace.  it  to  the  YiesdiiQt  of  a  starved 
juryV' 

The  truth  is,  this  remonstrance  contams  a  ooaeise  history 
of  the  enormities  of  Charles's  government,  the  evil  coun- 
sellors who  had,  and  did  guide  him^  ami  the  mischiefs 
which  they  had  been  meditating  against  the  bouse  itself  for 
their  opposition  to,  and  correction  of,  abuses.  '^  The  op- 
positions, obstructions  and  other  dii&cuUies,''  says  the  re- 
monstrance, ''wherewith  we  have  been  encounired,  aad 
which  still  lye  in  owr  way  with  some  strength  and  much 
cMtinacy,  are  these :  The  malignant  party  whom  we  have 
formerly  described,  to  be  the  actors  and.  prompters  of  all 
€mt  misery,  they  h«ve  taken  heart,  again ;  they  have  been 
able  to  prefer  some  of  their  own  factors  and  agents  to  de- 
grees of  honor,  to  places  of.  trust  and  employ ment  even 
dwing  the  parliament*  They  have  endeavoured  to  work  iat 
his  majesty  iU  impressions  and  opinions  oC  our  procee^ngs^ 
as  if  we  had  altogether  done  our  own  work,  aad  not  fais^ 
and  had  obtained  from  him  many  things  very  prejudicial  to 
the  crown,   both  in  respect  of  prerogative  and  profit  **•'* 


»  Wliitloob>%  Mcnomli,  p.  51.  »  Tbe  RMOMtnum  of  the  SUte  of  tlie 

Kiagdom,  p.  18.  4to.  Load.  1641. 
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Lisle,  Sit  Guy  Palmes,  lord  Falkland,  Mr. 
Strode,  Sir  John  Strangeways,  Sir***  Ai>. 
myn,  *  *  *  Hide;  to  present  some  such  course 
to  the  house,   as  may  be  fit  to  prevent  aB 

Again — "  They  have  sought,  by  many  subtile  practices,  to 
cause  jealousies  and  divisions  betwixt  ns  and  our  brethren 
of  Scotland,  by  slandering  thehr  proceedings  and  intentions 
towards  us ;  and  by  secret  endeavours  to  instigate  and  in- 
cense them  and  us  one  against  another.  They  have  had 
such  a  party  of  bishops  and  popish  lords  in  the  hou^e  of 
peers  as  hath  caused  much  opposition  and  delay  in  the  pr6- 
secution  of  delinquents,  hfndered  the  proceedings  of  divers 
good  bills  passed  in  the  commons  house,  concerning  the 
reformation  of' sundry  great  abuses  and  corruptions  both  in 
church  and  statfe.  they  have  laboured  to  seduce  and  cor- 
rupt some  of  the  commons  house,  to  draw  them  into  con- 
spiracies and  combinations  against  the  liberty  of  the  par- 
liament :  and  by  their  instruments  and  agents,  they  have 
attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  his  majesties  army, 
and  to  engage  it  for  the  maintenance  of  their  wicked  and 
trayterous  designs,  the  keeping  up  of  bishops  in  th^ir  votes 
and  functions,  and  by  force  to  compel  the  parliament  to 
order,  limit  and  dispose  their  proceedings  in  such  manner 
as  might  best  concur  with  the  intentions  of  this  dangerous 
and  potent  faction.  And  when  one  mischievous  design  and 
attempt  of  theirs  to  bring  on  the  army  against  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  city  of  London  had  been  discovered  and  pre- 
vented, they  presently  undertook  another  of  the  same  dam- 
nable nature,  with  this  addition  to  it,  to  endeavour  to  make 
the  Scottish  army  neutral,  whilst  the  English  army,  which 
they  had  laboured  to  corrupt  and  invenome  against  us  by 
their  false  and  slanderous  suggestions^  should  execute  their 
malice  to  the  subversion  of  our  religion  and  the  dissolution 
of  our  government.  Thus  they  have  been  continually  prac- 
tising to  disturb  the  peace,  and  plotting  the  destruction 
even  of  all  the  king's  dominions,  and  have  employed  their 
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abuses  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
the  house :  and  in  particular  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  information  given  to  the  house, 
concerning  the  elejtion  at  Arundel  in  Sussex  * : 

emissaries  and  agents  in  them  all  for  the  promoting  of  their 
devilish  designs^  which  the  vigilaucy  of  those  who  were 
well  affected  hath  still  discovered,  and  defeated  before  they 
were  ripe  ibr  execution  in  England  and  Scotland ;  only  in 
Ireland,  which  was  ferther  off,  they  have  had  time  and  op- 
portunity to  mould  and  prepare  their  work,  and  had  brought 
it  to  th^t  perfection,  that,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of 
that  whole  kingdom — if  their  main  enterprise  upon  the  city 
and  castle  of  Dublin  had  not  been  detected  and  prevented. 

^And  certainly,  had  not  God,  in  his  great  mercy  unto 

this  land,  discovered  and  confounded  their  former  designs, 
we  had  been  the  prologue  to  this  tragedy  in  Ireland,  and 
bad  by  this  time  been  made  the  lamentable  spectacle  of 

misery  and  confusion  ^." Lord  Clarendon  gives  a  large 

account  of  the  passing  this  remonstrance,  and  among  other 
particulars,  the  following  :  '^  They  [the  leading  men.  in  the 
house  of  commons]  promised  themselves  they  should  easily 
carry  it:  so  that  the  day  it  was  to  be  resumed,  they  enter- 
tain'd  the  house  all  the  moniing  with  other  debates,  and 
towards  noon  call'd  for  the  remonstrance ;  and  it  being 
urg'd  by  some,  that  it  was  too  late  to  enter  upon  it,  with 
much  difficulty  they  consented,  that  it  should  be  enter'd 
upon  next  morning  at  nine  of  the  clock;  and  every  clause 
should  be  debated ;  for  they  would  not  have  the  house  re- 
solv'd  into  a  committee,  which  they  believ'd  would  spend 
too  much  time.  Oliver  Cromwell  (who  a^  that  time  was 
little  taken  notice  of)  ask'd  the  lord  Falkland,  /why  he 
would  have  it  put  off,  for  that  day  would  quickly  have  de- 
termined itf  He  answered,  there  would  not  have  been 
time  enough,    for  sure  it  .would  take  some  debate.     The 

*  Joornals  of  the  Hoase  of  Commons^  »  The  Remopstrance,  &c  p.  2 1 , 
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as  he  was  appoipt^d.of  many  others.  '  So  that 
what  has  been  said  of  his  beifig  little  known, 
or  taken  notice  of  ia  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
other  replied,  A  very, sorry  one:  they  supposing,  hy  the 
computation  they  had  made,  that  very  few  would  oppose 
it/'  But  he  quickly  found  he  was  mistaken.  For  the  de- 
bates, as  appears  from  the  quotation  above  fi'om  Whitlock, 
being  very  long,  and  the  house  consenting  to  adjonm, 
''  As  they  went  out  of  the  house,  the  lord  Falkland  asked 
Oliver  Cromwell  whether  there  had  been  a  debate?  To 
which  he  answered,  he  would  take  his  word  another  time ; 
and  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  with  some  asseveration, 
that  if  the  remonstrance  had  been  rejected,  he  would  have 
sold  all  he  had  the .  next  morning,  and  never  have  seen 
England  more ;  and  he  knew  there  were  many  other  honest 
men  of  the  same  resolution.  So  near  was  the  poor  king- 
dom at  that  time  to  its  deliverance  *."  This  reflection  is 
added  by  his  lordship  on  account  of  the  small  majority  by 
which  the  remonstrance  passed,  which  he  says  was  by  nine 
voices  and  no  more.  It  is  but  a  trifle ;.  but  those  who  are 
very  positive,  should  be  exact.  The  numbers  for  passing 
the  remonstrance  were  159;  against  it,  148**;  so  it  passed 
by  eleven  voices.  Sir  Ralph  Hop  ton  read  and  presented  it 
to  his  majesty  at  Hampton-Court,  who  received  him  and 
those  who  accompanied  him  from  the  bouse  well,  but  de- 
sired it  might  not  be  published  till  the  house  had  his 
answier.  Bttt  on  th^  lothi  of  December  following  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  commons,  notwithstanding. 
TThe  above  anecdote  indicates  the  temper  ■  and  spirit  of 
Cromwell,  and  clearly  »hews  that  he  was  determined  no 

longer  to  submit  to  illeg^^I  rule. The  remonstrance 

itself  was  indeed  a  very  bold  thing,  and  little  less  than 
bidding  Charles  defiance :  nor  can  it  much  be  wondered  at. 
They  who  put  it  on  foot  well  knew  they  were  the  objects  of 

• 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  II.  p.  312.  *  Journal,  22  Nov.  1641. 
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liament,  must  be  without  foundation. — ^When 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  adhered  to  the 
parliament,  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  whom  he 

his  majesty's  hatred  and  aversion.  What  he  had  attempted 
against  them  was  apparent;  what  he  intended,  they  con- 
jectured, and,  perhaps,  more  than  he  intended.  They  had 
no  measures  now  to  keep  with  him,  and  he  nsed  as  little 
ceremony  with  them.  For  soon  after  followed  his  going  to 
the  house  to  seize  those  whom  he  deemed  heads  of  the  op- 
position; his  departure  from  Whitehall ;  the  disputes  ahout 
the  militia;  the  erecting  his  standard  at  Nottingham;  in  a 
word,  the  civil  war.  I  cannot  omit  the  following  passages 
from  Warwick ;  they  shew  the  temper  of  the' times,  and  the 
zeal  which  on  both  sides  was  exerted  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  **  Upon  the  king's  return  out  of  Scotland,  the 
city  of  London's  splendid  entertainment  of  him,  and  the 
discourses  that  flew  in  all  parts,  of  the  ample  satisfaction 
the  king  had  given  (both  which  they  foresaw,  before  it  was 
put  in  execution)  made  them  prepare  so  fotil  a  remonstrance 
.to  give  the  king  his  first  entertainment  amongst  them,  that 
a  blacker  libel  could  not  be  framed  either  against  his  person 
or  government ;  and  it  passed  so  tumultuously  two  or  three 
nights  before  the  king  came  to  town,  that  at  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  voted,  it,  1  thought,  we 
had  all  sat  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  for  we, 
like  Joab's  and  Abner's  young  men,  had  catched  at  each 
.  others  locks,  and  sheathed  our  swords  in  each  others  bowels, 
had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.Hampdenp 
by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  defer  our  angry 
debate  until  the  next  morning  *."  This  passage  does  honor 
to  Hampden's  abilities.  Mr.  Hume  says,  ^' there  are  many 
gross  falshoods  in  this  remonstrance^:*'  he  ought  to  have 
pointed  them  out,  instead  of  inventing  reasons,  and  suggest- 
ing them  to  have  been  offered  for  and  against  it. 

*  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  201.  ^  Histoiy  of  Great  BriUio,  tol.  L  p.  306. 
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chow   and'^  disciplined  in  such  manner  m 
rendered  them  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and 

*"  He  rabed  a  troop  of  horse,  wbom  be  chose  and  disci- 
plined in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  them  terrible  to  their 
enemies,  &c.]  Cromwell  adhered  to  the  parliament  out  of 
principle  and  inclination.  When  therefore  they  found 
themselves  in  danger,  and  that  a  war  was  unavoidable,  thejr 
put  themselves  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  and  gave 
commissions  to  such  members  as  well  as  others,  as  seemed 
most  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  the  earl  of  Stamford,  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
the  earl  of  Denbigh,  lord  St.  John,  with  others  of  the  no« 
bility,  accepted  commissions,  and  set  themselves  with  zeal 
to  levy  forces  to  support  their  cause*  Hampden  and  Holies 
refused  not  to  bear  arms,  but  raised  regiments,  placed 
themselves  at  their  head,  and  encountered  the  enemy  in  the 
field*  A»  did  Sir  Philip  Stapylton  and  many  others  of  that 
brave  body.  To  these  joined  themselves  »ome  young  gen* 
tiemen  of  rank  and  fortune,  frotn  a  sense  of  doty  and  fideKty 
to  their  eonntry.  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  undotibtedfy  an 
honest  man,  delivers  bis  own  sense  of  it  at  that  time  in  the 
following  manner.  ''  I  thought  it  my  duty,  upon  consider* 
ation  of  my  age  and  vigorous  constitution,  as  an  EnglLsh- 
nwn,  and  an  invitation  to  that  purpose  from  my  father,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  my  conntry,  in  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Essex,  under  the  authority  of  the 
parliament.  I  thought  the  justice  of  ^that  cause  I  bad  en-* 
gaged  in  to  be  so  evident,  that  I  could  not  imagine  it  to  be 
attenfcd  with  much  difRculty.  For  though  I  supposed  tbttt 
many  of  the  clergy,  who  had  been  the  principal  authors  6f 
ow  miseries,  together  with  sotoe  of  the  courtiers,  ^ttd  such 
as  abseltitely  depended  on  the  king  for  their  sub^stenee,  as 
also  some  foreigners,  would  adhei^  to  him ;  yet  I  could  not 
tlirnk  that  many  of  the  people,  who  had  been  long  oppressed 
with  heavy  btirdens,  and  now^ith  great  difficulty  had  ob* 
tained  a  parliament,  composed  of  such  persons  as  were 
willing  to  run  all  hazards  to  procure  a  lasting  settlement  for 
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advanced  his  own  reputation.  None  perhaps 
were  ever  more  remarkable  for  their  courage, 

tbe  nation^  would  be  either  such  eneii[iies  to  themselves;  or 
so  ungrateful  to  those  they  had  trusted/ as  not  to  stand  bj 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power :  at  least  (though  some 
might  not  have  so  much  resolution  and  courage  as  to  ven- 
ture all  with  them,  yet)  that  they  would  not  be  so  treacherous 
and  unworthy,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemy  against 
those  who  had  the  laws  of  God,  nature  and  reason,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  land,  of  their  side.  Soon  after  my  engage- 
ment in  this  cause,  I  met  with  Mr.  Richard  Fiennes,  soa 
to  the  lord  Say,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  son  to  Sir 
Miles  Fleetwood,  then  a  member  of  the  hou'se  of  commons ; 
with  whom  consulting,  it  was  resolved  by  us  to  assemble 
as  many  young  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  of  which 
we  then  were,  and  others,  as  should  be  found  disposed  to 
this  service,  in  order  to  be  instructed  together  iix'the  use  of 
"*  arnas,  to  render  ourselves  fit  and  capable  of  acting  in  case 
there  should  be  occasion  to  make  use  of  us.  To  this  end 
we  procured  a  person  experienced  in  military  aflairs  to  in- 
struct us  in  the  use  of  ai-ms ;  and  for  some  time  we  fre- 
quently met  to  exercise  at  the  Artillery-Ground  in  London. 
And  being  informed  that  the  parliament  had  resolved  to 
raise  a  life  guard  for  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  consist  of  an 
hundred  gentlemen,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Philip 
Stapelton  a  member  of  parliament,  most  of  our  company 
entered  themselves  therein,  and  made  up  the  greatest  part 
of  the  said  guard;  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Richard 
Fiennes,  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  afterwards  lieutenant  ge- 
neral, major  general  Harrison,  colonel  Nathaniel  Rich,  co- 
lonel Thomlinson,  colonel  Twisleton,  colonel  Boswejl,  major 

Whitby,   and  myself,  with   divers  others'.'- Nor  was 

Cromwell  behind  hand  in  zeal  for  this  cause,  as  appears 
from  the  following  passages  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of 
commons.  **  Whereas  Mr.  Cromwell  hath  sent  down  arms 
into  the  county  of  Cambridge,  for  the  defence  of  that 

*  LudloW)  vol  !•  p.  42,  df  sej. 
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sobrietj  and    regularity.     Indeed  the  whole 
army  under  his  command,  merited  and  ob- 

coanty;  it  is  this  day  ordered  that  Sir  Dudley  North  shall 
forthwith  pay  to  Mr.  Cromwell  one  hundred  pounds,  which 
he  hath  received  from  Mr.  Crane  late  high-sherifF  of  the 
county  of  Cambridge ;  which  said  hundred  pounds  the  said 
Mr.  Crane  had  remaining  in  his  hands  for  coat  and  conduct 
money.  Ordered  that  Mr.  Cromwell  do  move  the  lord  lieute- 
nant for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  to  grant  his  deputation 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  to 
train  and  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  that  town.''  This  was 
July  15,  1642.  The  exact  time  of  his  taking  a  commission 
I  cannot  find,  though  I  have  looked  into  many  Writers  for 
that  purpose :  it  must  however  have  been  in  the  veiy  begin- 
nings of  the  civil  war.  For  on  the  15th  of  Aug.  1642,  Sir 
Philip  Stapelton  gave  an  account  in  the  house,  from  the 
committee  for  the  defence  of  the  kiiigdom,  that  **  Mr.  Crom* 
well,  in  Cambridgeshire,  bad  seized  the  magazine  in  the  ^ 
castle  at  Cambridge  ;  and  had  hindered  the  carrying  of  the' 
plate  from  that  university.  And  on  the  18th  of  August  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  order  for  the  incfem- 
nity  of  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  Mr*  Walton,  and  those  that 
have  or  shall  assist  them  in  the  stopping  of  the  plate  that 
was  going  from  Cambridge  to  York  */' — ^The  first  rank  he 
held  in  the  army  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  was  that  of  cap- 
tain of  a  troop  of  horse,  which  he  rose  and  disciplined  after 
sBch  a  nianner  as  rendered  them,  as  well  as  their  after  com* 
panionsy.the  objects  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  applause 
of  writers  of  all  parties^  in  our  divided  country.  Let  us 
hear  dieir  testimonies.  ^  At  his  first  entrance  into,  the  wars^ 
being  but  captain. of  boise,  he  had  a  special  care  to  get  re* 
ligious  nen  into  his  troop:  these  men. were  of  greater  un- 
derstanding'than  common  soldiers,  and  therefore  were  more 
apprehensive  of  the  importance  and  consequence  of  the 
war;  and  makhig  not  money,  but  that  which  they  took  for 
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tain^  the  highest  charactCT. — ^The  first  action 
that  Cromwell  und^took  was    to  secure  the 

tbe  pnblick  felicity  to  be  their  end,  they  were  the  more  en- 
gaged to  be  valient ;  for  he  that  maketh  money  hi*  end, 
doth  esteem  his  life  above  his  pay,  and  therefore  is  like 
enough  to  save  it  by  flight,  when  danger  comes,  if  possibly 
be  can :  but  he  that  maketh  the  felicity  of  chnrch  and  state 
his  end,  esteemeth  it  above  bis  life,  and  therefore  will  the 
sooner  lay  down  his  life  for  it.  And  men  of  parts  and  nn* 
derstanding  know  how  to  manage  their  bnsiiiesB,  and  know 
that  flying  is  the  sui^st  way  to  death,  and  that  standing  to 
it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  escape ;  there  being  many  dsnally 
ihat  fall  in  flight,  for  one  that  falls  in  valient  fight.  These 
things,  it  is  probable^  Croopfwett  understood ;  and  that  none 
would  be  S4ieh  engaged  valient  men  aa  the  rdigious.  Bmt 
yet  I  conjectttfe,  that,  at  bis  first  choosing  snob  men  into 
bis  troop,,  it  was  the  very  esteem  «nd  k>te  of  leMgioiis  men 
that  principally  moved  him;  and  the  av€»ding  of  tboee  dis* 
tMMlars,  miHrtinies,  plunderings  and  grievances  of  tbe  oocMAry, 
which  deVoiat  men  in  annies  aore  commonly  girilty  of: 
by  this  means  indeed  he  sped  better  than  be  expected^ 
Akes^  Desboffough,  Beiry^,  Evanaon^  and  the  rest  of  that 
tnH)p>  did  prove  so>  valient,  that  as  far  as  1  conld  learn, 
tbey  nev«r  once  ran-  away  befoiie  an  enemy.  Herekiponr  fae  got 
sk  eommisaion  to  talbe  some  care  of  the  associated  connties, 
where  he  brought  thk  troops  into  a  douiUe  regiment,  of 
fourteen  fall  troops;  and  ati  these  as  full  of  religious  men 
as  he  could  get:  thete  baviBg  more  ,tfaa»  oMlinory  wit 
and  sesolnlaony  had  more  tham  onlinary  suecesB^''-^— r^ 
CromweiFs  owo  acoorunrt.  will  confirm  l&iflu  ^  I  waaia  pev^ 
son,"  says  h^  ^'that  from  my  first  etaiployment  w^  m^ 
denly  preferred,  and  liffaed  up  firom  lesa^  trusts  to  ^water, 
finonu  my  first  being  a  captatw  of  a  troop  of  horsey  and  I^did 
labouff  (as  well  as*  I  could)  to  disdiarge  my  trust,  and  God 
Uesaed  me  as  it  pleased  him^  and  I  did  truly  and.  plainly, 
and  then  in  a  way  of  foolish  simplicity  (as  it  was  judged  by 

*  Reliqai»  Bmterialie,  p.  58. 
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town  of  Cambridge,  for  the  paiiiament.  A» 
the  king  had  requested   a. supply  of .  money 

verie  great  aQd  wise  meu,  aad  good  men  too)  desired  to 
make  use  of  my  instruments  to  help  me  in  this  work;  and  I 
will  deal  plainly  with  you,  I  had  a  verie  worthy  friend  then, 
and  he  was  a  verie  noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memorie 
was  verie  grateful  to  you  all.  Mr.  John  Hampden,  at  my 
first  going  out  into  this  engagement,  (I  saw)  their  men  were 
beaten  at  every  hand ;  I  did  indeed,  and  I  desired  him  that 
be  would  make  some  additions  to  my  lord  Essex's  armie,  of 
some  regiments,  and  I  told  him  I  would  be  serviceable  to 
faim,  in  bringing  such  men  in,  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit, 
that  would  do  something  in  the  work :  this  is  very  true 
that  I  tell  you,  God  knowa  that  I  lie  not.  Your  troopa, 
said  I,  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men  and  tapr 
sters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows ;  and,  said  I,  their  troops 
are  gentlemens  sons,  younger  sons,  and,  persons  of  quality, 
do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows 
will  be  ever  able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honour 
and  courage  and  resolution  in  them  i  Trujiy  I  presented 
bin  in  this  manner  conscienciously,  and  truly  I  did  teU 
him,  you  must  get  men  of  a  spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill  what 
I  say,  (I  know  you  will  not)  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go 
on  as  far  as  gaidemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
beaten  still;  I  told  him  so,  I  did  truly.  He  was  a  wise 
aad  worthy  person,  and  he  did  think  that  I  talked  a  good 
notion,  but  an  impracticable  one ;  truly  I  told  him  I  coul4 
do  somewhat  in  it,  I  did  so,  and  truly  I  must  needs  say 
that  to  you  (impart  it  to  what  you  please)  I  raised  such  niea 
as  had  the  £ear  of  God  before  them,  and  made  some  con- 
science of  what  they  did,  and  from  that  day  forward,  I  must 
say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  and  wherever  they 
were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat  continnally  *J* 

*  Monarchy  anerted  to  be  the  best  form  of  gOTemment,  in  a  oonferenoe  at 
Whitehall  betweea  Oliver  and  a  ooounittee  of  parliament,  p.  38.  iond.  Svo. 
1660. 
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from  the  University,  and  intiinated  his  desire 
of  their  plate ;    for  its  better  security,    they 

— This  religion  of  Oliver  and  his  troops,  whatever  it  was, 
gave  matter  for  raillery  to  the  cavaliers.  *'  As  for  Noll 
Cromwell,"  said  Marchamont  Needham,  "he  is  gone  forth 
in  the  might  of  his  spirit,  with  all  his  train  of  disciples ; 
every  one  of  whom  is  as  David,  a  man 'of  war,  and  a  pro- 
phet; gifted  men  all,  tha;t  resolve  to  their  work  better  than 
any  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  riln  quite  through  Wales  with 
their  two  edged  swords,  to  convert  the  gentiles  *.**  I  know 
not  what  others  may  think,  but  in  my  opinion  the  character 
given  by  Cromwell  to  his  soldiers  of  religious  m6n,  and 
such  as  had  the  fear  of  God,  will  be  at  least  as  much  to  their 
honour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  as  that  which  is  contained 

in  the  following  passage  is  to  the  soldiery  of in  much 

more  modern  times.  "  It  was  remarkable  in  the  late  war, 
that  when  all  the  different  nations  which  composed  the  con- 
federate army,  were  performing  their  daily  devotions,  the 

soldiers  only,  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  the  being  of 

a  God  *.**:  This  gentleman  does  not  say  these  daring  men 
were  never  beaten,  or  that  they  continually  beat!  The 
following  passage  from  Whitlock  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
neglected.  "  Cromwell — = — had  a  brave  regiment  of  horse 
of  his  countrymen,  most  of  them  free-holders,  and  free- 
nolders  sons,  and  who  upon  matter  of  conscience,  engaged 
in  this  quarrel,  and  under  Cromwell.  And  thus  being  well 
armed  within,  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  without,  by  good  iron  arms,  they  would,  as  one  man^ 

stand  firmly,  and  charge  desperately'." Cromwell  is  cele* 

brated  for  his  manner  of  disciplining  his  soldiei^s  even  by 
an  enemy.  "  Hi  autem  initio  nee  anna  tractandi  nee  equos 
gnari,  diligentia  solerti&que  bellatores  acenrimi  evaserunt; 
equis  etenim  curandis,  nutriendis  ac  detergendis  indies 
assuefacti  sunt,  8c  si  opus  foret  aimul  humicubando ;  arma 

*  Mefxrnrius  pragmatiGus,  May  SO,  1648.  ^  Han  way's  Travels,  vol.  I. 

p.  'J3,  in  the  note.  4to.  Lond.  1753.  *  WhiUock's  Memorials,  p.  tSL 
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packed  up  the  same,  but  were  prevented  from 

insuper  polire,  nitida  &  usui  expedita  servare^  loricas  opti- 
mas  indaere^   s^que  caetero  armaturae  genere  communire 
condocefecerat  eos  Crbmwellius.     Atque  hbc'exercitii  mili- 
taris  genaJre^  prae  reliquis  commilitonam  omnibiis  emicu^re 
virtute  bellica^  pluresque  ab  hoste  palmas  reportSirunt*."  i.  e. 
"His  men^  who  in  the  beginning  were  unskilful  both  ia 
handling  their  arms,  and  managing  their  horses^  by  dili- 
gence and  industry  became  excellent  soldiers;  for  Crom- 
well used  them  daily  to  look  after,  feed  and  dress  their 
horses  ;  and,  when  it  was  needful,  to  lie  together  with  them 
on  the  ground;  and  besides,  taught  them  to  clean  and  keep 
their  arms  bright,  and  have  them  ready  for  service ;  to  chuse 
the  best  armour,  and  to  arm  themselves  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.   Trained  up  in  this  kind  of  military  exercise,  they  ex- 
celled all  their  fellow  soldiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained 
more  victories  over  their  enemies."    The  following  strata- 
gem to  try  the  courage  of  his  troopers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war  is  related  by  more  than  one  writer.    "Upon  the  first 
muster  of  his  troop,  having  privily  placed  twelve  resolute 
men  in  an  ambuscado  (it  being  near  some  of  the  king's  gar- 
risons) upon  a  signal,  on  tlie  appointed  time,  and  the  said 
ambush  with  a  trumpet  sounding,  galloped  furiously  to  the 
body,  out  of  which  some  twenty  instantly  fled  out  of  fear 
and  dismay,  and  were  glad  the  forfeiture  was  so  cheap  and 
easy;  and  ashamed  of  their  childish  and  disgraceful  desert- 
ing of  their  station  and  colours,  had  not  the  confidence  to 
request  their  continuance  in  his  service,  or  deny  or  scruple 
the  rendring  their  horses  to  them   who  should   fight   the 
Lord's  battle  in  their  stead  ^"    I  am  no  judge  of  military 
affairs:  but  1  think  it  is  a  maxini  "that  good  discipline 
makes  good  soldiers.**    Cromwell  was  quite  exact  in  this, 
and  the  behaviour  of  his  army  was  such  as  merited  Ae 
greatest  praise,  even  abstracted  from  its  valour.     Let  us 

■  Bates's  Elencbi,  pw  250.  para  9da*  *•  Flagellum,  or  the  Life,   &c.  of 

OJIver  Cromwell,  f».  24*  l2ino.  LoimL  1^3.     Perfect  Politician,  or  a  fnii  View 
of  the  Lifeof  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  4.  Svo.  liond.  1680. 
VOL.  III.  G 
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sending  it,  by  the  diligence  of  Olireri  wha 

hetn  as  eye  witness :  k  pdfi^gyrist  be  is ;  blit  on  tlii»  oooh 
Sion  seems  to  have  adhered  pretty  mtich  to  the  tnitlij^— *-^ 
''Quioqnid  effuciant  in  te  dementes  Olivari,  i^aiici  noil 
faeio^  i^lfgiosissimam  imperatorem,  religtonis  mediis  in 
exercltibus  defensorem,  protectorem^  propagatorenr,  nemo 
nisi  laudum  tuamm  sapra  modum  idvidus  hk  reperitlir,  qai 
te  non  suspexetit,  admiratas  faerit^  observainti&  sununft  non 
Goluerit.  Enim  rero.  ubinam  tenrarum  xktn  feltgiosns  vtsnt 
est  imperatofy  tamqu^  religiosns  exercitiis  f  Mimtns  ega 
sum,  varias  AngUse  provincias  tunc  pro  negotiomm  meonim^ 
vel  priactph  mei  Serenissimi  Ducis  Gneldrise  Comitis  Hieo 
mnndsei  necessitate  peragrans,  easqu^  militibos  tnis  refertas^ 
ita  quietas^  tranquillas^  pacatas^  quasi  ne  unnd  qnidem  in  i}Ii# 
miles  essct^  sic  addictas  pietati^  quasi  monachoram  non  mili- 
turn  legiones  in  pagis  ipsarum  dispcrsfe  degerent.  Ita  ceita 
singulis  diebus  itim  fundendis  Deo  precibos,  t&m  aadiendis' 
Pei  prsBconiis,  erant  assignata  tempora^  milttes  ipsOs  adeo 
roodestos^  nihilque  ni^i  Deam^  pietatem,  religionem,  virtn-^ 
tern  respirantes^  ut  ingenni  fatearcum  stnpore  non  mediocri 
s»pe  saspexi.  Atque  ne  putet  hk  aliqais  vdle  me  blandiri^ 
oleum  Olivario  diyend<?re,  vel  in  illius  anres  instillare,  testem 
Deum  adhibeo,  quod  saspiasime  prffisidiarios  Oltvarit,  mod& 
supr-^  dicto  milites  adiens^  ne  vel  mYerecnndnm  rerbnlum 
tinquam  ab  ullius  ex  illis  ore  perceperimy  jusjarandaihque' 
niillauiy  sed  meram  humanitatem,  ufbanitatem,  pietatem, 
Terecnndiam^  modestiam  ajnimadverterim.  Unde  ttequaquam 
in  Olivarii  militibns  locum  habere  potest  quod  de  omnibvt 
aliis  jatnpridem  decantatnm  est, 

"  Nutttt  Mt9  pietMt^k  viris  ^ui  eascra  ^(fatrntuf^ 

"  Sed  de  illis  dicendum  potius  est, 

"  Multa  fides  pietasqu^  viris  qui  castra  seqanntar  *,** 

Warwick,  speaking  of  his  army^  sayS|  ^^  ibey  had  aQ  eitbec 

naturally   the  phanatick  humour,  or  soon  imbibed   it:   a- 

»  VaMMm  (Mm  attf  im  OiirarS  ^  (a^  de  CMMd.  tm.  die  JhutMef,  He* 

'i»nd.  1656.  folios 
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On  this,    as  Well  as  other  occasions,   shewed 

herd  of  this  sort  of  men  being  by  him  drawn  together,  he 

made  use  of  the  zeal  and  credulity  of  those  persons, 

teaching  them,  as  they  too  readily  tanght  themselves,  that 
they  engaged  for  God,  ivhen  he  led  them  against  his  vice-- 
gerent  the  king:  and  where  this  opinion  met  with  a  natural 
conrage,  it  made  them  the  bolder,  and  too  oftner  the  cruel- 
ler: for  it  was  such  a  sort  of  men,  as  killed  brave  young 
Carendfsh  and  many  others,  after  quarter  given,  in  cold 
Wood.  And  these  men,  habited  more  to  spiritual  pride 
than  carnal  riot  of  intemperance,  so  consequently  having 
been  industrious  and  active  in  their  former  callings,  and 
professions,  where  natural  courage  wanted,  zeal  supplied 
Its  place ;  and  at  first  they  chose  rather  to  dye  than  fly ; 
end  custom  removed  fear  of  danger  x  and  afterwards  finding 
the  gweet  of  good  pay,  and  of  opulent  plunder,  and  of  pre* 
ferment,  suitable  to  activity  and  merit;  the  lucrative  part 
made  gaim  seem  to  them  a  natural  member  of  godliness  V 
Though  many  shades  are  thrown  into  Warwick*s  picture, 
it  is  still  beautiful  in  comparison  of  *'  a  dissolute,  undis- 
ciplined, wicked  beaten  army,**  which  Clariendon  tells  us 
the  king's  was,  when  lord  Hopton  took  its  command :  *'  an 
af my,  whose  horse/*  he  says,  "  their  friends  feared,  and  their 
enemies  laughed  at;  being  terrible  only  in  plunder,  atid 
rcsohlt^  in  running  away  V  Such  would  not  have  beem 
entertained  by  Cromwell.  I  shall  close  this  note  with  the 
last  writer^s  character  of  Cromwell's  army,  given  before 
both  houses  of  parliament,  Sept.  13,  166O :  I  say  Cromweirs 
army,  for  it  is  well  known  they  were  the  same  men,  for  the 
most^art,  who  had  been  formed  by  him,  and  fought  under 
his  batiners.  *'  No  other  prince,"  says  the  chancellor,  *'  in 
Europe,  would  be  willing  to  disband  such  ah  army;  an 
army  to  which  victory  is  entailed,  and  which,  humanly 
speaking,  could  harAy  fail  of  conquest  whithersoever  he 
•liQuld  lead  it.-^Aa  army  wjiose  order  and  discipliae,  whose 

•  Warwick's  Metooirs,  p.  232.  *  Clarendon,  toI*  IV.  p.  7««. 
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himself  an  active  partisan '^     In  the  course 

sobriety  and  manners,  whose  courage  and  success  hath  made 

it  famous  and   terrible    over   the  world. His  majesty 

knows  they  are  too  good  Englishmen  to  wish  that  a  stand- 
ing army  should  be  kept  up  in  the  bowels  of  their  own 
country;  that  they  who  did  but  in  Bello  pads gerere  ne- 
gotium,  and  who  whilst  an  army  lived  like  good  husbandmen 
in  the  country,  and  good  citizens  in  the  city,  will  now 
become  really  such,  and  take  delight  in  the  benefit  of  that 
peace,  they  have  so  honestly  and  so  wonderfully  brought 
to  pass  *."  What  an  elogium,  before  those  who  were  best 
of  all  able  to  judge  of  its  truth  and  propriety!  Nothing 
after  this  can  be  added. 

*^  They  were  prevented  by  the  diUgence  of  Oliver,  who 
shewed  himself  an  active  partisan.]  I  intend  not  to  par- 
ticularize the  military  exploits  of  Cromwell,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently known.  Europe  sounded  with  them;  and  they 
will  be  long  talked  of.  However^  as  this  was  his  first 
exploit,  it  may  merit  sonie  attention,  as  well  as  rectify  some 
mistakes.  Great  complaint  is  made  of  him  in  the  Querela 
Cantabrigiensis,  in  the  following  words:  "  Master  Cromwell, 
burgess  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  then  newly  turned 
a  man  of  war,  was  sent  down  by  his  masters  above,  at  the 
invitation  of  his  masters  below  (as  himself  confessed)  to 
gather  what  strength  he  could  to  stop  all  passages  that  no 
plate  might  be  sent:  but  his  designs  being  frustrated,  and 
his  opinion  as  of  an  active  subtile  man,  thereby  somewhat 
shaken  and  endangered,  he  hath  ever  since  bent  himself  to 
work  what  revenge  and  mischief  he  could  against  us.  In 
pursuit  whereof,  before  that  month  was  expired,  down  he 
comes  again  in  a  terrible  manner  with  what  forces  he  could 
draw  together,  and  surrounds  divers  colleges,  while  ,we 
were  at  our  devotion  in  our  several  chappels,  taking,  away 
prisoners,   several  doctors  of  divinity,  heads  of  colleges, 

-  '  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  voL  II.  p.  126,  8vo.  Lond.  HI  9.  Aftbix^a 
character  is  given  of  these  men  in  the  continuation  of  the  life  of  Clarendon, 
tol.  II.  i>.  40, 
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of  the  war  Re  gave  full  proof  of  his  bravery 
and  good  conduct :  at  Marston-Moor  he  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thereby  obtained 

— —and  these  he  carries  with  him  to  London  in  triumph  */' 
This  story  is  repeated  by  the  editor  of  Dr.  Barwick's  life, 
but  by  the  extract  from  the  journals,  in  the  foregoing  note, 
it  appears  that  his  design  of  stopping  the  plate  intended 
for  the  king,  was  not  frustrated,  and  therefore  the  former 
part  of  the  story  must  be  without  foundation.     May  writes, 
that  "  the  first  action  Cromwell  undertook  was  to  secure  the 
town  of  Cambridge  for  the  parliament,  about  the  middle 
of  January.     Universities  of  all  places  were  most  apt  to 
adhere   to   the   king^s  party,    esteeming   parliaments,  and 
especially  this,  the  greatest  depressors  of  that  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  in  hope  of  which  they  are  there  nurtured.    Upon 
which  reason  they  were  packing  up  a  large  quantity  of  the 
plate  that  belonged  to  all  the  colleges,  to  send  it  away  tq  , 
the  king,  which  would*  have  made  a  considerable  sum. 
This  was   foreseen   by   Cromwell ;  who  by  a  commission 
from  the  parliament,  and  lord  general  Essex,  had  raised  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  came  down  into  that  country,  with 
authority  to  raise  more  forces  as  occasion  served ;  he  came 
to  Cambridge  soon  enough  to  seize  upon  that  plate**.'' — 
What  the  quantity  of  plate  in  the  whole  was,  which  was 
packed  up  for  the  king,  appears  not;  but  the  particular 
pieces  sent  from  St.  John's  College  for  the  purpose,  amount* 
ed  to   two  thousand  sixty- five  ounces  and  three-fourths  *". 
So  that  probably  the  whole  ^yas  a  good  booty.     But  Crom- 
well seldom  did  things  by  halves.     "  Whilst  I  was  about 
Huntington,  visiting  old  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  uncle 
and  godfather,  at  his  house  at  Ramsey,  he  told  me  this 
story  of  his  successful  nephew  and  god-son  ;  that  he  visited 
him  with  a  good  strong  party  of  horse,  and  that  he  had 

•  Qaerela  Cantabrigiensis,  Svo,  p.  189.  Loni).  16i5.  •*  May's  Histoly 

of  the  Parliament,  b.  IIL  p,  79.  folio.  Lond.  1647.  «  Bar^ick'*  Life,  p.  24. 

•to.  Lond.  1724. 
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great  honour  to  himself,  aod  adv^iU^ge  to.  hw 
masters.  His  courage  notwithstanding  has  been 
called  in  question'*:  I  have  no  need  to  siay, 

asked  him  his  blessing,  and  that  the  few  hours  he  was 
there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in  his  presence ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  not  only  disarmed,  but  plundered 
\Am:  for  betook  away  all  his  plate*.*"  This  was  ia  cha- 
racter: the  uncle  was  treated  w^ith  proper  respect;  the 
cavalier  prevented  from  doing  mischief!  Crorowell  well 
understood  his  duty. 

"  His  courage  however  has  been  called  in  question.] 
It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  no  opinion  go  absurd 
as  not  to  have  been  embraced  by  some  men.  The  im- 
putation of  cowardice  to  Cromwell  would  not  easily  have 
been  thought  on,  by  those  who  had  seen  or  heard  of  his 
exploits.  But  prejudice  works  wonders,  and  in  a  trice  levels 
or  exalts  characters  in  the  eyes  of  even  wise  and  under- 
standing men.  Lord  Holies  was  undoubtedly  of  this  number; 
but  being  opposed  and  oppressed  by  Cromwell  and  his 
party,  he  could  see  nothing  to  admire^  but  every  thing  to 
blame  in  him.  ^*  He  engaged  in  a  particular  opposition  to 
Cromwell,*  says  Burnet,  '*  in  the  time  of  the  war :  they  hated 
one  another  equally.  Holies  seemed  to  carry  this  too, far, 
for  he  would  not  allow  Cromwell  to  have  been  either  wise 
or  brave;  but  often  applied  Solomoji's  observation  to  him, 
that  the  battlfe  was  not  to  tbe  strong,  nor  favour  to  the  man 
of  understanding,  but  that  time  and  chance  happened  to 
to  all  men*.*'  A  fine  way  of  levelling  the  acts  of  heroes !-^ 
But  let  us  hear  Holies  himself,  "  However  lieutenant 
general*  Cromwell  had  the  impudence  and  boldness  ta 
assume  much  of  the  honor  of  it  [the  victory  a,t  Marston- 
Moor,  in  July,  1644]  to  himself,  or  rather,  Herod  like,  to 
suffer  others  to  magnify  and  adore  him  for  it  (for  I  can 
scarce  believe  be  should  be  so  impudent  to  give  it  out 
himself,  so  conscious  as  be  must  be  of  his  own  base 

•  Warwick,  p.  351.  *  Burnet,  vol.  I.  p.  1». 
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irithout  reason.  —  His    success   procured  hini 
friends  and  reputation;  bttt  at  the  isame  time 

cowardlinees)  tboiie  who  did  the  principal  service  that  day, 
were  major  general  Lesly,  who  commanded  the  Scots  horsey 
>»ajor  general  Crawford,  who  was  major  general  to  the  earl 
of  Manchester's  brigade,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who, 
under  his  father,  commanded  the  northern  brigade.  But  my 
friend  Cromweii  had  neither  part  nor  lott  in  the  business : 
for  I  have  several  times  heard  it  from  Crawford's  own  mouth 
<and  I  think  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  if  I  say  Cromwell  him- 
self has  heard  it  from  him ;  for  he  once  said  it  aloud  in 
Weetminster-hall,  when  Cromwell  passed  by  him,  with  a 
design  be  might  hear  him)  that  when  the  whole  army  at 
Marstoo-Moor  was  in  a  fair  possibility  to  be  utterly  routed, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  running,  he  saw  the  body  of  horse  of  - 
^at  brigade  standing  still,  and  to  his  seeming  doubtful 
wbkh  way  to  charge  backward  or  forward,  when  he  came 
up  to  them  in  a  great  passion,  reviling  them  with  the 
names  of  poltroons  and  cowards,  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  stand  still  and  see  the  day  lost^  Whereupon  Crom- 
wdl  shewed  himself,  and  in  a  pitiful  voice  ssad,  ♦  Major 
general,  what  shfill  I  do  ?  He<begging  pardon  for  what  ho. 
faid,  not  knowing  he  was  there,  towards  whom  he  knew 
bis  distance  as  to  his  superior  officer)  jtold  him,  ^  Sir,  if 
you  charge  not,  all  i«  lost;' Cromwell  answered  he  wa9 
wounded,  and  was  not  able  to  charge  (his  great  wound  being 
a  little  burn  in  the  neek  by  the  accidental  going  off  behind 
him  of  one  of  his  soldiers*  pistols);  then  Crawford  desired 
him  to  go  off  the  ^eld,  and  sending  one  away  with  him. 
(whd  very  recMtily  followed  wholesome  advice)  led  them  on 
himself,  whi^h  Was  not  die  duty  of  his  place,  and  as  little 
lor  Cromwdfs  honor,  as  it  proved  to  be  much  for  the 
advuoeement  of  his  and  parties  pernicious  designs.  This  J. 
hav«  but  by  uelation,  yet  I  easily  believe  it  upon  the  credit 
of  the  reporter,  who  was  a  man  of  honor,  that  was  not 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  ipublisb  it  in  fill  pliicea.  Besides  I  have 
heard  a  parallel  story  of  his  valour  from  another  perfou 
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it  was  attended  with  the  envy  and  hatred''  of 
very  powerful  persons,  whom  he  soon  got  the 

[colonel  Dalbier]  not  iiiferiour,  neither  in  quality  nor  repu- 
^tation,  to  major  general  Crawford,  who  told  me,  that  when 
Basing  House  was  stormed,  Cromwell,  instead  of  leading 
on  his  m6n,  stood  a  good  distance  off,  out  of  gun-shot, 
behind  a  hedge.  And  something  I  can  deliver  of  him  upon 
my  own  knowledge,  which  makes  passage  for  the  easier 
belief  of  both  these  relations,  and  assures  me  that  that  man 
is  as  errand  a  coward,  as  he  is  notoriously  perfidious,  am- 
bitious, and  hypocritical.  This  was  his  base  keeping  out 
of  the  field  at  Keinton  battle  ;  where  he  with  his  troop  of 
horse  came  not  in,  impudently  and  ridiculously  affirming, 
the  day  after,  that  he  had  been  all  that  day  seeking  the 
army  and  place  of  fight,  though  bis  quarters  were  but  at 
a  village  near  hand,  whence  he  could  not  find  his  way,  nor 
be,  directed  by  his  ear,  when  the  ordnance  was  heard^  as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  20  or  30  miles  off;  so  that 
certainly  he  is  far  from  the  man  he  is  taken  for  V  Mr. 
Walpole,  referring  to  this  passage,  says  *'  from  the  ex- 
tream  good  sense  of  his  lordship's  speeches  and  letters,  one 
should  not  have  expected  that  weak  attempt  to  blast  Crom- 
well for  a  coward.  How  a  judicatory  in  the  temple  of 
fame  would  laugh  at  such  witnesses  as  major  general 
Crawford  and  a  colonel  Dalbier!  Caesar  and  Cromwell  are 
not  amenable  to  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer^/' 

*^  His  success  was  attended  with  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
very  powerful  persons.]  The  following  passages  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  this.  "  Colonel  Cromwell  being 
made  lieutenant  general  of  the  earl  of  Manchester's  army, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  commons  touching  the  busi- 
ness of  Dennington  castle,  and  seemed  (but  cautiously 
enough)  to  lay  more  blame  on  the  officers  of  the  lord  gene- 
ral's army,  than  upon  any  other.    And  the  point  of  privi- 

*  HoUes's  Memoirs,  p.  15*  £^  seq.  8vo.  Lond.  1699.  *  Catalofue  ©f 

Royal  and  Noble  Authors^  vol.  II.  p.  32. 
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better  of,  by  craft,  dissimulation,  hypocrisy^ 

ledge  was  debated  touching  the  lords  transmitting  of  a  charge 
from  them,  before  it  was  brought  up  to  them.    This  reflect- 
ed upon   lieutenant   general  Cromwell,  of  whom  the  lord 
general  now  began  to  have  some  jealousies,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  put  to*  his  strength  to  rid  Cromwell  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  mean&  to  be  used  to  effect  this,  was  supposed  to  be 
by  the  Scots  commissioners,  who  were  not  well  pleased  with 
Cromwell  crpon  some  words  which  he  had  spoken  (as  thej 
apprehended)  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  their  nation.     One 
evening  very  late,  Maynard  and  I  were  sent  for  by  the  lord 
general  to  Essex-house,  and  there  was  no  excuse  to  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  did  we  know  beforehand  the  occasion  of  our  be- 
ing sent  for :  when  we  came  to  Essex-house,  we  were  brought 
to  the  lord  general,  and  with  him  were  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  Sir  John  Meyrick, 
and  divers  others  of  his  special  friends.    After  compliments, 
and  that  all  were  set  down  in  council,  the  lord  general,  in 
general  terms  having  mentioned  his  having  sent  for  them  on 
important  business,  desired  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland 
to  enter  into  the  detail,  which  he  did  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Master  Maynard  and  master  Whitlock,  I  can  assure 
you  of  the  great  opinion  both  my  brethren  and  myself  havef 
of  your  worth  and  abilities,  else  we  should  not  have  desired 
this  meeting  with  you,  and  since  it  is  his  excellency's  plea- 
sure that  I  should  acquaint  you  with  the  matter  upon  whilke 
your  counsel  is  desired,  I  shall  obey  his  commands,  and 
briefly  recite  the  business  to  you.     You  ken  vary  weel  that 
lieutenant  general  Cromwell  is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  since 
the  advance  of  our  army  into  England,  he  hath  used  all 
underhand  and  cunning  means  to  take  ofl^  from  our  honor 
and  merit  of  this  kingdom ;  an  evil  requital  of  all  our  hazards 
and  services:  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are  nevertheless  fully 
satisfied  of  the  aflfections  and  gratitude  of  the  gude  people 
of  this  nation  in  the  general.     It  is  thought  requisite  for  us, 
mdfor  the  carrying  on  of  the  cause  of  the  twdy  kingdom^, 
tiat  this  obstacle  or  remora  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way,. 
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Hud  tlia  iwual  arU  of  men  bent  on  defeating  tb* 

whom  we  foresee  will  otherwise  be  no  &mall  impcclimeQt  to 
DS,  aod  the  gude  desiga  we  have  undertcdceq.  He  not  only 
b  no  frieod  to  us^  aod  the  government  of  our  church,  but  he 
i»  aUo  no  wel^willer  to  his  excellency,  whom  ypo  »d  we  . 
all  have  cause  to  love  and  honour;  and  if  he  be  permitted  to 
go  oa  in  bis  ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whole  bnsi* 
ness;  therefore  we  are  to  advijse  of  some  course  to  be  taktm 
for  prevention  of  that  mischief.  You  ken  very  wele  the 
accprd  'twixt  the  twa  kingdoms,  and  the  anion  by  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  if  any  be  an  incendiary 
between  the  twa  nations,  bow  is  he  to  be  proceeded  aigatnst : 
!Now  the  matter  i^,  wherein  we  desire  your  opinions,  what 
yon  tak  the  meaning  of  this  word  incendiary  to  be,  aod 
whether  lieutenant  geoeral  Cromwell  be  not  sicke  lui  iQeeii*> 
diary,  ay  is  meant  thereby,  and  whilke  way  wnd  be  best  to 
tak  to  proceed  against  him,  if  be  be  proved  to  be  ateke  an 
incendiary,  and  tbait  wiU  clepe  his  wings  from  soaring  to 
the  prejudice  o(  oor  cfluuse.  Now  you  may  ken  that  by  our 
law  in  Scotland  we  clepe  him  an  incendiary  wbay  kic^leth 
coals  of  contention,  and  raiseth  differences  in  the  state  to 
the  pnblick  damage,  and  he  UtanquampiAlicushQstiipairia; 
whether  your  Uw  be  the  same  or  not,  you  ken  best  who 
are  mickle  learned  therein,  and  therefore  with  the  favour  of 
bU  excellency  we  desire  your  judgments  in  these  points  V 
Whitlock  in  answer  hereunto  observed,  ^  that  the  sense 
of  the  word  incendiary  waa  the  same  in  both  nations ;  imt 
whether  CxomweU  wa»  one  depended  on  prooft ;  if  proofs 
"were  wantingjy  he  waa  none :  if  such  were  at  hand,  he  might 
be  proceeded  a^iiu^t  in  parliament."  He  ntoreovser  observ- 
ed, that  it  became  not  persons  of  their  bonoar  and  Mitfaonty 
tf>  appear  in  any  businejis,  especially,  of  an  acensatioa,  bvt 
i»iicb  as  th^  aaw  could  be  cWly  made  out,  and  be  biought 
to  the  effect  intended,  CromweH'a  pnrts  w^e  then  desicrfb- 
ed;  bis  interest  in  theh^use  ofeommons,  and  even  m  the 
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designs  of  their   foes,   and   advancing   thfir 

bouse  of  peers,  aad  his  abilities  to  manage  his  own  defence 
to  tbe  best  adyantage.  He  advised  tlierefoie  that  the  mattar 
for  the  preseot  wight  be  dropt;  that  the  proofs  against  htm 
might  be  collected^  and  then  they  miglit  eomult  and  advise 
afresh*  Majnaxd  concurriDg  iq  ibe  sacne  opinion^  the  affaic 
was  at  a  stand,  and  nothing  came  of  it :  ^*  though  Mr.  HoUtfl, 
and  Sir  Phihp  Stapyltoo,  a^d  some  others^  ipake  smartly  ta 
the  business,  and  mentioned  some  particular  passages,  and 
words  of  CromweU's  tending  to  prove  him  to  be  an  incen<* 
diary;  and  they  did  not  apprehend  his  interest  in  tbe  house 
of  commons  to  he  sp  much  as  was  supposed ;  and  they  would 
willingly  have  been  upi^  the  accusation  of  him*."  This 
was  at  tbe  letter  end  of  the  year  }£44.  Mr.  Whitlock  ciosei 
bis  account  ^  this  remarkable  conversation  with  die  foUow«> 
iag  words :  ^^  I  bad  soime  cause  to  believe,  thai  at  this  4^ 
bate,  some  who  were  prese&t,  were  false  brethren,  find  io^ 
formed  CmmweU  of  all  that  passed  among- us,  and  af^ter  thai 
Cromwell,  though  be  t^ok  no  notice  of  any  particulHar  pasi» 
»age$  at  that  time,  yet  be  seemed  more  kind  to  me  and  Mr* 
Maynard  tbao  be  had  been  formerly,  and  carried  on  hm 
design  more  actively  of  making  way  for  his^Mvn  advance* 
ment  V  This  was  tbe  fate  of  Cromwell :  envy  followed  hie 
great  deeds,  and  deep  deaigns  were  laid  for  clipping  bii 
wings,  ejre  he  seemed  to  hava  done  any  thing  to  have  de«^ 
served  such  treatmeoit.  We  need  not  w^der  after  thif, 
th^  he  opposed  tbe  Scots^  ^Essex  and  HoUis,  and  that  they 
enlertaioed  a  deadly  hatred  of  him^*«-T-*Tbe  charge  adiraiioed 
against  Cromwell  here,  was  that  be  was  no  friend  to  tbe 
Scots,  and  the  government  of  their  dwreh,  and  no  wdll^ 
wisher  to  lord  £ascuc.  Tbe  charge  ii^deed  might  be  trae 
enough;  tbojigh  a  poor  foundation  for *a parliamentary  pao* 
secution,  at  least  if  justice  had  taken  plaoe^  Prol^ebie  it  it 
be  thought  tlie  huiinesi  ia  which  be  waa  engaged  migbt 
have  heen^ooe  without  tbe  Soots;  Qmt  4iey  migbt  bring 
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own;   by  ik^p  dissimulation,  I  say,  and  his 

abotit  a  peace  in  conjunction  with  Essex,  very  different  from 
his  wishes;  and  as  for  their  chui-ch  government,  he,  with 
nmny  other  sensible  men,  had  a  great  disrelish  of  it.  It  is 
well  enough  known,  that  when  the  parliament  applied  for 
assistance  to  the  Scots,  it  was  granted  among  other  things 
upon  condition  of  their  taking  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
niamt  together  with  the  Scottish  nation,  whereby  tliey  bound 
themsdyes  among  othei:  particulars,  "  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  churches  of  God,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith, 
form  of  church  government,  directory  for  worship  and  cate- 
chizing. And  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  persons, 
to  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is 
church  government  by  arch-bishops,  bishops,  their  chancef- 
lors  and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  chapters,  arch-dea- 
cons, and  all  other  ecclesiastical  officers  depending  on  that 
hierarchy)  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneiiess,  and 
whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine 

and  the  power  of  godliness. And  they  were  also  by  the 

same  covenant  to  endeavour  with  their  estates  and  lives 
mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  priviledges  of  the  par- 
liaments, and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms :  and  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdoms,  that  the  world  might  bear  witness  of  their 
loyalty,  and  that  they  had  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to 
diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness*/'  This 
covenant  was  taken  by  both  bouses  of  parliament,  Sept.  ^5, 
1643,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  army  were  strictly  enjoined 
to  do  the  same,  as  well  as  the  people  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Cromwell  therefore  must  have  taken  it;  but  in  the 
same  manner  as  men  take  many  other  things,  much  against 
his  mind,  though  he  had  art  enough  then  to  conceal  his 
dislike :  for  it  cannot  be  thought  but  it  must  be  very  dis- 

*  Parliamentary  History,  voU  XIL  p.  397.  Svo.  Lond.  1753. 
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interest  in  the  army  *%  and  the  house  of  com- 

agreeable  to  him  to  be  bound  to  introduce  a  discipline  hia 
large  .soul  abhorred,  and  to  preserve  and  defend  a  prince 
whom  he  was  to  fight  against,  and  whose  power  and  great- 
ness were  the  objects  of  his  dread.  In  short  Cromwell  came 
not  into  the  schemes  of  the  Scots,  either  religious  or  politi* 
cal,and  consequently  was  hated  by  them. 

^  By  craft,  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  he  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  foes.]     No  man  was  ever  more  taxed  with  hypo- 
ccisy  and  dissimulation  than  Cromwell :  his  enemies  were 
continually  reproaching  him  with  it;  his  friends  could  not 
deny  it;  ^nd  the  trujth  of  history  requires  it  should  be  fully 
laid  open.   For  every  thing  is  useful :  vices  and  follies  instruct 
as  well  as  virtues :  though  wise  men  only  profit  by  them^      ■ 
Let  us  hear  the  accusations  against  Oliver  on  this  head*    **  If 
craft  be  wisdom,"  says  Mr.  Cowley,  "  fmd  dissimulation  wit 
(assisted  both  and  improved  with  hypocrisies  and  perjuries) 
I  must  not  deny  him  to  have  been  singular  in  both ;  but  so 
gross  wafs  the  manner  in  which  he  made  use  of  them,  that  as 
wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at  first,  so  no  man 
'  was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last ;  neither  did  any  man 
seem  to  do  it,  hut  those  who  thought  they  gained  as  much 
by  tbat  dissembling,  as  he  did  by  his.     His  very  actings  of 
godliness  grew  at  last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player  by  putting 
on  a  gown,  should  think  he  represented  excellently  a  woman, 
though  his  beard  at  the  same  time  were  seen  by  all  the  spec-^ 
^tors.     If  you  ask  me  why  they  did  not  hiss,  and  explode 
him  off  the  stage,  I  can  only  answer,  that  they  durst  not  do 
so,  because  the  actors  and  door-keepers  were  too  strong  for 
the  company.      I  must  confess  that  by  these  arts  (how 
grossly  soever  managed,  as  by  hypocritical  praying,   and 
silly  preaching,  by  unmanly  tears  and  whinings,  by  falshoods 
and  perjuries  (even  diabolical),  he  had  at  first  the  good  for- 
tune, (as  men  call  it,  that  is  the  ill  fortune),  to  attain  his  ends ; 
but  it  was  because  his  ends  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no 
human  wisdom  could  foresee  them;  which  made  them  who 
had  to  do  with  him  believe  that  he  was  .rather  a  weU*mean- 
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mcm^y  he  got  tl^  better  of  all  his  foes;  for  it  ^ 

tog  and  deluded  bigot,  than  a  crafty  and  malicious  im^ 
podtofV  Another  writer  who  also  lived  in  Cromwell*^ 
time,  and  wrote  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  power, 
MpresMs  himself  in  the  following  manner:  *' Had  not  his 
highness  bftd  a  faculty  to  be  fltient  irt  hi*  tears,  and  eloquent 
in  his  execrations  ;  had  he  not  had  spongie  eyes,  and  a  strp-- 
jrte  conscience ;  and  besides  to  dt>  with  people  of  great  faith, 
bot  little  wit:  his  courage,  and  the  rest  of  his  moral  virtues, 
with  the  help  of  his  janissaries,  had  never  been  able  so  far 
lo  advance  him  out  of  the  r^ach  of  justice,  that  we  should  have 
need  to  call  fcwr  any  other  hand  to  remove  him,  but  that  of  th^ 
bwigman  V*  And  again—"  He  bath  found  indeed  that  in 
godliness  there  is  great  gain ;  and  that  preaching  and  praying 
well  managed,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms,  as  well  as  that  of 
heav^n^  Hi&  indeed  have  been  pious  arms;  for  he  hath 
conquered  most  by  those  of  the  church,  by  prayers  and  tears. 
But  the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for  onr  honor  to  be  governed 
by  one  that  can  nninage  both  tbe  spiritual  and  *temporal  * 
iword,  and,  Roman  like,  to  have  our  emperor  our  high 
priest,  we  might  haveT^ad  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
nod  it  woald  have  cost  us  but  our  tytbes,  which  now  costs 
us  all  V  These  are  general  declamations.  Let  us  see  what 
facts  there  are  to  ^support  them.  Lord  UiyWes  speaking  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  army  on  account  of  Some  regiments  being 
wdered  to  go  to  Ireland,  by  the  parliament,  has  the  follow- 
ifyg  passages :  "  When  they  [the  officers]  had  wrought  thfe 
Ifeit,  Sit  Thomas  Fairfax  himself  came  to  London  upon  pre-^ 
tence  of  taking  physick ;    Cromwell,   Ireton,  Fleetwood, 


"Cowley's  Difcotirse concerning  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  88. 
•KftHttgf  no  Mtt«!tT,  p.  6.  4to.  tond.  1689.  KillitiJ?  no  Murder  litis  becrt 
^iteofit*  utHV^fMilly  given  to  Colcnef  Tittis.  Baf  in  a  n&nri^tlte  tonclimg  Colone} 
£(lward  Senby,  [of  whom  there  is  ati  dccmmt  in  Citrendon*  vol.  Vi.  p.  640]  who 
lately  died  j^prisonet  mlhe  Tower,  dated  Jan.  20,  1657.  O.  S.  it  h  said,  "  tkaft 
lie  owned  the  t)ook  called  Kilting  no  MQrder;  and  said  he  was  stilicf  that  jud^ 
IBMC    ^  Metcorfus  I'oliticu^  No.  3$?.  p.  {252.  and  Thurloe,  toI.  Vt  p»  560. 
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^M  tiflsafe^  m  well  m  unpopular,  to  attack  » 

Rainsborcmgb^  who  were  meoibers  of  the  bottle  tf  cotumom 
ais  well  as  ptfn<itpal  officers  of  the  army^  keep  the  hoase,  tha€ 
the  sotdiers  iitight  be  left  to  themselves  to  fire  the  more^  run 
up  to  eittmams^  and  pat  themseWes  into  a  postare  to  earry 
on  their  work  of  rebellioQ  with  a  high  and  violent  hand^ 
which  had  been  so  handsomelj  done :  for  either  they  mnst 
haye  appeared  in  il,  and  joined  with  the  soldiers,  which 
had  been  too  gross,  or  have  stopped  it  in  the  beginning, 
cYashed  the  derpent  in  the  egg,  which  had  been  most  easy^ 
but  was  contrary  to  their  design.    So  now  they  give  the 
bttsiness  fime  to  foment,  and  the  rebellion  to  grow  to  some 
hcadi  that  afterwards  when  they  should  come  amongst 
them  (for  they  conid  not  bat  expect  the  pariiament  would 
send  them  down>  they  might  seem  to  be  carryed  with 
the   violence,    and    to   give  Some   way    for    preventing 
greater  inconveiiieneies,  and  to  keep  them  from  extremi-' 
ties  till  the  monster  was  formed,  and  got  to  that  strength 
#als   to  j^teet  itself  and  them,   when  they  might  with* 
diit  danger    declare  for  it,  which   they   afterwards   didc 
In  the  mean  time  disclaiming  it^  blaming  the  soldier* 
at  that  distance  (as  Cromwell  did  openly  in  the  house,  pro- 
testing, for  his  part,  he  would  stidt  to  the  parliament) 
whilst  underhand  they  sent  them  encouragements  and  di- 
rections ;  for  nothing  was  done  there,  but  by  advice  and 
countenance  fifom  London,  where  the  whole  business  was^ 
So  laict,  the  rebellion  resolved  upon,  and. the  officers  that 
were  in  town  so  deeply  engaged^  that  when  the  full  time 
was  canie  for  patting  things  in  execution,  my  friend  Crom- 
well, who  bad  been  sent  down  by  the  parliament  to  d^ 
good  offices,  was  come  up  again  without  doing  any,  and  he 
who  had  made  those  solemn  protestations  with  some  great 
imprecations  on  himself  if  he  failed  in  his  performance,  did, 
notwii^tanding,  privily  convey  thence  his  goods  (which 
amny  of  the  faidepeodants  did  likewise,  leaving  city  and 
parliament  as  marked  out  for  destruction)  wd  then  without 
leave  of  the  house  (after  some  m:Cmbers  missing  him  and 
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man  crowaed  with  victories,  and  applauded 

fearing  him  gone,  had  moved  to  have  him  sent  for ;  where- 
ufKHi  he  being,  as  it  seems,  not  yet  gone;  and  having 
notice  of  it,  came  and  shewed  himself  a  little  in  the  house) 
did  steal  away  that  evening,  I  may  say  ran  away  post  down 
to  the  army,  and  presently  joia*in  the  subscription  of  a 
rebellious  letter*/' Burnet  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote on  the  authority  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston.  "  Whea 
the  house  of  commons  and  the  army  were  a  quarelliog,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  ojSicers  it  was  proposed  to  purge  the  army 
better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to  depend  on.  Crom*. 
well  upon  that  said,  he  was  sure  of  the  army;  but  there 
was  another  body  that  had  more  need  of  purging,  naming 
the  house  of  commons,  and  he  thought  the  army  only 
could  do  that.  Two  officers  that  were  present  brought  an 
account  of  this  to  Grimston,  who  carried  them  with  him 
to  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  being  resolved, 
to  justify  it  to  the  house.  There  was  another  debate  then 
on  foot;  but  Grimston  diverted  it,  and  said  be  had  a 
matter  of  priviledge  of  the  highest  sort  to  lay  before  them  : 
it  was  about  the  being  and  freedom  of  the  house.  So  he 
charged  Cromwell  with  the  design  of  putting  a  force  on 
the  house.  He  had  his  witnesses  at  the  door,  and  desired 
they  might  be  examined.  They  were  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  Justified  all  that  they  had  said  to  him,  and  gave  a  full 
relation  of  all  that  had  pajssed  at  their  meetings.  When 
they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  made 
a  solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  innocence,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  house :  he  submitted  himself  to 
Ijie  providence  of  God,  who  it  seems  thought  fit  to  exercise 
him  with  calumny  and  slander,  but  he  submitted  his  cause 
to  him.  This  he  did  with  great  vehemence,  and  witli 
many  tears.  After  this  strange  and  bold  preamble,  he 
made  so  long  a  speech,  justifying  both  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  except  a  few  that  seemed  inclined  to, 

*  HoUes's  Menunn^  p.  48. 
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&»a  i»int  and  ah  hero,  by  the  soldiers  and  ^% 
people. 

mum  back  to  Egypt^  that  he  wearied  out  the  hoate,  and- 
wrought  so  much  o&  his  party,  that  what  the  witnesses  had 
said  was  so  little  belieYed,  that  had  itheenmoted,  Orimstoa 
thought  that  both  he  and  they  would  hate  beea  sent  to  the 
Towen  But  whether  their  guilt  made  them  modest,  or 
that  they  had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  muc^  talked  of, 
they  let  it  fall:  aud  there  was  no  strength  in  the  oth^  side 
to  oarry  it  further.  To  complete  the  scaie,  as  soon  as  ever 
Cromwell  got  out  of  the  house,  he  resolred  to  trust  himself 
no  more  amongst  them;  but  went  to  the  army,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  brought  them  up,  and  forced  a  great  many  fSroni 
the  houses''  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  ''  A  true  narrative  of 
the  occasions  and  causeii  of  the  late  lord  general  Gromw^V 
anger  and  indignation  against  lieutenant  colonel  George 
Joyce  (sometimes  comet  Joice)  who  secured  the  king  at 
Holmby,**  reprinted  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  Ae  Harleiaa 
Miscellany,,  we  have  several  particulars,  which  shew  how 
deztrousty  Cromwell  managed  his  mask,  and  jM^ctised 
**  one  of  the  maxims  which  the  devil,  in  a  late  visit  upon 
«arth>  left  to  his  disciples,  which  is,  when  once  you  are  got' 
np,  to  kick  the  stool  from  under  you  \**  '^  After  the  king,'* 
says  this  writer,  ^*  was  seized  by  Joice,  notice  was  taken 
that  Cmmwell  lifted  up  his  hands  in  the  parliament,  and 
called  God,  angels,  and  men  to  witness  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Joyce's  going  for  the  king.  Thereupon  the 
Mid  Joyce  asked  Cromwell  what  made  him  to  speMc  such 
w<Mt^f  And  whether  he  intended  to  do  as  the  king  had 
done  before  him,  viz.  swear  and  lye  ?  And  bid  him  mark 
what  would  be  the  end  of  such  things;  cautioning  him  to 
take  heed  and  beware  of  such  actions :  but  he  slighted  those 
warnings,  and  soon  after  flattered  the  said  Joyce  again 

with  tears  of  repentance. ^The  said  Joyce  protesting 

against  the  purging  of  the  parliament,  was  threatned  by 

*  Bamet^  ToL  I.  p.  67.  '^  IVm  J«nei^  ' 
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:  Though  tfie  parliament  had  in  many  plac^^ 
been  successful,  the  war  was  like  to  continue: 

Grouiwell  to  Be  destroyed,  and  when  he  gave  him  reason*. 

agmnst  dissolving  the  parliameat  he  was  very  angry. 

Being  about  to  bjiy  Finkley  Park  in  HampslHre/and  bavmg 
geiauerousjy  offered  to  part  with  all  or  any  part  of  it  again  to 
Richard  Cromwell;  Oliver  teok  him  in  his  arms,  and  told 
l\un  that  huQself>  and  his  son,  and  faBsily,  were  more 
beholden  to  him  than  to  all  the  world  besides,  and  there- 
fore bad  him  go  on  and  prosper.  Upon  this  Joyce  went  the 
msxt  morning  about  it,  and  there  being  a  full  committee 
[the;  Park  belonged  to  the  crown]  he  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  contracting  for  the  said  Pai^k,  when  on  a  sudden  in 
c^me  Richard,  his  father  then  overtopping  all  .in  power,^ 
with  three  lawyers  with  him,  and  required  them  to  proceed 
no  further  in  it^  in  regard  it  was  his  own  inheritance,  and 
Ao  park,  as  ^as  supposed.  Whereupon  Joyce  infoimed 
the  conmiittee  of ,  the  whole  discourse^  that  had  passed 
between  the  general,  his  son,  and  himself  the  night  bef<^e; 
upon  which  he  fell  upon  him  in  foul  words;  saying  Sirrah, 
sirrah,  hold  your  tongue,  or  I  shall  make  you  repent  the 
time  y^u  were  born;  .which  the  committee  .perceivings- 
desired  them  to  withdraw ;  and  siqce  that  time  never  j}urst 
meddle  with  the  park  any  further.  .  Wherpupon,  and  his 
bearing  testimony  against  Cromwell's  being  ipade  Protector, 
endeavours,  were  used  to  ruin  him*  And  to  that  purpose. 
Iiis  lieutenant  (who before  had  accused  him,  but  could  make 
nothing  of  it)  was  sent  for  by  Cromwell,  and  encouraged  to 
prosecute  him  again,  and  contrary  to  the  custom  and  course 
qf  the  army,  privately  appointed  officers,  and  such  as  be 
could  trust  in  such  an  affair,  to  take  the  lieutenant's  then 
deposition  s^gainst  Joyce:  and  t^ey  took  his  deposition, 
who  swore  falsly  that  he  should  hear  him.  say,  that  he  was 
sorry  that  Lockyer  had  not  pistolled  Cromwell ;  and  there- 
upon sent  him  to  prison  without  bail,  and  order  was  given 
that  he  should  be  kept  close  prisoner,  which  accordingly 
was  done;  and. afterwards  cashiered.    The. lieutenant  who 
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this  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  strength  of 

had  prosecuted^  applying  to  Cromwell  for  prefennent  as 
hebad been  promised,  was  told  that  he  had  not  dealt  like  a 
Christiaa .with*  Joyce:  he  thereupon  replying,  hfe  had  done 
nothing  but' what  he  had  been  commanded  by  him,  wa» 
thrust  our  of  his-  chamber  by  Cromwell,  and  bad  go  as  a 
knaveasrhewasV'  *    • 

I  will  add  a  tektion  or  two  from  Ludlow,  who  knew 
the  man,  and'  has  drawn  his  character,  in  some  things, 
with  great  exactness.  Speaking  concerning  Fairfax's  de- 
cliniBg  to  command  the  army  against  the  Scots,  who  were 
about  to  invade  England  in  behalf  of  the  title  of  Charles  II. 
he  goes  on  in  the  following  matiner:  "  Upon  this  lieutenant 
geiteral  Croftiwell  pressed,  that  notwithstanding  the  un- 
wiyingoess  of  the  lord  Fairfax  to  command  upon  this 
occasion,  'they  Would  yet  continue  him  to  be  general  of  the 
army;  professing  for  himself,  that  he  would  rather  chuse 
to  'serve  under  him  in  his  post,  than  to  command  the 
greatest  army  in  Europe;  But  the  council  of  state  not  ap-" 
proving  that  advice,  appointed  a  committee  of  some  of 
themselves  to  confer  farther  with  the  general  in  order  to  his 
satisfaction.  This  committee  was  appointed  upon  the 
motion  of  the  lieutenant  general,  who  acted  his  p^rt  so  to 
the  life,  that  I  really  thought  him  in  earnest;  which  obliged 
nieto  step  to  him  as  he  was  withdrawing  with  the  rest  of 
the  committee  out  of  the  council  chamber,  and  to  desire 
him,  that  ••he  would  not  in  compliment  and  humility  ob- 
struct the  service  of  the  nation  by  his  refusal;  but  the  con- 
sequence made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  he  had  no  such 
intention.  The  committee  having  spent  some  time  in 
debate  with  the  lord  Fairfax  without  any  success,  returned 
to  the  council  of  state,  whereupon  they  ordered  the  report 
of  this  affair  to  be  made  to  the  parliament.  Which  being 
done,  and  some  of  the  general's  friends  informing  them, 
that  though  he  had  shewed  some  unwillingness  to  be  em- 

•  Harteian  MisteUany,  vol.  VIII. 
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the  king;  partly  by  the  div^ooiis  m.parlia^ 

ployed  in  ihU  expedition  himself^  yet  beiog  more  unwilUBg^ 
to  hinder  tiie  nndertakiog  of  it  by  another,  be  hiul  sent  his 
secretarji  who  attended  at  the  door,  to  torrender  his  com* 
mission,  if  they  thought  fit  to  reoeive  it;  the  seer^iury  was 
called  in,  and  delivered  the  commission,  which  the  pariia* 
meot  having  received,  they  proceeded  to  settle  an  annual 
revenue  of  five  thousand  pounds  upon  die  lord  Fairfiuc, 
in  consideration  of  bis  fcurmer  services,  and  then  voted  lieu-' 
tenant  general  Cromwell  to  be  captain  general  of  all  their 
land  forces,  ordering  a  commission  forthwith  to  be  diawn 
tp  to  that  effect,  and  referred  to  the  coancil  of  state  to 
hasten  the  preparations  for  the  northern  espediticMi.  A  little 
after  as  I  sat  in  the  house,  near  general  CromVell,  he  told 
me,  that  having  observed  an  alteration  in  my  looks  and 
carriage  towards  him,  he  apprehended  that  I  entertained 
some  suspicions  of  him ;  and  that  being  perawaded  of  the 
tendency  of  Uie  designs  of  us  both  to  the  advancement  of 
<be  publick  service,  he  desired  that  a  meeting  might  be 
Appointed,  wherein  with  freedom  we  might  discover  tk^ 
grounds  of  our  mistakes  and  misapprehwsions,  and  create 
a  good  understanding  between  us  for  the  future.  I  answer* 
ed,  that  be  discovered  in  me  what  I  had  never  perceived  in 
myself;  and  that  if  I  troubled  him  not  so  ftequently  as 
formerly,  it  was  either  because  I  was  conscious  oi  that 
weight  of  business  that  lay  upon  him,  or  that  I  had  aothtng 
to  importune  him  withal  upon  my  own  or  any  other  ac* 
eonnt;  yet  since  he  was  pleased  to  do  me  the  honor  to 
desire  a  free  conversation  with  me,  I  assured  bim  of  my 
leadiness  therein.  Whereupon  we  resolved  to  meet  that 
if temoon  in  the  council  of  stale,  and  from  thence  to  with* 
draw  to  a  private  room,  which  we  dkl  accordingly  in  tlse 
queen's  guard-chamber,  where  he  eadeavouied  to  persmidb 
me  of  the  necessity  incumbeat  upon  him  to  do  several 
things  that  appeared  extraordinary  in  the  judgmeal  jof  aoaie 
men,  who  in  opposition  to  him  took  such  courses  as  would 
bring  rain  upon  themselves,  as  well  as  him  and  the  publick 
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m«it,   and  among  the  commanders  of  their 

cause^  affinning  bis  lateotions  to  he  direeted  entirdy  i»  fkt 
good  of  the  feophy  and  proSessiiig  his  readinesa  to  sacrifiee 
his  life  in  their  service,    I  freely  acknowledged  mj  formet 
dissatisfaction  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  when  they 
were  io  treaty  with  the  king,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  tfi^ 
only  obstruction  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation ;  and  with 
Aeir  actions  at  the  r^ndevonz  at  Ware,  where  they  shot  4 
•oldier  to  death,  and  imprisoned  divers  others  upon  the 
account  of  that  treaty,  which  I  conceived  to  have  been 
done  without  authority,  and  for  sinister  ends.    Yet  since 
they  bad  manifested  themselves  convinced  of  those  errors, 
and  declared  their  adherence  to  the  commonwealth,  tho* 
too  partial  a  hand  was  carried  both  by  the  parliament  and 
themselves,  in  the  distribution  of  preferments  and  gratuities, 
and  toe  maeh  severity  exercised  against  some  who  had 
formerly  been  their  friends,  and  as  1  hoped  would  be  so 
still,  with  oAer  things  that  I  eouM  not  entirely  approve, 
I  wte  contented  patiently  to  wait  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  good  things  which  I  expected,  till  they  had  over- 
come the  dificidties  ihey  i^w  laboured  under,  and  sup^ 
pressed  their  enemies  that  appeared  both  abroad  and  at 
faoriie  against  them ;  hoping  that  then  their  principles  and 
interest  should  lead  them  to  do  what  was  most  agreeable 
to  the  Gonsrtitntion  of  a  cosimonwealtfa,  and  the  good  of 
mankittd.    He  owned  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  army 
whiht  they  were  in  treaty  with  the  king,  to  be  founded 
8p<m  good  reaaaos,  and  exciised  the  execution  done  upon 
the  soldier  at  the  rendevouz,  ^  absdntely  necessary  la 
keep  things  from  falling  into  confusion ;  wftich  mustj^have^ 
CBSued  upon  that  division,  if  it  had  not  been  timely  pre^ 
Tented.    He  professed  to  desire  nothing  more  than  that 
the  govemment  of  the  nation  might  be  settled  in  a  free  and 
^oal  commonwealth,  acknowledging  that  th^re  was  no 
cfthe;r  prohidile  means  to  keep  out  the  old  family  and  govern* 
ment  from  returning  upon  us;  declaring  that  he  looked 
vpQn  tl^  design  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  to  be  the  freeing 
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armies;  and  probably  also  by  a  desire  of  ter- 

of  his-  people  from  every  borcten,  and  that  he  was  now 
accomplishing  what  was  prophesied  in  the  110th  Psalm; 
from  the  consideration  of  which  be  was  often  encouraged  to 
attend  the  effecting  those  ends^  spending  at. least  an  hour 

in  the  exposition  of  that  Psalm  V Cromwell  must  have 

had  a  peculiar  knack  at  dissimulation,  when  he  was  capable 
of  thus  imposing  on  Ludlpw,  who  had  many  times  before 
found  himself  deceived  by  him !  And  he  must  have -been 
a  master  in  this  ai*t,  who  could  still  deceive,  and  still  find 
means  to  be  trusted  by  ihe  same  persons :  as  trusted  he 
was  by  the  republican  party,  and  many  other  honest  noien, 
till  he  broke  through  all  forms,  and  boldly  seized  the  sove* 
reignty.  The  arts  made  use  of  to  bring  this  about,  will 
tepd  to  heighten  our  idea  of  his  capacity  in  this  respect, 
and  shew  him  in  his  true  colours.  "  Thought — ?— 'fee 
eagerly  coveted  his  own  advancement,  he  thought  it  not 
convjenient  yet,  to  unmask  himself;  but  rather  to  make 
higher  pretences  to  honesty,  than  ever  he.  had  done  before, 
thereby  to  engage  major  general  Harrison,  colonel  Rich, 
and  their  party  to  himself.  To  this  end  betook  all  occa- 
sions in  their  presence  to  asperse  the  parliament,  as  not 
designing  to  do  those  good  things  they  pretended  to  ;  b»t 
rather  intending  to  support  the.cojrrupt  interests  of  the 
clergy  and  lawyers.  And  though  he .  was  convinced  they 
were,hastning  with  all  expedition  to  put  a  period  to  their 
sitting,  having  passipd  a  vote .  that  they  would  do  it  within 
the  spape  of  a  year,  and  that  they  were  making  all  possible 
preparations  in  order  to  it;  yet  did  he  industriously  publish^ 
that  they  were^so  in  love  with  their  seats,  that  they  would 
use  all  means  to  perpetuate  themselves.  These  and  other 
calumnies,  he  had  with  so  much. art  insinuated  into  the 
belief  of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  people,  that  they 
began  to  wish  him  prosperity  in  his  undertaking.  Divers 
of  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits  began  to  prophecy. the 

>  Ludlow,  yoL  I«  p.  315, 
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minating  the  war  rather  by  treaty  thaai  'the 

destraction  of  the  parliament,  and  to  propose  it  opeolj 
a«  a  thing  desirahle.     Insomuch  that  the  general,  who 
had  aU  along  concurred  wkh  this  spirit  in  them,  hypo- 
critically complained  ■  to  quarternmaster  Vernon,  that  he 
was  pushed  on  by  two  parties. to  do  tlmt,  the  consideration 
oFtbe  issue  whereof,  made  his  hair  to  stand  an  end.     One 
of  these,  said  he,  is  headed  by  major  general  Lamberl, 
who  ia  revenge  of  that  injury  the  parliament  did  him,  in 
not  permitting  him  to  go  into  Ireland  with  a  character 
and  conditions  suitable  to  his  merit,  wiU  be  contented 
with  nothing  less  than  their  dissolution :  of  the  other  major 
general  Harrison  is  the  chief,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and 
aims  at  good  things,  yet  from  the  iinpatience  of  his  spirit 
will  not  wait  the  Lord^s  leizure,  but  hurries  me  on  to  do 
'that  which  he  and  all  honest  men  will  have  cause  to  repent. 
Thus,"  adds  Ludlow,  "did  he  craftily  feel  the  pulse  of  men 
towards  this  work,  endeavouring  to  cast  the  infamy  of  it 
on  others,  reserving  to  himself  the  appearance  of  tender^ 
ness  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  skreening  the 
nation  from  the  fury  of  the  parties  before  mentioned  *.'*    I 
have  given  these  passages  at  length,  to. shew  fully  Crom- 
well's  deep  dissimulation.  '  The  reader  may  possibly  be 
apt  to  ask,  how  these  things  were  reconcileable  with  any 
real  sense  of:religion,  or  eommon  honesty  and  fair  dealing  f 
The  answer  is,  that  enthusiasm,  to  which  Cromwdl  wa3 
fiabject,  as  I  .have  made  appear,  is  a  very  variable  thing; 
it  admits  of  much  'devoti<3«i  and  many  crimes.    Men  who 
think  theinselves  under  the,  special  and  extraordinary  influ- 
ence of  the  Deity,'  attribute  to  him  their  feelings,  senti- 
ments and  desires,  and  whatever  proceeds  from  him,  must 
be  wise,  just  and  good.    And  we  are  assured  also,  that 
^'  Cromwell  and  his  adherents  believed  that  there  were 
great  occasions,  in  which  some  men  were  called  to  great 
fervices,  in  the  doing  of  which  they  were  excused  from  tb^ 

•  I^tiow,  n>].  II.  p.  4^. 
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«won|t-7-But  things  soon  took  a  very  diibrait 

coauDoa  raitn  of  Bioiidity:  saoh  were  ibe  practices  of 
.Ehud  ttd  Jaely  Samson  and  David :  and  by  this  thejr  fancied 
•they  had  a  priviledge  from  observing  the  standing  rnlea  V 
i»*-«*Be8ides,  we  are  to  consider  Oliver  as  a  politidan,  as  a 
great  man  ^'  who  must  be  master  of  much  artifice  and 
Icnavery,  his  situation  requiring  him  to  employ^  aqd  to  be 
employed  by  so  mimy  kuaves ;  yet  he  must  have  some 
iionesty,  or  those  very  knaves  will  be  unwilling  to  trust 
bimV  And  it  is  not  improbable  Gromwell  had  jearnt 
from  Machiavel;  whom  he  is  by  some  said  to  have  been 
-well  read  in,  ^<  that  men  do  seldom  or  never  advance  them- 
selves from  a  small  beginning  to  any  great  height,,  but  by 
&aud  or  by  force  (unless  they  come  to  it  by  donation,  or 
iright  of  inheritance.)  I  do  not  think/'  adds  he,  ^'  any 
instance  is  to  be  found  where  fbrce  alone  brought  any  man 
to  that  grandeur,  but  fraud  and  artifice  have  done  it  caany 
times,  as  is  clear  in  the  lives  of  Philip  <^  Maoedon,  Aga* 
ibooles  the  Sicilian,  and. several  odiers,  wl^  ^rom  mean 
'«nd  inconsiderable  extraction,  cane  at  length  to  be  kings  V* 
Accordingly  the  Writers  cm  politics  observe,  **  that  in  the 
transacting  of  great  afiairs,  the  rules  of  morality  admit  of 
»ome  relaxation;  this  is  to  be  lamented,  but  not  to  be 
^  lldiped.  Such  frequently  are  the  exigencies  of  a  state,  and 
'»ich  always  the  crookedness  and  depravity  of  the  heart  of 
tean,  that  were  yon  to  deal  openly,  to  tdl  all  that  you 
mean,  all  that  yo4  know,  and  aU  that  yqu  aim  at,  yon 
^ould  expose  your  country  to  rain,  and  yourself  to  scorn, 
^rhaps  to  the  block.  The  tnost  that  can  be  done  is  to 
^save  appearances,  and  be  wary  of  what  expressions  ave 
used ;  for,  upon  these  occasions,  and  many  others^  men 
are  not  to  be  upbraid^  for  their  sileneeV''-~-De  Solis, 
speaking  of  the  charge  of  horrible  inhomanity  brought 
i^inst  the  SpaniardS|  tlliys  by  way  of  reply,  ^'  We  aie  not 

*  Burnet,  vol.  I.  ^  69.  ^  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil,  p.  150.  l2mo. 

Ixmd.  175S.  *  pfgcouraes  on  Livy,  b.  2.  c.  IS.  *  Gordpn'^ 

Discourset  on  Tacitus^  roUiY*  pi  3S9.  19flQ<N  Losd.  ^59). 
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IgnolWt,  that  IB  some  parU  of  die  ladies,  actions  have 
been  seen  worthy  of  reprehension,  indeed  contrary  both  to 
|>iety  and  reason ;  but  in  what  just  and  holy  undertakiogp 
has  it  not  been  necessary  to  pass  by  some  inconveniences  *.** 
Thus^  according  to  these  writers,  truth  cannot  be  adhered 
tO|  at  all  times;  piety  and  reason  must  be  counteracted; 
and  the  necessity  or  importance  of  the  end,  render  the 
means,  be  they  what  they  may,  justifiable !  For  my  own 
part,  I  will  not  defend  this  reasoning.  '^  Truth  is  a  sweet 
thing/'  said  some  of  the  ancients :  and  every  good  man  is  of 

the  same  sentiment; '*  Explica  atque  excote  intelligen* 

tiam  tuam,  ut  videas,  quce  sit  in  ea  species,  forma^  &  notio 
yiri  boni.  Cadit  ergo  in  virum  bonum  mentiri  emolumenii 
sui  causa,  criminari  prcBripere,  fallere?  Nihil  profecto  mn 
nils.  Est  ergo  ulla  res  tanti,  aut  commodum  uUu^i  tarn  ex- 
petendum,  ut  viri  boni  &  splendorem,  8l  nomai  amittas  i 
Quid  est,  quod  afferre  tantum  utilitas  ista,  qusB  dicitur, 
possit,  j^uantum  auferre,  si  boni  viri  nomen  eripuerit,  fidem 
iustiti&mque  de^axerit?  Quid  enim  interest,  ntrum  ex 
nompe  se  quis  conferat  in  belluam,  an  in  hominis  figufft 
immanitatem  gerat  belluas  ^."  i.  e.  Revolve  and  carefully 
exainine  your  understanding,  in  order  to  see  what  notioo, 
idea,  or  representation  of  a  good  man  you  find  there.  Is  it 
consistent  with  th^  character  of  such  a  person  to  lie  for  bis 
own  advantage;  to  calumniate,  supplant  and  cheat? .  Cef^ 
^inly,  by  no  means.  Is  there  any  thing  then  so  valuable, 
or  any  profit  so  desirable,  as  to  make  amends  for  the  Ipsa  of 
)ionour  and  reputation  in  a  man  of  probity  f  Can  that, 
which  we  call  profit,  if  it  robs  us  of  honour,  justice,  and 
the  character  of  a  good  man,  give  us  any  thing  so  valuable 
in  their  stead  i  For  where,  pray,  is  the  diffef^nce  whether 
one  be  actually  transformed  from  a  man  into  a  bfute;  or, 
under  the  external  figure  of  a  man,  carry  with  him  all  the 

ferocity  of  the  brute  ? 1  will  add  no  more  on  this,  sub^ 

ject»  after  I  have  observed,  that  some  perKms  will  be  apt  tt 
make  allowances  for  the  craft,  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy 

1^  |)eSoIii'fHiitoi7  0ftlie  Conquest  of  Mexibo,  vol.T.  p.  549.  8vo.  Lrmd.  17dfL 
^  Cicevo4»  Offltilifl)  lik  a.  sect.  flO. 
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turn.     The    self-denying    ordinance  ".  wbich 

of  Cromwell,  from  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the 
persons  he  had  to  deal  with  :  times  of  trouble,  confusion 
and  difficulty,  and  persons  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  as 
little  slaves  to  their  words  as  himself.  James  I.  Charles  L 
Charles  11.  and  Moncke,  to  say  nothing  of  a  variety  of 
othenr,  acted  the  same  part  (but  with  less  art,  and  worse 
grace)  as  he,  though  their  praises  have  been  high  sounded 
hy  such  as  have  loaded  Cromwell  with  obloquy. 

**  The  self-denying  ordinance,  &c.]  This  ordinance  was 
n  thing  so  specious  and  popular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
mischievous  and  hurtful  to  the  affairs  of  the  parliament,  that 
it  deserves  a  very  particular  remembrance.  It  did  more  for 
Cr<Mny\rell  than  he  could  almost  have  formed  a  wish  for  J 
namely,  the  depriving  his  enemies  of  all  command,  whilst 
he  himself,  by  a  very  particular  fortune,  obtained  the  highest 
power*  In  a  word,  it  ruined  them,  and  advanced  him.  After 
the  army  under  lord  Essex  bad  been  in  a  manner  rumed  by 
the  king,  the  general  began  to  lose  much  of  the  esteem  and 
reputation  he  had  till  then  possessed.  He  was  by  many 
looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  they  were  fearful  he  and 
his  adherents  were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  king, 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  many  who  had  engaged  with 
them.  In  short,  Essex  and  his  party  were  accused  by  their 
enemies  of  neglecting,  by  vigorous  operations,  to  put  aa 
end  to  the  war,  and  of  being  inclined  too  much  to  his  ma- 
jesty.-^  "  There  were  some,*^  says  Whitlock,  "  who  had 

designs  against  Essex,  and  were  desirous  to  remove  him 
from  his  command,  because  they  were  jealous,  that  he  was 
too  much  inclined  to  peaoe,  and  favouring  of  the'  king  and 
his  party.  I  think,  I  knew  as  much  of  his  mind  as  othen 
did,  and  always  observed  him  to  wish  for  peace,  yet  not 
upon  any  dishonourable  or  unjust  terms.  He  was  a  lover 
of  monarchy  and  nobility,  which  he  suspected  some  de- 
signed to  destroy,  together  with  gentry,  ministry  and  ma- 
gistracy, which  humour  then  began  to  boil  up;  but  h« 
resolved  to  support  them^  and  wanted  not  advice  to  that 
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passed  the  house  of  lords,  April  5,  1645,  en- 

.end "." — -Ludlow,  trho  was  engaged  in  the  opposition  to 

Essex,  will  explain  something  more  of  this  matter. **  The 

enemy,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  appeared  again  in  a  body 
near  Newbury,  where  our  army  lay,  who  drew  out  to  Qppose 
ibem.  Some  small  skirmishes  happened  between  them,  but 
a  general  engagement  was  opposed  in  a  council  of  war  by 
some  of  the  greatest  among  us :  whereupon  the  king,  in  the 
face  of  our  army,  twice  as  numerous  as  his^  had  time  to  send 
his  artiUery  from  Dennington^Castle  towards  Oxford,  with- 
out anyopposition,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  those  who 
wished  well  to  the  public.  But,  by  this  time,  it  was  clearly 
manifest,  that  the  nobility  had  no  further  quarrel  with  the 
king,  than  'till  they  CQuld  make  their  terms  with  him,  hay- 
ing, for  the  most  paxty  grounded  their  dissatisfactions  upon 
some  particular  affront,  or  the  prevalency  of  a  faction  about 
him.  But  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  their  intentions 
in  taking  arms  were  to  oblige;  the  king  to  consent  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  nation,  yet,  if  a  war  of  this  nature 
must.be  determined  by  treaty,  and  the  king  left  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  it>yal  authority,  after  the. utmost  violatioa  of 
the  laws,  and  the  greatest  calamities  brought  upon  the  peo- 
ple, it  doth  hot  appear  to  me  what  security  can  be  given  to 
them  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  nor  with  what  prudence,  wise  men  can  engage  with 
the  parliament,  who  being,  by  practice  at  least,  liable  to.be 
dissolved  at  pleasure,  are  thereby  rendered  unable  to  protect 
themselves,  or  such  as  take  up  arnis  under  their  authority, 
if,  after  infinite  hardships  and  hazards  of  their  lives  and 
estates,^  ibey  nuist  fall  under  the  power  of  a  provoked 
enony,  who,  being  once  re*establiidied  in  his  former  autho- 
rity,.will  never  want  means  to  revenge  himself  upon  all 
those,  who,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
nation,  adventure  to  resist  him  in  his  illegal  and  .arbitrary 
proceedings  ^/V-'-^.Suchwete  .the  principles  which  disposed 

•         ;W]iiUoct*fMmoriato;  p.  IDS.  >  Ijodlow,  wl.  I.  p.  1«8. 
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acting)  That  no  member  of  either  house,  dming 

many  at  that  time  to  wish  for  an  alteiation  of  mea  nmi 
measures ;  or^  to  speak  more  plainlyi  to  pat  it  effectually 
out  of  the  power  of  those,  who  wanted  not  inclinatj<Wy  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  kbg,  on  terms  which  might 
leave  him  in  possession  of  the  regal  power.*--*^Bat  to  go 
on. — *^  On  the  ninth  of  December,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-four,  the^house  of  c<Mnmons  having  resolved  them* 
selves  into  a  grand  committee,  to  consider  of  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
was  a  general  silence  for  a  good  apace  of  time ;  many  look*- 
ing  upon  one  another,  to  see  who  wonld  break  the  ice,  and 
speak  first  in  so  tender  and  sharp  a  point:  amongst  whom 
Oliver  Cromwell  stood  up,  and  spake,  briefly,  to  this  effect: 
That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to  hold  the 
tongue,  the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save 
a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying,  conditimi, 
which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  had  already  brought 
It  into ;  so  that  without  a  more  speedy,  vigiMrousi  and  eflfec- 
tual  prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off  all  lingering  pnn 
ceedings,  like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  seui  to  spin  out  a 
war^  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  uSy  and  hite  the 
name  of  a  parliament :  for  what  do  the  wemy  say  i  nay, 
what  do  many  say,  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of 
the  parliament  i  even  this.  That  the  members  of  both  houses 
have'  got  grett  places  and  coamiands,  and  the  swoid  into 
their  hands ;  and  what  by  intarest  in  pariiamenty  and  what 
hy  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themsdvea 
in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  ^leedily  to  end,  lest 
their  own  power  should  determine  with  it  This  I  speak 
here  to  our  own  faces ;  it  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad 
l>ehind  our  backs,  1  am  fiur  from  rcAecting  on  any  ;  I  know 
the  worth  of  those  commanders,  members  of  both  houses, 
who  are  yet  in  power;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  cpnscieiice, 
without  reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive^  if  the  amny  be 
not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigorously 
prosecufed,  the  people  can  bear  the  war  no  longer^  and  will 
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tliewar,  should  execute  or  wijoy  any  militarj 

enforee  you  to  a  ^ishoihoviable  peace :  but  this  I  would  re- 
Qommend  to  your  prudence^  not  to  iasist  upon  any  com* 
plaint  or  oversight  of  any  ^^omnniiader  in  chiefs  upon  any 
occasion  whatsoever;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself 
guilty  of  oversightSi  so  I  know  they  can  be  rarely  avoided 
in  military  affairs :  therefore,  waving  a  strict  inquiry  itita 
the  oausea  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  ourselves  to  the  r&p 
medy  whicb  h  most  necessary ;  and,  I  hope,  we  have  such 
true  English  hearts,  and  zealous  affections  towards  the  ge« 
neral  weal  of  our  mother  oonntiy,  as  no  members  of  either 
house  will  scruple  to  deny  themselves,  and  their  own  private 
interests,  for  the  public  good ;  nor  account  it  to*  be  a  dis* 
honour  done  to  them,  wliatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve 
•pon  in  this  weighty  matter  */'*-^ — ^What  the  consequence 
of  this  was  will  appear  by  the  following  vote  in  the  journal 
of  the  day  above-mentioned.  **  Resolved,  8ic.  That,  during 
the  time  of  this  war,  no  member  of  either  house  shall  have, 
or  execute,  any  office  or  command,  military  or  civil,  granted 
or  conferred  by  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament, 
or  any  authority  derived  from  both  oi[  either  of  the  houses: 
and  that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in  accordingly*"  Mr, 
Solicitor  [St,  John],  Mr.  Recorder  [Glyn],  Mr.  Crewe,  Mr. 
Pierpoint,  Mr.Maynard,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mc^  Ellis,  Mr.  Lisle^ 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  to  the 
purport  of  this  vote;  and  likewise  for  the  continuing  of 
such  officers  in  their  places  as^  mre  no  members  of  either 
house,  until  the  houses  take  further  order;  and  to  bring  in 
such  clauses,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  for  the  perfteting  of 
thi»  vote. — In  the  journal  of  the  11th  of  December,  we  find 
it  ''  resolved,  &c.  That  a  fast  shall  be  appointed  for  this 
house  to  observe  on  Wednesday  next,  to  humble  themselves 
for  their  particular  and  parliamentary  sins  and  failings, 
wberebj  they  may  hope  to  obtain  God's  blessing  in  a  bettec 
ineasure  upon  their  endeavours  for  the  future."  On  the  next. 
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or  civil  office;  as  it  obliged  Essex,  ManChestfef^ 

day  the  lords  agreed  to  the  fast,  to  the  day,  and  to  the  per- 
sons.   These  were  Mr.  Marshal,  Mr.  Hill,  a»d  Mr.  Obadkih 
SedgwicK.     On  this  day  also  it  was  ordered  by  the  com- 
JDionSy  that  the  ordinance,  for  di^tiabling  the  members  to' 
execute  any  office,  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
read  the  second  time  on  the  next  Saturday  peremptorily* 
Accordingly  it  was  then  taken  into  consideration,   com- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  the  whole- house,  and  adjourned  ta 
the  Thursday  following.    The  fast  accordingly  was  held  be- 
fore both  houses,  and  the  preachers^  if  we  believe  lord  Cla- 
rendon, play€d  their  parts  to  admiration*.    On  the  nine- 
teenth the  ordinance  passed  the  house  of  comfmbns  (after 
having  rejected  the  national  covenant  as  a  test  for  those 
who  held  or  executed  any  office,  as  they  had  a  clause  before 
m  favour  of  lord  Essex)  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
lords,  for  their  concurrence ;  and  that  all  the  members  of  the 
house  do  go  up  with  this  ordinance  to  the  lords  ^.    From 
this  short  account  of  the  progress  of  the  bill  through' the 
bouse  of  commons,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  jour- 
nals of  that  house,  appears  how  absurdly  lord  Clarendon  has 
put. into  a  speech,  pretended  by  him  to  be  made  by  Crom- 
well, the  day  after  the  fast,  a  desirej  *'  that  an  ordinance 
might  be  prepared,  by  which  it  might  be  unlawful,  for  any 
member  of  either  house  of  parliament,  to  hold  any  office  or 
command  in  the  army,  or  any  place  or  employment  in  the 
state  ^ :"  for  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ordinance  was  or- 
dered in  the  ninth  of  December;  that  it  had  been  com- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  the  Saturday 
following,  and  actually  passed  there  on  the  nineteenth  of 
that  month,  the  day  after  the  fast;    and,  therefore,-  could 
not  be. desired  at  that  time  to  be  brought  in  "by  Cromwell. 
Chronological  tables,  duly  consulted,  would  have  prevented 
his  lordship  from  falling  into  many  a  blunder.    But  the 


*  ClarendoD,  rol.  IV.  p.  565,  ^  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons* 

I  Oarendon,  yoI.  tV.  p.  567. 
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Denbigh^  Warwick,  and  other  chief  officers,  to 

truth  IS;  hiB  account  of  the  man^ement  of  this  matter  in- 
the  p»Ipit  and  the  senate,  seems,  for  the  most  part,  inven- 
tion, at  which  his  lordship  had  a  very  happy  talenU ■- 

I  have  given  Cromweirs  speech  ahoye  in  behalf  of  this  or- 
dinance, I  vrill  add  to  it  a  speech  pf  Mr-  Whitlock's,  as 
containing,  for  the  most  part,  the  chief  drgjaments  alleged 
by  the  opposite  parties  in  the  house,  on  this  memorable, 
occasion.  *  "  Mr.  Speaker^  I  am  one  of  that  number  of  your, 
servants,  Vfho  have  no  office  or  employment,  but  such  as; 
you  are  now  about  to  except  out  of  this  ordinance,  nor  have 
ambition  for  any,  and  therefore  may.  the  more  freely  and  in- 
differently, yet  with  all  submission,  humbly  offer  my  reason* 
against  it;  as  that  which,  I  apprehend,  may  prove  prejudi- 
cial to  your  service.  It  hath  been  objected,  that  your  house, 
and  the  house  of  lords,  is  thin  and  empty,  and  you  the  ie^s. 
esteemed,  having  so  few  miembers  here,  many  of  them  being, 
employed  in  offices,  that  they  cannot  attend  the  houses; 
but  that^  by  this  ordinance,  they  will  be  at /leisure  and. 
liberty  to  attend  the  service  of  the  parliament  here,  and  the 
houses  be. much  fuller  than  now  they  are.  .  I  confess.  Sir, 
this  is  fit  to  be  remedied;  but,  I  apprehend,  you  have -a 
fitter  way,  than  by  this  ordinance,  to  do  it;  that  is,  by.  issu- 
ing out  new  writs  ,for  electing  new  members  in  the  places 
of  those  who  are  dead,  or  expelled,  and  this  will  satisfy  the 
objection,  and  engage  divers  of  interest  and  quality  the 
more  immediately  in  your  service;  whereas  this  ordinance 
will  discontent  many,  and  the  houses  will  be  but  little. the 
fuller  by  the  passing  of  it.  Another  objection*  is,  that,  if 
this  ordinance  do  not  pass,  the  treaty  for  peace  will  not  so 
well  proceed,  and  the  particular  interests  of  members  df  par- 
liament.may  retard  the  same;  but  will  be  all  taken  away  by 
this  ordinance.  I  am  to  seek  how  this  can.be  materially 
objected,  when  I  suppose,  whether  this  ordinance  pass  or. 
not,  yet  you  intend  members  of  parliament  only  to  l),e  your 
commissioners  for  that  treaty ;  and,  in  case  soqie  of^Miem 
be  officers,  they  will  the  better  understand  yom:  businesses^. 
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lay  down  their  commands  in  the  army  (wliicii 

on  which  the  treaty  will  be  grounded.  AtftQ^er  ol^cctioa 
is^  that,  unless  this  ordinance  pass,  the  great  work  intended 
of  new  modelling  your  armies,  will  not  so  well  be  carried 
on;  for  that,  by  putting  all  out,  there  will  remain  no  excep* 
tion.  I  should  rather  have  argued,  that^  by  putting  out  all 
members  out  of  their  employment,  the  exception  and  dis- 
content would  be  the  more  general ;  and^  by  leaving  them 
still  in  their  employments,  there  would  be  the  less  competition 
and  sollicitation  for  new  officers  in  their  rooms.  Another 
objection  or  argument  is,  that  the  members  of  parliament, 
who  are  officers,  being  of  equal  power  in  parliament,  will 
not  be  so  obedient  to  your  commands  as  others  who  have 
smaller  interests,  and  would  not  so  much  dispute  one  with 
another.  Surely,  Sir,  those  whose  interest  is  the  same  with 
yours,  have  the  more  reason  to  obey  your  commands  than 
others,  and  have  more  to  hazard  by  disobedience  than 
others  can  have ;  and,  in  your  commands,  all  your  members 
are  involved,  and  it  were  strange  if  they  should  be  backward 
to  obey  their  own  orders.  Nor  will  the  contests  be  so  fre- 
quent and  high,  between  them  and  other  officers,  as  it  will 
be  between  those  who  will  be  of  a  more  equal  condition. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  consider  the  inconveniencies  if 
this  ordinance  do  not  pass,  so  you  will  be  pleased  to  con* 
aider  the  inconveniencies  if  it  do  pass.  You  will  lay  aside 
as  brave  men,  and  who  have  served  you  with  as  much  oou-* 
rage,  wisdom,  faithfulness  and  success,  as  ever  men  served 
their  country.  Our  noble  general,  the  earls  of  Denbigh, 
Warwick,  Manchester;  the  lords  Roberts,  Willoughby,  and 
other  lords  in  your  armies,  besides  those  in  civil  offices  not 
excepted ;  and  of  your  own  members  the  lord  Grey,  lord 
Fairfax,  Sir  William  Waller,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell, 
Mr.  HoUis,  Sir  Philip  Stapylton^  Sir  William  Brereton,  Sir 
John  Meyrick,  and  many  others  must  be  laid  aside,  if  joxk 
pass  this  ordinance.  And  I  am  to  seek,  and,  I  doubt,  so 
will  they  be,  to  whom  you  shall  refer  the  new  modelling  of 
yoitf  armies,  where  to  find  officers  that  shall  exce^  if  equal 
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ivas  put  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas 

to  these.  If  your  judgments  are,  that,  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, it  will  be  expedient  to  remove  any  of  them  from  their 
commands,  let  the  same  (if  you  ^please)  be  plainly  made 
known  to  them  from  you.  Let  them  have  what  they  de- 
serve, your  thanks  for  their  former  good  services,  and  they 
will  not  be  offended,  that  you,  -having  no  more  work  for, 
them,  do  lay  them  aside  with  honour.  But  to  do  a  business 
of  this  nature  (as  hath  been  well  said)  by  a  side  wind,  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  not  so  becoming  your  honour  and  wis- 
dom, as  plainness  and  gravity,  which  are  ornaments  to  your 
actions.  I  shall  conclude  with  the  example  of  the  Grecians 
and  Romans,  amongst  whom.  Sir,  you  know,  that  the  great- 
est oflSces,  both  of  war  and  peace,  were  conferred  upon  their 
senators ;  and  their  reasons  were,  because  they  having  greater 
interests  than  others,  were  the  more  capable  to  do  them  the 
greatest  service.  And,  having  the  same  interest  with  the 
senate,  and  present  at  their  debates,  they  understood  their 
business  the  better,  and  were  less  apt  to  break  that  trust, 
which  so  nearly  concerned  their  private  interests,  which 
was  involved  with  the  publick ;  and  the  better  they  undefr* 
stoo^  their  business,  the  better  service  niight  be  expected 
from  them.  Sir,  I  humbly  submit  the  application  to  your 
judgment ;  your  ancestors  did  the  same ;  they  thought  the 
members  of  parliament  fittest  to  be  employed  in  the  greatest 
offices  :  I  hope  you  will  be  of  the  same  judgment,  and  not 
at  this  time  pass  this  ordinance,  and  thereby  to  discourage 

your  faithful  servants  *." This  speech  had  no  eflfect  ia 

the  house  of  commons. In  the  house  of  lords,  however, 

the  ordinance  went  on  very  heavily,  "  which  occasioned  the 
commons  to  send  several  messages  up  to  desire  the  lords  to 
expedite  this  ordinance;  wiiich  being  read  by  them  twice, 
a  conference  was  desired  with  the  commons  about  it.  And, 
in  this  conference,  January  7th,  the  Speaker  of  the  lorda 
was  ordered  to  deliver  their  reasons  against  passing  it. 

•.  WhiUock's  Memorials,  p.  119. 
VOL.  III.  I 
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Fairfax)  Cromwell  seemed  necessitated  to  re- 

Among  other*)  it  wfts  alledged,  that  '  the  putting  every 
ttiember  of  either  house  of  parliament  mto  aD  incapacity  of 
holding  military  or  civil  offices,  during  this  war,  may  be  of 
very  dangerous  consequence ;  because,  how  emergent  soever 
the  occasion  may  be,  it  cannot  be  ahered  without  deserting 
of  a  positive  rule  imposed  trpon  themselves ;  yet,  that  the 
#orld,  with  their  own  consciences,  may  bear  witness,  that 
they  are  as  willing  as  any  others  to  sacrifice,  not  only  their 
frlaces  and  offices,  but  all  that  is  dearest  to  them,  for  the 
good  of  religion  and  the  kingdom;  they  Ate  willing  that  all 
places,  civil  and  military,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  both  houses 
of  p&rUament  shall  judge  may  contribute  most  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  any  crime  or  just  exception  being  given 
against  such  as  are  now  intrusted  with  offices  or  commands: 
but  that  they  can  in  no  wise  put  an  incapacity  on  them- 
selves,- afid  be  made  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  free  sub- 
ject.* After  this  they  observed,  *  this  ordinance  deprived 
the  peers  "of  that  honour,  which,  in  all  ages,  hath  been  given 
tinto  them,  whose  part  it  was  to  be  employed  in  military 
commands ;  that  the  case  was  not  alike  between  the  two 
houses,  in  point  of  excluding  the  members  of  both  houses 
from  military  employment;  that,  by  this  ordinance,  they 
are  wholly  disabled  from  performing  any  military  service, 
which  is  contrary  to  their  protestation  and  covenant;  and 
that  the  passing  this  ordinance,  as  to  the  military  part,  will 
produce  such  an  alteration  in  all  the  armies,  as,  in  apparent 
probability,  must  be  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
cause  in  hand  at  this  juncture  of  time;  and  therefore,  till  a 
new  model  be  propounded  to  succeed,  they  cannot  but  think 
the  present  frame  better  than  such  a  confusion  which  is  like 

to  follow*," ^These  reasons  operated  so  strongly  with  the 

lords,  that,  notwithstanding  a  reply  from  the  commons,  the 
Ordinance  was  rejected,  January  13,  O.S.  though  afterwards 
it  was  agreed  to  by  them  on  the  3d  of  April  following ;  so 

f  Parlifttnentary  History,  vol.  XIIL  p.  387* 
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ilga  hi*  coiamission  alsa:  but,  by  a  fiwtime  of 

that  Mr.  Htfme  tmnt  be  mistaken  umieh  ^x>Tit  dus  maf ter^ 
when  he  aays,  '•  the  peer^  tho'  the  scheme  ^as^  in  part, 
levelled  ag:aiiist  their  order;  tbo'  all  of  tbem  were^  at  the 
bdttom^  extreamly  averse  to  it ;  poesessed  so  Ulitle  anlfbo* 
f  ity,  that  they  durst  not  oppose  the  resolution  of  the  com^ 
mau% ;  and  they  esteemed  it  better  policy,  by  an'tmlimited 
0(»&plia»ce,  to  ward  off  that  rttin  which  they  saw  approach- 
ingV  Bttt  ft  is^  no  wonder  this  writer  should  cotfimit  many 
mistakes  in  his  relation  of  this  aiRur,  when  he  ppofe^es  o^i^y 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  methods  by  which  it  wai^  conducted^ 

a^  they  are  delivered  by  lord  Clarendon  *  J- While  these 

disputes  lasiedi  another  ordiriance  was  prepared^  and,  after 
sundry  debates  and  amendments,  agreed  to  by  h6th  hovses, 
for  new  modellmg  the  artny,  whereby  Sir  Thomas  Fairfait 
was  arppdinted  general  in  chief  of  al)  Ihe  forces,  with  a 
power  of  noihinating  the  officers  mder  him,  and  execntkHl 
of  martial  Jaw.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  king's  antbof  ity, 
nor  is  any  clause  for  the  preservation  of  his  person  hef€ 
inserted  ^ ;  but  power  is  given  the  general  to  *  kiad  his 
armies  against  all  and  (Singular  enemies,  rebels,  traiCors^  and 
other  like  bifehders,  and  every  of  their  adbierentSy  and  with 
them  to  fight;  and  them  to  invade^  resist,  re^ese,  subdued, 
pnrsne^  slay,  kill,  and  put  in  execution  of  death  by  all  wayil 
and  means  ^." — —This  passed  the  bouse  of  lords  April  I, 
after  the  earl  of  Essex  had  declared  he  would  yield  up  his 
eommisi^ion,  as  he  did  the  day  foltowing,  as  well  as  the 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  I.  p.  386.  ^  Id  p.  334. 

^  The  reasons  urged  by  the  commons  against  the  cYause  of  preserving  his  ma- 
je«ty*8  [Person,  which  had  been  msisted  on  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  these :  ^ 

1.  niscrtinig  H  Ilere  mast  either  n^ipoic  the  king's  coming  in  the  beat)  of  ,aa 
urmy,  to  fight  against  us,  for  ihe  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  pfotee^ 
ant  religion,  &c.  and  so  we  must  preserve  him  :  or,  if  we  suppose  he  cometh 
ix>t  to  preserve,  hot  to  fight  to  oppose  those  (as  we  know  he  doth)  it  seemeth 
ratlier  a  mockery  than  a  reality. 
9.  Tliat  the  Idag  iihoiiM  not  think  ut  tMg&H,  hf  omt  oovOMOt,  to  prnerro  his 
persoB,  if  he  Sf^^eat  in  the  head  of  an  army  agaioat  the  pMriiaayBenjt  i  nor  tlio 
sokUer  to  forbear  his  duty  by  reason  of  his  presence.'— Journal^  Match  29>  1645* 
5  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  Xltl  p.  437. 
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art   peculiar    to.   himself^   he   was    disp^nsedi 

lords  Manchester^  Denbigh  and  Warwick  very  SQoa  after. 

. ^Thus  almost  all  those  men,  by  whose  interest,  power 

and  authority  the  war  with  the  king  had  been  uadertakeo, 
and  without  whom  no  oppojsition,  of  any  weight,  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  raised,  were,  in  a  short  time,  deprived  of 
their  power  and  influence  over  their  own  army,  and  obliged, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  truckle  before  them !  So  little  can 
mejtt  see  into  futurity !.  so  different  are  the  turns  things  take 
from  what  men  are  apt  to  expect  and  depend  on.- — r-The 
self-denying  ordinance  was. very  specious,  as  are  all  bills 
for  excluding  the  members  of  parliament,  whether  lords  or 
^ommons>  from  places  of  trust  and  profit;  aiid  they  are  ge- 
nerally received  favourably,  without  doors,  by  all  ranks  of 
people.  Whether  the  enacting  of  them  would  be  right; 
whether.consistent  with. the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  whether 
they  .could  be  carried  into  execution;  or,  whether  they 
would  be  productive. of .mp£|t  good  or  ill,  are  distinct  ques- 
tions, which  politicians  will  long  debate  on,  and  find  diffir 
cult,  perhaps,  after  all,  to. come  to  a  conclusion  among 
themselves.  But,,  with  respect  to  the  subject  now  before 
lis,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  dangerous  experiment 
the  parliament  made.  Here  was.  an  army  put  solely  under 
the  command  of  one  man ;  a  power  granted  him  to  give  out 
commissions,  and  to  order  his  armies  in  a  good  measm*e  ac- 
cording to  his  own  discretion.  What  wa»  this  but  to  put  it 
in  his  power  to  give  the  law  to  the  parliament  whenever  he 
thought  fit  ?  To  depend  on  men's  characters,  in  matters' 
where  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and  even  the  being 
of  the  parliament  itself  might  be  at  stake,  was  surely  a  great 
piece  of  weakness,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  and  liable  to 
very  severe  censure.  Soldiers  soon  fdrget  to  be  citizens : 
they  overlook,  they  contemn  laws.  The  general  is  their 
sovereign,  the  officers  their  magistrates,  and  at  all  times 
.they  are  at  theiir-  beck  ^Bd  command.  And  generals,  being 
used  to  absolute  and  uncontrouled  command  over  large 
armies^  are  apt  to  forget  also  that  they  have  any  stiperiots. 
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trith  paying  obedience  to  it**.    He,  therefore^ 

Hence  the  slavery  of  communities ;  the  subversion  of  laws ; 
the  erection  of  tyranny,  and  every*  thing  mischievous  and 

hurtful  to  the  human  race. ^The  following  passage  from 

Montesquieu  will  properly  close  this  note.    '*  It  is  a  ques* 
tson/'  says  he,  "whether  civil  and  military  employments 
ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  same  person  ?    In  a  republic^ 
I  should  think,  they  ought  to  be  joined,  but  in  monarchies 
separated.    In  republics  it  would  be  extreamly  dangerous 
to  make  the  profession  of  arms  a  particular  state,  distinct 
from  that  of  civil  functions ;  and  in  monarchies  no  less 
dangerous  would  it  be  to  confer  these  two  employments  on 
the  same  person.    In  republics  a  person  takes  up  arms  only 
with  a  view  to  defend  his  country  and  its  laws ;  it  is  be- 
cause be  is  a  citizen  he  makes  himself  for  a  while  a  soldier. 
Were  these  two  distinct  states,  the   person,   who,  under 
arms,  thinks  himsdf  a  citizen,  would  soon  be  made  sensible 
he  is  only  a  soldier.     In  monarchies  military  men  have 
nothing  but  glory,  or  at  least  honour  or  fortune,  in  view. 
To  men,  therefore,  like  these,  the  prince  should  never  give 
any  civil  employments;  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be 
checked  by  the  civil  magistrates,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  same  men  may  not  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  and  the  power  to  abuse  it.    We  need 
only  turn  our  eyes  to  a  nation  [England]  that  may  be  justly 
called  a  republic  disguised  under  the  form  of  monarchy,  and 
there  we  shall  see  how  jealous  they  are  of  a  separate  state 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  how  the  military  state  is 
constaxidy  allied  with,  that  of  the  .citizen,  and  even  some- 
times of  the  magistrate,  to  die  end  that  these  qualities 
may  be  a  pledge  for  their  country,  which  should  qever  be 
forgotten*.-'        • 

**  By  a  fortune  or  art  peculiar  to  himself^  he  was  dis- 
pensed with  paying  obedience  to  the  ^elf-denying  ordi- 
pance.]    No  man  pushed  more,  we  see,  the  passing  of  tbiii^ 

*l^iritoftaw8^  vol.  !•  p.  98,  8?a  LoncL  17^0. 
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jspplied  himfielf  in  good  (earnest  to  the  1rmr» 

Ihfln  Cromnrell.  He  declared  it  necessfury  to  «ii.tisfy  tbe  pet^ 
yle,  and  t»  put  an  end  to  the  w«r.  Probably  m^ny  h^me^i  iMft 
4W«re  induced  to  join  with  him  in^it^  &)9AWl  tbwepe  4^ipi^i4Jl^r^^ 
tdons.  Jt  oouldy  Jtfaerefof«f  o^ycr  haye  fi&t^ed  ifHP  tb^  beiids 
4if  these^  that  the  verjr  same  person  ^bouJd  either  d^i^e  9^40^ 
xept  an  .exemption  from  a  kw^  which  be  himself  h^d  I9^v(8d 
•for  with  so  great  Z0al  and  earnestnefts.  ^or  did  cb<)^e  whp 
knew  faian  to  be  3  miai  of  art,  and  wei-e  feaiful  of  bif  de^ 
;Tioes,,  fieewi  to.  mtertain  tbe  leaat  auspkii^o  ^  him  upmi 
ibis  bead.  So  that  bis  cofidaet  ^aa  a  niasterpieee  09  this 
€>c(:Q.Him,  md  shewed  idm  more  than  a  match  for  hU  duef 
opponents  in  tbe  faonftesi  who  had  too  mucb  openness,  «od 
were  too  little  upon  the  reaerve  to  eoAtett  with  him*  ImA 
.Holies,  ^ter  apeaking  of  iihis  otdioanee,  whieh  turned  oat 
himaelf  and  bis  friends  f;^o0i  their  commands,  a^d  of  tbe 
obedience^  the  armjrptaidtq  the  padiament»  notwithst^nd^ 
log  their  .Ipve  to  their  oiBcers,.  wbonj  ihey  iopked  on  4ts  ill 
used  for. their  services;  prooeeds  ibu«:  ^ibe  neKt  work  w#s 
liow  again  to  get  in  mj  friend  Crorow^l ;  for  He  w^s  to 
hsL^e  ifae  power,  Sjjr  Tbomes  Faijrfaar  mdy  the  pame  of 
geoerai ;  he  to  be  the  ^giioe^  tbe  other  ihe  cypher*  This 
wMs  ao  gcoas  and  diametricaJlj  against  the  letter  of  ibe  ^^-^ 
.denying  ordinamce,  tliat  it  jput  then  tp  jpme  iroubJe  bow  to 
bring  it  ii^bout.  Eor  thin  Cxomv«B's  soldiefS«  forsooth;  PHi^t 
mutvafy  and  say^  theywiil  ba^e  their  CiioaiweU,  of  ib^y 
twill  not  stir.  Hereupon  be  aa«st  be  seat  dow%-**-«Htb0y 
mnst  haTe  their  wilie^  Yet  for  these  very  men  had  CKM-t 
weUundtftakenbefooe,  wben^  npon.  debate,  the  inconTeni- 
'  eney  was  objected  whdoh  inight  follow  by  diseonteoting  tbe 
commoa  soldiers,  who  would  haidly  be  drawn  to  leftve 
their  old  officers  and  go  under  new ;  be  could  say^  that  bis 

*  It  appears,  however,  from  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  many 
lyf  the  iei^ri«gr  officers  anil  fld1di»«  mutinied  before  4}ie  oi^itaiiee  had  passed  t|ae 
hovse  cf  ^nAs*  Jh|  1^  joaiwd  sf  M9flQh4«  16^»  0.:S.  in  »  d^pforation  #f  bo^h 
houses,  promising  pardon  to  snch  as  returned  to  their  doty  before  the  15th  of 
that  instant,  ^4 JtUreatenin|f» ip  C99e  pf  4i«>bedie|«ce,  to  p.rpc^d  agaiqs^  them  a^ 
traitors  and  enemies  to  the  comoionwealtb. 
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*nd  increased  the  reputp^Uoa  hp  had  already 
squired. 

€oIdiers  bad  learned  to  obey  the  pariiament,  to  go  or  stay, 
fight  or  lay  by  the  svord,  upon  tlieir  command ;  whicb^  I 
know^  prevailed  with  a  great  many  to  give  their  vote  with 
that  ordia^Qoe^  By  this  trick  a  little  beginning  was  mada 
towards  the  bre*eh  of  it,  which  was  soon  made ,  greater. 
For  they  caiised  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  the  king  was 
bending  with  his  fprces  towards  the  Jsle  of  Ely,  but  none 
could  save  but  Cromwell,  who  mi^stbe  sent  in  all  haste  for 
that  service ;  apd  aa  order  of  dispensation  is  made  for  a  very- 
few  nionths,  two  or  three  <I  remember  not  well. whether), 
but  with  su<Gh  protestations  pf  that  party,  that  this  was  only 
for  that  exigeney,  and  <twut  for  the  world  they  would  noit 
ha*ve  the  ordi&^oee  impeached,  as  Mr.  Soil  lei  tor  said ;  and 
■that  if  no  body  wouM  w^^  for  the  calling  him  home  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  he  wonld^  Bnt  all  this  was  to  gull 
jthe  house.  Mr*  SoUicitor  had  forgot  his  protestation,  and, 
h^ore  that  was  out,  the^e  is  ai^otber  order  for  more  months, 
and  so,  reoeired  from  time  to  time,  that  at  last  this  great 
coounand^r  is  riretted  in  th^  army,  and  so  fast  rivetted, 
OB,  afli^i  ^l  his  orders  of  ^ootinuaace  were  at  an  end,  he 
would  keep  his  command  ^tjll,  which  he  has  done  for  seve- 
ral months,  and  does  yet,  notwi^standing  that  ordinanc?, 

without  any  order  M  .all  of  the  hw^  for  it%" Lord 

Ckxeodoo'u  account  of  Cromwell's  keeping  his  command  is 
too  remarkable  to  he  omiitfed ;  not  by  reason  of  its  containr 
ing  any  sp  eiKtr^pidinaiy  «  ^i^tter,  las  to  shew  how  much 
his  lordship  wrote  i^t  random  concerning  4;he  transactions  o( 
the  parliament.  ^^  Uy  this  self-denying  ordlnanee^  together 
with  the  earl  of  £^s^x,  t^e  ead  of  Manchester,  Sir  >Villiai9 
Waller,  the earj  of  Denbigh,  major-general  Massey,  Ipsttheir 
comm^o^ih  ^  C!rpmwell  should  li^i^jse  have  done.  But  a^ 
soon  as  the  ordinaAoe  was  passed,  js^d  before  $)je  resignation 
of  the  earl  pf  Essex,  th^  party  th9^  steer^  h^d  caused  hi^ 
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His  actions,  after  the  new  modelling  of  the 
army,   were  worthy    of  a  great   commander, 

to  be  sent  with  a  body  of  horse  into  the  west,  to  relieve 
Taunton,  that  he  might  be  absent  at  the  time  when  the 
other  officers  delivered  their  commissions ;.  which  was 
quickly  observed;  and  thereupon  orders  were  given,  to  re- 
quire his  present  attendance  in  parliament,  and  that  their 
new  general  should  send  some  other  officer  to  attend  that 
service ;  which  was  pretended  to  be  done ;  and  the  very  day 
named,  by  which  it  was  averred  that  he  would  be  in  the 
house.  A  rendezvous  was  then  appointed,  for  their  new 
general  to  take  a  view  of  their  troops,  that  he  might  ap- 
point officers  to  succeed  those  who  had  left  their  commands 
by  virtue  of  their  ordinance;  and  likewise  in  their  places, 
who  gave  up  their  commands,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the 
new  model,  who  were  a  great  number  of  their  best  com- 
manders. From  this  rendezvous  the  general  sent  to  desire 
the  parliament,  that  they  would  give  lieutenant-general 
Cromwell  leave  to  stay  with  him  for  some  few  days,  for  his 
better  information,  without  which  he  should  not  be  able  to 
perform  what  they  expected  from  him.  The  request  seem- 
ing so  reasonable,  and  being  for  so  short  a  time,  little  op- 
position was  made  to  it:  and  shortly  after,  by  another  letter, 
he  desired,  with  much  earnestness,  that  they  would  allow 
Cromwell  to  serve  for  that  campaign.  Thus  they  compassed 
their  whole  design,  in  being  rid  of  all  those  whose  affections 
they  knew  were  not  agreeable  to  theirs,  and  keeping  Crom- 
"well  in  command,  who,  in  the  name  of  Fairfax,  modelled 
the  army,  and  placed  such  officers  as  were  well  known  to 
him,  and  to  no  body  else;  and  absolutely  governed  the 
whole  martial  affairs,  as  was  quickly  known  to  all  men*.** 
——How  many  mistakes  there  are  in  the  above  citation  I 
need  not  point  out.    The  attentive  reader  will  soon  discover 

them. In  the  journal  of  the  house  of  commons,  February 

27,   1644,  O.  S.  we  read  the  following  resolutions.    "  Re- 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  TV,  p.  639. 
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solved,  &c.  That  lieutenant-general  Cromwell   be    desired 
forthwith  to  go  down  to  Sir  Wiiliam  Waller,  to  go  with 
him  upon  this  expedition  into  the  west,  for  relief  of  Mel- 
combe,  and  the  garrisons  and  places  adjacent,  and  f<>r  pre- 
venting and  breaking  the  enemy's  levies  and  recruits ;  and 
that  it  ,be  referred  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  to 
consider,  this  afternoon,  of  the  disposing  of  the  commands 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  advantageous  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  for  accommodating  all  differences,  if  any  occasion 
should  be ;  and  to  accommodate  him  with  what  shall  be 
farther  necessary  for  this  expedition  this  aifternoon.     Re- 
solved,  &c.   That  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  with  him  into  the  west  his  three  troops  that 
are  at  Henley,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  to  appoint  three  troops  in  the  place  of  those 
three  troops;  and  that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell   shall 
have  liberty  to  take  with  him  quarter-master-general  Ireton. 
Ordered,  That  Mr.  Gossal  and  Mr.  Lemman,  treasurers  for 
th^  earl  of  Manchester's  association,  do  forthwith  pay  unto 
lieutenant-general  Cromwell  one  thousand  pounds  ;  whereof 
five  hundred   upon   his  own  account,  and  the  other  five 
hundred  pounds  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to 
the  pay  of  his  own  troops."  So  that  lord  Clarendon  probably 
mi'&took  Taunton  for  Melcombe  in  the  passage  above  recited. 
Hdwever,  neither  he  nor  his  troops  performed  any  service 
there ;  for,  though  Melcombe  and  otlier  places  were  taken 
by  Sir  William  Waller,  yet,  in  the  journal  of  the  house, 
March  20,  1644,  O.  S.  we  read  "  the  humble  petition  of 
the  soldiers  of  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  acknowledging 
the  heinousness  of  their  offence  in  refusing  to  march  with 
Sir  William  Waller  into  the  west,  was  this  day  read :  and 
it  is  resolved,  &c.  That  this  house  doth  accept  of  the  ac- 
knowledgement and  submission  of  the  said  soldiers,  and  do 
admit  them  into  their  former  good  opinion  and  favour." 
This,  I  suppose,  was  the  mutiny  referred  to  in  the  above 
passage  from  lord  H  piles.    For,  though  Cromwell  was  com-t 
manded  to  join  Waller,   I   cannot  find  that  he  did : — he 
wems,  about  this  time,  to  have  been  very  active  in  the 
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house,  3114  zealo«i3  in  the  afjfkir  of  new  modelling  tlie  army* 
However,  he  soon  after  joined  his  troops ;  and  the  self-de<- 
liying  ordipance  having  passed  the  house  of  lords,  the  army 
l)eing  .p^w  modelled,  and  Fairfax  in  supreme  command, 
Cromwell,  pretending  that  be  was,  with  the  other  oflScers, 
to  resign  his  commission,  came  to  Windsor  from  his  com- 
mand in  the  west,  to  kiss  the  general's  hand,  and  take  bii» 
leave  ipf  him,  "when,''  says  an  historian  of  that  time,  gre^ 
Ij  in  the  iqtereM  of  Oliver,  "in  the  morning,  ere  he  was 
come  fof  th  of  his  ctiamber,  those  commands  [to  march  her 
yoad  Oj^ford  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  lie  on  thfe  further 
side  towards  Worcester,  to  intercept  a  convoy  going  to 
Oxford,  aod  to  keep  the  king  and  bis  train  from  going 
thence]  than  which  be  thought  of  nothing  l^ps  i^  ^1}  tb^ 
Tiyorld,  came  to  him  from  the  committee  of  both  king^ 
doms "" :"  whereupon,  taking  a  body  of  horse  and  dfiagoonfi, 
he  marched  into  Oxfordshire,  beat  a  party  of  the  enemy  at 
Islip-bridge,  reduced  Blechingdon-honse,  and  performed 
9nany  other  things  advantageous  to  his  cause.  He  con- 
tinued, therefore,  in  the  army,  and  was  autbcHrised  so  to  do, 
as  appears  by  what  follows  in  the  journal  of  the  bouse  of 
commons,  May  11,  1645:  "Two  letters  &om  lieutenantr 
general  Cromwell  and  majors-general  Browne ;  the  one  of 
May  &tbi  the  other  of  May  9tb,  informing,  tb^  gener;^) 
Gorlnge  is  advanced  westward,  and  the  king  northw4r4 
towards  l^orcester;  were  this  d^y read;  mA  immiediul^y 
ddivered  to  Mr.  Recorder,  that  brought  tljem  ip.  Qrd^rr 
ed,  &c.  That  the  committee  of  the  army  do  taka  care  for 
the  providing  of  monies  and  ammuniiioD  for  those  horse 
^  and  foot,  th^t  are  within  tbfs  new  mx>del,  and  sow  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-gen^rd  Cr^nwell,  «n4  majprr 
general  Browne.  Ordered,  &Cr  That  it  be  r^kned  to  the 
committee  of  the  army#  to  leonsider,  what  sums  of  money 
is .  fit  to  be  provided,  for  that  party  of  borae  and  io^t  iinder 
the  command  of  lieutemant^eneral  Cromwell  and  majpr* 
general    Browne,   which  i^  not  within  tb^  new  mod^lt- 

f  Sprigs  Ad^  Redhmw,  p.  10.  UL  Load.  I64T» 
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at  Uie  battle  of  Na#eby  he  gave  fresh 

WhereBB  U/^tenanlrgeaer^  OxHX^frell  is  now  m  the  actual 
service  of  the  pariianeiH,  9nd  in  prosecution  of  tb£  eoemj; 
it  is  this  day  eojoiaed  by  tbe  Jbids  and  oomtBoas,  ijmt  M 
shall  continue  iu  ihe  employmejit  he  is  uow  ia^  for  fortjr 
days  ioBgtcr;  notwitlislajjdiog  the  lat^  ordiijance,  or  any 
clause  tli^«eia,  thai;  di$Gharge$  itjbe  i^epib^s  of  either  bous^ 
from  haviDg  any  office  ox  coamimdy  milijbary  or  civil/'  la 
the  Journal  of  Jjioe  the  IQtb  foUoitFitig^  it  is  said^  ^' A  letter 
from  ftir  Thooias  Fairfaxe,  md  dir^rs  of  the  chief  officeiv 
iof  bis  wcwff  {jppm  &h^mgi(m,  of  June  the  Sth;  desidng 
ibat  lieuitnant^en^^l  Ccomwdl  might  coiuma,ad  the  borsie 
ifl  .chi^,  Im  Sif  Tbofnas  F^irfa^  his  army,  was  thi$  day 
lead.  Sesx>jT«d  upoa  the  question,  that  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
taxe  be  deiiin^  (if  he  thinks  fit)  to  appoint  lieuteoaat-geoe- 
isd  CSroflSLwell  to  jcommofid  the  horse  under  Sir  Thomas 
Faii&x^,  43  Iieiui^a9iit*gma*al9  duritig  such  time  as  this 
house  «faiill  fie^e  to  dispense  with  his  atteiadjance ;  ap4 
•tbat  {Sir  The0i9£  Widdriogtoo  prepare  a  letter  to  be  signed  ^ 
by  Mn  Speiiker^  ^mA  forthwith  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,e 
to  acspawi^  hiw  wilth  this  vote."  The  letter  here  referred- 
to  wa&  signed  aoioug  Oithers,  by  Fleetwood,  Whalley^  Skip- 
poB,  and  h^tmi,  fO^n  jiear  to  Cronjiwelly  and^  probably,  not 
wholly  Ignorant  of  his  daiigns.  But  to  go  on- — On  the 
I6fh  .of  June,  whw  news  hsd  been  brought  the  house  of 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  we  find  it  in  the  journal  of  that  day, 
"  B^soked,  fcc^  That  lieutenaat-gefteral  Cromwell  shall  be 
lienteoftptrgeneraJ  of  the  horse,  in  the  army  under  tbe  coni- 
mand  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfex,  during  the  pleasure  of  both 
,  houses  The  lords  concurrence  to  be  desired  hereia.  Re- 
solved, That  lieuteoaut-geaeral  Cromwell  shall  have  pay  of 
lieotenani-gen^al  of  the  horse,  sinee  the  time  of  the  first 
establishment  of  the  army,  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's 
command.  Hie  lords  concurrence  to  be  desired  herein.'' 
However,  in  eonformiiy  to  an  alteration  made  by  the  hou^ 
of  lords,  we  find  the  resolution  stand  in  the  following 
inamiertwo  daysaiterw^ds*  '^  Resolved  »pon  th^  question^ 
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proofs  of  his  valour*'    and  bravery.     From 

that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  shall  continue  as  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  horse  according  to,  the  established  pay 
of  the  army,  for  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  forty 
days  formerly  granted  to  him."  And  on  the  8th  of  August, 
3645,  it  was  ordered  by  the  commons,  "  That  he  should  be 
continued  in  the  same  employment,  as  formerly,  for  the 
space  of  four  mouths  longer,  from  the  end  of  the  said 
three  months,  for  which  he '  was  formerly  continued,  as 
aforesaid;  on  the  17th  of  Oct,  it  was  continued  for  four 
months  longer ;  and  on  the  23d  of  Jan.  following  for  six 

months  more.^ After  this  there  were  no  more  resolutions 

about  Cromwell:  he  took  it  for  granted  he  had  leave;  ik> 
one  offered  to  move  for  recalling  him  ;  and  he  soon  came  to 
so  great  a  power,  that  no  one  with  safety  could  almost  have 
dared  to  have  done  it.  In  fine,  the  self*<lenying  ordinance 
hdving  answered  its  intention  of  turning  out  the  grandees 
of  both  houses  from  their  commands  in  the  army,  and 
Cromwell  having  the  luck  to  be  exempted  from  it,  he  ac- 
complished what  he  then  had  in  his  view,  and  soon  after, 
by  means  of  his  friends,  had  many  chief  officers  of  the  army 
chosen  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  took  their 
seats  and  retained  their  commands.  And  thereby  encour- 
aged the  old  members  of  their  party  to  provide  for  them- 
selves likewise.  Sir  William  Brereton,  Sir  Oliver  and  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  Ireton,  Rainsborough,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Ingoldsby,  Ludlow,  Skippon,  Fleetwood  %  and  other  prin- 
cipal commanders,  were  members  of  parliament;  most  of 
whom  were  friends  to  Cromwell  till  he  openly  declared  him- 
self, and  some  of  them  after  that:  whereby  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that,  in  his  and  their  judgment,  the  ordinance  was 
calculated  more  for  party  purposes,  though  carried  on 
under  specious  pretences,  than  for  the  public  good. 

*^  In  the  battle  of  Naseby  he  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his 
valour.]    Though  I  proposed  not  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 

•See  WitlkeHs  fiistgry  of  Independency,  part  I.  p.  166— 17«.  4ia  Loud.  1648, 
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tkis  time  the  king's  power  Very  setisibly  de- 
Oliver's  military  exploits,  yiet  I  shsill  give  the  reader  a  shorl 
acGOUQt  of  the  important  battle  of  Naseby,  which  is  thus 
related   by   Mr.  Whitlock.    '^  The  king  commanded  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  prince  Rifpert  and  prince  Maurice 
the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left,  the  earl 
of  Lindsey  and  the  lord  Ashley  the  right-hand  reserve,  the 
lord  Bard  and  sir  George  L'Isle  the  left  reserve.    Of  the 
parliament's  army,  Fairfax  and   Skippon  commanded  the 
main  body,  Cromwell  the  right  wing,  with  w^hom  was  Ros- 
wter,  and  they  both  came  in  but  a  little  before  the  fight. 
Ireton  commanded  the  left  wing,  the  reserves  were  brought. 
up  by  Rainsborough,  Hammond  aiid  Pride.     Prince  Rupert 
began  and  charged  the  parliament's  left  wing  with  great 
resolution ;  Ireton  made  gallant  resistance,  but  at  last  wa» 
forced  to  give  ground,  he  himself  being  run  through  the 
thigh  with  a  pike,  and  into  the  face  with  a  halbert,  and  his 
borse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.    Prince 
Rupert  followed  the  chase  almost  to  Naseby  town,  ^nd  in 
bis  return,  summoned  the  train,  who  made  no  other  answer 
but  by  their  firelocks ;  he  also  visited  the  carriages  where 
"was  good  plunder,  but  his  long  stay  from  the  main  body 
was  no  small  prejudice  to  the  king's  army.    In  the  mean 
time  Cromwell  charged  furiously  on  the  king's  left  wing, 
and  got  the  better,  forcing  them  from  the  body,  and  puo- 
secuting  the  advantage,  quite  broke  them  and  their  reserve. 
During  which,  the  main  bodies  had  charged  one  another 
with  incredible  fierceness,  often  retreating  and  rallying, 
falling  in  together  with  the  butt-«nds  of  their  muskets,  and 
coming  to  hand  blows  with  their  swords.     Langdale's  men 
having  been  in  some  discontent  before,  did  not  in  this  fight 
behave  themselves  as  they  used  to  do  in  others,  as  their  own 
party  gave  it  out  of  them ;  yet  they  did  their  parts,  and  the 
rest  of  the  king's  army  both  horse  and  foot  performed  their 
duties  with  great  courage  and  resolution,  both  commanders 
and  soldiers.  Some  of  the  parliament's  horse  having  lingred 
awhile  abovtt  pillage,  and  being  in  some  disadvantage,  Skip-^ 
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cayed,  afid  atl  thdiigi^  flowed  in  tety  prospef- 

pon  perceilring  it,  brought  tip  bi«  fool  scasonaWy  to  fheiV 
assistance,  and  in  this  charge  (a»  himself  related  it  to  me) 
trasr  shot  in  the  side.  Cromwell  coming  in  with  his  victo- 
rious right  wing,  they  all  charged  together  upon  the  king, 
who,  unable  to  endure  any  longer,  got  oot  of  the  field  to^ 
wards  Leicester.  Prince  Rtipert,  who  now  too  late  retnraed 
from  his  improvident  eager  pursuit,  seeing  the  d«y  lost,  ac- 
companied them  in  their  flight,  leaving  a  compleat  victory 
to  the  parliamentarians/' — ^After  more  particnlafrs  he  closer 
his  account  thus:  "  Both  the  general  and  lieutenant-general 
performed  their  work  with  admirable  resolution,  and  by 
their  particular  examples  inftfsed  valour  into  their  follotrers, 
so  likewise  did  the  other  officers,  of  whom  divers  were 
wounded.  On  the  other  side,  the  king  shewed  himself  thitf 
day,  a  couragious  general,  keeping  close  with  his  horse,  and 
himself  in  person  rallying  tbem  to  hot  encounters  •/'——Hear 
now  an  adversary  to  Cromwell. — "  Very  early  in  the  mom-' 
ing  [June  14,  1645]  the  scouts  brought  word  that  the  king 
was  making  all  haste  to  the  engagement,  being  falsly  in** 
formed  that  Fairfax  in  fear  was  retreating  to  Northampton, 
whereas  he  had  now  disposed  of  Naseby  field,  and  awaited 
kirn,  having  Cromwell  with  Whalley  on  his  right  wing,  and 
Ireton  on  his  left,  the  one  opposed  to  my  lord  Langdrfe, 
and  the  northern  horse,  and  the  other  to  prince  Rupert,  ge- 
neral of  the  cavalry,  the  king  himself  being  generrfissimov 
To  come  to  the  event.  Prince  Rupert  totally  routed  Ireton^ 
who  being  engaged  and  driven  upon  the  king's  rightmost 
foot,  was  there  wounded  in  the  thigh  with  a  balbert^  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  field  on  that  hand  cleared  ^  which 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  observing,  having  not  yet  stirred 
from  their  ground,  Fairfax  with  a  short  speech  encouraged 
his  troops  to  the  charge ;  which  was  seconded  by  some  de* 
voat  ejaculations  from  Cromwell,  who  clapping  spurs  to  his 
horse>  fell  in  with  Langdale's  brigade,  wad  quite  charged 

f  WiMtioek'K  Memorial*,  p.  t>5a 
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thirough  three  todies  aiifd  titteriy  broke  them ;  not  did  he 
stop  till  with  fine  force  he  had  likewise  beat  that  wing  {torn 
their  ground,  without  possibility  of  rallying  or  recovering 
it  again.  In  this  action  a  eotHDaander  of  the  king's  know-* 
ing  Cromwell,  advanced  smartly  from  the  head  of  his  troops 
to  exchange  a  bullet  singly  with  him,  arid  was  with  the  like 
gallantry  encountered  by  him,  both  sides  forbearing  to  come 
in,  till  their  pistols  being  discharged,  the  cavalier  with  a 
skntt^g  baek-bk>^  of  a  broad  sWord,  luckily  cut  the  ribbohd 
that  tied  bis  morrion,  and  with  a  draw  threw  it  off  his  head^ 
and  now  ready  t&  repeat  his  stroke,  his  party  came  in  and 
rescued  him,  and  one  of  theftn  alighting,  threw  vp  his  head- 
piece iiito  bis  saddle^  which  Oliver  blistily  catching,  as  be-« 
ing  affrighted  with  the  chance,  clapt  it  the  wrbng  way  otl 
his  head,  and  so  foaght  with  it  the  rest  of  the  day,  which 
proved  nsost  highly  fortunate  on  his  side  (though  the  king 
most  mi^nanimbusly  and  expertly  managed  the  fight,  ex^ 
posing  himself  to  the  eminentest  perils  of  the  field)  and 
raised  himself  beyond  the  arts  and  reach  of  envy,*  or  his 
enemiesr  of  the  presbyterian  party,  who  had  so  long  beetv 
heaving  at  him,  to  out  him  of  all  military  employments^ 
which  concluding  so  pertinently  and  peremptorily  for  hiny 
in  this  grand  event,  did  charm  the  hatred,  ni^ee  and  preja« 
dice  against  him,  into  feat  and  dread  what  this  arrogance  of 
his  fortune  would  finally  laspire  to*  This  battle  wholly 
averthiew  the  king,  who  was  never  after  able  to  make  head 
against  the  parliament  forces,  but  piecemeal  lost  his  armies, 
eastles  and  towns'"."  I  have  related  this  «>tion  as  I  found 
it,  but  must  at  the  same  time  desire  my  reader  to  class-  it 
with  the  encounters  of  Quiitot  and  Amadi^  ;  for  like  their» 
it  owes  its  existence  to  imagination,  and  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  writer  of  credit. 

The  three  following  authentic  copies  of  original  letter* 
relating  to  this  battle,  will  be  deemed  curiosities  by  n^ost 
readers.  They  will  do  well  to  compare  them  with  the  nar-* 
rativei  of  modem  commanders*  In  the  year  17^4^  they  werd 
found  in  a  wall  nine  feet  thick,  on  pulling  down  a  house  in 

f  Flagelluni,  p»37.- 
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Palace- Yard,  Westminster,  in  order  to  build  an  office  for 
the  clerks  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  public  is  indebted  for 
the  communication  to  an  honourable  gentleman,  of  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  \ 

Letter  L     Indorsed,  To  the  honourable  William  Lenthall, 
esq.  Speaker  .to  the  house  of  commons.     Haste. 

HONOURABLE  SIR, 

This  morning  by  day  brake  wee  marcht  out  Gnilsburro, 
after  the  enemy.  After  an  hours  march  we  discovered  their 
horse  drawne  up  at  Sybbertoff  three  miles  this  side  Har- 
borrough,  an  hour  after  their  foot  appeared.  This  was  about 
8  in  the  morning,  by  10  we  were  disposed  into  a  battalia  on 
both  sides,  both  sides  with  mighty  shouts  exprest  a  hearty 
desire  of  fighting;  having  for  our  parts  recommended  our 
cause  to  God's  protection,  and  rec"*.  the  word,  which  was 
God  our  strength,  theirs  Queen  Mary.    Our  forlorne  hopes 

begun  the  pla whiles  both  sides  laboured  for  the  hill  and 

wynd,  which  in  conclusyon  w  -  -  as  it  were  equally  divided. 
Our  forlorne  hope  gave  back,  and  their  righ-  wing  of  horse 
fell  upon  our  left  with  such  gallantry,  that  ours  were  imme- 
diately routed.  About  1000  ran  along  with  them,  but  such 
was  the  courage  and  diligence  of  the  right  wing  backt  with 
the  foot,  that  they  not  only  brat  back  the  enemy  from  the 
traine,  but  fell  in  with  their  ffoot,  and  after  2  hours  dispute 
won  all  their  ffield  peeces,  (of  which  some  are  cannon)  most 
of  their  baggage,  mortar  peeces,  boats,  3000  arms,  much 
powder,  match,  &c.  and  nigh  4000  prisoners,  their  number 
was  about  12000;  some  600  slayne,  many  commanders  of 
note.  Of  ours  not  above  200.  Our  horse  are  still  in  pur- 
suit, and  have  taken  many  officers ;  their  standard  is  ours^ 
the  Kings  waggon  and  many  ladyes.  God  Almighty  give 
us  thankful  hearts  for  this  great  victory,  the  most  abso- 
lute as  yet  obteyned.  The  General,  leift.  gen.  Cromwell, 
and  Major  Gen.  Skippon  (who  is  shot  in  the  side,  but 
D9t  dangerous)  did  beyond  expression  gallantly ;  so  did  aU, 

*  Horace  Walpole,  Esq. 
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the  oilier  comrtanders  and  soldiers.    We  haVe  lost  but  2 
Capt.    Tho'  this  come  late,  be  pleased  to  accept  "it  from 
Yotir  Honors  most  humble  servants, 
Naezby,  wher  the  flight  was  this  har.  leighton. 

Saturday,  14  Junii,  1846.  tho.  HERBEKt. 

Capt.  Potter  is  dangerously  wounded,  but 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  so  is  Capt.  Cook. 

Letter  IL     Indorsed,    For  th^  hon^^*   William    Lentball, 
Speaker  off  commons  house  of  parliamient.    Tbeise. 

SIR, 

Being  commanded  by  you  to  this  service,  I  think  myself 
bound  to  acquaint  you  with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards 
you  and  us.  We  marched  yesterday  after  the  Kinge  who 
went  before  us  from  Daventree  to  .Haverbrowe  and  quar- 
tered about  six  miles  from  him,  this  day  we  marched  to-, 
wards  him.  H^e  drew  out  to  tneete  us,  both  armies  ingaged, 
we  after  three  bowers  fight  very  doubtful,  att  last  routed  his 
armie,  killed  and  tooke  about  5000,  very  many  officers,  but  of 
what  qualitye  wee  yet  know  not,  wee  tooke  also  about  SOO 
carag  -  -  all  bee  had,  and  all  his  gunns,  being  12  in  number^ 
whereof  2  were  demre  cannon,  2  demie  culveringes,  and  (I 

think)  the  rest  facers.    We  pursued enemy  from  3  miles 

short  of  Ha to  nine  beyond,  even  to  sight  of  Leices 

whether  the  King  fled.  Sir  this  is  non  other  but  the  hand' 
of  God,  and.  to  him  alone  belongs  the  gtorie,  wherein  non 
are  to  share  with  him.  Th«  general  served  you  with  all. 
faythfulnesse  and  honor,  and  the  best  commendations  f 
can  give  him  is,  that  Id--  say  bee  ttttiributes^  all  to  God, 
and  woud  rath  perish  then  asmitti^  to  l^nteelfe,'  which  i^&Ot 
honest  and  a  tbrtvinge  way>  and  yiet  as  muc^  for  bravery 
may  be  given  to  him  in  thk  action  n»  to  a  man.  Holiest 
men  served  you  fattfafuUy  in  thss  action!  Sir  thfey  are  trui- 
tye.  I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  »ot  to  discdurstge 
them.  I  wish  this  action  may  begetir  thankfulnesse  and" 
humilitye  in  all  that  aie  coneemed  in  it.  He  that  venters 
his  life  for  tb^  Ubertie  of  his  cottnlcie,  I  wish  hee  trust  God 

VOL.  III.  K 
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for  the  libertie  pf  bis  coascience,  and  you  for  die  liber cje 
he  fights  for,  ia  this  bee  rests  whoe  is 
June  14th,  1645*  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Haverbrowe.  olivee  cromwell. 

Letter  IIL  Indorsed,  For  the  hon"*  William  Lenthall,  Esq^- 
Speaker  of  the  ho****  house  of  commons. 

MB.  SPEAKER, 

Besides  the  general  account,  I  have  alreadie  given,  by  one 
of  my  servants,  whom  I  sent  up  to  London  yesterday,  I 
thought  fit  to  send  the  bearer  Mr.  Boles,  whoe  may  more 
particularl3'e  informe  you  concerneiuge  the  abundant  good- 
ness of  God  to  this  army,  and  the  whole  kingdome  in  the 
late  victorie  obteyned  at  Naseby  fielde.  The  whole  body 
of  their  foote — taken  and  slaine,  such  a  list  of  the  prisoners 
as  could  be  made  up  in  this  short  time  I  have  sent,  the  horse 
all  quitted  the  fielde,  and  were  pursued  within  three  miles  of 
Leicester:  theire  ammunition,  ordnance  and  carriages  all 
taken :  among  which  there  were,  two  demy  cannons,  a 
whole 'Culverin  and  a  mortar  peece^  besides  lesser  peeces. 
We  intend  to  move  to  Leicester  as  soon  as>  we  have  taken 
order  with  our  prisoners  and  wounded  men.  All  that  I 
desire  is,  that  the  honor  of  this  ^reate  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten mercie  may  be  given  to  God,  in  an  extraordinary 
day  of  thanksgivings;  and  that  it  may  be  improved  to  the 
good  of  his  churche  and  his  kingdome :  which  shall  be  faith- 
fully endeavoured  by.  Sir, 

Y'  most  humble  Ser% 
Harborough,  Junel5,  164^.   .  tho.  Fairfax. 

Some  Irish  are  among  the  prisoners,  as  I  am 
informed :  I  have  not  time  to>  make  enquiry  in;to  it. 
I  desire  they  may  be  pioceeded  against  aoc(MPding 
to  ordnance  of  parliament.  Major  general  Skip- 
pon  was  shot  thronghe  his  side;  but  notwithstand- 
inge  he  continued  in  the  ffielde  with  great  resolu- 
con;  and  when  I  desired  him  to  goe  off  the  ffield, 
he  answered  he  would  not  goe  so  long  as  a  man 
wqold  stand,  still  doing  his  office  as  a  valient  a|id 
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omly  on  the  parli^nent,  who  failed  not**  to  re- 

wise  commander.  Also  Colonel  BuUer  and  Colonel 
Ireton,  upon  theire  first  charge  were  both  dange- 
rouslie  wounded,  behaving  themselves  very  gal- 
lanilie.  If  1  could  enter  into  particulars,  much 
might  be  spoken  of  the  resolucon  and  courage  of 
many  commanders,  both  horse  and  fFootfS  in  this 
da^s  service*. 

These  letters  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  this  important  and 
decisive  battle,  a  battle  which  in  a  manner  extinguished  the 
king's  hopes,  and  soon  after. brought  on  a  total  reduction  of 
his  power!  Lord  Clarendon  says,  the  king  and  the  kingdom 
were  lost  in  it^: — an  expression  which  denotes  his  lord- 
sfaip^s  idea  of  the  immenseness  of  the  loss,  though  perhaps 
not  much  more  exact  than  his  account  of  the  battle  itself, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  defective  and  erroneous, 
as  will  appear  by  comparing  it  with  the  authentic  accounts 
here  given. 

^  The  parliament  failed  not  to  reward  Oliver  for  his  good 
services.]  Milton  complains  of  the  offices,  gifts  and  pre* 
ferments  bestowed  and  shared  among  the  members  of  par- 
liament ^.  And  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  of  those  times, 
who  had  opportunity  of  being  informed,  (though  allowances 
must  be  made  for  his  prejudices)  this  was  comnHonly  and 
openly  done,  to  the  vexation  of  such  as  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  partake  with  them.  The  passage  is  remarkable, 
and  relates  properly  to  the  subject  in  hand.  **  The  leading 
men  or  bel-weathers  having  seemingly  divided  themselves, 
and  having  really  divided  the  houses,  and  captivated  their 
respective  parties  judgment,  teaching  them  by  an  im|ilicitft 
faith,  Jurart  in  verba  mag^siriy  tp  pin  their  opinions  upon 

*  Since  the  insertioii  of  these  letters,  I  find  they  were  printed  bf  Older  of  pariia- 
meat,  Jane  16, 1645,  and  republished  in  Koshvorth's  GoUectioDS.  But  as  tbef 
are  carious,  little  known,  and  probably  now  first  transcribed  from  the  orifioals^  I 
have  thought  proper  to  give  them  a  p*ace  in  this  work  notwithstanding.  A  copy 
of  OomwelPs  letter  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
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ward  Oliver  for  hk  ,good  services.    But  ^ti^ 

their  sleeves ;  they  begitt  to  advance  their  projects  of  mono- 
polizing the  profits,  prefermeatfi,  and  power  of  the  kingdooi 
in  themselves.  To  which  purpose,  though  the  leaders  of 
each  party  seem  to  maintain  a  hot  opposition,  yet  whea 
any  profit  or  pri^ferment  is  to  be  reached  at,  it  is  observed 
that  a  powerful  independent  especially  moves  for  a  presby- 
terian,  or  a  leading  presbyterian  for  an  independent :  and 
seldom  doth  one  oppose  or  speak  against  another,  in  such 
casesL,  unless  something  of  particular  spleen  or  competition 
cpme  between,  which  causeth  them  to  break  the  common 
rule.  By  this  means  the  grandees  of  each  faction  seldom 
ini^a  their. mark,  since  an  independent  moving  for  a  presby« 
teriao;  his  reputation  carries  the  business  clear  with  the  in- 
dependent party :  aud  the  presbytetians  will  not  oppose  a 
leading  <^an  of  their  own  side.  By  this  artifitce  the  gran* 
dees  of  each  side  share  the  commonwealth  between  them ; 
and  are  now  become  proud,  domineering  Rehoboams^  even 
over  the  resjt  of  their  fellpw  members  (contmry  to  the  liberty 
of  paarliameut,  which  consists  in  an  equality)  that  were  fbx^ 
ii^ly  fa^i^JMftg  ambitioui^  Ahsaloms.  There  hath  been  lately 
^iyen  aw.991  to  members  openly  (besides  innumerable  and 
j^Qe^i^i^t^le.  private  <cbeat»  mutually  connived  at)  at  least 
gOOOOQi  ixK  money,  besides  rich  oflSces,  employments  in 
faoi^  ccy^mittees,  sequestrations  and  other  advantages. 
Al9d  thiQ^e  members  who  have  so  well  served  themselves 
lender  ^^olpur  of  serving  .the  publick,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
0IA  caava^fs  of  fection^,  who  have  sat  idly  and  8afe%  in 
ih^.  hott^e,  watching  tj»eir  advan^tages  to  confound  busi- 
m^^m,  and.  shuffle  die.card^  to  make  their  own  game;  wheji;^ 
p|hers  tfeali  h%v^  y^tured  their  persons  abroad,  laboured  in 
the  publick  work,  like  Israelites  under  these  Egyptian  task- 
ma&tersp  and  lost  their  estates,  are  left  to  starve  untU  they 
can  find  relief  in  that  empty  bag  called  by  fools>  Jide^pylh 
ilea  J  by  wise  men  Jidks  punka,  ^i  are  now  looked  npon  in 
the  house  superciliously,  like  ua.welcome  guests*,* 
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tude  did  not  bind  him;  for  his  isuccess  and 

Lord  Holies  in  \ety  sharp  terms  speaks  of  bis  antagonists, 
the  independent  party,  promoting  aad  rewarding,  their 
friends  and  adherents ;"  Which,"  says  he,  "  was  easy  for 
them,  having  both  sword  and  purse,  and  withall  an  impu- 
dence and  boldness  to  reward  all  those  who  would  sell  their 
consciences.  For  all  such  members  of  the  house,  an4 
others,  were  sure  to  be  preferred,  have  large  gifts  given 
them  out  of  the  commonwealths  money,  arrears  psdd,  offices 
confered  upon  them,  coujttenanced  and  protected  against  all 
complaints  and  prosecutions,  had  they  done  never  so  un^ 
worthy,  ni\just,  horrid  actions,  to  the  oppression  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  dishonour  of  the  parliament.  All  others  discoun- 
tenanced, opposed,  inquisitions  set  upon  them,  questioned, 
imprisoned  upon  the  least  occasion,  colours  of  crimes  many 
times  for  doing  real  good  service,  and  no  favour  nor  justice 
for  them  :  only  that  the  world  might  see  which  was  the  way 
to  rise,  and  which  to  be  sure  to  meet  with  contrary  winds^ 
and  storms,  and  so  make  all  men  at  least  to  bold  candles  to 
these  visible  saints  V -In  another  place  his  lordship  vin- 
dicates himself  and  friends  from  the  charge  of  enriching 
themselves  by  disposing  of  the  public  money,  and  retorts 
it  on  his  adversaries,  setting  forth  in  a  very  particular  man- 
ner what  sums  of  moqey  they  had  received'  under  various 
pretences,  and  \irhat  salaries  they  enjoyed*.  But  after  all 
these  warm  declamations,  for  both  these  writers  were  very 
warm,  when  they  exercised  their  pens  on  these  subjects^ 
what  was  there  done  in  these  times  that  has  not,  that  will 
Qot  be  done  at  all  times?  Friends  and  favourites  are.  coun- 
tenaneed  and  preferred,  enemies  are  overlooked,  neglected^ 
or  disappointed.  Was  it  ever  otherwise  ?  If  men  perform 
great  and  eminent  services,  it  is  grateful^  it  is  politic  to 
reward  them.  To  complainof  the  givers  or  receivers^  seems 
not  very  consistent  with  good  sense  and  impartiality* 
Cromwell  we  have  seen  make  a  figure  in  the  war :  he  had 

»HeiHefiBfenoiff,p.  dS.  *ld.p.  13S— Idf. 
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influence  on  the  army,  inspired  him  with  con*- 

reritured  his  life  many  times  in  the  public  service,  and  had 
brought  reputation  and  victory  back  with  him.  Was  be 
unworthy  of  notice,  or  did  he  not  highly  merit  it?  When 
the  house  of  commons  was  far  enough  from  being  wholly  at 
his  devotion,  we  find  it  ordered,  "  that  five  hundred  pounds 

be  forthwith  provided  and  advanced, to  be  bestowed  on 

lieutenant  general  Cromwell,  as  a  respect  from  the  house. 
Ordered  that  all  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  lorcl 
Herbert,  and  Sir  John  Somersett,  his  sons,, in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  be  settled  upon  lieutenant  general  Cromwell, 
and  his  heirs,  to  be  accounted  as  part  of  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  formerly  appointed  him  by 
this  house :  and  that  Mr.  Samuel  Browne,  Mr.  Sollicitor,  Mr. 
Lisle,  and  Mr.  Wallop,  do  bring  in  an  ordinance  accord- 
ingly. Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
army,  to  consider  how  the  residue  of  the  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  land  of  inheritance  formerly  assigned  lieu- 
tenant general  Cromwell  by  this  house,  may  be  speedily  set- 
tled upon  him,  and  his  heirs,  for  ever,  and  he  put  in  the 
present  possession  of  it;  and  likewise  to  consider  of  an 
entertainment  for  his  present  subsistence ;  and  to  bring  in 
an  ordinance  to  this  purpose*."  And  it  was  moreover 
ordered  a  few  days  afterwards,  "  that  Mr.  Lisle  do  hring  in 
an  ordinance  for  the  full  granting  unto,  and  settling  upon 
lieutenant  general  Cromwell,  and  his  heirs,  the  manors  of 
Abberston  and  Itchell,  with  the  rights,  members  and  appur- 
tenances thereof,  in  the  county  of  Southampton ;  being  the 
lands  of  John  lord  marquis^ of  Winchester,  a  delinquent, 
that  hath  been  in  arms  against  the  parliament,  and  a  Pa- 
pist^." What  the  event  of  this  last  order  was  I  cannot  find ; 
but  by  the  following  letter  of  Oliver  St.  John  to  Cromwell, 
it  appears  that  the  house  of  commons  had  liberally  rewarded 
him  for  his  services. 


•  JoumaU  Jan.  23, 1645.  *  Journal,  Jan.  ai,  X645. 
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fidcnce    and   ambition,    and    excited    in  him 

DBARE    SIR, 

"  I  have  herewithall  sente  you  the  order  of  the  house  of 
commons  for  settling  £500/.  per  annum  upon  you  and  your 
beires,  and  the  ordinance  of  parliament  in  pursuance  thereof 
in  party  whereby  tbe  lands  therein  mentioned,  being  all  the 
lands  of  tlie  earle  of  Worcester  in  tliat  county,  are  settled 
upon  you.  I  have  likewise  sent  you  a  rent-roll  of  the  quit- 
rents^i  wThe  manors  consist  most  of  old  rents.  There  feure 
three  advowsons.  I  hm  told  by  Col.  Norton  and  Mr. 
Wheeler,  whoe  know  the  lands,  that  they  are  accounted 
1007.  p.  ann. 

**  I  endeavoured  to  passe  this  for  the  present,  rather  thaj^ 
to  have  stayed  longer  to  make  up  the  whole.  Your  patent 
was  speedily  prepared,  and  is  this  day  passed  the  great  seal. 
I  have  not  sente  it  downe,  but  will  keepe  it  for  you,  until  I 
receive  your  direction  to  whom  to  deliver  it.  The  charges 
of  passing  the  ordinances  to  the  clerkes,  and  of  the  scale, 
my  clerke  of  the  patents  hath  satisfied ;  you  shall  hereafter 
know  what  they  come  to.  I  delivered  a  copy  of  the  ordi- 
nance to  Mr.  Lisle  to  send  it  to  the  committee  of  sequestra^ 
tions,  whoe  hath,  together  with  a  letter  to  them,  desyred, 
that  the  sequestrators  take  care  that  no  wrong  be  done  to 
the  lands.  That  which  principally  moved  me  to  it  was,  be- 
cause I  heard,  there  weare  goodly  woods,  and  that  much  had 
been  formerly  cut,  that  for  the  futures  stop  might  be  made. 
By  the  ordinance  sent  you,  you  will  be  auctorized  to  send 
some  baylifie  of  your  owne  to  hasband  the  lands  to  your  best 
advantage,  which  would  be  done  speedilie.  .  There  is  another 
order  of  the  house  for  preparinge  an  ordinance  for  a  goodly 
house  and  other  lands  in  Hampshire,  of  the  marquisse  of 
Winchesters.  Wee  had  thought  to  have  had  them  in  the 
ordinance,  already  passed,  but  by  absence  of  some,  when  I 
brought  in  the  other,  that  fayled.  Perhaps  it  is  better  as 
it  is,  and  that  the  additicm  ought  have  stayed  this.  You 
know  to  whome  the  marquise  hath  relation*,  and  in  r^ard 

*  The  marqnit  o^  Wincbcster  BMurried  tta*  balf-rifter  of  fht  earl  of  Essex. 
Ladknr,  voL  L  p^  158. 
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viGws^  prej)idicial  to  the  authority  from  whence 

that  our  commission  for  the  seale  ends  with  this  month,  I 
desyredrftdier  for  the  presente  to  passe  this,  than  to  hazard 
Ihe  d^y.    MnXisle  was  ordered  t6  bring  in  the  other  ordi- 
nance; it  i«  not  yet.dooe.    Sir,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  lisle,  Six 
Thom^s^  GeJ?may«e,  have  been  real  friends  to  yon  in  this 
})U^i»€tss,  and  beaitily  idesire  to  have  you  seated,  if  possible, 
in  their  country. .  Remember  by  the  next  to  take  notice 
hereof  by  letter -unto  thernVr— I  know  not  what  the 
patent  mentioned  in  this  letter  means,  unless  the  following 
resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  Dec«  1i^  l64^,  will  eic- 
plain  it.     *^  Resolved  that  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  baron  of 
the  kingdom  of-Eqgland,  with  all  rightj»,  priviledges,  pre- 
eminences, rand^precedencies,  to  the  3aid  title  and  dignity 
belonging  or.  appertaimng,  be  conferred  imd  settled  on  lieit^ 
tenant  general  OliYer  Cromwell)  and  the  heits  malea  o£  hid 
body ci  and 'thajbi his  m^esty  be  desired,,  in  these  proposi^ 
tioos^  [lor  a  peace]  to  grant:  a»nd  ^eonfer  the  said  title  aixi 
dignity  upon  hiio,  and  the  heirs  males  c(f  hk  body  accord^ 
iliglgr :  and  that  it  be  refeitr^d  to  the  former  conimiltee>ta 
eoitsid^r  of  a  fit  way  and  manner. for  the  perfecting  hereof^*'' 
--H^HerfrariS'prooisiSiifficient  of  the  bounty  of  Oliver's  masters. 
^^  His  success  i  and  his.  interest  in  tbe.army,  inspired  luai 
with  ambition,  &c«}    Sic  Thoittas  Fairfax,  we  have  seen. 
Was  oonstdtntisd  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  new 
modelled  aiimy ;  raid  he  behaved^  ci&  it  is  well  knowAy  with 
^^ffeatbri^mrj  and  conduct.    But  his  ulents  were  dnicAy  of 
the  Imditary  kkMU    He  had  no  uidinatiaa  fordatrigues ;  no 
ambitious  jviews ;  a«d  tbcirefore  sti^od  oot  m  need  of  diose 
aprts  which  ase.veqiiisite  to  obtain  codfidence  and  power. 
He  t^ontentod  himseilf  with  diacfaargiing  the  duties  of  a  good 
gcncdra^and  taroubfod  not:  hifis^scdf  widi  any  thing  beyond-  it. 
CsoniweU  had  other  tbingsi  ia  his  heafl.    He  foaght  not 
merdy  for  faia  masteia,  or  outofzealior  the  canse;  thasigb 
aaal'  he  nnd^ttbtfidly  had ;. hut  that. he  might  one  time  ov 
oth^itake  the  liead#  aniii  giiatify  Us  o(wn  hoandless  ambition. 

•Thurtoc,  vqI.  I.  p.  75.  <>Jounia]fc. 
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he  dff ived  his  power.     Foi?  tlie  war  beiiig  ended 

He  thier^orefltade  his  court  to  all  the  officers  and  satdiera^ 
wad  became  at  length  so  popular^  as  to  be  looked  on  by 
fnends  and  ikxta  as  the  chief  actor  in  the  iatcfestifig  scenes 
pxhibtt^  by  the  army*  "  Fairfax  was  viewed  as  a  gentlefiiiio 
of  an  irrational  and  brutish  valour^  fitter  to  follow  aoiOthei 
man's  Qooasel  than  his  own,  and  obnoxious  tq  Cromwell  and 
the  independant  faction  (upon  whose  bottom  he  stands)  foi 
bis  pcefennent^  it  being  no  disfaooQur  to  bun  to  become  the 
firoperty.of  a  powerful  faction*/!  But  Ci-omwell  was  de^ 
Sdibed  ^'  as  a  head-qeboolmaster^  in  the  parliament,  (r^re* 
tented  as  a  free^school  when  subjected  to  the  will  oif  the 
army)  Ireton  usher,  and  (that  cypher)  Fairfax  prepositor^  " 
And  HoUes  says^  *'  From  the  b^iankig  of  the  new  moddJing 
the  army,  it  was  intended,  by  his  party,  that  Cromwell 
should  have  the  power.  Sir  Th<MBtas  Fairfax  only  the  name 
of  genei:aL''  And  he  further  chantcterises  him,  "  as  one  fit 
lor  their  turns,  to  do  whatever  they  will  have  him,  without 
qonsideriog  or  betag  able  to  judge  whether  honourable  oc 
honest  S"  These  characters  of  Fairfax  seem  very  severe^ 
and  one  would  he  apt  to  think,  ovgh^  to  be  read  with  some 
allowances,  as  coming  from  men  heated  with  resentment^ 
^d  Cof^ft  to  die  general  and  bis  army.  But  die  following 
passages  from  bis  own  Memoirs,  will  shew  us  that  thece  ia 
muob  tiuth  in  what  k  above  writlefi,  though  couched  in  a 
shdrp  and  advecsary-like  style.  I^is  Uttle  influence  anil 
authority  in  the  army  over  which  he  had  the  Bameof  gep^ 
iaI,  be  thus  desciribes.  *'  Vnmk  the  tim^  diey  £tbe  amiy] 
declared  th^r  usurped  au(tboiity  at  TriplowTHeath,  {  oeves 
gave  my  free  consent  to -any  thing  they  did :  but  being  yet 
luuiiscl^ged  of  my.  place^  they  set  my  name  in  way  of 
course  to  all  their  papers,  whether  I  consented  or  not:  and 
to  such  failings  are  aU,  authorities  subject.  Under  parfia^ 
lOept^Q^  authority  many  itvuries  have  been  done ;  so  here 
huth  a  geneKat'&  poswret  hem  bnoJcen  and  cnimbled  into  a^ 

*  VTalker's  History  of  Indepeadencj,  part  I.  p.  30.  ^  Id.  part  11.  p.  SO. 
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in  July  1646,  the  soldiery,  instigated  by  Crom* 

levelling  faction.  Yet  even  this,  I  hope,  all  impartial  judges 
will  interpritas  force  and  ravishment  of  a  good  name,  rather 
than  a  voluntary  consent,  which  might  m&ke  me  equally 
criminal  with  that  faction.  And  if  in  a  multitude  of  words, 
much  more  in  a  multitude  of  actions,  there  must  be  some 
transgressions ;  yet  I  can  truly  say,  they  were  never  design- 
edly, or  wilfully  committed  by  me  */' 

This  shews  perfectly  the  man.-r*Let  us  now  proceed  to 
view  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  which  bdd  full  scope  for 
action  under  such  a  leader.  Ludlow,  speaking  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  after  the  king  was  delivered  into  the  bands  of 
the  parliament's  commissioners  by  the  Scots,  says,  ^*  Walk- 
ing one  day  with  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  in  Sir  Robert 
Cotton*s  garden,  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  them,  [the 
parliament]  saying  in  a  familiar  way  to  me,  if  thy  father 
were  alive,  he  would  let  some  of  than  hear  what  they  de- 
served: adding  farther,  that  it  was  a  miserable  thing  to 
serve  a  parliament,  to  whom  let  a  man  be  never  so  faithful, 
if  one  pragmatical  fellow  rise  up  and  asperse  him,  he  shall 
never  wipe  it  off.  Whereas,  said  he,  when  one  serves  under 
a  general,  he  may  do  as  much  service,  and  yet  be  free  from 
all  blame  and  envy.  This  text,  together  with  the  comment 
his  after  actions  put  upon  it,  hath  since  perswaded  me,  that 
he  had  already  conceived  the  design  of  destroying  the  civil 
authority,  and  setting  up  of  himself;  and  that  he  took  that 
opportunity  to  feel  my  pulse,  whether  I  were  a  fit  instrument 
to  be  employed  by  him  to  those  ends.  But  having  replied 
to  his  discourse,  that  we  ought  to  perform  the  duty  of  our 
stations,  and  trust  God  with  our  honour,  power  and  all  thnt 
is  dear  to  us,  not  permitting  any  such  considerations  to  dis- 
courage us  from  the  prosecution  of  our  duty,  I  never  beard 
any  thing  more  from  him  upon  that  point  V  The  same 
writer,  after  telling  us  that  some  menacing  expressions  fell 
from  some  members  of  parliament,  on  occasion  of  the  offi«^ 

'  Short  Memorials,  p.  1 25.  Sto.  i  699.  <>  Ladknr,  ydLLp.  187. 
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well^  refused  to  dii^iand,  or  be  sent  into  Ireland, 

cers  of  the,  army  refusing  to  disband  on  their  command,  addsy 
^  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  took  the  occasion  to  whisper 
me  in  the  ear,  saying.  These  men  will  never  leave  till  the  amy 
pull  them  out  by  the  ears :  which  expression  I  should  have 
resented,  if  the  state  of  our  affairs  would  have  permitted''.'* 

^But  nothing  so  fully  sets  forth  the  arts  and  ambition  of 

Cromwell  as  a  paper  printed  in  Thnrloe's  correspondence^ 
entitled  '^Sundry  Reasons  inducing  Major  Robert ;Huop« 
tingtoato  lay  down  his  commission,  humbly  presented. t6 
the  honourable  houses  of  parliament."  It  is  long,  but  i* 
woald  be  a  wroQg  to  the  reader  as  well  as  the  subject  td 

abridge  it. "  Having  taken  up  arms,''  says  he,  *'  iti 

defence  of  the  authority  and  power  of  king  and  parliament^ 
under  the  command  of  the  lord  Grey  of  Warite,  and  the  earl 
of  Manchester,  during  their  several  employments  with  the 
forces  of  the  eastern  association,  and  at  the  modelling  of  thi<i 
army  under  the  present  lieutenant-general,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  honourable  houses  of  parliament,  a  major  to 
the  now  regiment  of  lieutenant-general  Cromwell ;  in  each 
of  which  employments  having  served  constantly  and  faith- 
fully,  answerable  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me ;  and  having 
lately  quit  the  said  employment,  and  laid  down  my  coni- 
mission,  I  hold  myself  tyed  both  in  duty  and  conscience  to 
render  the  true  reasons  thereof,  which  in  the  general  is 
briefly  this :  because  the  principles,  designs,  and  actions  of  * 
those  officers,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  army, 
are  (as  I  conceive)  very  repugnant,  and  destructive  to  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom,  from 
whom  they  derive  their  authority.  The  particulars  whereof 
(being  a  breviat  of  my  sad  observations)  will  appear  in  the' 
following  narrative. 

'*  Pirst,  that  upon  the  orders  of  parliament  for  disbaadiiig 
this  army,  lieutenant  general  Croihwell  and  commissary- 
general  Ireton,  were  sent  commissioners  to  Walden,  to  re- 

•LndloWjToLI.p.  189. 
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though  coimnanded  by  the  {)»rliam€iit ;  ejected 

$nce  the  army  to  their  obedience^  biit  more  etpeciaUy,  in 
or^er  to  the  present  supply  of  forces  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
Iai»d.  But  they,  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  'rery 
much  hindered  that  service,  not  only  by  discountenancing 
those  that  were  obedient  and  vriHing,  but  also  by  giving 
tnoouragement  to  the  unwilling  and  disobedient,  dedaring 
that  there  had  lately  been  much  cruelty  and  injustice  in  tte 
parliament's  proceedings  against  them,  meaning  the  army. 
And  commissary*generaI  Ireton,  in  further  pursuance  thereof, 
framckl  those  papers  and  writings  then  sent  from  tbekrmy  to 
the  parliament  and  kingdom,  saying  also  to  the  agitators, 
that  it  was  then  lawful  and  fit  for^s  to  deny  disbanding,  'till 
we  had  received  equal  and  full  satisfaction  for  our  past  ser- 
vice :  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  further  adding,  that  we 
were  in  a  double  capacity,  a«  soldiers,  and  as  commoners. 
And  when  upon  the  rendezvous  at  Triplow-heatb,  the  com- 
missiooers  of  pailiament,  according  to  their  orders,  ae- 
quainted  every  regiment  with  what  the  parliament  had 
already  done,  and  would  furtiber  do,  in  order  to  the  desires  of 
ibB  sarmy,  the  soldiers  being  before  prepared,  and  notwith- 
standing any  thing  conld  be  said  or  offered  to  them  by  the 
eommissionws,  they  still  cried  out  for  Justice,  Justice.  And 
for  the  effecting^  their  further  purposes,  advice  was  given  by 
Keutenant-general  Cromwell  and  commissary-general  Ireton, 
'toremowthe  king's  person  from  Holdenby,  or  to  secure 
biinlihefeby  other  guards  than  those  appointed  by  the  coror 
Btissioners  of  parliament ;  which  was  thought  most  fit  to  be 
fsceled  on  by  theprivate  soldiery  of  the  army,  and  promoted 
\y  thtf  agitators  of  each  regiment,  whose  first  business  was 
to  secure  the  garason  of  Oxford,  with  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition there;  from  thence  to  march  to  Holdenby  in  prose- 
WtioA  of  the  fbnner  advice;  which  was  accordingly  acted 
by  CMrm»t  Joyce, who  when  he  had  dbne  the  business,  sent  a 
letter' to  ^  general  then  at  Keinton,  acquainting  his  excel- 
lency, that  the  king  was  on  his  march  towards  Newmarket. 
The  general  being  troubled  thereat^  told  commissary-general 
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acoimcil  ofo&oeiis  and. agitators,  to  consult  o£ 

Ifeton,  liMt  he  did  not  like  k,  demandiiig  withall  who  gaM 
those  orders.  He  replied  that  he  gave  otders  oflly  for  so#> 
oQriog  the  king  tfiere,  and  not  for  taking  him  away  from 
thenoe.  Lieuteaant-general  Cromwell  coming  thea  from 
Loodon,  said,  if  this  had  not  been  done^  the  king  wool4 
have  beea  fetched  away  by  oider  of  parliament ;  or  ^m 
colonel  Gmve»  by  the  advice  of  the  oommUsioners  would 
have  carried  him  to  London,  throwing  themt dves  npott  the 
favour  of  parliament  for  that  aervioe*  The  same  day  cornel 
Joyce  being  told  the  gederal  was  displeased  with  hm  for 
bringing  the  king  from  Holdenby,  be  answered  that  lieHte* 
naat-geberal  Cromwell  gave  him  orders  at  London,  to  do^ 
what  he  had  done  both  there  and  at  Okfof  d.  The  person  of 
the  king  being  now  in  the  power  of  the  army,  the  business  of 
lieutenantrgener^  Cromwell  was  to  court  his  majesty  (both 
by  members  of  the  a^ny,  and  several  gentlemen  fonnerly  in 
the  king*s  service)  ioto  a  god  opinion  and  belief  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  army,  as  also  into  a  disaffection  nad  dis^ 
like  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament;  pretending  to  shevi^ 
that  his  majesties  interests  would  for  better  snit  with  th^ 
principles  of  Independency,  than  of  Presby tiry.  And  when 
the  king  did  alledge,  (as  many  times  he  did)  that  the  pe^ef 
&£  parlkment  was  the  power,  by  whicb  we  fought^  ^aife^ 
nanlrgeneral  C>romwell  would  reply,  that  we  were  D0t  only 
soldiers,  but  commoners;  promising  that  the  amy  WiulA  be 
for  the  king  in  the  settlement  of  his  whole  business,  if  the 
king  and  his  party  woald  sit  still,  and  not  declare  nor  aiet 
agatnat  the  army,  bufc  give  diem  leave  ^only  to  ttaange  l^ 
present  bnaiaess  ijn  hand. 

^  That  when  the  king  was  at  Newmarket,  the  pailiaafeM 
thouf^t  fit  to  send  to  his  majesty,  hombly  desiring,  that^  in 
evdev  to  his  safety  and  their  addresses  ffor  a  spec^  secide* 
Bsenty  he  woald  be  pleased  to  come  to  Rickmond.  Contrary 
hereunto^  nesoiulion  was  taken  by  the  afbresaid  oftisKts  «f 
die  Bxmfy  ^bat  if  the  king  would  not  be  diverted  by  pei^ 
I  Qjo  wbsob  hit  majesty  was  very  opposite)  Ami  tbifm 
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and  manage  their  affairs ;  talked  inaolently  of, 

they  would  stop  him  by  force  at  RoystoD>  where  hismajesty 
was. to  lodge  the  first  nighty  keeping  accordingly  continual 
guard  upon  him,  against,  any  power  that  should  be  sent  by 
order  of  parliament  to  take  him  from  us:  and  to  this 
purpose  out-guards  were  also  kept  to  prevent  his  escape 
from  us  with  the  coounissionerSi  of  whom  we  had  special 
orders  given  to  be  careful,  for  that  they  did  daily  shew  a 
dislike  to  the  present  proceedings  of  the  army  against  the 
parliament,  and  that  the  king  was  most  conversant  and 
private  in  discourse  with  them,  his  majesty  sayii^,  that  if 
any  man  should  hinder  his  going  (now  his  houses  had 
desired  him  upon  his  late  message  of  12  May,  1647)  it 
should  be  done  by  force,  and  laying  hold  on  his  bridle ; 
which  if  any  were  so  bold  to  do,  he  would  end^vour  to 
make  it  his  last.  But  contrary  to  his  majesties  expectation, 
the  next  morning  when  the  king  and  the  officm  of  the 
army  were  putting  this  to  an  issue,  came  the  votes  of  both 
houses  to  the  king  of  their  compliance  with  that  which  the 
army  formerly  desired.  After  which  his  majesty  did  incUne 
to  hearken  to  the  desires  of  the  anny,  and  not  before. 

*^  Whereupon  at  Caversham|  the  king  was  continually 
soUicited  by  messengers  from  lieutenant-general  Cromwell 
and  commissary-general  Ireton,  proffering  any  thing  his 
majesty  should  desire,  as  revenues,  chaplains,  wife,  chil- 
dren, servants  of  his  own,  visitation  of  friends,  access  of 
letters,  and  (by  commissary-general  Ireton)  that  his  nega- 
tive voice  should  not  be  meddled  withal,  and  that  he  had 
convinced  those  that  reasoned  against  it  at  a  general  council 
of  the  army ;  aud  all  this  they  would  do,  that  his  majesty 
might  the  better  see  into  all  our  actions,  and  know  our 
principles,  which  lead  us  to  give  him  all  these  things  out  of 
conscience;  for  that  we  were  not  a  people  hating  bis  maje»* 
tjes  person  or  monarchical  government,  but  that  we  liked  it 
as  the  bost^  and  that  by  this  king;  saying  also,  that  they 
did  hold  it  a  very  unreasonable  thing  for  the  parliamait  to 
abridge  him  of  them ;  often  promisifig,  that  if  his  ms^esty 
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and  petitioned  rudely  the  two  houses;  pre* 

would  sit  stilly  and  not  act  against  Iheihy  they  would  in  the 
first  place  restore  him  to  all  these,  and  upon  the  settlement 
of  our  own  just  rights  and  liberties,  make  him  the  most 
glorious  prince  in  Christendom.  That  to  this  purpose,  for 
a  settlement  they  were  making  several  proposals,  to  be. 
offered  to  the  conmiissioners  of  parliament  then  sent  down 
to  thearmy,  which  should  be  as  bounds  for  our  party  as  to 
the  king's  business;  and  that  his  majesty  should  have  liberty 
to  get  as  much  of  these  abated  as  he  4H>uld,  for  that  many 
things  therein  were  proposed  only  to  give  satisfiiction  to 
others,  who  were  0^r  friends ;  promising  the  king,  that  at 
the  same  time  the  commissioners  of  parliament  should  see. 
these  proposals,  his .  majesty  should  have  a  copy  of  thdn 
also,  pretending  to  carry  a  very  equal  hand  between  king 
and  parliament,  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
by  him ;  which  besides  their  own  judgments  and  conscience, 
they  did  see  a  necessity  of  it  as  to  the  people ;  commissary- 
general  Ireton  further  saying,  that  what  was  offered  in  these 
proposals  should  be  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  if  there  were 
but  six  men  in  the  kingdom  that  would  fight  to  make  them 
good,  he  would  make  the  seventh  against  any  power,  that 
should  oppose  them. 

^  The  head  quarters  being  removed. from  Reading  to 
Bedford,  his  majesty  to  Wobume,  the  proposals  were  given 
to  me  by  commissary  general  Ireton,  to  present  to  the 
king;:  which  his  majesty  having  read,  told. me,  that  he 
would  never  treat  with  army  or  parliament  upon  these- 
proposals,  as  he  was  then  minded.  But  the'  next  day  his 
majesty  understanding,  that  a  force  was  put  on  bis  houses 
of  parliament,  by  a  tumult,  sent  for  me  a^in,  and  said, 
unto  me :  '  Go  along  with  Sir  Jo.  Berkeley  to  your  general 
and  lieutenant-general,  and  tell  them,  that  to  ayoid  a  new 
war,  I  will  now  treat  with  them  upon  their  proposals,  or 
any  thing  else,  in  order  to  a  peace :  only  let  m^  be  saved 
in  hofncMT  and  conscience/  Sir  Jo.  Berkeley  fidling  sick 
by  the  way,  I  delivered  this  mesaage  to  the  Ueute^ant^ 
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scribed  to  them  the  terms  ^  on  which  alone,  as 

general  and  to  ccMnmissary-general  Ireton^  ifKo  advised  me 
not  to  acquint  the  general  with  rt,  tUl  ten  or  twelve 
officers  of  the  army  were  met  together  at  the  general's 
qnftrterB,.  and  then  they  would  bethink  themselves  of  some 
persons  to  be  sent  to  the  king  about  it.  And  accordingly 
commiaaary-general  Treton,  colonel  Rainsborow,  colonel 
Hammond,  and  colonel  Rich,  attended  the  king  at  Wobume 
for  three  hours  together,  debating  the  whole  business  v^ith 
the  king,  upon  the  proposals;  upon  which  debate,  many  of 
the  most  material  things  the  king  disliked,  were  afterwards 
struck  out,  and  many  other  things  much  abated  by  promises*; 
whereupon  his  majesty  was  pretty  well  satisfied.  Within 
a  di^y  or  two  after  this,  his  majesty  removed  to  Stdke,  and 
there  criling  for  me,  told  me,  he  feared  an  engagement 
between  the  city  and  the  army,  saying,  he  had  not  time 
to  write  any  tWng  undei'  his  band,  but  would  send  it  to  the 
general  after  me;  commanding  me -to  tell  commissary- 
general  Ireton,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  treated  upon 
the  proposals,  that  he  would  wholly  throw  himself  upon 
us,  and  trust  ^s:  for  a  settlement  6f  the  kingdom,  as  we  had 
promised;  ifaying,  if  we  proved  honest  tnen,  w'e  should 
without  question  make  the  kingdom  happy,  and  save  much 
shedding  o(  blood.  This  message  from  his  majesty  I  de- 
li«^red  tO' eommissdty-general  Ireton,  at  Colebrooke,  who 
seemed  to  ret^ive  it  irith  joy,  saying,  that  we  should  be  the 
veriest  knaves  that  ever  lived,  if  in  every  thing  we  made 
n»t  good  whatever  we  hfod  promised,  because  the  king,- by 
his  not  declaring  against  us,  had  given  us  great  advantage 
agaittirtotrr  adversaries.  After  our  marching  through  London 
vrtth  the  army,  his  majesty  bdng  at  Hamptbn-Court,  lieu- 
te^ant^^nersd  Cfomweli  and  commissary-general  Itetoii 
s^iott  the  king  \rord  seVert^l  times,  that  the  reason  why  they 
made  no  mons  haste  in  his  business  Was,  because  the  partji 
wliich  did  then  sit  in  the  house,  (while  Pelham  was  speaker) 
did  mubh  obstruct  the*  business,  so  that  they  covld  not 
catty  it  od  at  present;  the  Ueutfenaiit-gcneiul  oHfint sttfftng. 
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they  said,  they  would  return  into  jwrivate  life, 

really  they  should  be  pulled  out  by  the  ears;  aad  to  that 
purpose  caused  a  regiment  of  horse  to  rendezvous  at  Hyde* 
Park,  to  put  that  in  execution  (as  he  himself  expressed)  had 
it  not  been  curried  by  Tote  in  the  house  that  day  as  he 
desired.  The  day  before,  the  parliament  Voted  once  more 
tlie  sending  of  the  propositions  of  both  kingdoms  to  th« 
king,  by  the  commissioners  of  each  kingdom  at  Hamptoih* 
Court;  commissary-general  Iretoo  bade  me  tell  the  king, 
that  such  a  thing  was  to  be  done  to-morrow  in  the  house^ 
but  his  majesty  need  not  be  troubled  at  it,  for  that  they 
intended  it  to.  no  other  end  but  to  make  good  some  promises 
of  the  parliament,  ivhich  the  nation  of  Scotland  expected 
performance  of.  And  that  it  was  not  expected  or  desired^ 
his  majesty  should  either  sign  them,  or  treat  upon  them^ 
for  which  there  should  be  no  advantage  taken  against  the 
king.  Upon  the  delivery  of  which  message,  his  majesty 
replyed,  he  knew  not  what  answer  to  give  to  please  ail 
without  a  treaty.  Next  day  after  this  vote  passed,  the 
lieutenant-general  asking  me  thereupon,  if  the  king  did  not 
wonder  at  these  votes,  I  told  him  no;  for  that  commissary^ 
general  Ireton  had  sent  such  a  message  by  me  the  day  before 
the  vote  passed,  to  signify  the  reason  of  it.  The  lieutenant* 
general  replied,  that  really  it  was  the  truth,  and  that  we 
(speaking  of  the  parliament)  intended  nothing  else  by  it, 
but  to  satisfy  the  Scott,  which  otherwise  might  be  trouble- 
some. And  the  lieutenant-general,  and  commiSsary-general 
enquiring  after  his  majesties  answer  to  the  propositions, 
and  what  it  would  be,  it  was  shewed  them  both  privately 
in  a  garden-house  at  Putney,  and  in  some  parts  amended  to 
their  own  minds.  But  before  this,  the  king  doubting  what 
answer  to  give,  sent  me  to  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  ad 
unsatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  army,  fearing  they 
intended  not  to  make  good  what  they  had  promised,  and 
the  rather  because  his  majesty  understood  that  lieutenant-- 
general Cromwell  and  commissary-general  Ireton  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  the  bouse  in  some  late  votes  that  opposed 
vo;l.  hi.  h 
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and  live  as  citizens  and  subjects;  and, even 

the  proposals  of  the  arpay.  ,  They  severally  replied,  that 
they  would  not  have  his  majesty  mistrust  them,  for  that 
since  the  house  would  go  so  high,  they  only  concurred  with 
them,  that  their  unreasonableness  might  the  better  appear 
to  the    kingdom.    And    the   lieutenant-general  bade   me 
further  assure  the  king,  that  if  the  army  remained  an  army, 
his   majesty   should  trust  the    proposals    with    what   wai 
promised  to  be  the  worst  of  his  conditions,  which  should  be 
made  for  him;  and  then  striking  his  hand  on  bis  breast  in 
his  chamber  at  Putney^  bade  me  tell  the  king,  he  might 
rest  confident  and  assured  of  it.    And  many  times  the  same 
message  bath  been  sent  to  the  king  from  them  both,  with 
this  addition  from  commissary-general  Ireton,  th^t  they 
would  purge,   and   purge,   and  never  leave  purging  the 
houses,  till  they  had  made  them  of  such  atemper^  as  should 
do  his  majesties  business ;  and  rather  than   they  would 
fall  short  of  what  was  promised,  lie  would  join  with  French,. 
Spaniard,  cavalier,   or  any  that  would  join  with  him  to 
force  them  to  it.     Upon  the  delivery  of  which  message^  the 
king  made  answer,  that  if  they  do,  they  would  do  more 
thaii  be  durst  do.    After  this  the  delay  of  the  settlement 
of  the    kingdom  was   excused  upon  the  commotions  of 
colonel  Martin  and  colonel  RainsbotoUgh,  with  their  ad- 
herents; the  lieutenant-general  saying,  that  speedy  course 
must  be  taken  for  outing  of  them,  the  house  and  army, 
because  they  were  now  putting  the  army  into  a  mutiny,  by 
having  hand  in  publishing  several  printed  papers^  calling 
themselves  the  agents  of  five  regiments,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  people,  although  some  men  had  encouragement  from 
lieutenant-general  Cromwell  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
papers. 

^*  And  he  being  further  prest  to  shew  himself  in  it,  he 
desired  to  be  excused  at  the  present,  for  that  he  might 
sh.ew  hifupelf  hereafter  for  their  better  advantage;  though  in 
th^  company  of  those  men,  which  were  of  different  judg* 
^lents,  he  wouU^ften  say,  that  these.people  were  a  giddy? 
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compelled  the  parliament,  by  whose  authority 

headed  party,  and  that  there  was  no  trust  or  truth  in  them ; 
and  to  that  purpose  wrote  a  lettet  to  coL  Whaley  that  day 
the  king  went  from  Hampton-Court,  intimating  doubtfully 
that  his  majesties  person  was   in  danger  from  theni,  and 
that  he  should  keep  out  guard  to  prevent  them;  which  letter 
was  presently  shewed  io  the  king  by  col.  Whaley.    That 
about  six  days  after,  when  it  was  fully  known  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  army,  tha^  the  king  was  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
tommissary-general  Ireton  standing  by  the  fire-side  in  his 
quarters  at  Kingston,  and  some  speaking  of  an  agreement 
likely  to  be  made  between  the  king  and  parliament,  now  the 
person  of  the  king  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  army ; 
commissary-general    Ireton    replied    with   a   discontented 
countenance,  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  such  a  peac€  &s  We 
might  with  a  good  conscience  fight  against  them  both. 
Thus  they,  who  at  the  first  taking  the  king  from  Holdenby 
into  the  power  of  the  army,  cried  down  presby terian  govern- 
ment, the  proceedings  of  this  present  parliameBt^  and  their 
perpetuity,  and 'instead  thereof  held  forth  an  earnest  incli- 
nation to  a  moderated  episcopacy,  with  a  new  election  of 
members  to  sit  in  parliament  for  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  kingdom;  and  afterwards  when  the  eleven  members 
had  left  the  house,  and  the  marching  through  London  with 
the  army,  the  seven  lords  impeached,  the  four  aldermen  of 
London  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  other  citizens  com- 
mitted also,  then  agaki  they  cried  up  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, the  perpetuity  of  this  present  parliament,  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  farther  pleasing  himself  with  the  great 
sums  of  money  which  were  in  arrears  from  each  county  to 
the  army,  and  the  taxes  of  60,000  /.  per  month  for  our  main- 
tenance.   Now,  saith  he,  we  may  be,  for  ought  I  know,  aa 
army  as  long  as  we  live.    And  since  the  sending  for  the 
orders  of  parliament  for  the  calling  of  their  members  to** 
gether,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  perceiving  the  houses 
would  not  answer  his  expectation,  he  is  now  again  uttering 
words  pers wading  the  hearers  to  a  prejudice  against  pro^^ 
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they  had  been  raised,  in  whose  name  they  had 

deedings  of  parliament,  again  crying  down  the  presbjterian 
government,  setting  up  a  single  interest,  which  he  calls  an 
honest  interest,  and  that  we  have  done  ill  in  forsaking  it. 
To  this  purpose  it  was  lately  thought  fit,  to  put  the  army 
upon  chusing  new  agitators,  and  to  draw  forth  of  the 
houses'  of  parliament  60  or  70  of  the  members  thereof, 
much  agreeing  with  his  words  he  spake  formerly  in  his 
chamber  at  Kingston,  saying,  What  a  sway  Stapelton 
and  Holies  had  heretofore  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  kne\f 
•nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  as  well  able  to 
govern  the  kingdom  as  either  of  them;  so  that,  in  all  his 
discourse,  nothing  more  appeareth,  than  his  seeking  after 
the*  government  of  king,  parliament,  city  and  kingdom. 
For  effecting  whereof  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  delivered 
It  a^  his  judgment,  that  a  considerable  part  6f  the  chief 
citizens  of  Ldndon,  and  some  in  every  county,  be  clapt  up 
in  castles  and  garrisons,  for  the  more  quiet  and  submissive 
carriage  of  every  place  to  which  they  belong :  further  say  wg, 
That,  from  t\le  rising  of  the  late  tumult  in  London,  there 
shbuld  be  an  occasion  taken  to  hang  the  recorder  and  alder- 
men of  London,  then  in  the  ToWer,  that  the  city  might  see 
the  more  they  did  stir  in  opposition,  the  more  they  should 
suffer ;  adding,  that  the  city  must  first  be  made  an  example. 
Add,  since  that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  was  sent  down 
from  the  parliament,  for  the  reducing  the  army  to  their 
obedience,  he  hath  most  frequently,  *in  publick  and  private, 
delivered  these  ensuing  heads,  as  his  principlcB,  from  whence 
all  riie  foregoing  particulars  have  ensued,  being  fully  con- 
firmed (as  I  htimbly  conceive)  by  his  practice  in  the  trans^ 
'action  of  hii^  last  year's  business. 

"  1.  First,  that  every  single  man  isjudge  of  just  and  right 
ai  to  the  good  and  ill  of  a  kingdom. 

•  "  2.  That  the  interest  of  honest  men  is  the  interest  of  the 
'kingdom ;  and  that  those  only  are  deemed  honest  men  by 
liim^tbavare  conformable  to  his  judgment  and  practice. 
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fouglit,  and  by  whom  they  liad  t^eeji  paid,  tp 

Biay  appear  in  many  particylaxs ;  to  ioptance  but  oiie^  i^ 
the  choice  of  colonel  Rainsbrough  to  be  Yice-adi»iral,  lieu* 
tenant-general  Cromwell  being  asked  bow  he  qould  trust  ^ 
man,  whose  interest  was  so  directly  opposite  to.  what  he  ba4 
profiessed,  and  one  whom  he  bad  lately  aimed  to  remove 
from  all  places  of  trust?  be  answered,  that  he  ba4  nowvxe* 
ceived  particular  assurance  from  colonel  Kainsborough, 
as  great  as  could  be  given  by  man,  that  he  wouki  be  cdn« 
forniable  to  the  judgment  ftnd  direcMon  of  himself  atid 
commissary-gienexal  Iireton,  for  the  managing  of  the  wjiole 
business  at  sea.  ; 

'^  3.  That  it  is  lawful  to  paw  through  any  forn^a  d 
government  for  the  accotnpliablQg  his  ends ;  and  therefore 
either  to  pdrge  the  houses,  and  support  the  fempiniiig  party, 
by  force  ererkfitingly,  orto  put  a  period  to  them  by  fojrce^ 
is  very  lawful  and  suitable  to  the  interest  of  honest  men. 

"  4.  That  it  is  lawful  to  play  the  knave  with  a  kQwe. 

^'  Tfaese gentlemen  aforesaid  in  the  army,  thus  principled, 
and  (as  1^*  many  other  circumstances  might  appear)  acting 
accordingly,  give  too  touch  cause  to  believe,  that  thesucf 
cess  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  army  (except  timely 
prevented  by  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament)  will  he  made 
use  of  to  the  destroying  of  all  that  power,  for  which  we  first 
engaged;  and  having,  lor  above  these  twelve  months  past 
(sadly  and  with  much  reluctance)  observed  tliese  severed 
passages  aforesaid,  yet  with  some  hopes,  that  at  length 
there  might  be  a  returning  jto  the  obedience  of  parliament'; 
and,  contrary  hereunto,  knowing  that  resolutions  were  taken 
up,  that,  in  case  the  power  of  p^iament  cannot  bo  gained 
to  counlenance  their  designs,,  then  to  procseed  withoiit  it : 
I,  therefore,  choose  to  quit  myself  of  ray  command,  ^vherein 
I  have  served  the  parliament  these  fiv«  years  last  past,  and 
put  myself  upon  the  greatest  hazard  by  discoveiing  thete 
truths,  mtber  than,  by  hopes  of  gain,  with  a  troubled 
tuind,  continue  an  abettor  or  assistant  of  such  ^  give 
affronts  to  the  parliament  and  kingdom^  by  abusing  theit 
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erase  out  of  thdr  journals  what  was  displeasing 

power  and  authority,  to  carry  on  their  particular  designs, 
against  whom,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  I  shall  ever  aver  the 
truth  of  this  narrative,  and  myself  to  be  a  constant,  faithful 
and  obedient  servant  to  the  parliament  of  England  *. 

**  Rop.  jixjntingtok/* 
Aug,  2,  1648. 

This  paper  fully  manifests  the  principles  and  the  anj-r 
Ution  of  Cromwell ;  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  and 
air  of  truth,  a^  strongly  inoliues  one  to  believe  it.  Mr. 
Whitlock  tells  us,  it  was  confirmed  by  Huntington,  on 
oath,  in  the  house  of  lords**,  though  no  mention  is  at 
all  made  of  it  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons. 
This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  following 
passages  in  one  of  the  weekly  writers  of  that  time.  ''  He 
[Huntington]  endeavoured  likewise  to  present  it  to  the 
commons,  but  (such  is  the  terror  of  that  huge  trifle,  or 
idol  of  the  faction)  that  none  would  be  seen  to  move  in  the 
house;  which  being  perceived  by  the  major,  he  made  bold 
to  present  it  to  Mr.  Speaker*s  own  self,  who,  being  a  new 
creature  of  Oliver's,  of  about  a  twelvemonth's  standing, 
durst  not  countenance  such  a  piece  of  blasphemy  against 
bis  creator ;  so  that,  at  length,  the  major  went  and  tendered 
it  to  Mr*  Berket,  the  serjeant  at  arms :  but  he,  being  of 
the  same  temper  with  his  good  masters,  told  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  it^"  This  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Ludlow, 
perhaps,  will  give  us  the  reason  of  it.  ^*  These  affairs  (the 
insurrection  in  Wales,  and  the  motions  in  Scotland  in 
behalf  of  the  king)  necessitated  the  parliament  to  raise 
the  militia,  m  order  to  oppose  this  malevolent  spirit 
which  threatened  them  from  the  north,  and  also  prevailed 
with  them  to  discountenance  a  charge  of  high  treason 
ftamed  by  major  Huntington,  an  officer  of  the  army,  with 
the  advice  of  some  members  of  both  houses,  against  lieu- 

*  Tbarloe,  toI.  I.  p.  94.  ^  Memorials,  p.  597.  f  Mercurins 

ffagm^Ueos,  Aug.  1—^  1648. 
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to  them  *\  or  contrary  to  their  humours.    This^ 

tenant-general  Cromwell,  for  endeavouringy  by  beti^yiiig 
the  king,  parliament  and  army,  to  advance  himself;  it  being 
manifest,  that  the  preferring  this  aocusation  at  that  tim^, 
was  principally  designed  to  take  him  off  from  liis  command, 
and  thereby  to  weaken  the  army,  that  their  enemies  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  prevail  against  them  V  It  possibly, 
also,  was  not  deemed  safe  to  countenance  an  accusation  of 
this  kind  against  the  master  of  legions.  However,  in  ju9tioe 
to  the  character  of  Cromwell,  it  is  fit  the  reader  should  h^ 
informed,  that  Milton  declares  the  whole  accusation  wf|8 
owing  to  the  hatred  and  malice  of  the  presbyterian  faction. 
Hear  his  words.  ^*  Dum  is  communem  hostem  cum  vitm 
discrrmine  propulsat  hi  [Presbyteriani]  militantem  pro  sese 
&.in  ade  fortiter  dimicantem  confictis  criminibus  stccusaot 
domi;   &  Huntingtonum  centurionem  quendam   in  ejus 

caput  suborn^nt. Huntingtonus  autem  ille  accusator^ 

impnnis  &  sui  juris  relictus,  tandem  poenitentia  ductuii». 
ipse  sua  sponteaCromuello  veniam  petiit,  8c  a  qui  bus  esset 
fiabornatos  ultro  fassus  eBt^"  i.  e.  "  Whilst  he  staves  off 
the  enelny  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  these  [the  Presbyterians] 
accuse  him,  fighting  bravely  for  them,  and  amids^  the  very 
encounter  itself,  of  feigned  crimes,  and  suborn  one  major 
Huntington  against  his  head. — ^And  that  accuser  Hunting*- 
ton,  unpunished  and  left  to  bis  own  liberty,  at  length, 
struck  with  remorse,  came  of  himself,  and  besought  CroniT 
well's  pardon,  and  freely  confessed  by  whom  he'  Kod-  beeh 
suborned. '^T-g — I  shall  conclude  this  note  with  obsecving, 
that  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  '^  major  Huntingtoa  hated 
Oliver  for  bi«  diabolical  proceedings,  and  was  hated  by 
him  again  so  much,  that  be  imprisoned  him  several  times^.'' 
Thia  looks  notas  if  he  had  asked  pardon,  and  confessed  his 
fault. 
*^  The  soldiery  instigated  by  CTomwell,  refused  to  clis^ 

*  ^*^^dlow,  rol.  I.  p.  253.  *  Milton's  Proae  Works,  tol.  11.  p.  3§ai 

I  Wood's  4tbeae  Q^omeiises,  vol.  11.  c.  1174, 
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Was  but  tbe  beginning,  however,  of  that  au- 

^band.  See]    A  good  part  of  tbe  proofs  of  this  may  be  fonncl 
in  the  foregoing  note.    But,  as  the  testimony  of  an  adver- 
sary may  not  be  so  satisfactory,  we  will  give  such  farther 
evidence  as  is  unquestionable.- — It  is  well  known,  that, 
after  the  decline  of  the  king's  affairs,  through  the  valour 
wd  conduct  of  the  new  modelled  army,  he  departed  from 
Oxford  in  disguise,  and  threw  himself  iilto  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  then  laying  siege  to  Newark*    It  is  not  unlikely  bis 
inajesty  thoqght  that  they  would  have  afforded  him  both 
'protection  and  assistance,  as  he  well  knew  great  debates 
had  arisen  between  them  and  the  English  parliament,   and 
tiiat  there  was  no  love  towards  each  other  subsisting.     In 
trnth  neither  seem  to  have  had  any  great  cause  to  be  satis- ' 
fied.    However,  the  kiqg  soon  found  himself  mistaken. 
Though  the  Scots  treated  him  with  great  outward  respect, 
'and  spake  him  fair,  yet  they  intended  not  to  join  his  party, 
<>r  attempt  to  restore  him  to  his  former  greatness,  in  oppo* 
eition  to  the  English,  in  whose  pay,  as  well  as  alliance,  they 
were. — ^They,  therefore,   persuaded  his  majesty  to  relin- 
quish the  few  remaining  garrismis  he  had  left^  which,  ac- 
cordingly, he  die},  and  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  peace 
with  his  kingdoms.    In  a  petition  of  the  earl  of  Leven^ 
lord-general,   the  genen^l  o^icers,  colonels,  captains,  &c. 
p(  th0  Scots  arm}*^,  presented  to  his  majesty  at  Newcastle, 
dated  June  £6,  1646,  we  have   the  following  passages : 
**  We  do  make  it  our  humble  address,  and  tender  this  eam^ 
est  petition  tp  your  inajesty  in  our  name,  and  in  the  name 
,  of  ^11  tbe  inferior  commanders  and  soldiers  under  our  charge, 
that  your  majesty,  in  your  wisdom  and  goodness,  may  be 
pleased  to  take  a  speedy  course  for  settling  of  religion  and 
church  government  in  this  kingdom,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  ea^amples  of  the  best  reformed  churches,  and 
bringing  the  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms  tp  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity,  and  for  establishing  the  pri« 
▼ileges  and  liberties  of  your  kingdoms  according  to  the  de- 
^ir^^  of  your  good  people.    We  may  qot  conceal  our  un-f 
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tliority  which  they  soon  .after  acquired  and 

feigned  grief,  for  that  your  majesty  hath  not  yet  been 
pleased  to  authorise  and  sign  the  covenant,  which,  we  aie 
confident,  would  bring  honour  to  God,  happiness  to  your- 
self anci  posterity,  and  endear  your  majesty,  above  measure, 
to  all  your  faithful  and  loyalsubjects ;  in  the  just  defence  i 
whereof,  as  many  of  them  have  already  lost  their  lives,  so 
are  we  ready  •  to  s&criiice  ours.  We  must  also  pray  your 
majesty  to  compassionate  the  distressed  condition  of  your 
kingdoms,  groaning  under  the  heavy  pressures  of  manifold 
calamities,  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  this  unnatural 
war;  and  to  comply  with  the  councils  of  your  parliaments ; 
that  all  differences  being  happily  composed,  and  the  armies 
in  both  kingdoms  disbanded,  we  may  return  home  in  peaee, 
or  be  disposed  of  otherwise  by  your  majesty,  with  the  ad^ 
vice  of  your  parliaments,  which  may  be  most  for  your  m»- 
jesty's  honour  and  service,  and  the  prosperity  of  these 
kingdoms*."  This  address,  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  then  ruling  party  in 
Scotland,  one  would  think  must  have  undeoeived  Charles 
w^ith  regard  to  his  hopes  from  this  army.  For  the  covenant, 
and  compliance  with  the  councils  of  parliaments,  were 
grating  sounds  in  his  ears,  and  announced  the  utterers  far 
from  friends.^ What  followed  is  well  known.  Proposi- 
tions were  sent  to  the  king  from  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  Newcastle;  long  debates  v.»ere  carried  on  between  him  • 
and  Mr.  Henderson  concerning  church  government,  and 
things  stiH  remained  as  they  were.  At  length  the  contro* 
versies  between  England  and  Scotland  were  concluded  by 
articles  of  agreement ;  wherebj^  on  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  a  promise  of  the 
same  sum  hereafter,  the  Scots  consented  to  quit  all  the 
places  of  strength  held  by  them  in  England,  and  return  to 
their  own  country.  No  mention  is  made  in  these  articles 
concerning  the  king's  person ;   but  the  commissioners  of 

•ParliamcntaTyflistoty,  vol.  XV.  p.  l(J. 
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brought  to  an  height  unknown  to  the  EngUsh 

both  nations  understood  the  intentions  of  their  principals^ 
and  therefore,"  on  the  delivery  of  the  arrears  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  army,  the  Scottish  army  withdrew,  and  left 
the  king  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  presently  send 
him  to  Holmby  */' 

All  things  now  seemed  favourable  to  the  parliament  of 
England.'    Every  foe  was  subdued  at  faome^  and  the  king 
himself  a  captive.    Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  easing 
the  kingdom  from  the  heavy  oppressions,  which,  for  more 
than  four  years,  it  had  groaned  under,  as  well  as  to  estab- 
lish peace  on  lasting  foundations.    As  the  army  had  been 
raised  and  maintained  at  a  vast  expence,  nothing  was  more 
natural  or  reasonable  than  to  think,  as  soon  as  might  be,  of 
leduciog  it.    Accordingly^  February   19^   1646,  O.  S.  the 
question  being  put  in  the  house  of  commons,  "  whether 
there  should  be  a  number  of  foot  kept  up  at  the  pay  of  tb6 
kingdom,  more  than -what  will  be  sufficient  for  the  keeping 
of  such  garrisons  as  shall  be  continued ;"  it  passed  in  the 
negative  by  a  majority  of  ten^     On  the  2Sd  of  the  same 
month,  the  bouse  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
business  concerning  the  garrisons,  and  on  that,  and  many 
days  afterwards,  ordered  that  no  garrison  should  be  kept  in 
some  places;  that  the  works  of  others  should  be  slighted, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  continued,  viz.  Plymouth, 
Exeter-castle,    Poole,  Weymouth,    Portland,   HuU,  Scar- 
borough-castle, Liverpoole^  Newcastle,   and   some  others, 
deemed,  as  I  suppose,  at  that  time,  of  importance. 

On'  the  Q,5th  of  March  following,  some  officers  of  the 
army  petitioned  the  house  of  lords,  aud,  besides  requesting 
the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and  an  act  of  indemnity 
which  they  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to,  they  desired  an 
"  opportune  and  timely  answer"  to  their  requests,  "  that  the 
public  worship  of  God  may.  be  speedily  settled  according 
to  the  word  of  God  and  the  examples  of  the  best  reformed 

*Biiroet'ft  Memoiri  of  Hamilton,  pt  312.  foUOa  IG^tt  ^  Journal 
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nation.-— *^Not  content  with  the  concessions 

churches.  That  the  subject  may  have  the  benefit  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  petition  of  right,  so  far  forth  as  may 
comport  with  the  necessities  of  the  kingdom.  That  all 
committees  in  the  seyeral  counties  may  be  removed;  and 
that  the  treasurers  and  sequestrators  of  the  ssiid  counties 
may  be  called  to  a  speedy  and  strict  account,  for  the  better 
satisfaction  and  ease  of  the  kingdom:"  Together  with 
many  other  things  relative  to  themselves  as  ofEcers,  de* 
daring,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  them  had  already 
engaged  themselves  for  Ireland,  and  that  the  rest  were  rea- 
dy to  contribute  their  best  assistance  thereunto.  Where- 
upon the  officers,  who  subscribed  the  petition,  were  called 
in,  and  had  for  answer,  "  That  the  house  gave  them  thanks 
for  their  good  affections  to  them,  and  their  sei'vices  to  tlie 
kingdom  and  parliament;  and  that  they  take  it  well  con* 
ceming  their  offer  for  Ireland :  and,  as  to  their  aiTears, 
their  lordships  will  do  their  parts,  and  will  take  their  peti* 
tion  into  consideration.'^  The  same  day  a  copy  of  this 
petition  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  by  the 
same  officers,  to  whom  the  house  sent  out  four  of  their 
members  with  the  following  answer :  "  That,  as  to  their 
arrears,  the  house  had  and  would  take  them  into  consider- 
ation, with  others,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  fit, 
a3  well  as  their  desires  of  employment.  That,  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  petition,  about  the  management  of  public  affairs,  it 
did  not  concern  any  persons  to  give  instructions  to  the 
houses  therein ;  yet,  in  consideration  the  petitioners  were 
men  that  had  done  service  to  the  parliament,  and,  in  regard 
of  their  professions,  and  that  they  might  have  done  thia 
merely  out  of  inadvertency,  they  were  willing  to  pass  it 
byV  I  have  given  this  answer  on  the  authority  of  the 
Parliamentary  History,  not  being  able  to  find  it  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house  of  commons.  However,  certain  it  is,  thai 
house  was  greatly  alarmed  at  some  petitions  which  were 
Hhen  set  on  foot  among  the  officers  of  the  army  :  for,  on  the 

•  Parliamentary  History^  vols,XV.  p.  340, 
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made  them  Iby  both  houses,  they  had  the  inso* 

fi7th  of  March  1647,  it  was  renolved,  that  a  letter  be  written 
to  Sir  Tliomas  Fairfax^  general,  to  acquaint  bin),  thai  this 
house  hath  been  informed,  that  a  petition  is  carrying  on  in 
the  army :  that  he  would  take  some  course,  by  the  best 
means  he  can,  to  make  a  stop  of  it ;  ?md  that  a  copy  of  the 
petition,  delivered  into  this  house  this  day,  be  sent  %o  the 
general*/'  And,  on  the  £9th  of  the  same  month,  a  letter, 
directed  to  colonel  Rossiter,  of  28®  Martii,  at  noon,  signed 
H.  with  a  paper  inclosed,  styled,  "  the  heads  of  a  petition,'? 
endeavoured  to  be  obtruded,  as  the  sense  of  the  army,  der 
Uvered  in  to  colonel  Rossiter,  was  this  day  read.  Resolved, 
&c.  That  thanks  be  given  to  colonel  Rossiter  and  colonel 
Hai'ley,  for  these  timely  informations.  It  was,  moreover, 
resolved,  That  the  general  should  be  desired  to  give  order, 
that  several  officers  [supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  fram<f 
ing  and  signing  the  petition]  do  attend  the  bouse,  and  that 
the  committee  appointed  for  this  affair  .should  have  power 
to  examine  commissary-general  Ireton.  And  a  declaration 
appointed,  prepared  and  brought  in,  with  regard  to  the 
army,  was  now  reported  by  Mr.  Holies,  who  had  always 
appeared  with '  great  zeal  against  the  army  party  in  the 
house.  This  declaration  does  not  appear  in  the  journals,  it 
being  expunged  June  3,  ^647,  at  the  desire  or  demand  of 
the  armj'. The  petition,  referred  to  in  these  votes,  con- 
tained a  request  for  indemnity  before  disbanding;  that  satis- 
faction  also  be  given  them  for  their  arrears;  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled,  by  press  or  otherwise,  to  serve  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  that  they  might  have  satisfaction  for  the  losses  they 
had  sustained  by  adhering  to  the  parliament,  and  a  preseat 
supply  of  money.  These  were  bold  demands,  and  snflicieot  to 
rouse  the  attention  and  resentment  of  parliament,  who  order- 
ed the  following  declaration  (the  same  which  was  inserted,  bn| 
IS  now  expunged  in  the  journals)  to  be  printed  and  pubUsb-- 
ed,  and  a  number  of  copies  thereof  sent  down  in  a  letter  ta 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  '^  The  two  houses  of  parliament  having 

*  Journal. 
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lence  to  take  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

received  information  of  a  dangerous  petition,  with  a  repre- 
sentation annexed,  tending  to  put  the  army  into  a  distemper 
and  mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon  the  parliament,  and  ob- 
struct the  relief  of  Ireland,  which  hath  been  contrived  and 
promoted  by  some  persons  in  the  army ;  they  do  declare 
their  high  dislike  of  that  petition,  their  approbation  and 
esteem  of  their  good  service  who  first  discovered  it,  and  of 
such  officers  and  soldiers  as  have  refused' to  join  in  it;  and 
that,  for  such  as  have  been  abused,  and,  by  the  persuasions 
of  others,  drawn  to  subscribe  it,  if  they  shall,  for  the 
future,  manifest  their  dislike  of  what  they  have  done,  by 
forbearing  to  proceed  any  further  therein,  it  shall  not  be 
looked  on  as  any  cause  to  take  away  the  remembrance  and 
sense  the  houses  have  of  the  good  servifces*  they  have  for- 
merly done,  but  they  shall  be  still  retained  in  their  good 
opinion,  and  shall  be  cared  for  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
in  all  things  necessary  and  fitting  for  the  satisfaction  of 
persons  that  have  done  so  good  and  faithful  service,  and  as 
may  be  'expected  from  a  parliament  so  careful  to  perform 
all  things  appertaining  to  honour  arid  justice  :  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  declared,  That  all  those  who  shall  continue 
In  their  distempered  condition,  and  go  on  in  advancing  and 
promoting  that  petition,  shall  be  looked  upon,  and  proceed- 
ed against,  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  */' 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  returned  an  answer  to  t}ie  letter  and 
declaration,  full  of  duty  and  respect:  but  the  soldiers  un« 
dertook  to  vindicate  their  conduct,  notwithstanding  the  lordd 
had  voted  for  the  disbanding  of  such  as  would  not  engage 
themselves  in  the  service  of  Ireland*  This  was  done  ih  a 
very  bold  piece,  intitled,  **  A  vindication  of  the  oftieers  of 
the  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  ;**  in  which,  ^ffter  insisl*> 
iug,  that  they  had  not  said  or  done  any  thing  unreasonable, 
they  tell  the  commons^  "  that  the  sense  of  such  expressions 

•  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XV.  p.  344.         » 
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parliament's  commissioners  at  Holdenby,    to 

[as  were  contained  in  the  foregoing  declaration]  v^sa  so  irk- 
some to  them,  who  had  ventured  whatever  they  esteemed 
dear  to  them  in  this  world,  for  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
dom and  privilege  of  that  house,  that  they  could  not  b^jt 
earnestly  implore  their  justice  in  the  vindication  of  them." 
This  petition  was  signed  by  a  very  great  number  of  x)fficer9. 
After  the  reading  this  in  the  house,  April  SO,  1647,  major- 
general  Skippon  produced  a  letter,  presented  to  him  the  day 
before  by  some  troopers  of  several  regiments  in  the  army, 
in  behalf  of  eight  regiments  of  horse;  in  which,  after  many 
high  and  insolent  expressions,  tliey  declared,  *'  that  they 
would  neither  be  employed  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  nor 
suiFer  themselves  to  be- disbanded,  till  their  desires  were 
granted,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  should 
be  vindicated  $nd  maintained  V  In  short,  the  disputes 
were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army.  But  the  disputants  were  but  ill  matc|ied. 
Votes  were  overpowered  by  arms ;  eloquence  was  dumb  un- 
der the  power  of  the  sword.  Though  the  parliament  or- 
dered part  of  the  army  to  disband,  and  others  to  go  for 
Ireland ;  though  they  promised,  flattered  and  threatened 
such  as  were  indisposed  to  obey;  it  was  all*in  vain.  The 
army  was  as  one  body,  and  no  impression  was  to  be  made 
on  it.  Therefore,  finding  contesting  with  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, especially  after  the  seizing  the  king,  by  Joyce,  at 
Holdenby^  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  15th  of  June,  re- 
solved, That  the  officers  of  this  army,  not  in  commission, 
shall  have  their  full  pay,  upon  their  disbanding  or  engaging 
for  Ireland,  deducting  for  free  quarters  according  to  the 
course  and  rule  of  the  army :  that  10000/.  be  allowed  to  the 
reduced  officers :  that  the  common  soldiers  should  have 
their  full  pay,  on  the  footing  of  the  officers :  that  commis- 

•  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XV.  p.  359.     A  letter  of  almost  the  very  same 
words,  directed  to  lieutenant-genetal  Cromi^en,  was  by  him  delivered  to  Mr. 
Speaker.    It  was  iafemied,  the  Uke  mtm  d«liTered  to  the  senenl-*Joani»l, 
AjwrU  30,  16W* 
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sion-officers  Bhould  have  a  month's  addiiion£ll  pay  on  their 
disbanding:  that  the  declaration  of  both  housee,  on  the 
30th  of  March  lasty  be  eicpunged.  This  last  vote  was  a 
bitter  pill  %  and  met  (as  might  be  expected,  where  there 
was  a  sense  of  honour,  or  any  tolerable  share  of  spirit  re* 
maining)  with  considerable  opposition,  both  in  the  house  of 
lords  and  commons.  In  both  it  was  debated,  but  carried  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority^  "  Here,"  says  Whitlock,  "  the 
parliament  began  to  surrender  themselves  and  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  army  ^/'  Such  were  the  begin- 
nings of  the  quarrel  between  the  civil  and  military  powers. 
Cromwell's  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  proceed* 
ings  hitherto.  But  the  writers,  who  lived  in  those  times, 
agree,  that  he  was  looked  on  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
"  Others  were  not  wanting,"  says  Ludlow,  "  who  resolved 
the  securing  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  suspecting  that 
he  bad,  underhand,  given  countenance  to  this  design ;  but^ 
be  being  advertised  of  it,  went  that  afternoon  towards  the 
army,  so  that  they  missed  of  him,  and  were  not  willing  to 
shew  their  teeth  since  they  could  do  no  raore^"  Holies 
charges  him  with  the  same  fault,  and  speaks  likewise  of  hi» 
going  down  to  the  army,  on  his  being  suspected  by  the 
house,  and  joining  in  the  subscription  of  a  rebellious  letter'*. 
Lord  Clarendon,  speaking  of  these  matters,  says,  "  Ctom-': 

*  This  wi]l  appear  firom  the  ordinance  for  the  repeal  of  the  declaration,  which 
nms  thus  in  the  Joamal:— -r-"  Whereas  the  lords  and  commons  did,  by  a  decla- 
ration of  the  50th  of  March  last,  declare  their  sense  upon  a  petitioOi  with  the 
repfesentatioB  thereunto  annexed :  and  whereas  they  have  been  since  informed^ 
that  the  petitioners  intended -not  thereby  to  give  any  offence  to  the  parliamentg 
or  any  way  to  reflect  upon,  or  lessen  their  authority :  and  calling  to  mind  tht 
great  and  eminent  service  done  by  the  army  to  the  parliament  and  kingdom :  the 
lords  and  commons,  being  tender  of  the  honour  of  the  said  army,  have  thought 
fit  to  ordain  and  declare,  and  be  it  declared  and  ordained,  by  the  said  lords  ana 
commons,  in  the  parliament  of  England  assembled,  and  by  the  antfaority  of  th« 
same,  that  the  said  former  declaration,  of  the  30th  of  March,  be  rased  and  ex- 
ponged  out  of  the  records  and  books  of  the  said  houses^;  and  wholly  taken  away, 
and  made  void  :  and  that  no  member  of  the  flaid  army  shall  receive  any  damage, 
pr^ndice  or  reproach,  for  any  thing  in  the  said  former  deelaratioa." 
k  WhiUock,  p.  9  JO.  .  «  Lndlow,  vol.  I.  p.  19^ 
*f  See  the  i]^qtatio]i  from  BoUes  m  note  f^. 
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well  hitherto  carried  himself  with  that  rare  drs^tmtitation  (ia 
which,  sure,  he  was  a  very  great  master)  that  he  seemed* ex- 
ceedingly incensed  against  this  insolence  of  the  soldiers; 
was  still  ia  the  house  of  commons  when  any  such  addresses 
was  made;  and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  presumption, 
and  had  been  the  cause  of  the  commitment,  of  some  of  the 
officers.  He  proposed  that  the  general  might  be  sent  down 
to  the  army,  who,  he  $aid,  would  conjure  down  this  mu- 
tinous spirit  quickly;  and  he  was  so  easily  believed,  that 
he  himself  was  seut  once*  or  twice  to  compose  the  army; 
when,  after  he  had  staid  two  or  three  days,  he  would  agaia 
return  to  the  house,  and  complain  heavily  of  the  great  Ii* 
cexice  that  was  got  into  the  army :  that,  for  his  own  part, 
by  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,  and  of  those  who  desired  that 
the  nation  ishould  be  again  imbrewed  in  blood,  he  was  ren- 
dered so  odious  unto  them,  that  they  had  a  purpose  to  kill 
bim>  if,  upon  some  discovery  made  to  him,  he  had  not 
escaped  out  of  their  hands.  And  in  these  and  the  like  dis- 
courses, when  he  spake  of  the  nation's  being  to  be  involved 
in  new  troubles,  he  would  weep  bitterly,  and  appear  the 
most  afflicted  man  in  the  world  with  the  sense  of  the  cala- 
mities which  were  like  to  ensue.  But,  as  many  of  the 
wiser  sort  had  long  discovered  his  wicked  intentions,  so  his 
hypocrisy  could  ho  longer  be  concealed.  The  most  active 
officers  and  agitators  were  known  to  be  his  own  creatures, 
mxd  such  who  neither  did,  nor  would,  do  any  thing  but  by 
his  direction.  So  that  it  was  privately  resolved,  by  the  prin- 
cipal persons  of  the  house  of  commons,  that,  when  he  came 
the  next  day  into  the  house,  which  he  seldom  omitted  to  do, 
they  would  send  him  to  the  Tower  ;•  presuming,  that,  if  they 
had  once  severed  his  person  from  the  army,  they  sliould 
easily  reduce  it  to  its  former  temper  and  obedience :  for 
they,  had  not  the  least  jealousy  of  the   general  Fairfax, 

■  In  the  Journal  of  the  30th  of  April  »647,  we  find  it  resolved,  &c.  That  field- 
marshal  Skippon,  lieutenant-general  CromweU,  commissary  Ireton,  and  colonel 
Fleetwood,  be  injoined  forthwith  to  go  down  to  their  charges  in  the  army,  and 
employ  their  endeavours  to  quiet  aU  distempers  in  the  army. — -The  house,  pro- 
bably,  were  led  into  favourable  opinions  of  these  officers  fromSkippon's  and 
Cromwell's  delivering  that  day  the  letters  they  had  received  from  the  troopers. 
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vrhcan  he  had  been  delivered  by  the  Scots,  in 

whom  they  knew  to  be  a  perfect  presbyterian  in  jtidgmenfc, 
and  that  Cromwell  had  the  ascendant  over  him,  purely  by 
his  dissimulation  and  pretence  of  conscience  and  sincerity. 
There  is  no  doubt,  Fairfax  did  not  then,  nor  long  after,  be- 
lieve that  the  other  had  those  wicked  designs  in  his  heart' 
against  the  king,  or  the  least  imagination  of  disobeying  the 
parliament.  This  purpose,  of  seizing  upon  the  person  of 
Cromwell,  could  not  be  carried  so  secretly,  but  that  he  had 
notice  of  it;  and  the  very  next  •  morning,  after  he  had  so 
much  lamented  his  desperate  misfortune,  in  having  lost  all 
reputation,  and  credit,  and  authority,  in  the  army,  and  that 
his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  were  with  it;  when  the 
house  expected  every  minute  his  presence,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  he  was  met  out  of  town,  by  break  of  day,  with 
one  servant  only,  on  the  way  to  the  army;  where  he  had 
appointed  a  rendezvous  of  some  regiments  of  the  horse,  and 
from  whence  he  writ  a  letter  to  the  house  of  commons.  That 
having  the  night  before  received  a  letter  from  some  officers 
of  his  own  regiment,  that  the  jealousy  the  troops  had  con- 
ceived of  him,  and  of  his  want  of  kindness  towards  theiri; 
was  much  abated,  so  that  they  believed,  if  he  would  be 
quickly  present  with  them,  they  would  all  in  a  short  time,\ 
by  his  advice,  be  reclaimed  :  upon  this  he  had  made  all  the' 
haste  he  could,  and  did  find  that  the  soldiers  had  been 
abused  by  misinformation ;  and  that  he  hoped  to  discover 
the  fountain  from  whence  it  sprung;  and,  in  the  mean  tim^ 
desired  that  the  general,  and  the  other  officers  in  the  house; 
and  such  as  remained  about  the  town,  might  be  presently 
sent  to  their  quarters;  and  that  he  believed  it  would  be  very 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  suppression  of  the  l&te  distempers, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
there  might  be  a  general  rendezvous  ot*  the  army;  of  which 
the  general  would  best  consider  when  he  came  down,  which, 
be  wished  might  be  hastened.  It  was  now  to. no  purposi  to 
discover  what  they  had  formerly  intended,  or  that  they  had 
any  jealousy  of  a  person  who  was  out  of  th(^r  reach  i  and 
vou  ill'  V 
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Ofipoaition  tp  the  authority  of  parliataent  *% 

so  they  expected  a  better  conjuncture  J  aed,  io  a  few  daysr 
after,  the  general,  an^  the  other  officers,  left  the  town,  and. 
went  to  their  quarters  V--^ — These  concunreiit  testimonies 
will,  I  presume,  clearly  evince  that  Cromwell  was  deemed 
the  chief  raiser  and  manager  of  the  storm  which  carried  all 
things  hefore  \t^  and  levelled  whatever  came  in  its  way, 
Fairfax,  the  general,  declares  .strongly  his  disincliqation  to^ 
and  his  abjiorrence  of,  these  proceedings.  He  attributes 
them  to  the  agitators :  but,  I  believe^  he  deemed  Cramwell 
the  chief  of  them,  and  had  him  and  Ireton  in  his  eye  in  the 
following  passage :  **  This  mercy  [the  success  of  the  army 
in  the  years  1645  and  1646]  was  soon  clouded  with  abomi* 
nfd)l§  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  even  in  those  men  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion^ 
Here  was  the  vertical  point  on  which  the  army's  honour 
^ad  reputation  turned  into  a  reproach  and  scandal.  Here 
fhe  power  pf  the  army  I  once  had  was  usurped  by  the  agi* 
tators,  the  forerunners  of  confusion  and  anarchy  ^"  None 
but  these  men  were  able  to  usurp  Fairfax's  power  of  the 
army. 

*^  They  took  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commis^ 
sion^rs  of  the  parliament,  &c>]  Cromwell  seems  to  have 
been  determined  at  all  even4,s  to  secure  and  enlarge  his 
power  and  authority.  The  tumults  and  commotions  raised 
by  his  means  were  intended  as  trials  of  his  capacity  and  in- 
fluence over  the  army.  The  success  he  bad  in  tbe^e  embol- 
dened him,  and  caused  him  to  aspii'e  to>something  be^^ond 
what  he  yet  was.  Fully  sensible  that  the  parliament, 
though  through  fear  it  had  truckled  to  him,  yet  hated  him 
heartily,  and  longed  only  to  crush  him,  as  they  would  have 
done  on  the  conclusion,  of  a  peace  with  the-king:  fully  sen* 
sible,  I  say,  of  this,  he  determined  to  prevent  them,  and  to 
give  the  law.  both  to  Charles  and  the  parliament.  For  this^ 
eud  he  secretly  urged  on  the  agitators  to  seize  his  majest3/'s 

f  CUrendoo,  tuL  Y.  p.  46.  ^  Sbort  Memorials,  p.  103. 
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and  the  sentiments  of  Pairfiix.    This  ojpeii6d  a 
new  scene.-— —His  majesty  wa»  treated  with 

person,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  houses  to* 
conciudie  any  thing  with  him,  without  the  army's  consent 

and  approbation. ^The  foHowing  authorities  will  explftirf 

and  enlarge  what  is  here  said.  "  One  thing  ^ad  yet  w4ftt^ 
ing  (as  they  [the  managers  of  the  army]  thought)  for  the 
carrying  on  their  design,  and  amusing  thepooi:  people  of 
England  with  an  expectation  of  their  settling  a  peace,  so  to- 
make  thcJm  sit  still  and  look  on,  whilst  they  trampled  upon 
parliament,  city  and  kingdom;  which  was  to  be  possest 
of  the  king's  person,  and  make  the  world  believe  they  would 
bring-him  up  to  his  parliament,  and  set  him  on  his  throne. 
For  this,  it  seems,  a  mieeting  was  appointed  at  lieutenant- 
general  Crottiweirs,  upon  the  thirtieth  of  May,  where  it  is 
resolved.  That  cornet  Joyce  should,  with  a  party  of  horse, 
go  to  Holmby  add  seize  upon  his  majesty ;  which  is  pre-* 
sently  executed,  and  given  out  that  others  had  the  like  de- 
sign, which  they  had  prevented  •.  At  first  it  must  seem 
only  the  act  of  Mr.  Joyce ;  Cromwell  protested  he  knew* 
notliing  of  it  (thoogh  he  was  the  man  that  appointed  it  to  be 
done,  as  appears  by  what  has  been  recited,  taken  out  of 
some  of  their  own  authors) ;  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  writes  ar 
letter  to  the  house,  professes  the  same  for  himself  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  with  a  large  undertaking  for  the  rest  of 
his  officers,  and  the  body  of  the  army :  and,  perhaps,  he  said 
true ;  I  would  fain  be  so  charitable  as  to  believe  it ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  think  the  good  man  is  privy  to  all  their  plots'; 
be  must  have  no  more  than  what  they  are  pleased  to  carve, 
and  chew  for  him,  but  must  swallow  all,  and  own  them^wheil 
they  come  abroad.  Here  then  they  have  the  king,  Joyce*  ^ 
drives  away  the  guards,  forced  colonel  Gredves  to  fly,  whom 
else  they  threatened  to  kill  (murther  being  no  sin  in  the 
visible  saints);  carries  away  his  majesty,  and  the  commis-' 
sioaers  that  attend  him,  prisoners,  and  immediatdy  sendr 

■  See  Huntington's  account  of  this  in  note  ^5. 
M  2 
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very  great  respect  by  the  army ;  every  thing 
vras;  rendered  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  him, 

vp  a  letter  to  certify  what  he  had  done,  with  directioas  it 
should  be  delivered  to  Cromwell*."  Ludlow,  who  under- 
stood the  designs  and  actions  of  the  army,  probably,  better 
than  Holies,  speaking  of  the  divisions  between  it  and  the 
parliemeu^  adds,  ''The  agitators  of  the.  army,  sensible  of 
their  condition,  and  knowing  that  they  must  fall  under  the 
mercy  of  the  parliament,  unless  they  could  secure  them- 
selves from  their  power,  by  prosecuting  what  they  had  be- 
gun; and  fearing  those  who  had  shewed  themselves  so  for- 
wai'd  to  close  with  the  king,  out  of  principle,  upon  any 
^erms,  would  now,  for  their  own  preservation,  receive  hiui 
without  any,  or  rather  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
tliat  they  might  the  better  subdue  the  army,  and  reduce 
them  to  obedience  by  force ;  sent  a  party  of  horse  under  the 
command  of  coraet  Joyce,  on  the  4th  of  June,  .1647,  with 
an  Order  in  writing,  to  take  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  die 
commissioners  of  pa^Iianient.  The  cornet,  having  placed 
guards  about  Holmby  house,  sent  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  and  was  admitted  into  his 
beilchamber,  where,  upon  promise  that  the  king  should  be 
used  civilly,  and  have  his  servauts  and  other  conveniencics 
continued  to  him,  he  obtained  his  consent  to  go  with  him.. 
But  whilst  cornet  Joyce  was  giving  orders  (Concerning  the 
king's  removal,  the  parliament's  commissioners  took  that 
occasion  to  discourse  with  the  king,  and  persuaded  him  to 
alter  his  resolution;  which  Joyce  perceiving  at  his  returni 
put  the  king  in  mind  of  his  promise,  acquainting  him,  that 
be  was  obliged  to  execute  his  orders ;  whereupon  the  king 
told  him,  that,  since  he  had  passed  his  word,  he  would  go 
with  him;  and,  to  that  end,  descended  tlie  stairs  to  lake 
horse,  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  being  with  him. 
Colonel  Brown  and  Mr.  Crew,  who  were  two  of  them,  pub- 
Uckly  declared^  that  the  king  was  forced  out  of  their  hands; 

•  HalliM's  Memoirs,  p.  $6, 
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ik  his  captive  situation,  and  Cromwell  entered 
ioto  a  negotiation  with  him,  in  order  to  hi? 

and  so  returned,  with  an  account  of  what  had  been  done,  tp 
the  parliament*"  This  >vas  a  very  bold  stroke  indeed! 
performed  in  the  name  of  soldiers  only  under  the  command 
of  Fairfax,  but  no  doubt  contrived  by  Cromwell  and  Iretoo, 
in  order  to  make  themselves  arbiters  between  king  and  par- 
liament, and  advance  their  owU  ambitious  projects.  Lord 
Clarendon  assures  us,  that  "  the  king  did,  in  truth,  believe 
that  their  purpose  was  to  carry  him  to  some  place  where 
ihey  might  more  conveniently  murder  him*".*'  The  author 
of  the  Icon  Basilike  more  sensibly  observes,  in  his  majesty's 
person,  "  This  surprize  of  me  tells  the  world,  that  a  king 
cannbt  be  so  low  but  he  is  considerable,  adding  weight  to 
that  party  ^here  he  appears  S"  The  king  had  no  reason  to 
fear  murder;  Joyce  behaved  with  civility  to  him;  promised 
hrm  all  conveniencies ;  did  what  in  him  lajr  to  please  him, 
and  rendered  him  more  pleased  with  his  situation  than  he 
had  before  been.  Let  us  hear  Fairfax.  "So  soon  as  I 
heard  of  it  [the  king's  seizure  at  Holmby]  I  immediately 
sent  away  two  regiments  of  horse,  commanded  by  colonel 
Whalley,  to  remove  this  force,  and  to  set  all  things  again  in 
their  due  order.  But  before  he  came  to  Holmby,  the  king 
was  advanced  two  or  three  miles  on  l^is  way  to  Cambridge, 
attended  by  Joyce,  where  colonel  Whalley  acquainted  the 
King,  he  was  sent  by  the  general  to  let  him  know  how 
much  he  was  troubled  at  those  great  insolencies  that  had 
been  committed  so  near  his  person ;  and,  as  he  had  not  the 
least  knowledge  of  them  before  they  were  done,  so  he  had 
omitted  no  time  in  seeking  to  remqve  that  fprce,  which  he 
had  orders  from  me  ^o  see  done ;  and  therefore  he  desired  his 
majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  return  again  to  Holmby, 
where  all  things  should  be  settled  again  in  as  much  order 
9Qd  quietness  as  they  were  before.     And  also  he  desired  the 

'  Ludlow,  vol,  1 .  p.  J  9 1 .  *»  Clarendon,  vol.  V.  p.  48. 

*  King  Chartcs's  Works,  p.  '?08.  foL  Lond.  1687. 
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restoration ;  but  ^nns  being  not  agreed  on»  or 

comnfiissioners  to  rfeassume  their  charge,  as  the  parliament 
bad  directed  them,  which  he  was  also  to  desire  them  to  da 
from  the  general.  But  the  king  refused  to  return,  and  the 
commissipners  to  act ;  whereupon  colonel  WhaJley  urged 
them  to  it,  saying  he  had  an  express  command  to  see  all 
things  well  settled  about  his  majesty,  which  could  not  he 
done,  but  by  his  returning  again  to  Holmby.  The  king 
said  positively,  he  would  not  do  it:  so  the  colonel  pressed 
him  no  more  to  it,  having,  indeed,  a  special  direction  from 
me  to  use  all  tenderness  and  respect,  as  was  due  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  king  came  that  night,  or  the  next,  to  Sir  John 
Cutts's  house  near  Cambridge;  and  the  next  day  I  waited 
on  his  majesty,  it  being  also  my  business  to  persuade  his 
return  to  Holmby,  but  he  was  otherwise  resolved.  I  prest 
the  commissioners  aisp  to  act  according  to  the  power  given 
them  by  the  parliament,  which  they  also  refused  to  do;  so 
having  spent  the  whole  day  about  this  business,  I  returned 
to  my  quarters  ;  and,  as  I  took  leave  of  the  king,  he  said  to 
me.  Sir,  I  have  as  good  interest  in  the  army  as  you ;  by 
which  I  plainly  saw  the  broken  reed  he  leaned  on.  The 
agitators  could  change  into  that  colour  which  served  next  to 
their  ends,  and  had  brought  the  king  into  an  opinion  that  the 
army  was  for  him.  That  it  might  appear  what  a  real  trou- 
ble this  act  was  to  me,  though  the  army  was  almost  wholly 
infected  with  this  humour  of  agitation,  1  called  for  a  council 
of  war  to  proceed  against  Joyce  for  thi^  high  offence  and 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war;  but  the  officers,  whether  for 
feart)f  the  disteparffered  soldiers,  or  rather  (as-I  suspected)  a 
secret  allowance  of  what  was  done,  made  all  my  endeavours 
in  this  inejffectuaP."  I  have  transcribed  Fairfax's  account 
at  length,  that  the  reader  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  justice  of  Clarendon's  narrative  atove  mentioned,  and 
also  of  the  truth  of  the  messa'^^  delivered  to  the  house  of 
lords  by  the  earl  of  Dumf6rmline,'from  the  king,  "  that  his 

•  Taid^as^s  Short  M|mo/ri»ls,  p.  113—117. 
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dangtirs  of  sonie  kind  or  other  ••  *  bang  ap|>re- 

majesty  wtot  from  Holdenby  unwittingly  *." "  Thus,'^ 

say»  Pmnchief,  •'  was  that  reKgtoos  prince  made  6nce  more 
die  mock  of  fortaa^,  and  the  sport  of  the  factious^  and  wa» 
drawn  from  his  peaceful  eontemplatiotis  and  prospect  of 
heftren,  to  behold  and  converge  with  men  set  on  fire  of 
befU**/*  Whether  the  reader  be  disposed  to  langhor.be 
serions  at  this  solemn  paragraph  is  yery  indifferent  to  me ;' 
but  the  writferj  who  composed  it,  stands  little  chance  for 
credit  with  such  as  with  attention  have  studied  the  cha- 
racter of  his  hero. 

*•  Terms  being  not  agreeil  on,  or  danger  being  appre- 
hended, Cromwell  broke  off  all  tbonghts  of  friendship  with*. 
Charles^  ttc]  The  king  no  sooner  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  army,  than  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  civility  and  respect.  Ludlow,  with  8€Wie  indignation, 
^eaks  of  tbei  attendance  and  homage  that  was  paid  bim  by 
some  chief  officers.  Lord  Clarendon  ha«r  gi^en  ul  a  parti^' 
ealar  account  of  tlte  treatment  he  received,  wbick  I  will 
hefe  transcribe  for  the  satisftiction  of  the  rekdev.— — *^  Th^ 
kingfanad  himself  at  Newmarket,  attended  by  grieater  troops'- 
and  superior  officers;  so  tbat  he  was  presently  freed  front 
any  su^ection  to-  Mr.  Joyce,  which  was  no  small  satisikc^ 
tdon  to  ham;  andthey  who  were  abont  him  appeatred  meti 
of  better  breeding  than  tlte  former,  and  paid  his^  majesty  alt 
the  respect  imaginable,  and  seemed  to  desire^  to  piease  him* 
ia'all  things.  All  restraint  was  taken  off  from  persons  re* 
sorting  to  him,  and  he  saw  every  d«ty  the  facea  of  many^ 
who  were  gmteful  to  him;  and  he  no  sooner  desired  that 
some  of  his  chaplains,  might  bare  leave  to  attend  upon  hrm' 
for  his  devotion,  but  it  was  yielded  to,  and  they  who  were 
named  by  him  (who  were  Dr..  Sheldon,  Dr.  Morley,  Dr.  ' 
Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Hammond)  were  presently  sent,  and 
gave  tlaeir  attendance,  and  perfomied«  their  functions  at  the 

•  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XV.  p.  599.  *  Life  Qf  K.  Cbarles^|yc&?cd 

to  his  Works,  jh  40.  * 
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hended,  Crotnwell  broke  off,  all  thoughts  o£ 

6rdiiutry  hoorSiin  their  accustomed  fonnalities ;  dl  persons^ 
who  had  a  mind  to  it,  being  suffered  to  be  present,  to  his 
majesty*!  infinite  satisfaction,  who  began  to  believe,  that 
the  army  was  not  so  much  his  enemy  as  it  was  reported  to 
be ;  and  the  army  had  sent  an  address  to  him  full  of  pro- 
testation of  duty,  and  besought  him,  that  ^  he  would  be 
content,  for  some  time,  to  reside  among  them,  until  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  piK  into  sucha.posture  as  he 
might  find  all  things  to  his  own  content  and  security,  which 
tbey  infinitely  desired  to  see  as  soon  as  might  be ;  and,  ta 
that  purpose,' made  daily  instances  to  th^e  psu'liftment/  In 
^e  mean  time  his  majesty  sate  still,  or  removed  to  such 
j^k^^es  as  were  most  convenient  for  ihe  march  of  the  army ; 
being  in  all  places  as  well  provided  for.  and  accommodated, 
aA  he  had  used  to  be  in  any  progress :  the  best  gentlemen^ 
of  the  several  counties  through  which  he  passed,  daily 
resorted  to  him,  without  distinction :  he  was  attended  by 
some  of  his  old  trusty  servants  in  the  places  nearest  his  pear- 
son  :  and  that  which  gave  him  most  encouragement  to  be- 
lieve that  they  meant  well,  was,  that  in  the  army's  address 
to  tl^e  parliament,  they  desired  that  care  might  be  taken  for 
settling  the  king's  rights,  according  to  the  several  professions 
they  had  made  in  their  declarations;  and  that  the  royal 
/party  might  be  treated  with  more  candour  and  less  rigour : 
aqd  many  good  officers,  who  had  served  his  majesty  faith- 
fully, were  civilly  received  by.  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
lived  quietly  in  their  quarters,  which  they  could  not  do  any 
where  else ;  which  raised  a  great  reputation  to  the  army 
throughout  tlie  kingdom,  and  as  much  reproach  upon  the 
parliament  V  What  the  consequence  of  all  this  was,  I 
have  elsewhere,  at  laiig?!,  shewn  ^  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  Charles  might  have  had  reasonable  good  terms,  his 
condition  considered,  from  Crpmwell  and  Ireton ;  hut,  on 

»  CbreiKloii,  vol  V.  p.  50.  »  VoL  II.  of  this  Work,  p.  450. 
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fnendahip  with  the  king,  and  openly  declared 

refusing  to  close  with  them  frankly,  he  lo$t  the  opportotiily  he^ 
tbea  had,  and  rendered  them  his  most  avowed  enemies.    The 
sincerity  of  Cromwell,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  kit#g  tfl 
this  joocture,  is  called  in  question,  by  a  very  late  writer,  in 
the  following  words:   "Had  these  been  sincerely  his  seli-^ 
timents  [affection  and  regard  for  the  king]  he  wonld  never 
have  aitered  them,  for  the  king  gave  him  no  occasion ;  since 
it  is  dearly  proved,  that  his  final  answer  to  the  proposals 
which  wei'e  made  him,  not  only  spoke  the  sense  of  him  and 
Ireton,  as  the  king  conceived  it,  but  was  altered  by  their 
hands  tUlit  satisfied  themselves.     Had  he  been  really  in* 
clined  to  restore  the  king,  he  might  have  done  it  now  with 
a  high  hand;  a  great  majority  of  the  parliament  were  for 
him ;  the  city  of  London  was  in  their  sentim^ts ;  the  mea- 
sures taken  hj  the  Scots,  and  the  in^|»rf?ctions  in  several 
counties  in  his  favour,  shew,  that  this  was  also  the  sense  of 
the  nation :  if,  therefore,'  Ifeutenant-general   Cromwell  had 
made  use  of  his  wondaful  capacity,  to  dispose  the  army  not . 
to  any  ne]v  :de&ign,  but  to  have  performed  their  own  pro- 
miff^s;  he  might  have  settled  the  government  upon  its  old 
foundation,  and  have,  made  himsdf  a  very  great  man*." 
i.  e.  be  might  have  been  made  earl  of  Essex,  and  kniglu  of 
the  garter>  things  said  to :  be  promised  him  by  the  king,  a? 
well  si$  the  advancement  of  his  son,  and  his  son-in-law- 
Ireton^  to  posts  of  high  honour  and  dignity  ^     I  will  not 
warrant  what  is  here  said  concerning  the  honours  promised* 
tp  ^romwell  and  his  family :  the  writer,  from  whom  I  quote 
it,  is  Qf  too  little  authority  to  have  any  great  stress  laid  on 
llis  unsupported  narrative;  nor  will  Imake  any  remarks  on 
the  reasonings  just  recited,  any  farther  than  to  observe,  that* 
^romwell  had  probably  sufficient  cause  to  alter  his  senti- 
ments^ wilh  respect  to  tbeexpediency  of  concluding  a  peace 
with  Charles,  and  reinstating  him  in  his  power.    Sufficient 
ca^se  be  had,  I  say,  for  this:  for  his  treaty  with  the  king- 

*  Biographia  Britaanica,  p.  155^.  >  Flagelkim,  p.  55. 
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for  bringing  him  to  justice.     In  order  to  which, 

was  very  ill  resented  by  the  agitators,  after  Charits  had  so 
king  dallied  with  the  army,  and  neglected  to  comply  wkb 
the  terms  proposed  for  bis  safety  and  restoration.  Ckmb- 
^ell  bad  got  the  better  of  these  men,  indeed,  at  d^e  pendez^ 
Ti^tts  at  Ware,  by  the  death  of  one,  and  making  prtsooers  of 
others.  But  their  spirit  was  naconquemUe.  ^*  Two  thirde 
of  the  army  had  been  singe  with  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  to 
tell  them,  that,  tl^ugfa  tbey  were  certain  to  perish  in  the 
enterprjze,  they  would  leave  nothing  nnattempted  to  bring 
the  whole  army  to  their  sense;  and  that,  if  ali  failed,  they 
would  make  a  division  in  the  army,  and  join  with  any  who 
would  assist  them  in  the  destruction  of  those  that  should 
oppose  them." — Upon  this  bold  declaration  it  is-  said  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  argued  thus:  '^  If  the  army  divide,  tife 
greater  part  will  jol^  with  tlie  presbyt^s,  and  witi,  in  all 
likelihood,  prevail^  to  our  ruin,  by  forcing  us  to  make  dar 
applications  to  the  king,  wherein  we  shall  rather-  beg  than 
offer  any  assistance,  which  if  the  king  should  give>  and 
afterwards  have  the  good  fortune  to  prevail,  if  he  should 
then  pardon  us,  it  will  be  all  we  can  pretend,  and' more  than 
we  can  certainly  promise  ourselves:  thereupon  concluding, 
that,  if  they  could  not  bring  the  army  to  their  sense,  that  it 
was  best  to  comply  with  them,  a  schism  being  utterly  de- 
structive to  both  *." 

Lord  Holies,  speaking  of  CremwelFs  treaty  with  the  king, 
owns  the  danger  he  was  at  length  in  from  the  army  on  that 
account ;  "  The  party  [of  the  agitatoi^]  would  not  giveway 
tfi  this  [the  agreement  with  his  majesty];  hatred  to  the 
king,  envy  and  jealousies  against  their  aspiring  leaders,  and 
a  violent  desire  of  having  their  work  done  at  once,  lay  all 
pc^rsons  and  things  level  on  the  sudden,  bring  forth  their 
monstrous  conpeptions  at  one  birth,  made  them  break  out, 
Ay  in  their  facesj  discover  many  of  their  villanies,  and,  as 
;%ppears  by  that  business,  of  LiJbom  and  VV^ildman,  even  re-* 

•  Ludlow,  vri.  I.  p,  228. 
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as  well  as  to  accomplish  his  schemes  of  powei 

solve  to  take  Cromwell  out  of  the  way,  And  murder  bim  foK 
anaposUte*."  Surely  this  does  not  look  as  if  Cromwell 
^igbt  have  restored  the  king  with  an  high  hand !  The  truth 
is>  be  might  have  done  it  in  the  beginnihg  of  thekiag's  rer 
siding  with  the  army;  bat  bis  stiffness,  bis  obstinacy,  if  I 
jDoay  so  speak,  in  adhering  to  his  own  opinions,  and  the 
hopes  he  bad  of  availing  himself  of  the.  disputes^  between 
the  pariiainent  and  the  army,  rendered  the  latter  very  suspi* 
cious  of  his  intentions,  and,  at  leugUi,  averse  tp  bis  interests 
Besides,  if  I  might  offer  a  conjecture  in  this  aSdur^  it  looks 
to  me  exceeding  probable,  that  Cromwell,  after  a  thorough 
trial,  might  be  afraid  to  trust  to  wba(  his  majesty  promised, 
in  order  to  reipount  the  throne..  For,  according  to  Cl^eu* 
don,  Oliver  declared  in  the  house  of  commons^  '^  that  tim 
king  was  a  mai;i  of  great  parts,  and  great  understanding,  but 
that  he  was  so  great  a  disse^nbler,  and  so  false  a  man,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  And  thereupon  repeated  many, 
particulars,  whilst  he  was  in  the  army;  that  his  majesty 
wished  that  such  and  such  things  might  be  do^/e,  which, 
bei^g  done  to  gratify  him,  he  was  displeased  and  -complain^ 
ed  of  it:.  that|  whilst  he  professed,,  with  all  solemnity,  tha^ 
he  referred  himself  wholly  to  the  parliament,  an^  depended 
onjy  upon  their  wisdom  and  counsels,  for  the  ^ttleinent 
and  composing  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  bad,  at 
the  SfUn^  time,  secret  treaties  with  the  Scottish  cpmpiis* 
sioners,  how  be  might  embroil  the  nation  in  a  n^\x  war,  and 
destroy  the  parliament^."  Such  was  the  light  Jn  which 
Charles  probably  appeared  to  Cromwell,  who  pierced  through 
every  mask,  while  his  own  waa  generally  impenetrable  to 
those,  who  were  most  conversant  with  him.  There  is-  an 
anecdote  related  concerning  the  insincerity  of  the  king  to 
the  lieutenant-general^  which,  if  true,  will  easily  account  for 

every  thing  done  to  the  former  by  the  latter. In  a  letter 

to  bis  queen,  without  whose  knowledge  axA  consent  he  sel* 

•  Holles's  Memoirs,  p.  184.  »» Clarendon,  vol.  V).  p.  91. 
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And  antbifeion,  lie  promoted  the  votes  of  no 

'Stm  eared  to  do  any  thing,  he  is  said  to  hare  acquainted 
her,  *' That,  though  he  assented  *  to  the  armyV  proposals, 
yet/  if  by  so  doing,  he  could  procure  peace,  it  would  be 
easier  then  to  take  off  Cromwell,  than  now  he  was  the  head 
that  governed  the  army."  This  is  said  to  have  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  determined  him  never  more  to  trust  the 
king".  ,  For  the  truth  of  this  I  will  not  vouch,  though  it  is 
Agreeable  to  the  whole  of  his  majesty's  character.-' — After 
this,  can  we  wonder  that  Cromwell  might  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  practise  Charles's  arts  on  himself  f  or  rather,  are 
we  not  to  admire  at  those  who  reflect  oil  Cromwell  for 
^ideavouring  to  induce  the  king  to  ^remove  by  stealth  from 
Hampton-court  (where  bis  life  he  was  informed  was  in 
danger)  and  go  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  into  a  safie  prison 
(If  that  in  fact  was  his  intention)  where  he  might  be  ready 
at  hand  to  be  disposed  of  as  best  suited  the  inclinations  or 

conveniency  of  the  ruling  party  of  the  army  ? What  man 

almost  would  not  have  done  the  same  ?  However  as  to  the 
letter  written  by  Cromwell  to  colonel  Whalley,  on  which 
so  much  stress  is  laid  by  lord  Holies  ^  and  the  writers  of  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  if  we  may  believe  Charles  himself,' 
it  was  not  the  occasion  of  his  flight  from  Hampton-court, 
In  a  letter  writtert  by  him  from  thence,  dated  November  1 1^ 
1647,  and  left  for  colonel  Whalley,  he  writes  as  follows : 
*'  I  have  been  30  civilly  used  by  you  and  major  Hunting- 
ton, that  I  cannot  but  by  this  parting  farewell  acknowledge 
It  under  my  hand,  as  also  to  desire  the  continuance  of  your 
courtesie,  by  your  protecting  of  tfiy  household  stuff' and 
moveables  of  all  sorts,  which  I  leave  behind  me  in  this  house,' 

that  they  he  neither  spoiled  nor  imbezeled. So  being 

confident  you  wish  my  preservation  and  restitution,  I  rest 
your  friend,  Charles.  I  assure  you  it  was  not  the  letter  you 
thewed  me  yesterday  that  made  me  take  this  resolution^' 

■  IM^  of  Oliver  CromweU,  p.  69.  8vo.  Loud.  1724,  ^  HolIes*s  Memoir^ 
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wore  addresses  to  his  majesty;   defeated  t\^ 

nor  any  advertisement  of  that  kind :  but,  I  confess,  I  am 
loath  to  be  made  a  close  prisoner,  under  pretence  of  secur- 
ing my  life*.'*  So  that  lord  Clarendon  has  only  committed 
one  of  his  usual  mistakes,  when  he  says,  ^*  That  his  ma* 
jesty  did  really  believe  their  malice  [the  levellers]  was  at  the 

height,  and  that  they  did  design  his  murder  ^.'' ^That 

Cromwell  wrote  to  Whalley  is  certain,  and  Whalley  de- 
clares, ^^  That ,  the  letter,  intimating  some  murtherous  de* 
sign,  or,  at  least,  some  fear  of  it,  against  his  majesty,  was 
the  ground  of  his  shewing  it  to  him.  When  I  received  this 
letter,"  adds  he,  "  1  was  much  astonished,  abhorring  that 
such  a  thing  should  be  done,  or  so  much  as  thought  of,  by 
any  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians.  When  I  had  shewn 
the  letter  to  his  majesty,  I  told  him,  I  was  sent  to  safeguard, 
and  not  to  murther  him.  I  wisht  him  to  be  confident  no  ' 
such  thing  should  be  done.  I  would  first  die  at  his  foot  in 
his  defence;  and  I  therefore  shewed  it  him,  that  he  might 
be  assured,  though  menacing  speeches  came  frequently  to 
his  eare,  our  general  officers  abhorred  so  bloody  and  villa- 
nous  a  fact  V Milton's  vindication  of  Cromwell,  against 

the  charge  of  persuading  the  king  to  withdraw  into  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  must  not  be  here  omitted. "  Alterum  est  cri- 
men persuasisse  regi  Cromuellum,  ut  in  insulam  Vectim 
clanculum  se  subduceret.  Constat  regem  Carol  um  rem 
suam  multis  ali^s  rebus;  ter  fuga  perdidisse;  primi^m  cum 
Londino  Eboracum  fugit,  deinde  cum  ad  Scotos  in  Anglia 
conductitios,  postrem6  cum  ad  insulam  Vectim.  At  hujus 
postremee  suasor  erat  Cromuellus.  Op  time ;  sed  tamen  ego 
regios  illos  primiim  miror,  qui  Carolum  toties  affirmare  noa 
dubitant  fuisse  prudentissimum,  &  eundem  simul  vix  un-> 
quam  suae  spontis;  ^ive  apud  amicos  sive  ioimicos,  in  aula 
Tel  in  castris,  in  aliena  fer^  potestate  semper  fuisse;  nunc 
uxoris,  nunc  episcoporum,  nunc  purpuratorum,  nunc  mili«^ 
turn,  denique  bostium ;  pejora  plerumque  consilia,  &  peja« 

*  King  Charles's  M^orks,  p.  1 56.  ^  CUrendOD,  vol  V.  p.  7&  .      «  . 
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Welch  and  the  Scotch,  who  took  tip  arms  iil 

mm  Ferm^  scquutum ;  Carolo  persuadetur,  Carplo  imponi- 
tnr,  Carolo  illuditur  metus  incutitur,  spes  vana  ostenditur, 
yelut  prseda  omnium  communis,  tam  amicorum  quam  hos* 
tium,  agitur  8c  fertur  Carolus.    Aut  haec  fe  scriptis  suis  tol- 
lant,  aut  sagacitatem  Caroli  praedicare  desistant.    Pateor 
deinde,  quamvis  prudentia  atque   consilio    praestare  pul- 
cTum   sit  tamen  ubi   respublica  factionibus^  laborat,   suis 
incommodis  baud  carere;  &  consultissimum  quemque  eo 
magis  obnoxium  calumniis  utriusque  partis   reddere:    hoc 
^sepe   Cromuello  obfuit:  hinc   Pfesbyteriani,  inde  hostes 
quicquid  in  se  durius  fieri  putant  non  id  communi  senatus 
consiiioy  sed  Cromuello  soli  imputant;  immo  si  quid  per 
impnidentiam  ipsi  malfe  gerunt,  id  dolls  &  fraudibus  Crom- 
uelli  assignare  non  erubescunt;  culpa  omnis  in  eum  deri- 
vatur,  omnis  in  eum  faba  cuditur.*  Et  tamen  certissimum 
est  fugam  ad  Vectim  regis  Caroli  absent!  tum  aliquot  milli- 
bus  passuum  Cromuello,  tam  novum  accidisse  8c  inopinatum, 
quam  cuilibet  ex  senatu  tum  in  urbe  versanti,  quem  ut  de 
re  inopinatisslma  sibi  recens  allata  per  literas  certiorem 
fecit.     Res  autem  ita  se  hatuit ;  exercitus  universi  vocibus 
rej  territus,  qui  eum  nullis  officiis  suis  aut  poUicitis  fac- 
tum meliorem,  ad  supplicium  poscere  jam  tunc  coeperat, 
statuit  cumduobust^ntummodo  consciis  nocturnSlfug&  sibi 
consulere :  veriJ^m  fngiendi  certior,  qu^m  quo  fugeret,  per 
comltiiiri  suorum  vel  imperitiam  vel  timiditatem,  inops  con- 
silti  quo  se  reciperet,  Hamundo  Vectis  insulae  prassidi  se 
nltro  dedidit;  ea  spe,  facilem  sibi  ex  ea  insula,  parato  jam 
navigior,  transitum  in  Galliam  aut  in  Belgium  fore.    Haec 
^go  dfe  fuga  regis  in  Vectim  ex  iis  comperi  quibus  rem  to- 
tam  pemoscendi  qu^m  proxima  facultas  erat  V    i.  e.  *'  An- 
other crime  is,  that  Crbmwell  persuaded  the  king  to  with- 
draw himself  privately  to  the   isle  of  Wight.     Now  itV 
f  lain  king  Charles  ruined  his  own  affair  otherwise  in  many 
ihings,  and  no  less  than  three  times  by  flight :  as,  first,  wherr 
he  fled  froxit  London  to  York  ;  afterwards,  when  he  ran  to 

•  Miltoa's  Prose Works.voK  iK p.  396. 
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behalf  of  tlie  king,  and  purged  the  house  of 
commons,  after  it  had  voted  his  majesty's  con- 

the  hireling  Scots  in  England ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  But  Cromwell  was  the  persuader  of  this  last 
flight!  Good  indeed !  But  I  first  admire  those  royalists,  who 
never  stick  to  affirm  so  often,  that  Charles  was  one  of  the  most 
prudent  persons  living,  and  still,  that  the  same  man  was  hardly 
ever  at  his  own  disposal :  that,  whether  with  his  enemies  or 
his  friends,  in  the  court  or  in  the  camp,  he  was  almost  always 
in  the  pqwer  of  another;  now  of  his  wife,  then  of  the 
bishops ;  now  of  the  peers,  then  of  the  soldiery ;  and  last  of 
his  enemies  :  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  followed  the  worser 
counsels ;  and,  almost  always,  of  the  worser  men.  Charles  is 
persuaded;  Charles  is  imposed  on;  Charles  is  deceived; 
fear  is  impressed  on  him;  vain  hope  is  set  before  him; 
Charles  is  carried  and  hurried  about,  as  if  he  was  the  -com- 
mon prey  of  all,  both  friends  and  enemies.  But  let  them 
either  blot  these  things  out  of  their  writings,  or  else  give 
over  trumpeting  up  the  sagacity  of  Charles.  Next,  I  con- 
fess^ though  it  be  honourable  to  excel  in  prudence  and 
counsel,  yet  that,  where  a  commonwealth  labours  under  fao* 
tions,  this  doth  not  always  want  its  inconveniencies ;  but 
renders  any,  even  the  most  prudent,  so  much  the  more  oh* 
noxious  to  the  calumnies  of  each  party.  This  often  was 
the  case  of  Cromwell.  On  the  one  side,  the  Presbyterians ; 
on  the  other,  the  enemy  [Royalists]  whatever  hardships  they 
are  loaded  with,  impute  it  all,  not  to  the  common  advice  of 
parliament,  but  of  Cromwell  only.  Nay,  if  theiddelv^s  im- 
prudently act  any  thing  amiss,  do  not  blush  to  lay  it  wholly 
to  the  deceits  and  frauds  of  Cromwell!  All  the  fault  is 
thrown  upon  him;  all  the  black  is  stuck  upon  bis  coat. 
And  yet  it  ia  most  certain,  that  the  flight  of  King  Charles 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  fell  out  as  new  and  unexpe^stedly  to 
Cromwell  (who  was  then  some  miles  off)  as  it  was  surprising 
to  any  of  the  parliament,  at  that  time  residing  in  London^ 
whom  he  made  acquainted  with  it  by  letter,  a$  of  a  most 
aaboked-for  accident,  the  news  wbereqf  was  jufift  thea 
4   •        ■ 
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cessions  a  sufficient  ground  *'  to  proceed  upoft 
for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

broiight  him.  Nowthe  matter  happened  thus:  the  king 
(afirighted  by  the  menaces  of  the  whole^army,  who  finding 
him  nothing  amended,  either  by  their  good  offices  or  pro* 
mi^es  for  him,  had  now  begun  to  require  he  should  be 
brought  to  punishment)  determined,  with  only  two  attend- 
ants, to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  a  nocturnal  flight ; 
but  surer  of  flying,  than  whither  he  should  fly,  either  by 
the  unskilfulness  or  timidity  of  his  companions;  and,  hot 
kftowing  where  to  betake  himself,  he^  at  last,  voluntarily 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  with  this  hope,  that  hfe  might  find  an  easy 
passage  out  of  that  island,  a  small  vessel  being  provided 
privately  for  the  purpose,  either  into  France  or  Holland. 
And  these  mattei-s,  touching  the  king's  flight  into  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  I  learnt  of  them,  who  had  -as  great  advantage  as 

may  be  for  knowing  the  truth." This  seems  very  strong 

in  Cromwell's  behalf. But,  had  he  wrote  the  letter  tov 

Whallcy,  with  the  design  suggested,  of  which  there  is  no 
proot^  where  would  have  been  the  harm  of  it,  as  I  before 
said,  or  who  would  not  have  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
have  acted  a  like  part  with  a  man  of  such  a  character  and 
such  views  i  The  statesman,  perhaps,  would  not  easily  be 
found ;  or,  if  such  an  one  tliere  were,  his  understanding 
would  not  be  greatly  admired  by  men  of  the  same  profes- 
sion. 

*•  He  defeated  the  Welch  and  Scots,  and  purged  the 
house  of  commons,  &c.]  Charles  having  thrown  himself 
into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  treated  by  him  with  great  civility  and  respect.  Attd 
the  parliament,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  at  his  majesty *s 
escape,  being  informed  of  the  place  of  his  abode,  determiu- 
ed  to  send  commissioners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to- 
treat  with  him  concerning  peace,  so  necessary  to  himsdf 
and  the  kingdom.  But,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  agree  ta 
tiie  preliminary  propositions^  they  ii^medtatdy.determia«d 
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This  was^  usually  called  Pride's  purge,  from  the 

to  make  no  more  addresses  to  bim^  but  to  proceed  to  tbe 
settlement  of  the  nation  without  him.    Their  reasons  they 
submitted  to  the  pubiic,  in  a  declaration  which  was  printed 
and  dispersed  in  every  corner.    This  declaration,  and  the 
votes  on  whi6h  it  was  founded,  very  justly  alarmed  the* 
fears  of  Charles  and  his  friends.    They  wrote,  they  petition- 
ed, they  were  tumultuous  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and,  at  length,  had  recourse  to  arms  in  his  favour.' 
But  none  of  these  things,  for  the  present,  succeeded.    The 
insurrection  under  the  lords  Goring  and  Capel,  on  the  sur- 
render of  Colchester  to  Fairfax,  came  to  nothing ;  that  in 
Wales,  under  colonel  Poyer,  Cromwell,  with  no  very  great 
difficulty,  subdued;    and,  immediately,  with  very   speedy 
marches,  he  came  up  with  duke  Hamilton,  who  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  body  of  Scots  and  Eng- 
Ibh,  under  his  command,  routed.    This,  properly,  put  a 
period. to  the  second  civil  war,  in  which  the  rashness  and 
imprudenpe  of  the  one  side  was  as  remarkable,  as  the  valour 
and  good  conduct  of  the  other.    "  All  this  great  victory,'* 
says  Clarendon,   "was  got  by  Cromwell,  with  an  army 
amounting  to  a  tbijrd  part  of  the  Scots  in  number,  if  they 
had  been  all  together ;    and  it  was  not  diminished  half  an 
hundred  in  obtaining  this  victory,  after  the  English- forces,* 
under  Langdale  had  been  defeated  ^."    This  was  the  battle 
of  Preston,   fought  August   17,  1648.    The  Scot,s  army 
were  "  twelve  thousand  foot,  well  armed,  and  five  thousand 
horse.    Langdide  had  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot,  and 
one  : thousand  five  hundred  horse ;  in  all  twenty-one  thou- 
sand;  and  in  the  parliament's  army,   in  all,  about  eight 
thousand  six  .hundred !    ami,   of   the  enemy,  about   two 
thousand  were  slain,  and  about  nine  thousand  prisoners 
taken,  besides  what  were  lurking   in  hedges  and  private 
places,  which  .the .  country  people  daily  brought  in  or  de- 
stroyed^.'*   For  this  victory  a.  soletmn  thanksgiving  was 

•     •Vol.  V.  p.  U5.  ^  WhHIock,  p.  338. 
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officer  afotpioyed  to  mz6  aud  sidei»e  the  mem* 

oriiered  throughout  the  kiligdaiDy  on  die  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember following  %  ^fter  tbia  Cromiiratt  marched  forw^ 
for  Scotlaad,  inoifder  egedtcMtlly  .to  dufipress  the  HaitiiltiMiH 
ian.  party.  In  hU  m/ai?cb  his  (Jiseipiine  was  very  exdet, 
sffid  his  order  so  good,  that  no'  gi?&iiod  of  complaint  Wdt 
given:  to  the  inbabitanl^.  At  length  be  airived  at  £di&)^ 
burgli,  "  where  he,  was-  red^v^d  with-  great  ceremony,  anA 
demoded,  tWt  none,  wbp  bad  beckijh  action  i^  the  lals: 
\yielied  engagemenVand  .invasion)  mighti  henbeforward,  b€i 
employed  in  any  public  plaoe  of  trust;  toi which  the  coiu^ 
mittee  p£  estates,  there  guve  a  satisfactoiy  ariswei.  He  had' 
also,  visits  and  conferences  with  cCMumissioneris  from  the 
kirk»  and  from  the  provost. and: n^agistrate»  of  Edinbui^, 
and  a  strong, guard  of  soldiers  at  bis^  lodging.  At  the  tim^ 
of  his  being  at  Edinburgh  several  other  demands  *  w^rv 
made  by  him.  to  the,  committee  of  estates,  who  gave  bifli 
yery  fair  answer,  and  hf.  reserved  liberty,  for  the  pariiamient 
of  England  to  m^ke  such  farther  demands  as  they  should 
think  requisite.  Tbe  charges  of  Cromweirs  entertainoientj; 
and.  of  all  his  company,  duringthe  timeof  their  beihg  at^ 
Edinb«rg]i,  were. defrayed  by  the  lord  prbv©st»of  theicity) 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  estates ;  and  CramibeU,  ^ifttsd^ 
^SSP9  ^^  ^b^  r0st  of  their  company,  wene.etetCBtaliied  bf 
g^eralLeveft,  the  lord  Aigyle,  and. many  otfa^  lords,  at'a^ 
smnpti^pus' banquet  in  the  castle^  At  their  goiii|g:awaj^ 
the.  castle  siduted  them  with  maoy^gveatg^s,  and  VoUia' 
of  small  shot,,  and  divers  lords  convbyed  tbemtobt  of>tbc{ 

city  *».'^ Whilst  Oliver  was^  inScollimtf^  the'pavliametf^ 

■  fearing  the  army,  who  bad  soifreqoenljly  beemitrooUes^iii^ 
t;o  them,, and  likewise  tlm adherents iof  theking^  Wbo^bailf 
liisen  so  lately  in  his  fa^oitrj.and  .mlling,'  if t  possibie^i  ti^ 
piKK»re  peape  to  tbe  kin^dom^  revoked '!the  votesi  of  na^ 
more  a(]dresses,  opened  a  ^treaty  with  his  majesty  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight^  and.we^e  about  to  have  brought  diatten>t6 

^  Journal  of  tbe  House  of  Commoiis,  Aag.  23,  lS4a.       .     ^  .Whitiock»  p.  345. 
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l>ers.  -  Higft  Complaints  wete  made  of  this  ac-> 

a  conclasion.  Bat  the  soidfttryy  ckedding  tbe  eons^encetf 
of  ^  ■|)eace  with  /<»pect  ^to  Aenw^lVes,  seized  thte  kihg-rit 
Newpdrt,  condiictt^  him  under  gtiard  ta'Hurst-CJastle;  pre^ 
sented  k  remofastrance  to  the*  house  of  commons  agfeiiM 
any  fiirther  treaty>  and  ifti^iated  on  bringing  him' fend  M^ 
sUherents  to- justice.  The*hcwisewasnow  alartoe* -^— ^hejf 
voted  Ihiit  the.  seizure  of  the  king  was  withoubfliiir  ktidw^ 
Ifedge  or  consent,  and  that  Msconoessiofesto  the  propo^itfoiis^ 
Hpon  the  treaty  were  a  sufficient  groarid'to  j|>rocced  upon  for 
the  setxietR^t  of  the-  kingdom.  Whereupon  the'  army 
BAarched  up  to  London,  seized  "and^iraprisdnied  a.  good 
numb^  bf' the  members,  attd '  hindered  very  many  hibre 
frem  going'  into  the  house;  whereby  it  came  tb'-pass,  that 
eniery  thing  was  carried  'according  lo  their  own  determitra-^' 
tioiis.  This  exclusion  and  force' on  the  house  was  dn  '(fee 
iHxth  of  Decemiier,  one  thousand  six  huOdr^d  «itid  forty «^ 

^ight. On  the  next  day^  at  the  request  df  an 'emiiijent 

naan  iti  the'  army>-  the  folto wing  petition  was  printed.'  I 
give  it  as  a  coriodity  to  the  reader,  whi  may  consider  it  a^ 
vatnable;  on  account  of  the  matter  aT^d  the  manner;  how-* 
ever,  as  it  has  escaped  the  ndtice  of  other  writers,  it  will 
have  the  merit  of  novelty  herei 

^  To  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  our  faithful 

general, 

**  The  humble  petition  of  all  the  oflScers  and  soldiers  of 
the  regiment  commanded  by  colonel  Thomas  Pride, 

< "  Humbly  sheweth, 
.**  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hdsts  (who  wad' 
called  upon  to  decide  the  controversy  of  this  nation)  to* 
write  his  name  upon  your  sword  in  very  legible  characters; 
as.  appears  upon  record  twice,  viz.  in  the  year-— 45,  where 
vut  had  114  victories,  and  now  this  last  summer  above  30, 
ewen  to. our  astonishment,  who  were  used  by  yon  in  thai 
service,)  that  those,  proud  billows  in  W^des,  England  and 
Scothuid/ have  been  bounded  and  calmed,  in  l^ss  than  six 

n2 
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pt^i^M  on  the  pontmry,  feayp  attemptjed  to 

andpljices,  and  that  of  all.  kinds :;  whicb  may  be  dene,  if 
every  collector  and  .receiver  of  mooey  b>e  forthwith  enjoined 
to  print  their  receipts  and  dlsbttrsemepts,  for  if  «the  spkliers 
be  not  paid,  the  people  ask  what's  become  of  the  rev£BU^, 
.compositloDSy  seqjMeslratioos^  .excise,  )fiod5,  8u?*  i  .  . 
''  ,1V., That  w^  liay  bave  a  just  and  righteaips  gavernniept 
settled  ia  this  .U9t^9n,  advancing  godUa^ss»  we  abhorring 
an^i\cby,.QonfusiQn,.and  jleveljing  men's  esta^s,  «o.  oftep 
charged  upon  us  :  for,  which  eods  we  desire  th«9^  ^wo  thipgfy 
\^  puissuance  of  which  (hy  help  froip  iiea^en)  W/«  resolve«;to 
venture  our  all  First,  :tbat  the » grand  and  capital  ^nejuiejs, 
may^  withoutdel^y,  be.  brought  to  jusfUce,  which,  is- t)ie 
;main  root  of  our  misery^  we  finding  all  other  ways  atteoipted 
altog^her  in  valid  r  to. ^afryoQthis;  work  of  commoo  safely. 
Secondly,  for  the  4isp^tchtof  jfistipe  upon  a^l  delioqueats, 
for  tb^  rectifying  all  crooked  things  among  us,  and  for  the 
good,  of  us  and  the  geaefations  to-  come,.  we;hiuably  coo- 
peive  our  las^  and  suif^l;  fyay..wiU>  be. for  your  exceQeoqy 
and  the  army,  to  make  a  speedy  offer  to  t^e  commocis  house 
in  your  name  and  the  armies,  and  in  behalf  of  all  England, 
that  such  of  them  as  have  been  faithful  to  the  kingdoms 
interest,  declare  with  you  and  the  nation ;  and  that  the  con- 
trary minded>  false,  royal,  and  neutral- parly  may  know,  that 
pur  enemies  must  not  be  our  rulers,,  we,  professing  that  good 
men,  rather  than  good  lawsy  must  save  us,  though  wq  dis- 
join then^  not.  And  to  this  last  work  we  hiwnbly  incite 
your  excellency,  thd  army,  apd  all  true  English  hearts; 
'^ithout  which  we  shall  not  forbear  any  means  Jthe.  Lord 
shall  direct  us  to,  whereby  we  may  free  oursely^,  from  the 
guilt  of  enslaving  the  kingdom,  to  one,  or  more ;;  an^if  jaay 
3ball  object,  w^  put  violence. upon  authority,  we: hereby 
proclaim  to  th^  world,  that  neither  your  excellency,  m^r 
ourselves  have  received  comniissions  from  the- parliament  ^a^ 
now  constituted,  the  swaying  part  thereof,  ^a^  ^atel^  in 
Scotland)  brought  over  to  the  king's  designs :  ^but  from  that 
good  party  io  it,  who  jitruggled  through  many  hazards>  to 
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TindiCate  it,  arid  apologise  fot  GromweH,  the 

modd  this  jBomy  for  the  kingdoms  safety.  Nor  are  we  *6 
attend  forms  and  customs  in  this  extremity ;  we  can  as  wiU 
Hngly  set  down  as  march,  fluflfer  as  act,  wonld  hut  the  godly^ 
party  in  the  kingdom  call  us  thereunto,  and  think  them- 
selves presenred  by  it.  But  the  people  call  to  us  for  these  . 
things,  and  weto  yolir  excellency,  your  known  worth  in- 
viting us  hereunto  :  in  prosecution  of  which,  as  an  unparal- 
leled instrument,  we  shalllive  or  dye  with  your  excellency, 
having  solemnly  promised,  in  answer  to  the  wonders  Gbrf 
hath  wrought  fCmongst  us,  to  attempt  and  attend  these  two^ 
last  expedients  through  dll  hazards.  We  cannot  so  under- 
value bur  God,  and  the  riich  experience  we  have  had  m  be- 
half of  thid  nation,  as  to  see  them  lie  (like  Issachar)  under 
diese  sinful  burdens,  our  colds,  heats,  nakedness,  want, 
hunger,  hardships,  difficulties,  dangers,  cares,  fears,  out  of 
which  our  blessed  arid  ever  to  be  praised  God,  hath  brought 
B8,  suggesting  these  things  unto  us,  for  that  flock  of  slaugh- 
ter in  this  kingdom.    Sir,  yre  can  dye,  but  not  endui^e  fe  see 

our  mother  England  dye  before  us  V ^Frora  thi^  address 

is  easily  to  be  collected  the  spirit  of  ihe  'artti^;  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  acted,  the  authority  it?  asibmed,  and^ttie 
hazard  of  contesting  with  it.  It  appears  to  have  looked !tt!i 
itself  as  an  independent  body,  c^sU>I^  of  advising,  directing 
and  giving  the  law  to  the  senate  audi  people  c^  Englafi^id. 
This  was  the  ei^ct  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  which 
was  foreseen  by  many,  and  now  felt  by  all.  What  was  al- 
leged in  de&nce  of  these  proceedings  of  the  ajrmy,  will  be 
found  in  the fbllo«iiig^iiote.'  l-eaano^bnt  abd^^e  here  to 
the  reader,  the  spirit  of  the  EtigMsh  loyalists' 'at  this  tin|e. 
The  Scots  had  raised  an  army  in  aidof  Uie  king^  th^  parlia- 
ment .was  garbelled  for  treating,  of  a  peaic«  withhiai^**^ — was 
not  this  merilsorioos  imtbc  eif&oia  eiEMtilier  j^'  I^  &0m  it — 
at  this  very  time,  both  Scots  and  parli&mehfr  Ni^^rfe  treated 
with  the  utmost  virulence  and  contwnpt  by  those  very  per- 

•  Moderate  Intelligencer,  Dec.  7, 1640.  '     '^ 
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author  and  abettor  of  it.     Their  reasons  will 

sons^  for  whose  master  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the 
greatest  inconveniencies.  Speaking  of  the  army  under  Ha- 
milton, and  its  defeat,  a  writer  of  this  time  has  the  follow- 
ing expressions.  ^'  It  was  never  yet  known  that  the  bl^w 
bonnet  would  enter  lists  upon  the  gilded  promises  of  a 
public  faith,  or  the  huxters  cold  hopes  of  best  be  trust.  And 
when  all  this  is  done;  be  confident,  their  hands  will  be  more 
ready  to  receive  it,  than  their  hearts  to  earn  it.  It  has  ever 
been  observed  of  the  peasantry  of  that  nation,  that  they 
could  feed  better  than  fight.  Plundering  was  their  only 
master  piece :  which  they  could  finger  with  such  dexterity, 
as  if  they  had  been  nursed  and  bred  up  in  that  trade  from 
their  infancy." -And  again—"  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected by  Calidon,  being  by  chronologists  rendered  to  be 
the  emblem  of  disloyalty ;  a  stranger  to  equity ;  an  harbour 
for  injury;   the  magazine  of  iniquity;  the  counterfeit  of 

amity*." With  respect  to  the  members  of  parliament 

excluded  by  the  army,  they  were  treated  in  the  like  scur- 
rilous manner  by  the  same  party  in  the  following  verses* 

"  Farewell  ye  race  of  Jadas  that  betray'd 

The  king  your  royal  master ;  and  have  lay'd 

Such  burthens  on  our  shoulders,  God  on  high 

Grant  you  a  dire  and  bloody  tragedie. 

You  were  the  champions  of  a  wicked  cause ; 

You  have  unthronM  your  sovereigne;  and  the  laws 

By  you  are  quite  subverted :  you  have  rent 

In  pieces  a  most  blessed  government. 

Now  let  their  just  and  woful  cries  and  tears, 

V^Thom  you  made  wSdowes  pierce  th»  Almighties  ears; 

And  let  those  orphans,  who  by  your  ezpr^se 

Have  lost  th^ir  fathers,  aqd  are  fatherlesse  $ 

Roate  loud  for  deadly  vengeance,  apd  God  grant 

As  they,  your  wives  and  children  may  know  want. 

We*ll  to  your  graves  your  herses  laughing  bring, 

Instead  of  dirges  we  will  carolls  sing : 

In  joyful  strains  we'll  pen  your  elegies* 

And  chronicle  your  stinking  memories.  > 

■  The  I/)yal  Sacrifice  presented  in  the  lives  and  Deaths  of  Sir  Charles  Lucas 
amd  Sir  George  lisle,  p.  97«  38,  ISmo.  1648* 
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fttying  here  lies,  (ao4  no  man  doth  liunent) 
The  rotte%  members  of  a  parliament '." 

Lord  Clarendon's  treatment  of  these  gentlemen^  as  well  as 

the  Scottish  nation,  is  not  much  more  decent  ^. Milton 

therefore  seems  to  have  had  reasoafor  cautioning  them  "To 
heware  an  old  and  perfect  enemy,  who  though  he  hope  by 
sowing  discord  to  make  them  his  instruments,  yet  cannot 
forbear  a  minute  the  open  threatning  of  his  desperate  re- 
venge upon  them,  when  they  have  served  his  purposes.^."  A 
caution  however  reasonable,,  yet  neglected  by  those  con- 
cerned, till  their  old  and  perfect  enemy  had  opportunity  ,of 
satiating  the  desperate  revenge  he  had  threatened.  But  to 
proceed,  in  all  this  affair  of  the  exclusion  of  the  membehi| 
Crom weirs  name  appears  not.  Nay  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  us, 
'^  that  lieutenant-general  Cromwoll  the  night  after  the  inters 
ruption  of  the  house  arrived  from  Scotland  and  lay  at , 
Whitehall,  where,  and  at  other  places,  he  declared  he  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  this  design;  yet  since  it  was 
done,  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  would  endeavoUr  to  maintain 
it"*."  Others  say,  " it  was  done  by  Cromwell's  coipmand**'' 
However  this  be,  we  i^eed  not  doubt  but  Ireton,  and  the 
other  chief  officers  concerned,  were  fully  satisfied  they  had 
Cromwell's  approbation.  They  would  not  have  taken  such 
a  step  without  it.  For  though  Fairfax  was  easy  and  ma« 
nageable,  Cromwell  was  very  diflFerent,  nor  would  he  have 
failed  shewing  his,  resentment  against  those  who  should 
have  presumed  to  have  acted  opposite  to  his  will.  His  de- 
clarations on  this  head  are  not,  I  think,  much  to  be  regarded. 
Politicians  have  a  language  of  their  own.  They  abound 
with  quirks,  subtleties  and  distinctions ;  they  explain  aw^y 
and  interpret  as  they  imagine  will  best  suit  their  circum- 
stances and  conveniences.  To  all  this,  if  we  add  Crom- 
well's known  dissimulation,  we  shall  see  little  cause  to  rely 
33iuch  on  them.  I  will  close  this  note  with  observing,  that 
the  house,  of  commons  having  notice  of  the  seizing  of  their 

*  MercurittsPra^aticus,  Dec  19,  1648.  ^  See  vol.  V.  p.  114.  and  240. 

*■  Milton'tTennre  of  Kingg  and  Magistrates,  ia  hii  Works,  vol.  L  p.  351, 
^  Lodlow,  Tol  L  p.  27S.  *  ^  Flasetlum,  p.  66. 
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be,  found  below"*.      What   followed  ,is  well 

members^  with  great  seeming  earnestness  applied  to  the  ge- 
Deral  for  their  release,  and  declared  it  to  be  their  positive 
pleasure  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged;  but  no  answer 
satisfactory  being  returned,  they  were  forced  to  submit,  per- 
haps not  unwillingly,  to  the  loss  of  them.  This  was  on  the 
eeveoth  of  Deciember,  when  it  was  **  Rfesolved  to  give  hearty 
thanks  to  .Cr9niweil  for  very  great  and  eminently  faithful 
services  performed  by  him  to  this  parliament  and  kingdom, 
loth  in  this  kingdoda  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
Mr.Speaker  did  accordingly  give  him  the  very  hearty  thanks 
df  this  house  \^ 

^°'  The  reasons  for  purging  the  house  of  commons,  and  the 
apology  for  Croniwell  on  that  head,  are  here  to  be  given  J 
On  the  1 1th  of  December  the  secluded  and  secured  members 
^blished  a  printed  paper,  intituled,  '*  A  solemne  protesta- 
tion df  th^  imprisoned  and  secluded  members  of  the  com- 
mons house:  against  the  horrid  force  and  violence  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army,  on  Wednesday  and  TTiurs* 
day  last,  the  6th  and  7th  of  December,  1648/'  In  this  pro- 
te^ation  **  They  solemnly  protest  and  declare  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  that  this  execrable  force  and  open  violence  upon 
their  persons,  and  the  whole  house  of  commons,  by  the 
officers  and  army  under  their  command,  in  marching  up 
against  their  command  and  placing  strong  armed  guards  of 
horse  and  foot  upon  them,  without*,  and  against  their  order, 
was  the  highest  and  most  detestable  force  and  breach  of 
Jnriviledge  and  freedom  ever  oQbr^  to  any  parliament  of 
l^ngland ;  and  that  all  acts,  ordinafices,  *  votes  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  said  house  made  since  the  6th  of  December 
aforesaid,  or  hereafter  to  be  niade'during  their  restraint  and 
loi^ibk  seclusion  from  the  house,  and  the  continuance  of 
Ih6  armies  fcfrcc  upon  it,  were  no  way  obligatory,  but  void 
atid  null  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Andl  that  all*  contrivers 
of^  actors  in,  and  assistants  to  this  unparalleled  force  aqd 

•  Joii.ni«l« 
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known-r-Suffice  it  therefore  to   s?ty.  that  thp 

treasonable  armed  violence,'  were  open  enemies  to,  and  pro- 
fessed subverters  of  the  priviledges,  rights  and  freedom  of 
parliament,  and  disturbers  of  the  peac^  and  settlement  of 
the  kingdom;  and  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  as  such: 
and  that  all  members  of  parliament  and  commoners  of  Eng- 
hmd,  by  their  solemn  covenant  and  flutj,  under  pain  of 
deepei^t  perjury  and  eternal  infamy,  were  obliged  unani>- 
mously  to  oppose  and  endeavour  to  their  utmost  power  to 
bring  them  to  exemplary  and  condigne  punishment  for  thji 
transcendent  offence,  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  pre^ 
sent,  and  subversion  of  all  future  parliaments,  and  of  the 
fondatnehtal  government  and  laws  of  the  land  * "  This  bold 
protestation  being  complained  of  in  the  hoiise  of  commoi^s^ 
and  the  house  of  lord^,  produced  a  joint  declaration  froni 
them.  In  which  '*  They  judged  and  declared,  the  said  printe4 
paper,  to  be  false,  scandalous  and  seditious,  and  teqdi^g  t(| 
destroy  the  visible  fundamental  goycitnm^nt  of  the  king? 
dom :  and  therefore  ordered  atid  ordained  the  said  prjntpd 
paper  tobe  suppressed ;  and  «lll  persons  whatsoey^r  that  had 
any  hand  in,  or  given  consent  iinto'  the  contriving,  framings 
printing  or  publishing,  thereof,  were  adjudged  uncapable  to 
bear  aiiy  oflSce,  or  have  any  place  ^f  'trus]t  or  authority  ii| 
the  k&igdom,  or  to  ^t  as  Members  of  either:  house  of  parj^^ 
meat;  And  they  farther  ojfdered,  that  every  membei?  of 
either  hoose  that  were  then  absent,  upon  his  first ^omlng  tq 
i»it  in  tb<lt!house  whereof  he  was  a  meoib^,  fpr  %h/e  mnxkh 
festationof  his  indoceney,  should  disavoWand  disclaim,  bill 
havibig  any  band  in,  or  giving  consent  unto  the^  oo^triying; 
frawng,  printing  or  publishing  of  the  said  paper,  or  th^ 

matjber  therein  con taitied '?."•- Here  are  nO  teaspns  W0  S€fQ 

^vien:to.'just|fy  thfe  eidusion.^-^— W*  m^ust  seek  th^m  e^sc^ 
where  then,  that  is>  in  the  w^ritipg^  Ofi  the  advocates  for  t|i^ 
wndji  and  the  admirers  of  th^  change  which  soon  after  baj^  . 
penbd.    Besides  those  which  may  be  cpltectjed  ^om  thn 

•>!-''       '       ■        •   • 'i    ; '*    •    •      •    •    -^       , 

*  Wfik^*  ^wtely  erf  ladppcnifencr,  part  11  p*  35w  *  W-p.  9^ 
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votes  of  no  more  addresses  were  re-assumed; 

petition  in  the  foregoing  note,  the  following  have  been 
offered  to  the  public. 

1.  Mr.  Ludlow  writes  that  "  Some  of  oyr  commissioners 
who  had  been  with  the  king  [at  Newport]  pleaded  in, the 
house  for  a  concurrence  with  him,  as  if  they  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him;  though  others  with  more  ingenuity  ac- 
knowledged that  they  would  not  advise  an  agreement  upon 
those  terms,  were  it  not  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  that  wis 
like  to  ensue  upon  the  refusal  of  them.  But  Sir  Henry  Vane 
so  truly  stated  the  matter  of  fact  relating  to  the  treaty,  and 
so  evidently  discovered  the  design  and  deceit  of  the  king's 
answer,  that  he  made  it  clear  to  us,  that  by  it  the  justice  of 
our  cause  was  not  asserted,  nor  our  rights  secured  for  the 
future;  concluding  that  if  they  should  accept  of  these 
terms  without  the  concurrence  of  the  army,  it  would  prove 
but  a  feather  in  their  caps:  notwithstanding  which,  the 
con-upt  party  in  the  house  having  bargained  for  their  own 
and  the  nation's  liberty,  resolved  to  break  through  all  ha- 
zards and  inconveniencies  to  make  good  their  contract,  and 
after  twenty  four  hours  debate,  resolved  by  the  plurality  of 
votes,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  ground  for  a  future 
settlement.  At  which  some  of  us  expressing  our  dissatis- 
faction, desired  that  our  protestation  might  be  entered ;  but 
that  being  denied,  as  against  the  orders  of  the  house,  I  con- 
tented myself  to  declare  publicly,  that  being  convinced 
that  they  had  deserted  the  common  cause  and  interest  of 
the  nation,  I  could  no  longer  join  with  them  ;  the  rest  of 
those  who  dissented  also,  expressing  themselves  much  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  day  following,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  came  to  London,  with  expectation 
that  things  would  be  brought  to  this  issue ;  and  consulting 
with  some  members  of  parliament  and  others,  it  was  con- 
cluded, after  a  full  and  free  debate,  that  the  measures  taken 
by  the  parliament  were  contKury  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  tending  to  contract  the  guilt  of  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed  upon  themselves  and  the  nation  :  that  it  was 
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ihe  transactions  of  the  parliament  with  the  king 

iherefoie  the  doty  of  the  army  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  proceedings;  having  engaged  in  the  war,  not 
simply,  as  mercenaries,  but  out  of  judgment  and  conscience^ 
being  convinced  that  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  just,  and  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  involved 
initV 

2*  In  answer  to  the  illegality  of  the  act,  and  the  incom* 
petency  of  the  actors,  who  assumed  a  jurisdiction  to  w^ich 
they  had  no  right,  even  from  those  for  whose  good  and 
benefit  they  pretended  to  have  done  this:  in  answer  to 
these  and.  the  like  objections  it  was  said,  "  That  it  was 
lawful  for  any  man,  even  by  violence,  to  wrest  a  sword  out 
of  the  hand  of  a  mad*man,  though  it  be  never  so  legally 
his  from  whom  it  is  wrested; — That  there  is  no  clyent  that 
bath  entertained  a  lawyer,  or  advocate  to  plead  his  cause, 
but  upon  discovery,  yea  or  jealousy,  of  prevarication,  or 
fklse-heartedness  to  him  in  his  cause,  may  lawfully  discharge 
him,  his  entertainment  notwitbstanding ;— That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  pretend  a  want  of  call  from  the  people,  against  the 
lawfulness  of  such  an  act,  which  was  of  that  sovereigne 
necessity  for  their  benefit  and  good,  as  the  actions  of  the 
army  were;  especially  at  such  a  time  when  there  was  ho 
possibility  of  obtaining  or  receiving  a'  formal  call  from  the 
people,  without  running  an  eminent  hazard  of  losing  the 
opportunity  for  doing  that  excellent  service  to  them. 
Mens  consents  unto  all  acts  manifestly  tending  to  their 
i^elief,  are  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  wants  and  necessi- 
ties. But  the  people  do  not  judge  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  against  the  parliament-men  as  tending  to  their  relief 
or  welfare  in  any  kind,  but  as  contrary  to  both,  nor  do.they 
give  so  much  as  their  subsequent  consents  thereunto; — I 
answer  that  physicians  called  to  the  care  and  cure  of 
persons  under  distempers,  need  not  much  stand  upon  the 
consents  of  such  patients>  either  subsequent,  or  antecedent, 

^  Ludlow^  vpi  I.  p.  Q69. 
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ift.tho  isle  of  Wight  condemned;  the  gmeacEl 

»l)out  what  they  administer  naio  them^  /If  the  people  tfe 
uiii^apable  in  themselves, .  of  the .  things  of  their  fMeace, .  it  ia 
ao  .act  of  so  much  .the. more  goodness  and  naercy  in  tbose^ 
who  being  fiilly  capable  of  ihem,  will  enge^e  themsd^r^ 
accdrdingly  to  make  prtrvLsion  for  them.  It  is  a  deed-  of 
charity  and  Christianity,  to  save  the  life  of  a  Innatjck  or 
dis^acted  pierson,  even,  against  his  wilL  Bei^des  it  is  a 
laled  caae  amongst  wise  jneu,  that  if  a  p^opk  be  depraved 
tad  cbcrupt,  so  as  to  confer  places  of  power  and  trust  upon 
wicked  and  undes^ving  men,  they  forfeit  their,  power,  in 
this  behalf  unto  these  that  are  good,  though  but  a:  few  V — 
Aquinaa  is  referredi  to  in  the  margiu  for  this  curto«s  dbdtfine^ 
which  perhaps  will  not  be  well  relished  by  most  .of  my 
c^eni..  But  to  go.oa. — ^*.  That  the  judgment  .or  s^efttence 
of  the  army  upon  these. men,  as  peet  to  be  di^poaseai^ed  of 
tbeixparHamentary  ioterest,  was  not  erronei^us,  btttj^every 
w^y  jusit,.  and -according  to  the.  truth,  stands  clear rupoa 
this  ground:  vtjt/ That  they  were,  become  reaegadoes  iram. 
their  trust,  and  acted  by :lJ}eir  .counsels,  debates>  V4»tes,r  and 
ifite^est,  in  a  diametrical  cippositioa  to  the  peace  and  safety 
ofithe  kingdom,  and  to  publiokigood*  : 
.^  Yea  thetenour  of  their?  parliameatary  actings. .b^orft 
tbtir  removal  from  the  bottse>  in  ithe.  knpwOL^di/deet  p£ 
political  prophecy,  p6resaged  nothing  but  ruin  and^^^i^nia*', 
tion-to  the  liberties  of  thefree^bornsu^^eclls  qf  the  kingdom 
ill  general,  and  to  the  lives  and  estjates  of  many  thutusands 
in  the  kiikgdom,  whom  they  stood  bound  in  ccHiscicaice  ia« 
sp^ial  manner  to.  protect  For  what  jcould  that  gnmd.ea^ 
coiiragement,  which,  they  administred  by  their  votes.toa 
potent  party  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Who  had  so  lately^  and 
with  so  high  an  hand,  acted  hostility  against  the  peace  and 
liberties^  of  the  people,:  and  against  the  lives  of  those  who 
stood  up  to  protect  them,  not  having  given  the  least  over^ 
tare  of  any  relenting  in  their  old  priacij^s,  imt  were  now 

'  Joho  Goodwin's  Right  sod  Mjfht  w^  met,  p.  IS— 15.  4to.  Lond.  164t. 
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yrtii  <H!^^red  to  kde|>  the  kiiig  in  safe  custody, 

ttetottghtkac  extremity  of  pam  which' th^y  ly^e  luukr^  having 
boen!  so*  txAenf,  and  to  deeply  hiitm, .  arid  .^loiig  by  the. 
fideli^.  .acML  valour  of  the  armyy  more  efuagied  in  .thiair 
spirits,  than  ever;  whatcould,  1  say,  sadtneocQUfligemeiil^ 
gtveir'by  sach  hahds  mito  such  jnen,  but  portebd,  either  a 
reilmbiojding  of  this  atlreidy  miserably  wasted  nation,  iiL 
Wi^  Wd  bbod,  or  dsfe  the  neceasity  c^  a  pafcienb  and  qniet 
sv^j^ttoi^  of  the  nation  to  the  iroa  joke  of  perpetual; 
tJffffWLf  atid  bond^ie^,  together  with  the  certain  ruin  of  the) 
liy08  an4  estates  of  those,  who  had  sfaewedmost  fiuthfalnete: 
afi^  Qoui^^ige  in  the  defmce  of  the  pariiamfeitt  and  tfate  king^ 
domr's-iih^ties,  in  dppoiiBg  the  .king  aadiiis  p»ty,  if  thQ* 
aJHsy  had:  noti  pceventxngly  iodra-posed  as  tiiey  did  ?  The 
hji^past  sK^tiotns  of  mem,  espeeiaiiy  siieb,  which  they  hare* 
fox anyrcoqsjd^rabie  space  of  time  inttred  themselves  nnto; 
a^Vfrophetical  pf:  wb^t  thetr;  fntnre  actions  arelikie  to  be, 
ifoppc^tunityparftUeleth.  The  civii  law  saith,  ih&thethat 
hath  ipJMralone,.haihjtbrtaci}ed'mahy:  sttii  by  thertile  of 
liroportion^  he  that  bath  injared  many  hath  tHt^atned  all  V 
.  3.  Miltoii  observes- pn  this  subject,  that  **  Bmniationft 
aire  incident  among  jBiUtary  mai,  and  are,  if  they  exceed^ 
i|^,  pardpnabl^.  fiat,"  adds  he,  *'  some  of  the  former  army> 
c^^ipept  enofugh  for  theic  own  martilil  deedi;  aiid  prevalent 
itf  j.|]^h<H>^  pf  cammows;  touched  with  envy  td  tb^  sd  far 
Qttlf^dl^  jby  a  neiV'  tnpdd  which  they  contemned,  took  ad<^ 
yanlQge  of  JPresbyterimx and  .independent  names,  and  .the 
-nvBthfkQ^  of' some  n»n«itelns^  to  raise  distorbance.  And  th^> 
W»ir  .bei|«;  then  endedi  thought  slightly  to  haire  discarded 
the9iiowM^  had:  fflTithfiiU^  ^done  the  work,  withoot  their 
^^i^]6  M^  the  reward  of  their  invincible  vatonri  But 
tbej^  wh^l^id  the>swohl  yet;  in  their  hands,  disdaining  to  be. 
mtdethe^rlt  objects  of  ingmtitade  and  opftfebsion,  after 
^"Ih^  e)Ep0liee'of  their  blood  f6r  justice  and  common 
Itbatj^.-soiaM^g  upm?the  kihgtheir'prisoner,  whom  nothing: 

*  /ohQ  Goodwia'g  Ri^ht  aod  WghU  weU  mtt,  p.  U.  4to.  Lond.  1648* 
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and  take  dare  that  he  go  not  away ;  and  finally, 

but  their  matchless  deeds  haid  brought  so  low  as  to  suirender 
up  his  person :  though  he,  to  stir  up  hew  di^brd,  chose 
rather  to  give  up  himself  a  captive  to  his  own  covutrymen 
who  had  less  won  him*." 

This  is  taken  from  the  Iconoclastes.  In  his  '^  Pro  Papula 
jihglicaho  Defensio/'  after  speaking  in  dispraise  of  the' 
tireaty  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the  members  of  the^ 
parliament  who  approved  it,  in  terms  of  great  severity,  he 
proceeds  in  the  manner  following :  "  Quid  illi  iiiterea  qui 
integri  tam  pestifera  agitari  consilta  videbantf  An  ideo 
deesse  patriae,  saluti  suoruni  non  prospicerei  debuerant,  eo 
quod  istius  mali,  contagio  in  ipsorum  ordinem  penetraverat  ? 
At  quis  istos  exclusit  mal6  sanos?  'Exercitus,  inquis,  Angli- 
oanus,'  id  est,  non  externorum,  sed  fortissimorum  fc  fidissi- 
morum  civium;  quorjam  tribuni  plerique,  senatores  ipsi 
erant,  quos  illi  boni  exclusi  patria  ipsa  excludendos,  &  in 
Hiberniam  procul  ablegandos  esse  censuerant;  dum  Scoti 
interim  dubii  jam  fide  quatuor  Anglise  provincial  sui». 
fiiiibus  proximas  magnis  copiis  insidebant,  firmissima  earum 
regionum  oppida  praesidiis  tenebant,  regem  ipsum  in  custo- 
dia  habebant :  dum  ipsi  etiam  factiones  suorum  atque  tu- 
multus,  parlamento  plusquam  minaces,  &  in  urbe  &  in  agris 
passim  fovebant,  qui  tumultus  paul6  p6st  in  helium  non 
civile  soliim,  sed  &  Scoticum  illud  erupere.  Qu5d  si  privatis 
etiam  consiliis  autarmis  subvenire  reipublicie  laudatissimum 
semper  fuit,  non  est  cert^  cur  exercitus  reprehendi  -possit, 
qui  parliament!  authoritate  ad  urbem  accersitus  imperatar 
fecit,  &  regiorum  factionem  atque  tumultum  ipsi  curi» 
s^pius  minitantem  facile  compescuit.  In  id  autem  discri- 
men  adducta  res  erat,  ut  aut  nos  ab  illis,  aut  illos  k  nobis 
opprimi  necesse  esset.  Stabant  ab  illis  Londinensiuiti 
plerique  institores  atque  opifices,  &  ministrorum  factiosissimi 
quique;  k  nobis  exercitus  magnfi.  fide,  modestia,  virtute 
eognitus.     Per  hos  cum  retinere  libertatem  rempub.  saluteii^ 

•  Milton'*  P«Mc  Works,  vol.  I,  p.  474.        '  ' 
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it  was  resolved  to  proceed  capitally  against 
him  in  a  high  court  of  justice  to  be  erected 

licerety  an  h»c  omnia  per  ignaviam  8c  stoltitiam  prodenda 
fuisse  censes?  Debellati  regiarum  partmm  duces  arma 
quidam  inviti,  aaimum  hostilem  non  deposuerant :  omnibus 
belli  renoyandi  occasionibus  intenti  ad  urbem  se  receperant. 
Cum  his,  qi^amvis  inimicissimis,  quamvis  sanguinem  eorum 
avide  sitientibusy  Presbyteriani,  postquam  non  permitti  sibi 
in  omnes  tarn  civilem  qustm  eoclesiasticam  dominationem 
viderunt,  dandektina  consilia,  &  prioribus  ,tum  dictis  turn 
factis  indignissima  consociare  coeperant :  e6que  acerbitatis 
proeessere,.utmallent  se  regi  denu6  mancipare,  qukm  fratres 
suos  in  partem  itlam  UbertatiSy  quam  &  ipsi  suo  sub  sanguine 
acqui^iverant,  admittere;  mallent  tyrannum  tot  civium  era- 
ore  p^rfusum,  ira  in  superstites,  8c  concepta  jam  ultione 
ardentem .  rursus  experiri  dominum,  qu£lm  fratres,  Sc  amv- 
cissimos  ssquo  jure  ferre  sibi  pares.  Soli  independentes  qui 
vocantes,  8c. ad  ultimum  sibi  constare,-8c  suk  uti  victorifi. 
sciebajttt:  qui  ex  rege  hostem  se  fecerat,  eum  ex  hoste 
regtm  esse  amplius,  sapienter,  meo  quidem  judicio,  nole- 
bant:  neque  pacem  idcirc6  non  volebant,  sed  involutum  pacijs 
nopiiae^at  bellum  novum,  aut  aeternam  servitutem  prudentes 
metuebant^."  i.  e.  "  What  did  they  do  in  the  mean  time, 
who  were  sound  themselves,  and  saw  such  pernicious 
councils  on  foot?  Ought  they  therefore  to  have  been 
wanting  to  the  nation,  and  not  provide  for  its  safety,  because 
die  infection  had  spread  itself  even  in  their  own  house? 
But,  who  secluded  those  ill-affected  members  ?  The  English 
anay,  you  say:  so  that  it  was  not  an  arniy  of  foreigners, 
bat  of  most  valiant,  and  faithful,  honest  natives,  whose 
ofiice^:8  for  the  most  part  were  members  of  parliament;  and 
whom  those  good  secluded  members  would  have  secluded 
;theiir'«pMntry,  and  banished  into  Ireland ;  while  in  the  mean- 
time th.e  Scots,  whose  alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had 
veiy  considerable,  forces  in  four  of  our  northern  countiei?, 

»  MiltQtffi  Prose  Works,  vol,  I.  p.  354. 
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for  the  purpose.     In  pursuance  of  thasfe  rcSdoItt- 
tions,  the  king  was  removed  from  Hurst  Castle 

abd  kept  gan-isons  in  the  best  towns  of  tfaiMe  parts^  and 
had  the  king  himself  in  custody;  whilst  they  tfkewise  en- 
couraged  the  tamuhoating  of  those  of  their  owti  faetioii> 
who  did  more  than  threaten  the  parliament,  both  in  city  and 
country,  and  through  whose  means  not  only  a  €ivil>  but  a 
war  with  Scotland  too  shortly  after  brake  out<    If  it  has 
always  beep  counted  praiseworthy  in  private  men  to  assist 
the  state  and  promote  the  public  good^  whether  by  advice 
or  action ;  our  army  sure  was  in  no  fouk,  who  beti^  ordef  ed 
by  the  parliament  to  come  to  town,  obeyed  at^d  came,  and 
when  they   were  come,  quelled  with  ease  the  faction  and 
uproar  of  the  king's  party,  who  sometimes  threatned  the 
house  itself.     For  things  were  brought  to  thai  pms^  that  of 
.  necessity,  either  we  musl  be  run  down  by  ihem, 'ot  ihey 
by  us.    They  had  on  their  side  most  of  the  eihOp-keepers 
and  handicrafts-men  of  London,  and  generally  those  of  the 
ministers,  that  Were  most  factious.    On  our  side  was  the 
army,  whose  fidelity,  moderation,  and  courage  wei^e  suf- 
ficiently known.    It  being  in  our  power  by  their  mean&to 
retain  our  liberty,  our  state,  our  common  safety^  do'jfou 
think  we  had  not  been  fools  to  have  lost  all  t>y  ournegtt- 
gence  and  folly  ?    They  who  had  had  places  of  comol^nd 
in  the  king's  army,  after  their  party  were  subdued,  had  laid 
down  their  arms  indeed  against  their  wilts,  but  contiaued 
^lemies  to  us  in  their  hearts ;  and  they  flocked  to  towtt, 
and  were  her^  watching  all  opportunities  of  nefnewing  tbe 
war.    With  these  men,  tho'  they  were  the  greatest  eneitotes 
they  had  iti  the  world,  and  thirsted  after  their  blood,  did 
the  Presbyterians,   because   they  were  not  permitted  to 
exercise  tt  civil,  as  well  as  an  eccksiastical  jurisdictiotif  orrer 
all  others,  hold  secret  correspondence,  and  took  xKieasurei 
vety  unworthy  of  what  they  had  formerly  both  said  and 
done;  and  they  came  to  that  spleen  at  last,  that  they  wotrM 
irather  enthral  themselves  to  the  king  again,  than  admit  their 
owji  brethren  to  sbiire  in  theit  libi^rty,  which  they  likewise 
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to  Wmikof,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
made  bj  the  Scottish  comraissioiiersj  brought 

had  ptircbased  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood;  they  chose 
rather-  to  be  Jorded  over  once  more  by  a  tyrant,  pdlnted 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  own  subjects,  and  who  was 
enraged,  and  breathed  out  nothing  bat  revenge  against 
those  of  them  that  were  left,  than  endure  their  brethren  and 
friends  to  be  upon  the" square  with  them.  The  independant«, 
a&  they  afe  called,  were  the  only  men  that  from  first  to  last 
kept  to  their  point,  and  knew  what  use  to  make  of  their 
victory.  They  refused,  (and  wisely,  in  my  opinion)  to  make 
him  king  again,  being  then  an  enemy;  who  when  he  was 
their  king,  had  made  himself  their  enemy:  nor  were  they 
ever  the  less  averse  to  a  peace,  but  they  very  prudently 
dreaded  a  new  war,  or  a  pei^petual  slavery  under  the  name 
of  a  peace/' 

I  will  add  but  one  passage  more,  and  that  taken  from 
"  the  declaration  of  the  house  of  commons,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  annulling  all  former  votes  in  favour  of  a  treaty 
with  the  king,"  which  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
Jan.  15,  1648.  In  this  declaration,  after  giving  many 
reasons  for  their  dislike  of  the  treaty,  they  go  on  in  thfe 
following  manner:  **  Neither  can  we  believe,  that  any  agrees  . 
ment  we  could  have  made  with  the  king  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
in  the  condition  he  was  then  in,  would  ever  have  been 
observed,  either  by  himself  or  any  of  bis  party :  for,  settipg 
a»ide  the  bare  name  of  honor,  safety  and  freedom,  which  the 
treaty  did  pretend  unto,  neither  the  king,  nor  any  of  his^ 
did  ever  hold  him  in  any  other  condition  than  that  of 
a  prififOner.  For  dearing  whereof,  besides  his  message  sent 
to  both  houses,  Oct.  fi,  in  which  '  he  proposeth  to  have 
Mberty  to  come  to  Westminster,  and  to  be  restored  to  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  freedom  and  safety;'  which  can  import  no 
Ofh^f  than  that  he  judged  himself  at  that  present,  being  in 
A^  time  of  treaty,  to  be  deprived  of  both;  his  letters  to  a 
prime  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Loudon  declare,  ^  that  he 
held  himself*  art  that  timt  a»  great  a  prisoner  as  ever :'  and 
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to  an  open  trial  at  Westminster^  where,  after 

his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 

the  prince  in  his  declaiation  made  at  Goree,  says  plainly, 
*  that  the  king  in  truth  is  still  a  prisoner;  and  invites  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  join  with  him  to  rescue  his  father  from 
his  unworthy  imprisonment.'  And  since  enforced  oaths 
are,  in  many  mens  judgments,  not  necessary  to  be  kept, 
what  assurance  could  we  have  that  he,  who  so  often  had 
failed  of  his  promises  made  to  us,  when  he  was  free  and  at 
his  own  disposal,  would  make  that  good  to  us,  when  he 
came  to  be  re-established  in  his  royal  power,  which  he  had 
obliged  himself  to  do,  when  he  was  in  durance  and  a 
prisoner  ?  And  since  hardly  any  example  can  be  produced, 
either  foreign  or  domestick,  of  any  prince,  once  engaged  in 
a  war  with  his  subjects,  that  ever  kept  any  agreement  which 
he  made  with  them  any  longer  than  meer  necessity  did 
compel  him  thereto.  The  examples  to  the  contrary  whereof 
are  so  many  and  so  manifest,  and  the  late  bloody  violation 
of  the  peace  betwixt  the  crown  of  Spain  and  those  of  Naples 
is  so  fresh  in  our  memories,  as  we  cannot  expect  any  pro- 
positions, agreed  upon  at  the  isle  of  Wight,  should  bind  the 
king  more  than  the  fundamental  laws,  and  his  coronation 
oath;  besides  his  often  protestations  and  engagements  in 
.the  name  of  a  king,  and  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  hath 

so  often  violated*." ^These  were  some  of  the  principal 

reasons  given  in  defence^of  an  action  generally  ccmdemned 
as  impudent,  base,  and  tyrannical.  The  reader  who  under- 
stands the  history  of  these  times,  will  be  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  pretences  on  which  it  is  founded.— All 
I  shall  say  is,  if  ruin  was  apprehended  by  these  men  to 
themselves  or  the  kingdom;  if  their  civil  or  religious 
rights,  in  their  eyes,  appeared  as  intended  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  king  and  the  priest,  whether  prelate  or  presbyter 
mattered  not,  were  to  reassnme  their  wonted  rule ;  and  abdve 
ally  if  the  king's  character  appeared  such  to  them,  that  no 

•  Pftrliamentary  History,  vol.  XVIIL  p.  509. 
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court,   he  received  sentence  of  death,   which 

reliance  was  to  be  put  on  his  promises,  declarations  or  oaths, 
(all  which  they  seem  strongly  to  affirm)  we  are  not  to 
wonder  at  the  deed.  All  men  know  the  force  of  necessity 
and  self-preservation,  and  know  also  that  they  will  ope- 
rate more  strongly  than  law  or  reason,  if  indeed  they  be 
not  almost  superior  to  all  law.  To  plead  this  in  bar  of 
those,  will  seldom  be  thought  valid  by  men  versed  in  great 
affairs,  and,  though  it  be  made  use  of  by  them  sometimes 
for  purposes  of  their  own,  yet  it   is  little  credited  and 

believed  by  themselves. That-  the  army  really  feared 

a  treaty  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  is  certain-— 
How  far  their  fears  were  just  in  themselves,  or  will  justify 
their  proceedings  in  this  matter,  the  public  must  determine. 
—Thus  much  for  the  fact  itself.  In  defence  of  Crom- 
well, who  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it 
is  urged,  "  That  there  was  a  party  in  the  parliament  that 
bore  an  early  spleen  against  him,  and  fain  would  have  nipt 
him  in  the  bud ;  but  his  eminent  service  at  Naseby  pro- 
curing him  to  be  appointed  and  continued  lieutenant-general 
under  Fairfax ;  the  continual  successes  that  attended  him 
from  that  time  forward,  set  him  above  their  machinations. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  not  erase  out  of  his  breast,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  kindnesses  they  would  have  done  him; 
nor  did  their  flatteries  of  his  prosperity  make  him  the  more 
neglectful  of  standing  upon  his  guard.  And  it  was  as 
warrantable  for  Cromwell  to  secure  himself  from  the  con- 
trivances of  his  enemies  in  a  shattered  parliament,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  before  such  timely  notice,  as  it  was  for 
them  to  seek  his  ruin.    For  they  were  not  his  sovereigns 

but  his  equals. When  he  found  that  his  prosperous  at- 

chievements  raised  him  enemies  on  every  side ;  that  they 
who  were  most  beholding  to  his  victorious  successes,  com* 
bined  with  the  greatest  animosity  to  his  destruction;  'twas 
time  for  him  then  to  look  about  him,  and  to  oppose  their 
undermiaing  devices  with  countermines  of  the  same  nature. 
Nor  does  it  appear  by  any  proof  that  carries  authority  with 
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accordingly  was  put  in  execution.   ''  la  fell,  these 

it,  that  he  pretended  to  single  greatness  till  he  was  forced 
^o  it  for  his  own  safety.  It  is  agreed  by  the  author  of 
the  metooirs  himself  [Ludlow]  that  Cromwell  offered  more 
candid  and  easy  conditions  to  the  king  than  thje  Presbyterian 
party  did;  which  if  the  king  had  accepted  (and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  Cromwell's  fault  that  he  did  not)  Cromwell 
himself  had  then  put  ^  stop  to  all  his  single  adv^cement ; 
yrhereas  he  would  suiely  have  taken  another  course,,  had  be 
fi,t  that  time  medit^^ted  single  sovereignty;  but  the  kiiig, 
who  was  designed  by  fate  to  be  a  victim  to  evil  counsel, 
lefused  those  offers,  trusting  to  vainer  hopes.  On  the  other 
side,  it  w^s  manifest  that  the  Presbyterian  party  aimed  at 
liqthing  moxe  than  their  own  advancen^ent  by  their  selling 
the  bishops  lands,  and  when  they  came  to  treat  with  the 
king,  by  their  so  stifly  adhering  to  their  proposition  for  the 
abolishing  of  episcopacy,  kaowing  there  could  h^e  no  bishops 
without  maintenance,  and  that  then  they  must  be  the  para* 
mount  clergy.  B.ut  then  (indeed)  Cromwell  perceiving 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  king,  qor  willing  to 
^ckle  under  a  party  that  were  treating  for  th^ij*  ow|i  ad* 
yancement  upon  his  ruins,  'tis  rational  to  believe,  that  frona 
tlj^t  time  forwar(}  be  began  to  look  i*pon  the  king  as  a 
conquered,  prince,  and  that  none  could  better  supply  hia 
room  than  the  person  who  had  subdvied  him  *."  Tljis  seeiQ* 
^  Ul-made  apology. 

.  ^'  In  all  these  trapsactions  Cromwell  had  ^  principQ} 
tiand.]  After  the  seclusion  of  the  menibers  whp  promoted 
th?  treaty  with  the  king,  it  was  natt^ral  to  expect  th^t  bU 
lOiajesty  never  ipore  wojuld  1(>e  permittjed  to  bear  rule.  But 
i(  did  not  oi^ce,,  I  believe,  eotei:  into,  the  thoughts  of  hiu^of 
l^ici  adh^enta^i  th£^t  he  would  be  brough;t  befpre  a  court  of 
justice,  tried,  and  exequted  ia  ^n  open  md  pubj^ic  m,ai\R^n 
Yet  all  this  vie  kno\M  happened,  to  the  very  gre^t  aipsii^e* 
went  of  many.    T!h§  p^rt  Cromwell  had  in  theee  txMm^tioM 

^  IWR^  Yi^^iq^rnqfOi  CrOHiTCill,  p.  45^ 47,  410.  IjdimI.  1499. 
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traiiisaeiiDOs  Cromwell  had  a  priBeipal  hand* 

comes  now  to  be  related.  "  Whien  it  was  first  moved  in  th/e 
house  of  commoDB  to  proceed  capitally  against  the  kiog« 
Croniwell  stood  «p  and  told  them,  that  if  any  man  moved 
this,  upon  design,  be  should  think  him  the  greatest  tmytoi 
in  the  world ;  hot  fiinoe  providence  and  necessity  had  cafit 
them  upon  it,  he  should  pray  God  to  bless  their  counsels^ 
though  he  were  not  provided  on  the  fiudden  to  give  them 
couosel*."-— -The  following  anecdote  from.  Burnet  will 
shew  that  he  had  well  considared  the  reasons  and  grounds 
of  tiie  proceeding.  Lieutenaatrgeneral  Drummond,  after- 
wards lord  Sirathallan,  w^  the  relator.  This  gentleman 
'^  happened  to  he  with  Cromwell  when  the  commissionem 
sent  from  Scotland  to  protest  against  the  putting  the  king 
to  death  came  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  CromweH 
bade  Drummond  stay  and  bear  their  conference^  whidi  he 
did.  They  began  in  a  heavy  languid  style  to  Jay  indeed 
great  loads  upon  the  king :  but  they  still  insisted  qn  that 
clause  in  the  covenant,  by  which  they  swore  they  would  he 
faithful  in  the  preservation  of  his  majesties  person*  Wilji 
this  they  shewed  upon  what  terms  Scotland,  as  well  as  tin 
two  houses,  had .  engaged  in  the  war,  and  what  solemn  de- 
clarations of  their  zeal  and  duty  to  the  king  they  all  aloof 
published  ;  which  would  now  appear  to  the  scandal  and  re 
proacb  of  the  christian  name,  to  have  been  false  pretences 
if  when  the  king  was  in  their  power  they  should  proceed  U 
extremities.  Upon  this  Cromwell  entered  into  a  long  dis 
course  of  the  nature  of  the  regal  poiver,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Mariafia  and  Buchanan :  he  thought  a  breach 
of  trust  in  a  king  ought  to  be  punished  more  than  any  odier 
crime  whatsoever*  He  said,  as  to  their  covenant,  they 
swore  to  the  preservation  of  the  king's  person  in  the  defence 
of  the  true  religion  :  if  then  it  appeared  that  the  settlement 
of  the  true  religion  was  obstructed  by  the  king,  so  that 
they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  putting  him  out  of  the 
way,  then  their  oath  could  not  bind  them  to  the  preserving 

*  W«lker's  History  of  todep^ndency,  part  II.  p.  Si. 
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^  ■      His  name  for: this  has  been  greatly  re- 

him  (Euiy  longer.  He  said  alsd,  their  covenant  did  bind 
them  to  bring  all  malignants^  incendiariesy  and  enemies  to 
,  the  cause,  to  condign  punishment :  and  was  not  this  to  be 
executed  impartially  ?  What  were  all  those  on  whom  pub- 
lic justice  had  been  done,  especially  those  who  suffered  for 
joining  Montrose,  but  small  offenders  acting  by  commission 
from  the  king,  who  was  therefore  the  principal,  and  so  the 
most  guilty?  Drummond  said,  Cromwell  ha^  plainly  the 
better  of  them  at  their  own  weapon,  and  upon  their  own 

principles  V On    the   21  Jan.    1648,  old   style,  Hugh 

Peters  preaching  at  Whitehall,  upon  "Bind  your  kings 
with  chains,  and  your  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron;'*  and  talk- 
ing in  his  bold  manner,  concerning  the  king's  being  liable 
.  to  the  law  as  well  as  other  men,  Cromwell  was  observed  to 
laugh  ^.  And  when  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Downes,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  trial,  the  court  adjourned  into  the  court  of 
ward^,  and  was  pressed  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  by  him, 
to  give  the  king  liberty  to  make  some  proposition  to  the 
parliament  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  as  his  ma- 
jesty had  in  court  just  before  desired :  after  Mr.  Downes 
had  urged  this,  "  Cromwell  did  answer  with  a  great  deal  of 
storm.  He  told  the  president  that  now  he  saw  what  great 
reason  the  gentleman  had  to  put  such  a  great  trouble  upon 
them;  saith  he,  sure  he  doth  not  know  that  he  hath  to  do 
with  the  hardest  hearted  man  that  lives  upon  the  earth ; 
however  it  is  not  fit  that  the  court  should  be  hindred  from 
their  duty  by  one  peevish  man ;  he  said  the  bottom  was 
~  known,  that  I  would  fain  save  his  old  master,  and  desire^ 
the  court  without  any  more  ado,  would  go  and  do  their 
duty^."  Mr.  Wayte,  another  of  the  king's  judges,  says 
*'  Cromwell  laughed  and  jeered,  and  smiled,  in  the  court  of 
wards  on  this  occasion."  He  afterwards  adds,  ''  That  being 
told  by  lord  Grey  that  the  king  would  not  dye,  the  next 
day  he  went  to  the  house,  they  were  labouring  to  get  hands 

*  nnrnet,  vol.  I.  p.  61.  ^  Exact  and  perfect  Niirrative  of  tiie  Tiyal  of 

tbe  Regicides,  p.  168.    .  *  Id.  pw  161. 
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proached,  ^though  there  were  not  wanting  men 

for  his  execution  at  the  door.  I  refused,  and  went  into  the 
house;  saith  Cromwell,  those  that  are  gone  in  shall  set  their 
hands,  I  will  have  their  hands  now  V  Colonel  Ingoldsby 
was  a  relation  of  Cromwell's,  and  named  a  judge  :  but  dis- 
liking the  action,  he  always  absented  himself.  But  theday 
after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  having  occasion  to  go 
to  the  painted  chamber,  "  he  saw  Cromwell,  and  the  rest  of 
those  who  had  sate  upon  the  king,  and  were  then,  as  he 
found  afterwards,  assembled  to  sign  the  warrant  for'  the 
king's  death.  As  soon  as  Cromw.ell's  eyes  were  upon  him, 
he  run  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  drew  him  by 
force  to  the  table ;  and  said.  Though  he  had  escaped  him 
all  the  while  before,  he  should  now  sign  that  paper  as  well 
as  they ;  which  he,  seeing  what  it  was,  refused  with  great 
passion;  saying,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  business;  and 
oiFered  to  go  away.  But  Cromwell,  and  others,  held  him 
by  violence ;  and  Cromwell  with  a  loud  laughter,  taking  his 
hand  in  his,  and  putting  the  pen  between  his  fingers,  with 
his  own  hand  writ  Richard  Ingoldsby,  he  making  all  the 

resistance  he  could  **." An  exact  copy  of  the  warrant  for 

the  king's  execution  was  published  by  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries of  London,  a  few  years  since :  in  which  it  appears 
that  the  names  of  some  persons  who  had  signed  it  were 
erased,  and  other  names  inserted,  and  that  the  day,  as  well 
as  the.  officers  who  were  to  s^e  to  the  execution  of  it,  were 
changed.  Cromwell's  name  stands  third  on  the  warrant.-— 
But  to  go  on :, 

Colonel  Huncks  declares,  "  That  a  little  before  the  king's 
execution,  he  was  in  Ireton's  chamber,  where  Ireton  and  • 
Harrison  were  in  bed  together ;  there  was  Cromwell,  colonel. 
Hacker, lieutenant-colonel  Phayer,  Axtell  and  himself  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  the  warrant  for  the  execution  was  there  pro- 
duced, and  Mr.  Hacker  was  reading  of  it,  but  Cromwell 
addressed  himself  to  hiiii  [Huncks]  commanding  him  by 

*  Exact  and  perfect  NanratiYe,  &c.  p.  269.  ^  Clarendon,  voL  VL  p.  763, 
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of  ability,   at  that  time,  to  defend  his  oon^ 

virtue  of  that  warrant,  to  draw  up  an  ord^  for  the  execu- 
tioner.  I  refused  it,  adds  he,  and  upou  refusing  of  it,  there 
happened  some  cross  passages.  Crorawell  would  have  no 
delay.  There  was  a  little  table  that  stood  by  the  door,  and 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  being  there,  Cromwell  stept,  and  writ 
(I  conceive  he  wrote  that  which  he  would  have  had  me  to 
write)  as  soon  as  he  had  done  writing,  he  gives  the  pen  over 
to  Hacker,  Hacker  he  stoops  and  did  write  (J  cannot  say 
what  he  writ)  away  goes  Cromwell,  and  then  Axtell ;  we  all 
Ivent  out,  afterwards  they  went  into  another  room ;  imme- 
diately the  king  came  out,  and  was  murthered  */'  The  fol- 
lowing relation  (if  it  bad  not  been  contrary  to  Huncks's  ac- 
count) is  of  too  doubtful  an  authority  to  be  absolutely  re- 
lied on,  though  in  a  work  of  this  nature  it  cannot  well  be 
omitted.  "  While  these  things  were  acting,  [the  fitting 
the  scaflFold  for  the  king's  execution]  the  lord  Fairfax,  who 
bad  always  forborn  any  public  appearance  in  the  practices 
of  this  murther,  had  taken  up  (as  is  credibly  reported)  some 
resolutions,  (either  in  abhorrency  of  the  crime,  or  by  %he 
pollicitations  of  others)  with  his  own  regiment,  though  none 
else  should  follow  him,  to  hinder  the  execution.  This  being 
suspected  or  known,  Cromwell,  Iretxm  and  Harrison  coming 
to  him,  after  their  usual  way  of  deceiving,  endeavoured  to 
perswade  him,  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king,  and 
with  such  like  language  as  they  knew  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed upon  him,  concealing  that  they  had  that  very  morn- 
ing signed  the  warrant  for  the  assassination  ;  they  also  de- 
sired him  with  them,  to  seek  the  Lord  by  prayer,  that  they 
might  know  his  mind  in  the  thing.  Which  he  assenting  to, 
Harrison  was  appointed  for  the  duty,  and  by  compact  to 
draw  out  his  prophaneand  blasphemous  discourse  to  God  in 
such  a  length  as  might  give  time  for  the  execution,  which 
they  privately  sent  their  instrument  to  hasten;  of  which 
when  they  bad  notice  that  it  was  passed,  they  rose  up,  and 

^  HuDciMi,  p.  S81. 
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cltiet  ^%^~The  king  beicig  thus  executed,  that 

penw^dfd  the  geaejral  tint  this  wat  a  fall  letnrn  of  prajer, 
and  God  having  so  manifeited  his  pleasure  they  were  to  ae* 
quiesoe  io  it  V  The  writer  of  this  was  bat  little  acquainted 
with  Harrison 'f  ohaaacter;  when  he  describes  him  as  drawing 
out  his  prayer  by  compact,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the 
execiAtloa.  Harrison  was  bold,  artless,  honest  and  highly 
enthiisiaatical,  and  therefore  the  unfittest  man  in  the  worid 
Io  aei  a.  part*  Whether  the  other  parts  of  the  story  are 
more  .probable,  the  consideraie  reader  will  determine.  These 
passages  aie,  I  think,  sufficient  to  shew  the  part  Cfomwdi 
had  in  this  affair,  though,  after  all:,  Bnmet  asserts,  **  That 
Ifletoa  was  the  pemoa  that  drove  it  on :  for  Cromwell  was 
all  the  while  in  some  suspence  about  4t  ^f 

'*  His  name  has  heea  reproached,  &c.3  No  fact  recorded 
to  bislxnry  has  been  more  censured  than  the  execution  of 
Charles.  Dr.  Fell  calls  it  a  *'  horrid  mockery  of  justice,  the 
rape  and  violence  of  all  that's  sacred,  made  more  abomi* 
nable  by  pretending  to  right  and  piety  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
which,  he  says  Or.  Hammond  drew  up  an  address  to  the 
general  aad  council  of  officers,  and  transmitted  it  to  tbem^^ 
-^-^And  the  ministers  of  Loudon,  alarmed  at  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  kiug^  published  a  vindication  of  themselves 
against  the  unjust  aspersions  cast  upon  their  former  actings 
for  the  parliament,  as  if  they  had  promoted  the  bringing  of 
the  king. to  capital  punishment.  In  this  vindication  diey 
say,  '*  They  hold  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  God,  religion, 
the  king,  parliament  and  kingdom,  to  profess  before  God*, 
angels  and  nsen,  that  we  verily  believe  that  which  is  so 
much  feared  to  be  now  in  agitation,  the  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  king,  in  the  pvesent  way  of 'tryal,  is  not  only 
not  agreeable  to  any  word  of  God,  the  principles  of  the 
pnilestant  religion  (never  yet  stained  with  the  least  drop  of 
Uood  of  a  king)  or  the  ftindamental  constitution  and  go- 


*  ^erfodilef  s  life  of  C^ailes  t  p.  57.  ^  History  of  hif  owb  Timcv, 

mLX9.jB9.  «  iilb of  IhiMasad, ^  $$.  Iteo.  1S«1. 
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part  of  the  house  of  commons  \f  hioh  ranained 

irernment  of  this- kingdom;  but  contrary  to  ihem^  as  also  to 
the  oath  of  allegiance/ the  protestation  of  May  5,  1641, 
and  th^  solemn  league  and  coTenant:  from  all,  or  aiiy  of 
ivhich  engagements,  we  know  not  any  power  on  earth,  able 

to  absolve  os  or  others. Therefore,  say  they,  according 

to  our  covenant,  we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  great  God  (to 
whom-  all  must  give  a  strict  account)  warn  and  exhort  all 
who  either  more  immediately  belong  to  otir  respective 
chargesi  or  any  way  depend  on  our  ministry,  or  to  whom 
we  have  administred  the  said  covenant  (that  we  may  not  by 
our  silence  suffer  them  to  run  upon  that  highly  provoking 
sin  of  perjury)  to  keep  clos^  to  the  ways  of  God,  and  the 
rules  of  religion,  the  laws,  and  their  vows,  in  their  ^onstatnt 
maintaining  the  true  reformed  religion,  the  fundannental 
constitution  and  government  of  this  kingdom  (not. suffering 
themselves  to  be  seduced  from  it,  by  being  drawn  in  to 
subscribe  the  late  models  or  agreement  of  the  people,  which 
directly  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  whole  fmme  df 
the  fundamental  government  of  the  land,  and  makes  way 
for  an  universal  toleration  of  all  heresies  and  blaspheniies, 
directly  contrary  to  our  covenant,  if  they  can  but  get  their 
abettors  to  cover  them  under  a  fabe  guise  of  the  christian 
religion)' as  also  in  preserving  the  privileges  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  union  between  the  two  nations  *of 
England  and  Scotland;  to  mourn  bitterly  for  their  own 
sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  city,  army,  parliament,  and  king- 
dom, and  the  woful  miscarriages  of  the  king  himself, 
(which  we  cannot  hut  acknowledge  to  have  been  very  great) 
in  his  government,  that  have  cost  the  three  kingdoms  so 
dear,  and  cast  him  down. from  his  excellency  into  an. horrid 
.pit  of  misery,  almost  beyond  example:  and  to  pray  that 
.God  would  both  give  him  effectual  repentance,  and  sanctify 
jthe  bitter  cup  of  divine  displeasure,  that  the  divine  pro- 
vidence hath  put  into  his  hand;  as  also  that  God  would 
restrain  the  violence  of  men,  that  they  may  not  dare  to 
draw  upon  thepoiselves  and  the  kingdom^  the  blood  of  their 
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by  the  permission,  and  with  the  support  of 

sovereign."    This  bqld  piece,  in  such  a  critical  conjuncture, 
raised  the  indigaatioa  and  resentment  of  the  house  of  com-f 
mons,  (for  the  house  of  lords  bad  unanimously  jef used  to 
meddle  with  the  business,  and  for  that  reason  it  bad  beea 
voted,  "That  the  commons  of  England  in  parliament  as- 
sembled, have  the  supream  power  in  the  nation")  who  con- 
stituted a   committee,  among  wbom.  were   Cromwell. and 
Ireton,  "  To  examine  the  authors,  publishers,  printers,  and ' 
subscribers  to  the  said  book ;  and  by  what  means  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  said  book  were  obtained,  .and  by  whom : 
and  the  committee  were  likewise  to  have  power  to  take  in- 
formation of  such  as  haye  already  preached,  published,  or 
.printed,  seditiously,  the  proceedings  in  bringing  the  king 
to  justice:  and  also  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  to  restrain 
public  preaching  and  pointing  any  thing  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tbe  house,    and  the  high  court  of  justice, 
in  relation   to   bring  -  -  -  the  king  to  justice*."      But 
nothing  eould  binder  men  from  declaring  their  dislike  to 
the   deed.  They  reproaebed,  they  reviled,  they  threatened, 
and   did  every  thing  to  make  Cromwell  and  his  fellows 
odious  and  abominable  in  the  eyes,  of  the  whole  world. 
Take  a  specimen  from  a  sermon  entitled  ^'The  Martyrdome  . 
of  king  Charles,  or  his  conformity  with. Christ  in  his  suffes-  ^ 
ings,.  preached  at  Bredagh,  before  his  majesty   of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  princess  of  Orange,  June  S-13,  1649*^-^^' 
By  Henry,  lord  bishop  of  Down  and  Connoe,  in  the  king- 
dom., of  Ireland*— ^^  As  the  murtherers  of  our  sovereign," 
says  he,  '^  resemble  the  crueifiers  of  our  Saviour;  so  we  find 
them  all  acting  the  same  parts.    And  first  Judas,  who  sold 
his.  inaster,.of  all  that  conspired  against  Christ,  is  moat 
odious;. for  he  was  his  disciple,  a  domestick . servant,  one 
'    whom  he  trusted  with  his  purse;  and  yet  he,  his  familiar 
friend,  who  did  eat  of  his  bread,  lift  up  the  heele  against 
him*     So  our  sovereign  was  sold  at  a  greater  price  thaH  our 

'Journal,  Feb.  3,  1648.  '  '    ^Printed  at  the  Hague,  by  Samuel  Brown,  aiBt 
npriotedatLondos,  1649. 
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the  army,  assumed  the  supreme  power  of  the 

Saviour,  by  those  who  had  an  iieere  a  relation  unto  him,  aa 
Judas  had  unto  Christ:  for  they  were  his  countrymen, 
brought  up  with  him,  his  servants  and  familiar  friends^ 
whom  he  trusted  with  his  purse,  with  his  couiisels,  and  his 
person,  cherished  in  his  bosome,  and  inriched  with  many 
princely  favours.  In  many  rei^cts  they,  were  far  worse 
than  Judas.— -From  Judas  come  we  to  the  great  counsel. 
The  parliament  is  that  great  counsel,  and  hath  acted  all  and 
more  against  their  lord  and  sovereign,  than  the  other  did 
against  Christ:  they  consulted  how  to  put  him  to  death, 
gave  money  to  betray  him,  sent  soldiers  to  apprehend  him. 
In  that  great  counsel,  Annas  and  Caiphas  were  chief;  in 
this  Cromwell  and  Ireton ;  and  Cromwell  prophesied  as 
Caiphas  did,  using  almost  the  same  words.  It  is  expedient 
that  he  die,  and  unless  he  die  the  naticm  will  perish.  Brad- 
rfiaw  and  Cooke  are  the  scribes  and  lawyers  who  fiercely 
persued  him  :  they  curse  themsehr^A  with  his  blood,  as 
the  others  did  with  Christ's :  for  Bradshaw  spoke  to  thi« 
purpase  on  the  bench:  Oor  lives  ate  threatened  if  we  med- 
dle with  bis  blood;  but  whatsoever  shall  befell  us,  we  will 
do  justice  upon  him.  And  is  not  this  just  as  the  sdribes 
and  Pharisees  said,  His  blood  be  upofi  us  and  on  otir  dbrld- 
i>en.  Fairfai^  was  Pilat  the  gov^nor,  who  seemed  tIriWitliirg 
lo  consent  to  his  death,  and  sotfght  to  wash  his  hands  of  his 
blood  by  laying  it  upon  others.  And  his  Wife  lady  Pilat, 
who  disswaded  the  murther  of  our  sovereign,  mc^re  than  the 
other  did  the  killing  of  Christ.  The  army  are  the  ^oMfei^ 
who  apprehended  him,  watched  him^  mocked  him,  reviled 
htm,  crying  justice  dnd  executifon  against  him,  and  at  last 
enicified  him,  and  parted  bis  garments  amongst  them.  And 
liondcm  is  the  great  city  sph-itually  Sodolne,  where  onr 
Lord  was  crucified."-***— The  preacher  in  the  conclusion,  ad- 
^liessiag  htnusdf  to  the  king  [Charles  II.}  says,  ''God  in  bis 
«wn  good  time,  will  certainly.  Sir,  look  upon  the  justioe  of 
your  cause — For  your  cause  is  God's  cause.  And  as  it  is 
God's  cause,  so  it  is  the  cause  of  all  kings':  they  are  deeply 
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nation,  in  the  way  of  a  free  state.    The  kingl  j 

conccTMd  in  it,  and  ought  to  pursue  those  bloody  para-' 
cides."  This  language  may  sound  harsh,  but  is  softer  than 
secretary  Nicholas's,-  who  styled  them  "devils*." 

And  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  soon  after  the  restora<*/ 
tion  of  Charles  II.  the  ejcecution  of  the  king  is  styled, 
^  An  horrid  and  execrable  murder,  an  unparalleled  treason/' 
which  the  said  parliament  did  ^*  renounce,  abominate  and 
protest  against:"  and  it  was  declared,  "That  by  the  nil- 
doubted  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  neither  the 
peers  of  the  realm,  nor  the  commons,  nor  both  together  in 
parliament,  nor  the  people  collectively,  nor  representatively, 
nor  any  other  person  whatsoever,  ever  had,  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  coercive  power  over  the  persons  of  the  kings  of 
this  realm." — ^And  in  virtue  of  this  doctrine,  Cromwell  and 
many  other  of  the  king's  judges  were  attainted  of  high  trea- 
son, and  some  suffered  as  traytors  for  consenting  to  his 
death.  It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  endless  to  reckon  up 
the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  Cromwell  for  this 
action :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  bigots,  the  time  serrers, 
the  party  men,  and  many  of  the  honest  a'nd  sensible  men  of 
most  denominations,  have  joined  in  the  cry,  and  represented 
him  as  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  men. — -—But,  though 
men*s  prejudices  ran  very  high  at  the  time  of  Charles's 
death,  yet  wanted  there  not  advocates  to  defend  the  deed. 
Some  of  their  reasons  the  truth  of  history  requires  me  to 
recite,  though  I  am  no  way  answerable  for  the  conclusive- 
ness of  them. 

1.  It  M-as  said,  "That  the  people,  (I  mean  collectively 
taken)  have  no  law  of  nature,  or  of  God  upon  them,  which 
^ohibiteth  them  from  laying  aside  a  king,  or  kingly  go- 
vernor, from  amongst  them,  when  they  have  a  reasonable 
cause  for  it»  Such  a  cause  as  this  they  have  (I  mean  that 
which  IB  just,  and  reasonable,  and  competent)  for  so  doing, 
when  either  they  find,  by  experience,  that  government  by 

,  *  Ormond'f  State  Papen,  by  Carte,  vol  L  p.  355. 
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of  *be  drown  told,  wi^  the  jew^  »od  p^fitiiigs 

ki^  auiboHty  was  i^pt  tinder  faalcfa^s.  It  was  the  pr^serva* 
tioa  of  liis  persoa  that  gave  life,  aad  breathy  aa4  being,  to 
l^ose  xlaagerous  iosarr^ctioas  in  Kent,  Ess^X)  LondoBi 
JSunry>  Wales,  t^.  by  means  whereof  there  wai^  but  a  step 
^tweea  the  Uberties  of  the  jcingdom  and  perpetual  enslave* 
9»mt.  It  was  the  preaervatioB  of  his  person  (with  hope  of 
f^titutioft  of  his  autbprUy)  thm  administered  strength  unto 
Gotland  to  conoeive  tbe<;onqtiest  of  England,  and  tp  uaaka 
the  attempt,  by  invading  it  with  ai)  army  of  abo:iit  (if  aot 
above)  30000  men:  untp  whose  teeth  (doubtlesse). this  .na* 
tion  had. been  a  prey,  bad  they  not  fought  from  heaTen>.had 
Dot  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  them*  And 
had  his  person  still  been  preserved  (especially  wi^  h#s  au* 
thority)  according  .to  all  experiments  which  the  world  hath 
made,  and  had,  in  such  cases,  yea,  according  to  all  princi* 
pies,  as  well  of  religion^  as  of  reason  and  policy,  it  would 
have  be^2  a  spring  or  foiintain  of  bitter  waters  unto  the 
laodj  4Dd  a  dairkemng  of  the  Ugbt  in  the  heavens .  thereof. 
Aud,  instead  of  bringing  (delinquents  to  condign  punishnaenl^ 
it  cannot,  in  any  rational  construction,  but  be  supposed,  that 
it  Would  have  been  t)^e  lifting  up  tbeheads  of  such  persons 
unto  undeserved  places  of  honour  \" 

4. ,"  Never,"  says  Mr.  Goodwia,  "  was  any  perscHi«  4ind.er 
heaven,  sentenced  with  death  upon  more  equitable  or  jus^ 
grounds,  in  rea|>ect  of  guilt  or  deiaerit. — r-He  that  is  the 
architect  and  master-workman  in  raising  an  unnecessary  or 
unjust  war,  makes  himself  the  first-born  of  murtbecera,  and 
is  responsible  both,  to  God  and  men,  for  all  the  blood  that  is 
shed  in  this  wax.  If  kings  might  make  war  upon  their  s^b 
jecte,  when,  apd  up9n  what  pret(encfi9,  they  please,  and  tben 
be  justified  and  acquitted  from  all  omragas  of  blood,  and 
pt^er  viUanie3,  p^petrated  in  (his  war,  oae  sin  might  maJk^ 
2^1  atoueoient  for  another;  yea  Qn^  gi^  sin  a  cloak  apd 
covering  for  many.    The  late  wars,  wherein  the  king,  by 

*  Goodwin'f  Defence,  &c.  p.  55; 
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Mmging:  to, Charles  I.  aod  every  mark  of 

the  awoid  of  ibose  men  of  Wood,  who  cast  in  their  lot  wkh 
him^  sbed  so  much  inoooeiit  blood  in  the  land^faeing  canae^ 
fcdy^  and  contrary  to  the  frequent  obtestations,  huaible  pe^ 
titions,  earnest  sollicifations,  grave  advisements  of  his  great 
eouncel  (the  parliament)  commenced  by  himsrif,  auoo  for 
from  mediating  for  the  blood  shed,  on  his  behalf,  that  (hej 
open  the  mouth  of  it  the  wider,  and  cau*e  it  to  cty  somadi 
the  londer  for  vengcanoe  upon  him,  and  his,  bo|b  u«to  God 
and  men  V  And  the  parliament,  after  giving  a  ihort  detail 
of  Cbaries's  behaviour  in  his  government,  adds,  **  Upon  sii^ 
these,  and  many  other  unparalleled  ofienoes,  upon  his  breach 
of  faith,  of  oaJdis  and  protesCations,  upon  the  cjry  of  the 
Wood  of  Ireland  and  erf  England,  upon  the  tears  of  widows 
and  orphans^  and  childless  parent8,and  millions  of  persons,  an.- 
done  by  him,  let  ail  the  world  of  indifferent  xneo  judge, 
whether  the  parliament  had  not  sufitcieot  cause  to  biing  the 
king  to  justice*." 

5^  « I  ask,"  says  Milton,  ^'  by  what  conscieufie^  or  i'm* 
nity,  or  law,  or  reasM,  a  state  is  bound  to  leave  att  tbaae 
sacred 4:oncemment8  und«  a  perpetual  haz^d  and  extremity 
of  danger,  rather  than  ait  off  a  wicked  prince,  who  sits 
plotting  day  and  night  to  sabvert  them.  Thfy  tfil,»s,  that 
the  law  of  nature  justifies  ahy  man  to  drfwd  himself,  wen 
against  the  ki«rg  in  person:  let  them  stew  us  then,  why  the 
smae  l«w  may  not  justify  much  apore  a«tate«r  whaiepao^ 
pk,  to  do  justice  upon  him,  against  whpm  cadi  ptivale,ma» 
mi^  kwfiilly  defend  bimielf;  seeing  aH  kind,  of  jnstic 
dotte  is  a  defence  to  good  men,  as  wfll  as  a  prndshment  Ui 
bad ;  and  justice  dpne  upon  a  tyrant  is  no  mm  bat  the  ne 
eessaiy  s<*f-defence  of  a  whole  commonwealOi.  To  war 
vpoaa  king,  that  his  instruments  aaay  be  brou^t  to  eoa* 
dign  punishment,  and  thereafter  to  punish  them  the  in^«i^ 
ments,  and  not  to  spare  only,  bnt;d«&nd  and  honour  him 

•  Goodwin's  Defence,  &c  p.  98. 
*  •  DecUratibn  of  tlic  Parliament  of  England,  exprcsBBg  th«  grounds  6f  theii' 
late  proceedings,  and  of  settling  the  present  goYernnwnt  in  the  way  of  a  fre^ 
state,  p.  13.  ♦to.    LM^,V»cli2»,im- 
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ignominy  and  contempt  cast   on  Bis  namf^ 

the  author^  is  the  strangest  piece  of  justice  to  be  called 
Christian,  and  the  strangest  piece  of  reason  to  be  called 
human,  that,  by  men  of  reverence  and  learning,  ever  yet 
was  vented  ■/' 

6*  As  to  the  objection,  that  many  members  of  parliament 
were,  by  force,  excluded,  the  privilege  of  it  highly  broken, 
'  and  they  who  were  permitted  to  sit  in  parliament  acted 
still  under  a  fotce,  atid  were  upon  their  good  behaviour :  as 
to  this,  it  was  by  the  parliament  replied, — — "  That  every 
|>arliament  ought  to  act  upon  their  good  behaviour;  and 
few  have  acted,  but  some  kind  of  force  hath  at  one  time 
or  other  been  upon  them ;  and  most  of  them  under  the 
force  of  tyrannical  will,  and  fear  of  mine  by  displeasure 
thereof;  some  under  the  force  of  several  factions  or  titles 
to  the  crown  f  yet  the  laws  made,  even  by  such  parliaments, 
have  continued,  and  been  received,  and  beneficial  to  sue* 
needing  ages.  All  which,  and  whatsoever  hath  been  done 
by  this  parliament)  since  some  of  their  memberfe  deserted 
them,  and  the  late  king  raised  forces  against  themj  and 
several  disorders  and  affronts  formerly  offered  to  them 
(if  this  objection  take  place)  are  wholly  vacated.  For 
any  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament,  it  will  not  be  charged 
upon  the  r«naining  part,  or  ^o  have  been  within  their  power 
of  preventioo  or  reparation ;  or  that  they  have  tiot  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  their  own  perisons  and  votes,  and  are  undoubt- 
edly, by  the  law  of  parliaments,  far  exceeding  that  number 
whtch  makes  a  house,  authorized  for  the  dispatch  of  any 
bnsinesa  whatsoever:  and  that,  which  at  present  is  called  a 
force  upon  them,  is  some  of  their  best  friaids,  called  and 
appointed  by  the  parliament  for  their  safety,  and  for  the 
guard  of  them  against  tiieir  enemies ;  who,  by  this  means, 
beis^g  disappointed  of  their  hopes  to  destroy  the  parltamenty 
would,  nevertheless,  scandaltze  their  actions,  as  done  under 
a  force,  who,  in  truth,  are  no  other  than  their  own  gtiards  of 
their  own  army,  by  themselves  appointed :  and,  when  it  feU 

•  Milton'*  Prose  Woriw,  Vol  r.  p.  36SL 
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fumiljt  and  goveromeat    To  conciliate  men 

into  coos^idpr^thn,  whether  the  privUedge  of  parliaments  or 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  $bpul4  be  pi«ferred»  it  is  oothard 
to  judge  wbiph  oagbt  to  sway  the  ballaace;  aod  that  the 
parliam^Q^  ought  to  pa^9  by  the  breach  of  priviledi^e  (as  had 
been  formerly  oftea  done  upoo  much  smaller  j^mub) 
rather  thaoi  by  ^  s^Ue^  declining  their  duty  and  trusti  to 
resjga  up  all  the  apparent  hazaixi  of  ruin  and  confusion  of 

the  patiQn  *." ^Tbe«e  were  the  principal  reasons  at  that 

time  given  for  this  most  extraordinary  action*  The  reader 
v.iU  j.iMige  of  their  force,  and  determine  whether  they  an- 
swer the  objeptions  founded  /on  the  illegality  and  violence 
of  the  prooe^iog.  U  should  be  observed,  howeTer,  that 
the  abettors  of  it  gloried  that  it  was  performed  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  and  that  an  example  was  set  to  posterity  how 

to  act  in  similar  circnmaianGes. '^  There  want  not  pre- 

ipe^ents  i^f  some  of  his  prodeoessom,  said  they,  who  have 
been  depoii^  by  parliaments,  but  weie  aflterwank  in  dark* 
jie»s^,  af\d  in  confers,  basely  nmrthefod.  This  pariiameut 
bel^  it  more  agreeable  to  hcmonr  and  justice,  to  give  the 
kipg  a  fair  and  open  trial,  by  aboye  an  handled  gen^emeo, 
in  the  woit  publick  place  of  justice,  fne  <«f  he  had  so  pleas- 
e4)  to  loake  his  defeooe  V*r— ~'<  If  the  parliament  mi4 
miliitary  eouncil  .do  what  they  do  withoi4  precedent,''  says 
Milton,  ''if  it  appear  their  duty,  it  argaesliie  more  wis- 
dom, yirtiie  and  magnanimity,  that  they  know  <ibem$elives 
able  to  be  a  precedent  to  others,  who,  periiaps,  in  t^^i^e 
ages,  if  they  proire  not  too  degenfinte,  wdi  look  9p  with 
hononr,  and  aspire  towanis,  tj||ese  exenipiary  Bod  miMiless 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  the  highest  tef)  of  iheir  eivil 
glory  aod  emulation;  which,  heretofeie,  ja  A?  porswace  of 
iaine  and  fiureigo  domunon,  spent  itsrif  yauirgWioiisly 
abroad;  hot,  baneefoitb,  may  lena  a  belter  £oxtit«de,  to 
iare  execole  Jjugbcst  j.ast|ce  on  them  that  shall,  by  feme  of  ^ 
arms,  endeavour  the  oppressing  and  berei^ving  of  religioii 

*  DfcUmtMs,  ^c. p.n*  f  Id.  p.  H 
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!to  tlieir.  proceedings,  and  makethemisubtttit't6 

aod^tbetrliberty  sit  home;: tbkino  unbridled  potentate 09r 
tyrant,,  but  to  bi«  sorrow^,  for  the  future,  may  presume  such 
■  bi:gb  and  irresponsibk  licence  over  mankind,  to-  havoc  and 
turn  upside  whole  kingdoms  of  men,  a^  though  they  were  no 
move,  in  respect  of  his.  perv^se  will,  than  a  nation  of  pis- 
mires *.f'-f—"  The  time  was,"  said  another  commonwealth 
.advocate,  **  when  this  nation  was  wedded  to  the' vanity  of 
admiring  kings,  placing  them  in  a  lofty  seat  of  impunity, 
like  gods,  that  were  not  bound  to  give  men  an  account  of 
their  actions,  but  bad  a  liberty  to  thunder' at  pleasure,  and 
put  the  world  into  combustion^  so*  that'  th^re  w^s  no  love 
.but  lust,  no.  rule  but  the  prince's  Will,  which  so  ^v^ssalized 
the  spirits  of  this  great  and  mighty  peopl;^,  that  they  w^ere 
.content  to  establish  the  highest  piece  of  injustice  by  such 
•maxims  of  law,  as  said,  '  the  king  can  do  no  wrong ;'  as  if 
.whatsoever  he  did  could  not  make  bim  a  delinquent  or  a 
•  tcaitor;  nor  was  it  law  only,  but  those  antiquated  cheats  of 
.the  clergy  made  it  pass  for  divinity  also;  so  that  the  corn^ 
jmonwealth  of  England,  for  almost  six  hundred  years,  hath 
.been  pinioned  like  a.  captive  with  the  twofold  cord  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  whidi  the  corrupt  professors  have  made 
:use  of  after  their  own  inventions.    Yet,  notwithstanding 
.that  this  gloriott|i  idol  of  royalty  was  elevated  to  such  a 
>  height  over  the  liberties  of  the  parliament,  and  set  upon 
;:tbe  very  pinacle  of  the  temple,  we  have  lived  to  see  a  noble 
.generation  of  English  hearts,  that  have  fetched  it  down  with 
la  vengeance,  and  cored  the  land  of  that  idolatry,  by  one  of 
ithe  most  heroic  and  exemplary  a<its  of  justice,  that  ever  was 
done  under  the  sun  \" 

.  I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  year  1651,  O.  S.  the  SOtb-^tf 
Janaary  was  observed,  by  the  English.  mei:chahta  at  Daat- 
•jdc,  in  memorial  of:  their  deli  veralice.  ixom  slavery,  and  a 
.feast  was  made  for  the  .whole  oompaDy,.theexpeace  of  which 

,    •  Milton'jS  Prose  WoA^  vol.  I.  p.  356.  «►  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  56. 
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thirar  rule,  they  begaa"  with  fair  pi»mi$ct»  and 

• 

was  ordered  to  be  repaid  by  the  coBomoaweaJth  of  Eng- 
land*. 

^  They  began  with  fair  promises,  and  expressed,  at  the 
same  time,  much  resolution.]  After  it  had  been  determined 
to  bring  the  king  to  a  trial,  the  house  of  commons  acted 
with  great  spirit  and  vigour.  They  declared,  that  the  com- 
mons of  England,  in  parliament  assembled,  being  chosw. 
by,  and  representing,  the  people,  have  the  supreme  power  ia 
the  nation^.  They  resolved,  that  a  great  seal  be  graven^ 
with  the  addition  of  a  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 
of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  together  with  the  map  of  England ; 
and,  in  some  convenient  plac6  on  that  side,  the  arms  by. 
which  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  are  differenced 
from  other  kingdoms.  That,  on  the  map  side  of  the  great 
seal,  the  inscription  shall  be,  «  The  Great  Seal  of  England, 
1648.'*  That  the  inscription,  on  the  other  side  of  the  seal^ 
on  which  the  sculpture  of  the  house  of  commoas  is.epgrav- 
en,  shall  be  this,  viz.  "In  the  first  year  of  freedom,  by 
God's  blessing  restored  \"    Sixty  pounds  were  charged  oa 

the  revenue  towards  the  charges  of  this  seal. On  the  17  th, 

of  March,  after  the  king's  execution,  an  act  wa»  passed 
*'  for  abolishing  the  kingly  office,"  and  it  was  declared,. 
"  high  treason  in  any  one  to  endeavour  to  spt  ^f  any  of  the 
late  king's  children,  or  any  other  persop  to  be  king  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  that  whosoever  should  be  convicted  of 
the  said  offence,  should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  a  traitor 
against  the  parliament  and  people  of  England  V  And,  that 
no  hopes  might  be  given  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
care  was  taken  to  demolish  its  great  support  the  house  of 
pcers^  which  was  declared  «to  be  useless  and  dangerous  to 
the  people  of  England :"  and  it  was  enacted,  "  That  th^ 
lords  should  not  from  thenceforth  meet  or  sit  in  the  house 
called  the  lords  house,  or  in  any  other  house  or  place  what- 

•  Thurloc,  Tol.  I.  p.  554, 555.  *»  Journal,  4th  Jan.  1648.  *  Journal, 

9tb  of  Jao.  1^49.  **  ScobePs  Collection,  March,  1 648. 
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expressed,  at  the  same  time,  much  resolution. 

soever,  as  a  house  of  lords ;  nor  should  sit,  vote,  advise, 
adjudge  or  determine  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  as 
a  house  of  lords,  in  parliament*/*  They,  moreover,  pulled 
down  the  statues  of  Charles  at  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  Royal- 
Exchange,  and  put  in  the  nich  of  the  latter,  Exii  Tyrannm 
regum  ultimus :  imitating  the  Syracusians,  who,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Timoleon,  "  overturned  the  palaces  and  monu- 
ments, and  whatever  else  might  preserve  the  memory  of 

former  tyrants  V- These  were  very  hold  and  high  acts, 

and  such  as  needed  an  apology  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Accordingly  a  declaration  was  prepared  and  printed,  in 
which  the  grounds  of  their  proceedings  were  laid  open  in 
the  best  manner  they  were  able.  And  the  better  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  thei inactions,  and  conciliate  their  esteem 
to  their  authority,  they  spoke  them  fair,  and  promised  them 
largely.  After  having  in  the  declaration  vindicated  their 
several  actions,  they  proceed  in  the  following  manner: 
*' The  sum  of  all  the  parliament's  design  and  endeavour  in 
the  present  change  of  government  from  tyranny  to  a  free 
state ;  and  which  they  intend  not  only  to  declare  in  words, 
but  realfy  and  speedily  endeavour  to  bring  to  effect,  is  this  ;' 
to  prevent  a  new  war,  and  furtherexpence  and  effusion  of  the 
treasure  and  blood  of  England ;  and  to  establish  a  firm  and 
safe  peace,  and  an  oblivion  of  all  rancour  and  ill  will  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  troubles  :  to  provide  for  the  due  worship 
of  God,  according  to  his  word,  the  advancement  of  the  true 
protestant  religion,  and  for  the  liberal  and  certain  main- 
tenance of  godly  ministers:  to  procure  a  just  liberty  for  the 
consciences,  persons  and  estates  of  all  men,  conformable  to 
God's  glory  and  their  own  peace  :  to  endeavour  vigorously 
the  punishment  of  the  cruel  murtherers  in  Ireland,  and  the 
restoring  of  the  honest  protestants,  and  this  commonwealth, 
to  their  rights  there,  and  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  engage- 
ments for  this  work:  to  provide  for  the  settling  and  just 

•  Scobel's  CoUcctJon,  Marcli,  1648.  •»  Plutarch  m  Tiindcoiu 
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Nor  ware  tliey  worse-  than  their  words :  for,  it 
is  very  certain,  great  things  were  done  by  them, 

observing  of  treaties  and  alliances  with  foreign  princes  and 
states^  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  for  the  in-» 
crease  and  flourishing  of  trades  at  home,  and  the  main-. 
tenance  of  the  poor  in  all  places  of  the  land :  to  take  care 
for  the  due  reformation  and  administration  of  the  Jaw  and. 
publique  justice,  that  the  evil  may  be  punished  acnd  the. 
good  rewarded :  to  order  the  revenue  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
publique  charges  may  be  dfsfrayed^  the  soldiers  pay  justly 
and  duly  settled,  that  free  quarter  may  be  wholly  taken. 
away,  the  people  be  eased  in  their  burthens  and  taxes,  and 
the  debts  of  the  commonwealth  be  justly  satisfied :  to  re* 
move  all  grievances  and  oppressions  of  the  people,  and  to 
establish  peace  and  righteousness  in  the  land.  These  being^ 
their  only  ends,  they  cannot  doubt  of,  and  huipbly  pray  to, 
the  Almighty  Power  for  his  assistance  and  blessing  upou. 
their  mean  eodeavours,  wherein,  as  they  have  not  envied  nor 
intermeddled,  nor  do  intend  at  all  to  intermeddle,  with  the 
affairs  of  government  of  any  other  kingdom  or  state ;  or  to 
give  any  offence  or  just  provocation  to  their  neighbours,  with 
whom  they  d^ire  entirely  to  preserve  all  fair  correspondence 
and  amity,  if  they  please;  and  confine  themselves  t;o  the 
proper  work,  the  managing  of  the  affairs,  and  ordering  the 
govemnieiit  of  this  commonwealth,  and  msttters  in  prdet 
thereunto,  with  which  they  are  intrusted  and  authorised  by 
the  consent  of  all  the  people  thereof,  whose  representative^ 
by  election  they  are.  So  they  do  presume  upon  the  like 
fair  and  equal  dealing  from  abroad ;  and  that  they,  who  are 
not  concerned,  will  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  Engla^d^^ 
who  doth  not  interpose  in  theirs;  and,  in  case  of  any  in- 
jury, they  doubt  not,  but  by  the  courage  aod  power  of  the 
English  nation,  and  the  good  blessing  of  God  (who  ^ hath 
hitherto  miraculously  owned  the  justness  of  their  cause,  and, 
thej  hope,  will  continue  to  do  the  same)  they^hall  be  safB* 
ciently  enabled  to  make  their  full  defence,  and  to  maintain 
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aHd  such  as  were  very  much  to  their  hofidon 
'  Witness  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ift  irdand, 

their  own  rights.  And  ihey  do  expect  from  at!  true  hearted 
Englishmen,  not  only  a  forbearance  of  any  publique  or 
secret  plots  or  endeavours,  in  opposition  to  the  present  set- 
tlement^ and  thereby  to  kindle  new  flames  of  war  and  misery 
amongst  us,  whereof  themselves  must  have  a  share ;  but  a 
chearful  concurrence  and  acting  for  the  establishment  of  the 
great  work  now  in  hand,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  name  of 
God  may  be  honoured,  the  true  protectant  religion  advanced, 
and  the  people  of  this  land  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace^ 
freedom  and  justice,  to  them  and  their  posterities*."— — 
This  declaration,  at  the  same  time,  was  printed  by  order  of 
]^rliament  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  '^  Parliament!  Anglise 
J)eclaratio :  in  qua  Res  Nuperum  Gestae,  et  Decretum  de 
Statu  Angli»  Regio  in  liberam  Rempublicam  vertendo, 
asseruntur  V  The  great  and  remarkable  transactions  of  the 
commonwealth  were  published  by  their  order,  and  translated 
into  Latin,  for  the  information  of  other  countries,  a^  ap- 
^  pears  from  a  great  many  papers  yet  remaining  in  the  bounds 
0£4he  curious  and  inquisitive :  and  a  very  accurate  journal 
in  French  was  published  by  authority  of  the  council  of  state, 
for  the  like  use  of  foreigners,  intituled,  "  Nouveiles  Ordi- 
naires  de  Londres,*'  beginning  July  1650,  and  ending  Janu- 
ary 1660-1  ^  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that,  for  the  use 
of  their  own  subjects,  a  journal  of  a  like  nature,  intituled, 
•*  Mercurius  Politicus,  comprising  the  sum  of  foreign  in- 
telligence, with  the  affairs  now  on  foot  in  the  three  nations  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,*'  was,  by  the  same  authority, 
printed  likewise.  It  commences  June  9,  1649,  and  ends  in 
April,  1660*.  These  publicaticms  shewed  great  sense  of 
j^ropriety,  honour  and  fair  intentions  in  the  parliament^ 
imd  render  it  very  surprising,  that  no  complete  history  of 

•  DeclwBfSoB,  Kmreh  22, 164S.  p.  85-^27,  ^  Loadiuj,  apud  Fraooificiii* 

Tjrtonium  Mensis  Martii  22°.  Anno  1648.  ^  Preface  to  the  19th  vol.  d(  the 

t^ariiamentary  tiistory.  *  Wood,  toL  IL  c.  62S.  .  ' 
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tinder  the  command  '♦  of  Cromwell,  their  lieut^ 

those  timet  should  be  given  vl»  by  any  contemporary  writer* 
Mr.  Neville  speaks  of  "  one  of  those  who  were  in  employ- 
ment from  the  year  40  to  60,  who  had  written  a  history  of 

those  20  years,  widi  great  truth  and  impartiality*/'-^ ► 

What  is  become  of  it  is  not  known — —Probably  it  is  losi 
for  ever ! 

^  The  deeds  in  Ireland  under  the  command  of  Cromwell.] 
Ireland  had  given  the  pariiament  great  cause  of  resentment. 
Besides  the  barbarous  massacre  in  1641,  which  loudly  called 
for  vengeance,  and  which  the  best  part  of  the  Englrsh  na- 
tion were  deshrous  of  seeing  inflicted,  it  had  shewed  a  par- 
ticalar  spite  and  malice  against  the  parliament.  Charles 
cherished  this  disposition,  and,  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
endeavoured  to  make  it  declare  in  his  favour,  and  support 

his  cause.    Some  success,  it  is  well  known,  he  had, 

mone,  probably,  he  would  have  had,  but  for  the  extreme 
bigotiy  of  the  priests,  and  the  nuntio,  who  were  hardly 
to  be  satisfied  by  any  concessions.  At  length,  however,  a 
peace  was  made  between  the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  lord-lieu- 
tenant-general, and  general  governor  of  the  kingdom  of 
IieUmd,  on  behalf  of  king  Charles  of  the  one  part^  and  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  said  king- 
dom, for,,  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
sabjects,^  on  the  other  parti  *  This  peace  was  proclaimed 
Jannary  17,  1648,  and  does  vfery  little  honour  to  the  mar- 
quis or  his  master.  For,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed, 
^'That  all  acits,  Ordinances  and  orders  made  by  both  or 
either  honses  of  parliament,  to  the  blemish,  dishonour,  and 
prejudice  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  kingdom,  since 
the  7th  of  August,  1641,  should  be  vacated;  that  all  in- 
ditements,  attainders,  outlawries  in  that  kingdom,  and  all 
the  processes  and  other  proceedings,  since  the  said  time,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Catholics,  should  be  made  void;  that 
Catholics  might  sit  and  vote  in  parliament ;  have  places  of 

»  Plato  ItedtTiTiu,  p.  173.  ISma  Load.  16S1.  SdediU  • 
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aaut-general,  and  the  subsequent  settlement 

honour^  command,  profit  and  trust  iu  the  army,  and  that  ah 
act  of  oblivion  slxould  be  passed  to  extend  to  all  bis  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  that  kingdom,  of  all  treasons  and  offences 
of  what  nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  since  the  23d  of 
October,  1641."  In  a  word,  every  thing  the  Catholics  could 
almost  wish  for  was  granted  them,  to  the  no  small  aatonish^ 
^  ment  of  theprotestants.  This  passed  not  without  observation 
in  England.  However,  by  means  of  this  peace,  the  chief 
parte  of  Ireland  declared  for  Charles,  and  afterwards  for  bis 
son ;  and  lord  Ormonde,  emboldened  thereby,  took  the 
liberty  to  use  a  language  towards  the  English  government, 
which  he  little  imagined  they  would  so  soon  avenge.  **  The 
dregs  and  scum  of  the  house  of  commons,  picked  and  awed 
by  the  army,"  "  a  wicked  remnant,  left  for  no  other  end, 
than  yet  further,  if  it  be  possible,  to  delude  the  people  with 
the  name  of  a  parliament,"  were  some  of  the  expressions  his 
lordship  made  use  of  in  his  letter  to  colonel  Jones,  gov^^aor 
of  Dublin,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  surrender  that  city 
into  his  hands.  Cromwell  was  also  likened  in  the 'wme 
letter  to  John  of  Ley  den  *. 

Milton,  in  his  observations  on  this  peaoe,  gif es  his  kwd- 
ship  veiykeen  answers  to  these  repr^cbes,  though  in  a 
style  far  more  decent.  "  Seeing,"  says  he,  *'  he  contains 
not  himself,  but,  contrary  to  what  a  gentleman  should  know 
of  civility,  proceeds  to  the  contemptuous  naming  of  a  person, 
whose  valpur  and  high  merit  many  enemies,  more  noble 
than  himself,  have  both  hcmoured  and  fe»ed;  to  assert  his 
good  name  and  reputation,  of  whose  service  the  common- 
wealth receives  so  ample  satisfaction,,  it  is  answered  in  his 
behalf,  that  Cromwell,  whom  he  couples  with  a  name  of 
scorn,  hath  done,  in  a  few  years,  more  eminent  and  remarint* 
ble  deeds,  wherex>n  to  found  nobility  in  his  hoese,  though  it 
were  wanting,  than  Ormonde,  and  all  his  ancestors  put  to- 

•  See  the  Axik\^  of  Peace,  Letter,  &c.  m  Milton'i  Prose  Work*,  vel.  1, 
p.  364-^385.  ,  .         .  ' 
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there  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  pariiament  for 

getber,  can  shew  from  any  record  of  their  Irish  exploits ;  the 
widest  «cene  of  their  glory*/'  This  the  marquis  got  by 
using  abusive  language. But  to  proceed  with  the  narra- 
tion .-—Peace  being  made  with  the  catholics,  and  lord  Inchi- 
queen  having  joined  also  with  Ormonde,  the  marquis  ad- 
vised his  young  master  Charles  IL  to  come  thither  as  to  a 
place  of  security  and  advantage.  In  a  memorial  delivered 
by  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  council  to  the  lords  depotiea 
for  the  States  General,  March  29,  1649,  N.  S.  we  find  them, 
after  touching  on  the  state  of  England  and  Scotland,  declar- 
ing his  majesty's  resolutions  in  the  following  manner: 
"  This  being  the  true  condition  of  his  majesty's  t^vo  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  and  it  being  necessary  for 
his  majesty  to  give  life  to  tHe  af&icted  state  of  his  affairs  by 
his  own  activity  and  vigour,  your  lordships  clearly  discern, 
that  bis  other  kingdom  of  Ireland  is,  for  the  present,  fittest 
to  receive  his  majesty's  person;  and  thither  he  intends,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  to  transport  himself,  being  thereunto 
earnestly  advised,  and  with  great  importunity  invited,  by 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  his 
majesty's  Irentenant-general  there ;  by  whose  great  wisdom 
1^  peace  is  there  concluded,  and  thereby  the  king,  at  this 
time,  possessed  entirely  of  three  parts  of  four  of  that  his 
large  and  fruitful  kingdom,  and  of  the  command  of  good 
armies  and  a  good  fleet  to  be  joined  to  his  navy ;  and  he 
l^th^reason  to  believe  that  Dublin,  and  the  few  oth^r  places 
{ifaat  have  submitted-  to  the  rebellious  power  in  England) 
eifther  are,  upon  the  knowledge  of  that  odious  parricide^ 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  or  will  be  suddenly  reduced  ;  so 
that  tlie  affairs  of  that  kingdom  being  settled  (which  we 
hope  will  be  in  a  short  time)  the  king  will  be  ready  to  go 
from  thence  into  Scotland,  when  his  presence  there  shall  be 
requisite  ^."^    How  foil  the  king  was  of  going  to  Ireland,  ap- 

*  8^  tbc  Articles  of  Peace,  Letter,  &e.  in  MilUm's  Prase  Works,  vol.  h 
f  .  393.       *  ernonde'f  St«le  Papers,  by  Carte,  ▼•!.  h  p*  S62.  Loi]4.  1 739.  Sro. 
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that  purpose,  whereby  the  Iri«h  being  suBdued, 

pear9  fnom  the  following  letter,  written  in  cypher  by  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  from  the  Hague  (the  day  after  the  above 
memorial  was  given  in)  to  lord  Ormonde.  "  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  king  iut^ids  to  make  France  his  way  to  Ireland, 
and  to  meet  the  queea:  and^  1  believe,  he  wil}  go  to  Paris 
%o  her.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  guess  at  the  time  of  our  re- 
move, thb*  the  king  be  resolved  for  Ireland,  and  desires  to 
be  there  a^  soon  as  n;iay  be :  and  no  man  is  now  so  inad,  as 
openly  to  avow  a  dislike  of  it.  But  the  want  of  money  is  so 
incredible,  and  the  debts  so  great,  that  I  know  not  how  wc 
shall  get  owex  these  diiQ[iculties«  And  you  must  kuow,  that, 
though  no  man  opposes  the  going  into  Ireland,  yet  many 
;are  in  their  heajrts  against  it,  and  are  glad  to  cherish  any  rubs. 
The  Scotch  faction  is  strong  and  bold,  and  have  £riends  in 
this  state.  The  queen,  I  believe,  will  govern  very  much, 
and  is  full  of  designs.  They  perswade  her  to  go  with  th^ 
king  iokto  Ireland  *." ^But  all  these  designs  proved  abor- 
tive :  for  the  parliament,  understanding  what  had  passed  in 
Ireland,  appointed  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  commander 
in  chief  of  that  kingdom.  He  had  Ireton  placed: ne^t  in 
command  under  him,  and  great  preparations  were  made  for 
the  war.  .  In  the  mean  time  the  spirit,  conjured  up  by 
Cromwell  in  the  Levellers,  began  to  be  very  troubleaoipe  to 
the  state,  and  incommodious  to  its  affairs.  They  refNToachr 
^d  those  in  power ;  they,  refused  obedience  to  the  general; 
and  would  not  go  into  Ireland.  Fairfax  and  Ci^CHsnweU  set 
themselves  to  reduce  those  men,  and  they  did  it  soeffectur 
ally,  that  the  service  of  Ireland  was  no  farther  hind^iE^ed, 
Whilst  Cromwell  was  m^ing  preparations  fcfr  bis  voyage, 
lord  Ormonde  besieged  Dublin ;  but  Jones  found  soon  at) 
opportunity  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  the  valour  of  ,th^ 
English.  For,  with  a  very  lew  forces,  comparatively,  h^  fell 
on  the  besiegers,  killed  4000>  took  ^5 17  prisoners,  tog^(U§f 
with  a  great  quantity  of  ;arms  and  stores.  Ormonde  soon  after 

•  P.nnpQf|e>s  SMe  B»per8,  &c.  11.^  250. 
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iht  >est  paxt  of  that  kugdom  was  pc»rtk)ned 

writ  to  Jones  for  a  list  of  the  prisoners  taketi^  to  whcMsn 

Jqne^  lacouically  replied,  **  My  lord,  since  I  roittedyoBr  aimy, 

I  cannot  have  the  happiness  to  know  where  you  are,  that  I 

may  wait  upon  yon  *."•—— Cromwell  arrived  at  Dnblin  on 

the  15th  of  August,  1649,  and  on  the  SOth  of  the  same  month 

took  the  field,  besieged  Drogheda,  took  it  by  stoisn,  and  put 

the  g«trrison  to  the  sword.    All  this  was  done  m  the  space 

of  nine  days,  "  and  a  body  of  near  SOOomen/'  says  Borlase, 

were  totally  destroyed  and  massacred,  with  which,  in  lespect 

of  experience  and  courage  of  the  officers,  and  goodness  and 

fidelity  of  the  common  men,  the  marquis  would  have  been  glad 

to  have  found  himself  engaged  in  the  field  with  the  eaemy, 

though  upon  some  disadvantages  ^."    The  slaughter  «sed  at 

Drogheda  has  been  looked  on  by  the  generality  as  very  crttel 

and  barbarous^  9nd  Cromwell  has  been  reproached  grealiy  on 

that  account.    Ao^d  it  must  be  confessed,  that  orders  issxted 

for  putting  to  the  sword,  and  giving  no  quarter,  sound  t^ 

shocking  in  the  ears  of  the  humaste  and  benevolent.    And 

it  were  to  have  been  wished  that  such  orders  had  never 

been  given  or  executed  by  any  general  of  rank  and  character. 

Though,  if  ever  such  treatment  is  justifiable,  it  is  in  such 

a  case  as  this,  where  the  known  disposition  and  behaviour 

of  the  suff^ers  are  remarkably  barbarous,  inhuman  and 

cruel.    Cromwell,  in  bis  letter  to  the  speaker,  dated  Dublin^ 

September  17^  1649,  owns  that  he  forbade  to  spare  any 

that  were  in  arms  in  the  town,  and  **  he  thinks,"  he  says, 

'^  that  they  put  to  the  sword  about  2000  men  the  first  night 

they  entered ;  that  the  tiext  day  one  of  the  towers  which  had 

held  out  having  submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on 

the  head,  and  every  tenth  man  of  the  soldiers  killed,  and 

the  rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes.— I  am  perswaded,''  adds 

he,  ''  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  these 

barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  so 

much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  {Mrevent  the^ 

*  Boriase'g  History  of  the  execrable  Irish  RebellioDi  p.  S22.  fol.  Lond.  1680. 
*  Id.  p.  2S4w 
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out  among  tlie  soldiers  and  adventurers  o^  the 

effusion  of  blood  for  the  future;  which  are  the  satisfactory 
^unds  to  such  actioDs^  which,  otherwise,  cannot  but 
work  remorse  and  regret*.**  This  is  saying  the  most  for  the 
justification  of  the  fact.  The  name  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
execution  at  Drogheda,  had  snch  an  effect  indeed,  that 
success  almost  constantly  attended  him;  insomuch  that  the 
far  greater  part  of  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
the  commonwealth,  before  he  returned  to  England,  which 

was  in  May,  I6a0. After  this  the  war  was  carried  on 

by  Ireton,  whom  Cromwell  had  constituted  his  deputy,  with 
like  valour  and  success,  till,  in  a  little  time,  the  great 
armies  of  the  catholics  were  dispersed,  their  towns  taken, 
their  leaders  forced  to  fly,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  in  a 
manner,  subdued.  Application  was  made  for  assistance  from 
abroad,  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  promised 
•  great  things  upon  conditions  very  high;  but  little  was  done 
by  him,  or  any  one  else:  for  the  English  arms  were  cTery 
where  terrible,  and  he  thought  himself  most  out  of  danger 
who  kept  himself  most  out  of  their  reach.  In  a  word,  after 
some  time  the  Irish  being  wholly  reduced,  their  lands  were 
divided  among  the  soldiers  and  adventurers,  the  murtberers 
of  the  English  were  exemplarily  punished,  and  peace  and 
tranquillity  were  given  to  a  land  ruined  by  the  villany  and 
barbarity  of  its  inhabitants.  How  fully  Ireland  was  reduced 
by  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts  from  Clarendon.——"  When  the  success 
of  the  parliament  had  totally  subdued  the  king's  arms,  and 
himself  was  so  inhumanly  murdered,  neither  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  under  the  king's  authority,  nor  the  Irish,  who 
had  too  late  promised  to  submit  to  it,  could  make  an j  long 
jresistance;  so  that  Cromwell  quickly  dispersed  them  by  his 
own  expedition  thither:  and,  by  licensing  as  many  as 
desired  it  to  transport  as  many  from  thence>  for  the  service 
'^f  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  as  they  would 

*  Parliamentary  History,,  vol.  XIX.  p.  204.. 
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contract  for,  quickly  made  a  disappeataflce 'rf '  any  arttiy 
in  that  kingdom  tb  oppose  hU  conquests.  Ahd  after  thife 
defeat  of  the  king  at  Worcester,  he  seemed  to  Al  mek 
to  be  in  as  quiet  a  possession  of  Ireland  As  6f  Ehglsancf, 
and  to  be  as  much  Without  enemies  in  the  one  as   the 

other    kingdom.-^ Not    only    All    the    Irish    nation 

(very  few  excepted)  were  found  guilty  of  the  yebef- 
lion,  and  s6  to  have '  forfeited  ail  their  estates;  bdt 
the  marquis  of  Ohnonde,  rti6  lord  Inchiquin,  aiid  all 
the  English  catholics',  and  whosoever  had  seized  the  king, 
we^e  declared  to  be  und^r  the  same  guilt,  andf  the  land** 

seized  upon  for  the  benefit  6f  the  stat^. ^^The  whole  kin^- 

dotn  Was  admeasured  ;  'the  accounts  of  the  money  paid  hf 
the  adventurers  within  the  time  limited,  and  what  was  due, 
to  the  army  for  their  pay,  Were  stated ;  ahd  such  ptcfj)6|:- 
tions  of  acr^s  in  the  several  provinces  were  assigned  to  thfe 
adventttters  and  officers  and  sdldiers,  as  were  agreeable  to 
the  act  of  parliament,  by  admeastlremeftt. — ^And  tl^ 
every  body  liiight  with  the  more  security  enjoy  that  whidt 
was  assigned  to  him,  they  had  fownd  a  way  to*  h^ve  thfe 
consent  of  m&py  to  their  own  undoing.  They  found  thfc 
utter  extirpation  ctf  tfce  nation  (which  they  had  intended)  to 
be  in  itsdf  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it  somewhat  of 
horror,  *that  made  some  impi'dssioh  upon  the  stone-hardness 
of  their  ioWn  hearts. — They  therefore  foiilld  this  expe- 
dient, which  they  called  an  act  of  grace.  There  was  a  large 
tract  of  land,  even  tb  the  half  of  the  province  of  Conaught, 
that  Wa^  separated  from  the  te^i  by  a  long  and  latge  rivei*, 
and  which,  by  the  plague  and  many  massacres,  remained 
^frfiost  desolate.  Into  this  space  and  circuit  of  land  they 
required  all  the!  Irish  to  retire  by  sticJh  a  day  uiidet  thfe 
penafty  of  death;  and  all  who  should  after  that  tinreb^ 
found  rn  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  tnafi,  woman,  or 
cMM,  rfmtiM  be  killed  by  any  body  that  met  them.  The 
land  within  this  circuit,  the  most  barren  in  the  kingdom, 
was,tnit  of  the  grace  and  mei*cy  of  the  conquerors,  assigned 
'  to  those  of  the  na:tion,  who  were  enclosed  *ini?nchprdpof- 
ttens  as  might,  wilfe  gi^eat  Itidustry^  J)res6r^^  their  Kve'iJ'. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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tlrell  hi  Scotland,  which,  with  the  victory  at 

from  ttie  following  answer  given  to  a  letter  of  the  marquis 
of  Clanrickardfe,  desiring  a  conference  with  him  for  the  set- 
ifing  the  repose  of  the  nation,  and  a  safe  conduct  for  com- 
iHlssibners  to  treSit  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

My  jMt4, 
Ik  iQSwer  to  youw-of  the.Mth  of  March,  by  which  yon 
pr6ipose  «  treaty  ft>r  the  settlement  of  this  country;  and 
desirlBQ  itfe  conduct  for  the  commi^siooers  you  shall  judge 
fit  to  empkxy  in  the  management  of  that  affair,  I  think  fit, 
in  putaoanoe  of  die  advice  of  the  commissioners  of  the  par- 
llamtet  of  England^  and  of  many  officers  of  the  English 
aormy,  to  advertise  you,  as  hath  been  already  answered  to 
diose  who  have  sent  propositions  of  the  like  nature,  that 
liie  settlement  of  this  nation  doth  of  right  belong  to  the 
pairliament  of  the  comadonweahh  of  England,  to  whom  we 
ane  obliged  in  duty  to  lisave  it,  being  assured  that  they  wiH 
not  capitulate  with  those  who  ought  to  submit  to  them, 
and  yet  oppose  thiemselvra  to  their  authority,  and  upon 
wn  and  frivolous  hopes  have  refused  such  offers  of  favour 
as  they  wOfuld  gladly  accept  at 'present :  so  that  1  fear  they 
will  be  tx)nstrained  to  proceed  against  them  with  the  high- 
est severity,  which  that  you  may  prevent  by  your  timely 
aitbttxissioQ,  is  the  desire  of. 

My  Lord, 

Your  hnmble  servant, 

EDMtTNn  LCOLOW*.* 

This  reduction  of  Ireland,  in  so  short  a  time^  when  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwedth  were  in  so  low  a  «tate  there, 
does,  undoubtedly,  great  faooour  to'Cromwell,  as  wdl  as  the 
Other  commanders  in  chief  after  him*  His  actions  here 
have .  alw£^ys  justly  made  one  part  of  his  panegyric.  We 
shall  isoon  see  that  he  did  not  disgrace  them  by  any  after 
niKtmy  ili  behaviour. 

*  todlow,  vol.  I.  p.  39Sr 
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Worcester  ^%   so   totally  broke  the  J)oWer  of 

"  Cromweirs  actioDS  ia  Scotland,  mid  the  victory  f4>f 
Worcester.]  It  is  well  known,  tbiat  the  Scots  were  ek- 
tremely  ill  used  by  Charles  the  First;  that  they  opposed 
his  measures ;  marched  an  army  into  England ;  joined  vf ith 
the  parliament,  and  helped  to  reduce  hioi  to  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity.--; — They  stopped  short/ however,  here,  and  vei'y  vio- 
lently opposed  his  trial  and  condeoiination,  looking  on  him 
as  their  king,  and  the  judges  as  murtherers. Thus  mut- 
ters stood  when  the  commonwealth  was  erected  in  England* 
Soon  ^fter  application  was  nmde  to  Charles  XL  by  com- 
missioners from  the  Scottish  nation,  in  oirder  to  his  entrande 
into  that  kingdom,  and  mounting  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors. Many  of  the  young  king's  counsellors  were  agmiist 
this,  looking  on  the  Scots  as  a  rebellious  nation  who  h^d 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  Ipite  king's  misfortunes.  And 
very  probable  it  is,  that  had  not  lord  Ormonde,  and  the 
catholic  confederates  in  Ireland,  been  defeated  by  Jones  and 
Cromwell,  he  would  not  have  had  a  thought  of  going  th^ 
ther.  Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Ormonde, 
dated  Hague^  April  12,  1649,  N.  S.  writer  a?  follows: 
*'  Commissioners  a^e  come  put  of  Scotlandi  consisting  of 
one  earl  (the  earl  qf  Cassels)  tw<>  burgesses,  and  four  di- 
vines, to  treat  v^ith  his  majesty  concerning  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom,  or  rather  to  impose  imsnfferable  conditions 
upon  him.  To  give  the  better  assurance  of  their  good  in^ 
tentions  to  his  service,  immediately  befdre  their  coming  out 
of  Scotland,  the  marquis  of  Huntley  was  put  to  death  for 
no  other  crime  but  his  loyalty  to  the  king.  Their  propo: 
sitions  are  as  insolent  as  can  be  imagined ;  for  they  require 
that  ail  malignants  and  evil  counsellors  (apd  particularly  the 
marquis  of  Montrose)  should  hp  banished  the  couft;  thatt 
his  majesty  should  take  both  the  nc^tional  covenant  and  the 
holy  league  and  covenant  (as  they  term  it)  and  establish  a 
presbyterian  government  in  all  his  kingdoms.  But  the 
king  being  now  unfortunately  in  a  presbyterian  country, 
cannot  resent  these  indignities  so  as  otherwise,  be  would. 
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place Jt})$^  son  of  the  l£^te  ^iag  on  the  throne  of 

pihte  (w^icfa  had  been  cai^titQte4  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iiew  govenufienty  and  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  able 
men  in  it)  do  acqmiint  them  with  it,  and  taf^e  care  for  their 
speedj  m^treh  towards  Scodand.  For  they  thought  it  he^ 
to  b0  before  hand  with  the  Scots,  and  to  carry  the  war  into 
that  country, 

"  Faijrfaiif  hwg  advised  with  herein,  seemed  at  first  to 
like  well  of  it,  but  afterwards  being  hourly  perwaded  by 
the  preebyterian  ministers,  and  his  own  lady,  wbp  was  a 
great  patronesa  of  them,  be  d^lared  himself  unsatisfied 
that  there  was  a  just  ground  for  the  paTliament  of  England 
^  send  thieir.  army  to  invade  Scotland :  but  that  in  case  the 
Soota  should  invade  England,  then  he  was  forward  to  cut 
gage  against  them  in  defence  of  his  own  couuftry.  The 
qouBcil  of  state,  sojojiewhat  troubled  at  his  excellency's  scru- 
ples, appoinlod  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison,  St.  John,  and 
Wbitloek,  ti>  be  a  committee  to  confer  hereupoa  with  him ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  him  of  the  justiqe  and  lawful- 
nefts  of  this  undertaking-  Accordingly  thi^  committee  met 
lord  Fairfejc,  and  being  shut  up  together  in  a  room  in 
WbitebaU,  ihey  went  first  tP  prayer,  that  God  would  direct 
them  in  this  bnsiaess;  and  Cromwell  began.  Most  of  the 
committee  also  prayed,  afker  which  they  dispour&ed  in  the 
manfte?  related  at  large  by  Mr.  Wbitloek,'*  From  bis  ac- 
<iouiit  it  appears  that  Fairfax  grounded  his  unwillingness  to 
invade  Scotland^  on  the  foundation  of  the  two  oat^ns  being 
k»und  i«  the  national  league  and  covenant;  "  Apd  now  for 
ns,"  said  he,  "  contrary  thereunto  and  without  sufficient 
eause  given  us  by  them,  to  enter  into  their  ^ouptry  with  an 
firmy,  and  to  make  war  upon  them,  is  that  which  I  cannot 
^ee  the  justice  of,  rtbr  how  we  shall  be  able  to  justify  the 
Jawfulnesa  of  it  to  God  or  man."  Cromw^l  to  ttiis  replied : 
"  I  confess,  my  lord,  that  if  they  hane  given  u?  no  cause  to 
invade  them,  it  will  not  be  jusitifiaUe  ia  lu  to  dp  it ;  and  to 
make  war  upon  them  without  a  sufficient  ground  for  it,  will 
be  contrary  to  ibal^  vhick  in  c(msei«iifie  we  ought  to  do. 
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his  fa^h^s,  which  the  Scots  had  fondly  hoped 

and  displeasiag  both  to  God  and  good  men.  Bu^t,  my- 
lord^  if  they  have  invaded  us,  aa  your  lordship  knows  they 
have  doae,  since  the  national  covenant,  and  contrary  to  it, 
m  tiiat  action  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  which  was  by  order, 
and  authority  from  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  and  sa 
the  act  of  the  whole  nation  by  their  representatives  :  and  ii 
they  now  give  us  too  much  cause  of  suspicion  that  they  ia* 
tend  another  invasion  upon  us,  joining  with  their  king,  with 
whom  they  have  made  a  full  agreen^qt,  without  the  asseot 
or  privity  of  this. commonwealth,  and  are  very  busy  at  this 
present  in  raising  forces  and  money  to  carry  on  their  de** 
sign :  if  these  things  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  and  cause 
^x  us  to  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  our  own  ^ 
country,  and  to  prevent  the  miseries  which  an  invasion  of 
the  Soots  would  bring  upon  us,  I  humbly  submit  it  to  your 
exeellenoies  judgment  That  they  have  formerly  invaded 
us,  and  broi^ht  a  war  into  the  bowels  of  our  country^  is 
known  to  all,  wherein  God  was  pleased  to  bless  us  with 
sttceess  against  them;  and  that  they  now  intend  a  new  in* 
vasion  upon  us,  I  do.  as  really  believe,  and  have  as  good 
inlelligeace  of,  as  we  can  of  any  thing  not  yet  acted.  There^ 
fore  I  sayt  my  lord^  that,  upon  these  grounds,  I  think  we 
have  a  most  just  caiue  to  begin,  or  rather  to  return  and  re- 
quite their  hostility  first  begun  upon  us;  and  thereby  to 
free  our  country  (if  God  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  us,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  be  will)  fsom  the  great  misery  and  calamity 
of  having  an  army  of  S^ts  within  our  country.  That  th^re 
will  be  a  war  between  u^,  I  fear  is  unavoidable.  Your  ex* 
cellency  will  soon  determine  whether  it  be  better  to  have 
this  war  in  the  bowels  of  another  country  or  our  own ;  and 
that  it  wiU  be  in  one  of  them,  I  think  it  is  without  scruple.^-^ 
This  seems  all  very  ibrcible,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  Fair&^i, 
who  having  before  takeo  his  resolutjoq,  as  it  should  soem, 
eontented  huwolf  with  saying  to  this  and  the  like  kind  of 
argument  urged  by  Whitlock,  St.  John,  and  Harrison, 
ff  That  human  pcobobiUties  are  not  sufficient  grounds  to 
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for*     Indeed,  after  this  last  defeat,  Scotland 

ihake  wair  upon  a  neighbour  nation,  especially  our  brethren 
of  Scotland,  to  whom  we  are  engaged  in  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant*."     One  must  have  had  a  strange  understand- 
ing, or  been  under  a  very  stransre  influence  to  have  talked 
after  this  rate !     But  so  it  was,  Fairfax  chose  rather  to 're- 
jRign  his  commission  than  go  against  the  Scots,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  intended  visit  into  his  own  country.    Crom- 
well urged  him  to  continue  it  with  great  vehemence,  but  in 
vain,  and  being  sure  that  he  was  immoveably  fixed  in  his 
determination,  pressed  him,  and  the  parliament  to  continue 
him,  with  all  that  dexterity  and  dissimulation  I  have  else- 
where mentioned. — Cromwell  now,  by  an  ordinance  of  par- 
liament, succeeded  Fairfax  in  the  supreme  command,  and 
the  parliament  published  a  declaration  upon  tlie  marching 
of  their  army  into  Scotland.     In  this  declaration  they  take 
notice  of  the  averseness  to  amity  and  friendship  to  the 
commonwealth  manifested  by  the  Scots,  and  their  hostile 
disposition,  notwithstanding  the  signal  hand  of  God  against 
them  upon  their  late  invasion.     After  this  they  mention 
their  transactions  in  1648,  and  the  kindnesses  which  they 
bad  received  from   the  English  army  when  in  Scotland, 
*' yet  now,"  continues  the  parliament,  "  laying  aside  all 
consideration  of  former  kindnesses,  and  of  their  expres- 
nions  and  engagements  of  justice  and  treaties,  the  com- 
mon bonds  of  human  society,  they  endeavour  to  exercise 
their  power  for  the  destruction  of  those  by  whose  means 
they  did  receive  it;  they  again  insist  upon  the  same  pre- 
tensions  to   matters   of  our  government,  and  take   upon 
them  to  deteimine  what  is  fundamental  here;   and  direct 
and  threaten  us,  if  we  change  not  what  is  now  established, 
and  form  it  to  their  mind,  or  accommodate  it  to  their  in- 
terest.— Their  design  and  resolution  again  to  invade  Eng- 
land, will  be  the  more  evident,  if  we  remember,  } .  That 
upon  occasion  of  demanding  only  a  treaty  for  satisfaction 

^  Memori«]s,  p.  460->468, 
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was  by.  the  arms  of  the  English  coiflmonwealth 

for  their  former  invasion^  they  do,  in  express  teniiB,  declare 
themselves  enemies  to  the  governmeot  of  this  common* 
weaitH^  and  all  that  adhere  thereto,  and  lay  -foandations  of 
sedition,  and  new  insurrections  amongst  om-selves.  €.  Iii 
pursuance  of  these  grounds,  they  who  cannot  claim  to  them- 
selvcs^the  least  colour  of  authority  ©r  dominion  over  us,  yet 
have  taken  upon  them>  in  Scotland,  to  proclaim  Charles 
Stuart  to  be  king  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  in  their 
treaty  -since  with  him,  have  promised  liim  their  assistance 
against  diis  nation.  3.  Before  the  late  invasion  from  Scot* 
land,  the  parliament  of  England,  upon  foresight  of  tlieij 
disposition  to  what  followed,  and  seeing  their  preparation, 
and  the  party  they  had  seduced  in  order  thereunto,  believing 
what  the  event  was  like  to  be,  sent  thither  commissioners  to 
treat  for  preventing  tlie  effusion  of  blood ;  but  the  treaty 
was  refused,  and  ansi^ered  only  with  the  immediate  march 
of  their  army  into  England.  Having  therefore  again  re- 
fused the  amicable  offer  of  a  treaty  for  peace,  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect  another  invasion.  4.  They  have  equally  de- 
clai^d  against  us  as  sectaries,  as  they  have  against  those  of 
Montrose's '  party ,  putting  us  into  the  same  rank  with  ma* 
lignants  and  papists.— Their  design  and  purpose  being 
thus  evident,  a  necessity  is  upon  ud  to  use  our  best  endea* 
vours,  with  .God's  assistance,  to  prevent  them,  and  not  leave 
them  to  invade  us  at  their  chosen  opportunity,  and  our 
greatest  disadvantage,  when  they  shall  have  compleated 
their  design  with  foreign  states  for  their  aid,  and  with  their 
faction  and  party  in  this  nation  for  correspondence  and 
concurrence  in  their  attempts  upon  U3 ;  and  that  we  may 
not  be  at  the  insupportable  charge  of  keeping  several 
armies  in  our  owii  bowels,  and  subject  ourselves  to 'the 
contsibottons,  ^lunderings,  and  barbarous  usage  of  a  Scots 
army,  if  we  suffer  them  again  to  enter ;  or  of  keeping  one 
formed  army  constantly  upon  the  borders,  for  pre\^fenting  or 
resisting  those  attempts  upon  us,  which  they  are  waiting  an 
opportunity  at  their  best  advantage  to  maket    Abnrth^ 
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^baoost  wholly  subdued,  aod  those  who  had  laid 

&^m  which  we  ought  to  apfily  our  be»t  endeavours  to  free 
the  peoj^e^  who  b^ive  suffered  so  deeply  afaready  by  their 
means ;  wbicb  bath  been  part  of  their  design,  hereby  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  discontent  with  the  government  from 
the  sense  of  charge,  without  considering  the  cause  of  the 
eontinuance  thereof,  that  so  they  may  be  fitted  to  receive 
their  impressions,  and  carry  on  thi^ir  factioo  amovg  us,  and 
keep  it  ready  for  them  to  make  use  of  when  they  shall  see 
caiiseV — On  the  SQlh  of  June,  Cromwell  set  forward  from 
London  towards  the  north,  and  by  the  approbation  of  4he 
fmrliaasent,  a  declaration  of  the  army  of  England,  upon 
tlieir  march  into  Scotland,  was  printed*  The  title  of  it,  too 
remarkable  to  he  omitted,  runs  thus :  To  all  tliat  are  saints, 
and  partakers  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  in  Scotland  \ 
There  is  a  cant  here  and  there  interspersed,  but  on  ttie 
whole  it  is  far  from  a  contemptible  performance.  In  it  ie 
given  their  reasons  for  bringing  the  late  king  to  justice, 
and  excluding  his  family  ijrom  the  throne ;  as  also  for  abo^ 
lishing  the  house  of  lords,  and  erecting  a  comsMmwealtb. 
After  which,  the  breach  of  the  covenant ;  the  xejectiop  of 
presbyterian  gov^nment ;  and  the  heresies  and  blasphemies 
ch^ged  on  them  by  some  statists,  as  they  style  them,  ar^ 
refuted  :  and  the  king  and  his  adherents  are  represented  4|8 
influeuced  by  popish  counsels.    They  then  add,  ^^  Is  there 

'  ParHamentary  History,  ▼ol.  XTX»  p.  276 — ^283. 

*  It  is  not  improbable  this  declaration  of  the  army  of  England,  upon  their 
ttiarch  kda  Scotlaod,  was  intended  to  obviate  the  prejudices  escciied  against  theni 
in  **  The  de«lanutiaQ  of  miyar-general  Massey  and  80  otbar  English  oAoow  aii^ 
commanders  ingaged  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  their  presby- 
terian brethren^  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  principalitie  of  Wales.  Declaring 
fhe  grounds  and  reasons  moving  them  to  take  up  anns  in  the  kingdom  vf  Scot- 
land;  admomshing  all  eonscientioas  presbyteriaiis  BOt  to  apoatatiie  Iramtfaair 
aMpriMip^  nor  adhere,  eagage,  or  take  up  Arms  with  th«  rebelTat  Wcstv 
mioiter.  X)^te<l  ^^  Orkney  island,  March  29,  1650."  In  quarto,  without 
printer^s  name,  or  place.  The  title  of  this  piece  alone  might  satisfy  us  of  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  written  $  which  indeed  ia  sharp,  irritating,  and  abnsiTe,  aa^ 
l^of  ^Iw bUcke«tdiaracttl8  of  tlw  smy  snd  the  psrIisaieiMU 
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defiance  to  their  own  princes,  were  forced  to 

riot  liow  just  cause  for  all  good  mea  with  you  to  t^m  tliav 
one  sb  bred,  so  engaged  and  interested,  and  mecrly  in  snoh 
a  way  coniing  in  to  yon,  doth  but  watch  his  opportttaity(to 
speak  nothing  of  the  weight  of  blood  of  the  aaiiits  ttnder 
the  altar,  crying  still  for  vengeaace  upon  him  and  tfiat 
family)  till  by  his  influence  upon  your  army/  wUoh  jpn 
know  how  composed,  he  may  gain  his  ends  upon  yo« ;  ^d 
how  likewise  the  generality  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are 
affected,  is  not  unworthy  of  your  most  seriouB  eonsiderat^ion^ 

nor  of  a  friendly  intimation  from  us  V Cromw^  also, 

at  his  arrival  in  Berwick,  published  another  declaration  to 
the  people  of  Scotland,  in  which  referring  to  the  gromdt 
of  the  army's  marching  thither  as  set  forth  by  the  pallia- 
ment  in  their  declaration  above-mentioned,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  unjust  reproaches  and  fal^re  slanders  cast  on  die  army 
under  his  command ;  and  in  order  to  refute  them,  appeals  to 
his  known  conduct,  when  in  their  country  two  years  before, 
towards  the  people  in  general,  and  the  he^t  acffeoted  in  par- 
ticular. He  then  goes  on  to  assure  the  gentry  and  com- 
moiialty  of  Scotland,  '^  That  he  will  not  offer  the  least  vio- 
lence or  injury  to  their  persons,  goods  or  possessioiis,  they 
t>eing  innocent  in  his  opinion,  and  invites  them  to  stay  and 
abide  in  their  own  habitations,  where/'  says  h«,  **  they  w^my 
and  shall  enjoy  what  they  have  in  peace;  and  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  mislead  by  the  cfaft  and  subtilty  of  any^ 
into  that  which  must  needs  prove  their  inevitable  loss  and 
ruin,  and  a  great  hasard  to  their ' country  V 

But  these  were  things  of  little  consequence  in  eomparisoiA 
of  the  after  actions  of  CromweU  and  his  army.  For  they 
made  it  appear  to  Scotland  and  the  world,  that*  their  disi^ 
pline  and'  valour  were  unparalleled.  The  country  pifople 
were  treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  general;  their 
t^aMs  supplied;  and  such  as  in  the  least  injured  thefti,  verf* 
severely  pmiisheA.    On  the  2M  day  of  July,  1650,  Crom- 
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submit  td  d  foreign  (bot  not  agrievoos)  yoke.. 


T 


w^  entered  SeQtldii4  ^m^  eodeavoi^ed  by  a  variety  of 
ways  to  bring  the  Scots  to  a  battle.  But  they,  though  there 
were  some  smart  skirmishes,  kept  themselves  from  a  general 
engagement,  and  thought  by  that  means  to  occasion  the 
English,  as  the  winter  approached,  to  return  through  want 
of  provisions.  They,  probably  judged  rightly ;  and  had  they 
kept  their  resolution,  Cromwell  might  have  had  the  mortifi-* 
cation  of  finding  himself  unable  to  execute  his  designs.— 
But  prudence  or  fortune  failed  ihem,  Cromwell  began  to 
find  himself  in  such  difficulties  that  he  thought  it  proper  to 
r^reat  towards  Dunbar;  the  Scots  followed  him  close,  with, 
an  army  greatly  superior.  They  now  thought  they  had 
Cromwell  in  their  power,  and  they  were  deter niined  not  to 

let  him  e^cap^. What  condition  the  English  were  in^ 

what  the  hopes  of  the  Scots,  and  at  the  same  time  the  high 
enthusiasm  of  Cromwell,  will  best  appear  from  his  owa 
letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthall,  dated  Dunbar,  3ept.  4,  1650. 
Speaking  of  his  retreat  towards  Dunbar,  he  adds,  '^  Their 
[the  Scots]  whole  army  was  in  march  after  us:  and  indeed 
our  drawing  back  in  this  manner/ with  the  addition  o( 
three  new  regiments  added  to  them,  did  much  heighten 
their  confidence,  if  not  presumption  and  arrogancy.  The 
enemy  that  night  we  perceived  gathered  towards  the  hills^ 
labouring  to  make  a  perfect  interposition  between  us  andf 
Berwick;  and  having  in  this  posture  a  great  advantage^ 
through  his  better  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he 
effected  by  sending  a  considerable  party  to  the  strait  pass 
at  €|Opp€»rspalh,  where  ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  thaa 
fbity  to  make  their  way.  Arid  truly  this  was  an  exigent  ta 
us,  whereby  xhe  enemy  reproached  us  with  that  conditioa 
the  parliam.ent's  army  was  in  whe^i  it  made  its  hard  coi^ 
ditkms  with  the  )iing  in  Cornwall.  By  some  reports  that 
^ve  gome  to  us,,  they  had,  disposed  of  us  and  of  their 
business,  in  snfljcieqt  revenge  an4  wrfith  tojjrards  ourpe^* 
sons,  and  had  swalFowed  up  the  poor  interesV  of  England,^ 
believing  that. their  arnyr  an^  jh^r  king  would  haveraarcbe4 
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F0r  it  is  wfiti  known  that  tlie  goveroBient  there 

to  handoa  wijtbout  my  i^it^mpiion^  it  beii^  told  ns^  we 

]cpow  not  l|iOW  tr,u]y,  by  a  priao.ner  we  took,  the  nigbt  befoie 

the  fight,  thut  thi^ir  king  was  very  suddenly  to  come  amongst 

them#,  with  those  £qg}ish  they  allowed  to  be  about  him; 

but  in  what  they  were  thns.lifted  up,  the  Lord  was  above 

them.    The  enemy  lying  io  the  posture  before  mienttosnedy 

havi.ng  those  .  adyantages,  we  lay  very  near  him,  being 

sensible  of  our  disadvantages,  having  some  weakness  of 

flesh,  bnt  yet  consolation  aiid  support  from  the  Lord  himself, 

to  pur  poor  weak  faith,  wherein  I  believe  not  a  few  amon^t 

us  shared^  that  because  of  their  numbers,  because  of  their 

advantages,  becc^use  of  their  confidence,  because  of  our 

weakness,  because  of  ouc  strait,  we  wearejn  the  mount,  and 

in  the  imount  the,  Lord  would  be  9een,  and  that  be  would 

find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us;  and 

indeed  we  had  our  cousolatioivs  and  oux.  hopes  ^."    Nor  were 

their  hopes  vain.    On  the  thijrd  of  September,  Cromwell, 

with  an  army  of  about  7500  foot,  and  3500  horse,  attacked 

the  Scotch  army,  consisting,  as  it  was  said,  of  6000  horse, 

and  16,000  foot  at  least,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  put  the 

whole  army  into  confusion,  totally  routed  them,  and  had 

the  chase  and  execution  of  them  near  eight  miles.    In  this 

battle  the  Scots  had  3000  killed,  10,000^  made  prisoners,  . 

exclusive, of  officers,  all  their  baggage  and  train  tak^n,  with 

200  colours.— — This  victory,  so  unexpected  in  Scotland' 

and.  England,  filled  the  friends  of  the  commonwealth  and 

Cromwell  with  great  joy.    "  Our  prayers  are  heard,"  said 

Mr.  Sympsonin  a  letter  to  the  lord  general,  dated  Sept.  10^ 

1650,  *^  our  trust  on  him  answered,  his  promise  accom* 

plished  to.  judge  our  cause  in  the  day  of  battle,  when  he 

might  have  j.udged  our  persons  according  to  pur  sips. 

Our  ei^emies .  here  (the  morning  of  that  day  befoj:e  t;hese 
tidings  came)  run  up  and  down  to  their  friends*  with  ne^sp. 
that  you.  were  Cjominjf  back  with  shame;  they  insulted  ii| 

f  Pvljlfa^tanr  Hiiiory^  vol.  XXX^  p.  344^    See  i^ppemUx^ 
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ipnas  far  eMHigk  frciati  being  burtibaasotne  to  ^ 

tkeir  sIk^  rad  street,  het^tme  that  wais  now  come  to  past 
ibey  always  looked  for>  lie.  But  whilst  their  hearts  were 
thus  meriy  in  them,  their  faces  grew  pale,  their  countenances 
cast  down,   becaufiie  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and'  of  his 

servants  had  prevaikd  V- ^Oliver  St.  John  also,  writing 

on  the  same oecasion  to  the  genaral,  observes,  ''That  God 
had  determined  the  dispute  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  svch  a  mauper  as  all  may  see  and  acknowledge  that  he 
hath  done  it;  and  thereibine  you  could  not  fight  when  and 
as  you  desired ;  but  then  when  your  forces  were  lessened  in 
number,  and  the  remainder  weakned  by  sickness  and  wants, 
and  thereby  mudu  dispirited;  and  v^hen  the  enemy  thence 
and  by  their  re<%tii1»,  became  confident,  relying  upon  and 
boasting  in  the  arm  of  flesh.  This  season  did  the  Lord 
chuse  to  give  his  judgment  in,  and  signal'  was  it,  for 
sithenoe  these  wars,' never  was  there,  as  I  remember,  so 
great  a  victory  obtained  with  so  little  Poss  of  ours  ^^.^  Such 
a  victory,  indeed,  in  such  circumstances^  may  e±ctise  a 
little  enthusiasm,  in  minds  less  disposed  to  it  than  Cromwdl 
and  his  friefnds !  No  doubt  this  appearance  of  Providence, 
and  these  congratulations  received,  must  have  been  highly 
pleasing  to  the  lord  general.  The  parliament,  sensible  of 
Cromwell's  merit  in  this  affair,  on  receiving  the  account, 
paid  him  all  the  respect  the  most  ambitious  man,  one  would 
think,  could  wish  for.  They  ordered  *'  men,  money,  pro- 
visions^ medicaments,  physicians,  apotheoi^^s,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  the  armi}"  in  Scotland ;  they  set  apart  a  day  of 
thanksgiving ;  appointed  that  the  colours  thea  bionght  np, 
together  with  those  taken  from  the  Scots  at  Preston,  to  be 
set  up  in  Westjoninster-hall ;  resolved  th^  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  the  lord  general  from  the ,  parliament,  taking 
notice  of  bis  enitnent  services,  with  the^pecial  acknowledg- 
ment Md  thanks  of  the  house;  and  moreover  referred  it  to 
the  committee  of  the  army,  to  consider  what  medals  may 

•  MiltOD's  State  Ps^ra,  »y  Kt«kolH  p.  92.        »  |fi  ^.-85. 
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generality,  though  it  could  not  be  acceptable 

he  prepfti^  both  for  o&dm  and  noMfers  that  were  in  thii 
service  in  Scotland,  and  set  the  proportions  and  valaes  of 
them,  and  their  number,  and  present  an  estimate  of  them  to 
the  house V  Nor  were  these  empty  compliments:  the 
pariidoient  were  fully  pleased  with  Cromwell,  and  desirous 
of  gratifying  him  as  much  as  might  be.  '*  I  never  knew,** 
says  Sir  H.  Vane  in  a  l^er  to  the  lord  general,  the  day  on 
which  the  above  resolutions  were  taken,  *'  any  thing  take  a 
deeper  or  more  kindly  impresision  on  the  parliament,  who 
in  general  have  good  aymes,  and  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment  upon  such  wondeiial  ddiverances  as  these  vouchsafed 

totbem^- Never  were  your  fri'ends  to  whom  you  directed 

jonr  letter  morp  enlarged  m  heart  with  thankfulness  to  God, 
and  in  love  to  yon  and  your  army,  than  from  the  sense  of 
this  late  inexpressible  ddiveranceV 

Whether  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  the  medals  given 
them,  proposed  in  the  resolution  of  the  house  just  men- 
tioned, I  know  not.  Certain  it  is,  a  very  excellent  medal 
was  struck  on  the  victdry  at  Dunbar,  on  which  is  CromweH's 
head  in  fine  relief,  and  rdund  It,  The  word  at  Dunbar,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  Sept.  3,  1650.  On  the  reverse  isarepre- 
sentation  of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Symotfs, 
wbb  bad  the  patronage  of  CromWell;  and  was  recommended 
to  the  committee  of  the  army,  by  him,  fdr  that  purpose,  in 

a  letter  which  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Appendix. ^But  to 

retom.~Aiter  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  all  things  gave  way  to 
the  valour  of  tlie  English  general;  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and 
many  other  places  surrendered  to  him;  and  on  the  24th  of 
Dec.  it  was  agreed,  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  after  a 
short,  but  brisk  siege,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  with 
all  the  ordinance,  arms,  magazines,  and  furniture  of  war 

thereunto  belonging. "  It  may  seem  strange  and  almost 

incredible,''  says  a  writer  of  that  time,  "  that  such  a  strong 

*  JotttinI,  S<^t  10, 1650.  «»  Milton's  Btate  Papew,  by  NickoUs,  p.  19. 
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jk6  those  from  whom  it  hsd  taken  the  power 

asd  iihpregtiaMia  hold  a»  \ras  tbc^,  dbaiil4fbe4o:e«Mly  woo^ 
the  like.  iiv!hereQf  ia  jaot  in  tl^it  nation;  wbeseforeit  wa$  the 
coiamonvogue  of  that  time,  and  by  many  credibly  believed, 
tbat  it  was  astaiftlted  with  silver. enginfesV  It  does  not 
however  appear  that  Gromwell  was  woQt  to  make  uae  of 
these  against  hh  foes.-^r— The  Scots,  in  dke  mean  while, 
were  hot  iaiimidated  by  their  loases :  full  of  zea}  for  their 
king,  and  hatred  of  the  ^eotaries^  who  were  now  their 
conquerors,  they  again  raised  a  very  oonaiderabW  army,  and 
hoped  without  doubt  to :  be  fully  avenged  oa.theio*  For 
thiey  had  friendsandwdl  wtji$hers  i^  England^  especially  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  p^lottipg  how  to  advance  the  yovng 
king  to  t\\e  thrones  of  his  fathers*  But  all  was  ineffec^aal. 
The  pfet».in  England  were  dia^^overed^  and  some  lo9t  their 
lives  on  that  account;  the  Scots. a^my  care4  not  to  face 
Cromwell,  but  c^o6e  what  appeared  to  them,  the  aafer.giuue, 
via^  to  give  him  i^e  slip,  and  B^trch  be^r^biminto  England, 
ivfae^e  they  counted  they,  should  m^t  with  aid.aad  assist- 
,atice»  This  they  put  in  execijiciQa.  Cha^le^  Ijl*.at  thie  head 
of  a.  good  army  and  gallant  lOifl&QQrsg  attended  byi  iMny  of 
the  chief : nobility  and  geatryof  Scotland;  set  fhrvc^dthe 
nearest  way'for  Ei^lwd.  ]n. Lancashire  he  waisjoined  by 
the  earl  of  Deii>y  with  others,  .and  after  in  vain  tummoning 
^threw^ry,  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  where  he  denecmined 
^;  abide  th^^  coming  of  Cromwelji,  who  was  in  full  march 
^fiterhmu  A./ew  days  brought  him  within. view,  indeed; 
and  op  tbie  third  c^Sept.  ]66 1,  be,  Without  ceremony^  g»ve 
0i^era  to  his  troops  to  attack  the  eQeB9(]r»  and  gave  th^m  a 
total pverthrow;*./^  This/*  says  Cnvawell,  "hath  beea  a 
yi^y  g^orious<  iQierey,  and  as.  stiff  a  eon  test  for  four  pr  five 
hours,  :a$i  ever  I  have  seen*"."  So  that  Clarendco,  o;it  of 
ftpite  to  the  {Jcots,  has  grossly  mtsjrepresented  their  behavjour 
in  this  battk,  by  saying,  ^'.  That  except  on  tJbte  part  where 

•  Britannia  Triumphalis,  p.  67,  l2mo.  Lond.  1654,  ^  Sethis  Letter  to 

the  Speaker  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  toL  XX.  p.  44.    And  WhitJock» 
p.507,dOS. 
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of  tyrannifingfQvar  their  iid^bourB-rrrNor  v^- 

MickUetoBiVa^,  .who  was  quickly  overpowered^  tjtiere  wa,a# 
no  jres^tanc^  '.niade;   but  &uch  a  gea,eral    consteroatioa. 
possessed  the  whole  army,  that  the  rest  of  the  horse  fledr* 
aod  all.the  ibot  threw  down  their  arm^  before  they  were 
obatged*."     What  credit    can   such  a  prgudiccd  writetr^ 
deservfe?    Mr.  Hume,  however,  has.  servilely,  copied  this* 
falsa  &nd   artgeneroos   account  of    the  behaviour  of  his^ 
qouatryBlell^  in  this  l^attle  the  king  lo^t  SOOanie^,  ,h^ides« 
about  1£,000  made  prisoners,  amongst  whom. wece  many  of. 
the  chief  quality*    Th«s  an  end  for  thf  pcesept  was  ptil^to. 
the  hopes  of  the  Scots  king  and  his  party;  who  ironMbis . 
time  was  for^jed  to  wandec  abroad  (jwh^re  he-  w^uld  .hav«* 
wandered,  had  he  had, no  assistance  but  fromt the  cavaliers, 
forever) till  tSie  Restoration  in  l60O.'-T--^After  tlus  Scotland 
yielded  to  the  EBglish,  and  presumed  no  more  to  eater  the 
lists,' for  power  and  dominion.    Indeed  s^.wa9  whfoUy 
subdued.    How  high  a  sense  the  parliament  ha^of  Qxoft^, 
well's  services,  will  appear  from  the  instructions  giyen  U^ 
the  commissioners  whom  they  sent  to  compliineai;  baili  on 
this  last  victory. »  They  are  dated  Sept  9>  1651,  and  lure  as 
follows;  "  You  ajpe  in  the  n^me  of  the  parliaments;  to  con- 
gratulate his.  lordslup'si  gpod  recovery  of  health,  i^ter  his 
daugerotts  sidkoess;  and  to  take  notice  Of  his  unwearied 
laboars  and  paitis  in  the  i^te  expedition  into  Scdianti,  ior 
tiie  service  of  this  commonwealth ;  of  his  diligence  in  .ptro* 
seoution  of  the  enemy,  when  he  fled  into  England;  of  the 
grfat  hardships  and  hazards  be  hath  exposed .  hims^f  t^, 
smd  particnteily  at  t;Ue  late  fight  at  Worcester ;  <^  th^  priH. 
dctit  and  faithful  Bnanagii^g  and  iCondncting  ^oo^tojilt 
this*' great  ^d   in^portant  affair,  which   the  liord  ftmn 
^eairea  hath  so  t^ignally  blessed,  and*  crowned  with  ki  coin* 
pleat  aad  glorious  an  issne.    Of  all  which  you  ar^.  to  mike 
kqown  to  has  lordship,  the  padrliam^t  hath  thoughtfit,  by 
you,  to  certify  their  good  acceptance  and  great  satisfaction 

*att«id4n»TOLVLp.4a9.         ^{^mory^tfCreafBilto^^  val.U*V^t9. 
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thii'  all Dispiitw  arisiftg  with  tile  Dtttcli, 

therein :  and  for  the  same  you  are  to  retarn,  in  the  oame  of 
the  parliament  and  commonwealtb  of  Engkwid,  ibeif  most 
hearty  thanks :  as  also  to  the  rest  of  the  oflSoers  aiHl  soldiers, 
for  their  great  and  gallant  services  done  to  thi»  comttion- 
Tf^lth.  Yott  afe  likewise  to  let  bis  lordslitp  know  that 
since,  by  the  great  blessing  of  God  upon  bis  lordship's  and 
th^^arrtJy's  endeavours,  the  enemy  is  so  totally  defeated,  and 
the  state  of  affairs,  as  well  itr  England  as  in  Scotland,  sndi, 
as  may  very  well  dispense  with  hie  lordship's  continuance 
in  the.  field;  they .  do  desire  his  lordship,  for  the  better 
settlement  of  his  health,  to  tapke  such  rest  and  repose  as  he 
shall  find  most  requisite  and  conducing  tberemito:  ^ad  for 
that  purpose  to  make  his  repair  to,  and  residence  at  or 
-  within  some  ffew  miles  of  this  plape,  whejreby  41I90  the 
parhaiiient  may  have  the  assistance  of  his  presence,  in  the 
great  and  important  consultations  for  the  further  settlement 
of  this  commonwealth,  which  they  are  now  upon*/'  Mr. 
Wbitlocky  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  tells  us> 
**  That  they  met  the  general  near  Aylesbury,  delivered  their 
m^seage,  and  he  r^eived  tbem  with  all  kindness  and  re- 
fsrpect:  that  h^gave  each  of  them  a  horse  and  two  Scots 
prisoners,  as 'S  token  of  his  thankful  reception  of  the  par** 
Jiament'sregard.' in  sending  tbem  to  meet  and  congratulate 
Inm^^/^  Crotiawell  was  also  met  at  Acton,  foy  the  speaker, 
^tbe  lord  f^pefttd^tyt^Bradd^aw,  many  members  of  parliament 
and^  tlie^uncil'  of  state,  with  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriffs;  and>'elitering~  London  in  a  coach  of  state,  was  re- 
ceived with  dl  possible  demonstrations  of  joy.  And  taerown 
all,  the^patUaiiient  ^resiol^ed  that  knds  of  inheiicanoe  to  the 
yearly  .vatoer<jf.J400a/.  belonging  to  the  state,  be  settled 
npi»n^.tbe^]otfdigeDetni  Qro^well  aftd  hisheirs,  as  a  mark  of 
fitvoni  t&^m  Ihe' fxa^liament  for  his  great  and  eminent 
s^des  to^the  commonwealth^    The  other  officers  w^e 

»  Purliamentary  frittory,t>  4S; vol.XX.    AndJoutml,  9tbSept  1651. 
*  Netoofials,  |^  SOD. ''    -«  Ftf^kitfBetatary  Hirtttff ,  M,^X&  p.  S^^SS^   • 
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a  spirit  and  coadttct  appeared  in  th^  bdbfiviour 

not  forgotten^  but  were  provided  for  out  of  Scotland,  vbich 
being  looked  on  in  some  i^easure  as  conquered,  it  wofi 
resolved  to  bring  in  an  act  for  asserting  the  ri§^  of  the 
commonirealth  to  so  much  of  Scotland,  as  was  then  und^r 
the  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  settle  it  under  the 

gOTemmeot  thereof*. Such  being  the  actions  of  Ci:om« 

well*  in  Scotland^  and  at  Worcester,  we  i>re  not  to  wonder 
that  his  panegyrists  talked  of  them  in  lofty  terms,  and  pre- 
ferred him  to  Ancient  heroes  for  valour  and  fortitude.  The 
learned  reader,  possibly,  may  be  pleased  with  a  spi^cirnen 
of  them :  ''  In  victoriis  tui9  tilm  multi^  Olivari,  qua^  jiiunt 
eb  nobiliores,  qu6  difficiliores,  periculosiores,  formidabiliores 
pugnae  fu^re,  eeleritatem  cert^tuam,  fortitudinemqui^superi- 
oribns  faeroibus  omnibus  long^  clariorem  arbitror,  quippe 
quos  vel  explosi  sclopi  globulus  cum  audaci&  su^  pro- 
stravisset  illico.  Atque  ut  ingenu^  futear^  long^i^plus  sestimo 
yirtute  tua  superatam  Cambriam,  atque  post  fractos  t^m 
multos,  eosqu^  Scotorum  valentissimos  exercitus,  k  te  cap- 
turn  Edeoburgum,  Sterlinumqu^,  atque  ex  cousequenti 
Scotiam  universani.  In  Hibernia  vero  Tredam  vi  captani, 
Hiberniamque  redactam;  in  Anglic,  Scotorum  exercitji 
potentissimo  defensam,  munitissimamqu^  turn  natuia  locj, 
tum  arte  Vigorniam^  vi  tamen  occupatam,  plus  inqiaam,  ex 
animi  mei  sincerjtate  victorias  hasce  tuas  facie,  qnkm  Cyri, 
Aley^ndri,  Julii  Caesaris  laureas  omnes,  habit&  ratione 
temporis,  locorum^  bostiumque^." — ^Another  speaking  of 
htm,  ^aid,  '^  llleest,  iUe  est,  auditores  admiremini!  Ci\ji)s 
nnius  fortitudo  plus  biennio  prafecit,  quam  ceotenis  secuiis 
majores  nostri  profueraut,  vel  forsan  nepotcs  profuturi. 
Nempe  p&c  ultimam  Tbulen  auspiciis  obstupesceudis  voli- 
lanlia  vexilla  pjrotulit,  &  ultra  Komanas  aquilas,  exercituum 

vic^rices  alas  explicuit*"." ^A  third  describes  the  battle  of 

Worcesjter  in  the  following  manner:  "  Ad  extremum  illud 

^.Journal*  9th  Sapt;  **  Parallelam  Olivs  aecnon  OUi^rU,p.  12f. 

^OnUio  AniMTenvuk  ia^ieiQ  InaogurRtioius  OUvari,  per  Fisher.  feL  Ixmd.  l6Sif* 
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of  'the^  new '  'COttimbiiw^ltli^^,'^  ^hieh  surprised 

*8c  max'iftiom,  irr  qoo  dt  «mnmk  rei  Scoti  'dimic&runt ;  prce- 
liu'm  vetiio.     Illud  ihquam  Vigornian'tiinj   omnibus  totius 
'  atite  actae  aetatis  accrriral^  cotaparahdum  :  Nafti  neque  apud 
*Maritmeain  Thebani  c^  Lacedcmoniis,  neque  apud  Zamam 
'Anhibal'  com  Scipione,  neque  iti  Pharsalicfe  catnpis  Pomp- 
"ejus  cum  Caesare,  neque  apud  Mntinam  crnn  Ahtonio  Con- 
sules,    rieqtte   apud   Philippos    cum   Augtisto  8c  Antonio 
Brutus'  &  Cassius  acrius  8c  pertinaciAs  dimicaruntV    The 
victory  tit  Worcester,  and  the  respect  and  applause  almost 
imiversally 'attending  him,   inspired   CroinweH,  probably, 
•first  of  all  with  the  desire  of  dispossessing  his  masters,  and 
seiizing  the  supreme  command.    Tlie  reasons  of  this  asser- 
tion Trill' be  found  in  the  note  45. 

^  Disputes  arising  with  the  Dutch,  a  spirit  and  conduct 
appeared  in  the  English  commonwealth-,  8ic.]'  From  the 
beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  Charles  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  Dutch  had  acted  somewhat  partially  in  his  ma- 
jesty's favour.  Arms  and  ammunition,  ojfficers  and  private 
soldiers,  together  with  some  ships,  had  been  procured  from 
them  at  different  times  by  the  queen  and  her  agents.  On 
complaint  of  these  things  from  the  parliament,  by  their 
ageiTt  Mr.  Strickland,  orders  were  given  to  put  a  stop  to 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  to  observe  the  most  exact 
neutrality.  But  among  a  money-loving  people  this  was  but 
ill  observed,  and  therefore  orders  were  given  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  English  ships,  to  seize  all  Dutch  ships  on 
which  were  provisions,  stores,  ammunition  or  any  other 
thing  belonging  to  or  intended  for  the  enemy :  which  orders 
were  well  obeyed,  and  caused  great  complaints  in  Holland 
against  the  parliament,  who,  however,  were  not  to  be  moved 
from  their  resolution  >.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  1845, 
the  States-General  sent  ambassadors  int6  England,  who, 
though  respectfully  treated  by  the  parliamfetit,  made  no 

»  !PancgyT«cus  Cromwelli,  p.  35.  4to.  1654.  ^  See  Secrets  discovered  ! 

•r  England's  CompUiiit  against  the  States-Geneiial.  4to.  lAmd.  1643. 
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the  nations.    The  war  was  commenced  and 

address  to  it,  biit  repaired  to  the  Mag  at  Oxford,, and,: aft^ir 
abiding  there  six  weeks,  reUirtied  tO  London  14,  HSl^- 
They  thea  presented  '*  Ji  paper  to  each,  of  the  speak^s  o£ 
the  bouses  of  'parliameoit,  with  a  meworaiidum  to  that  de^- 
livered  to  the  house  of  peers,  in  the*e  words :  Delivered  by. 
the  embassadors  of  the  lords,  estates,  unto  Mouasier  the 
Baron  Grey  of  Werk,  speaker^  to  be  cooiipuaicated  to  the» 
lords  of  the  parliament,  this  14  day  of  March,  1643. .  The 
other  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  comwm^,  wit^  a  ii»o-> 
morandum  in  these  words;  DeUveured  by  the  emhassadort 
of  the  lords  estates,  unto  Mr.  William  Leathail,  spe^er,  ta 
be  oommunioated  to  the  S**^  commons  of  parliameiM;.this  I4t 
day  of  March,  l64S/'  To  the  matter  of  tbeae  papers,  tbcr 
lords  and  commons  could  giira  no  ausfi^eri  in  respect  ih^ 
were  not  addressed  to  them  in>  such  word ^  «ithar£brtb« 
nuatter  or  manner,  as  that  they  oooJd  legally,  end  accofdr 
ing  to  the  course  of  parliament,  take  notice  of  thcstn  as  di« 
rected  to  themselves.  However,  that  the  ambassadors 
might  hot  plead  ignorance  concerning  the  fo^rm  of  address, 
the  parliament  were  willing  that  some  of  their  ^embers 
should  repair  to  them,  to  acquaint  them  therewith,  who  di4 
accordingly,  and  left  the  same  ia  writing  ^}th  them :  but 
this  for  the  present  made  uo  alt^^tion  in  their  b^aviovXp' 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1644,  the  ^ambassadpi-^  cai^e  to,  the 
spealccr  of  the  house  of  commons,  ;aa4  by  .hipc^.  pres^nf04 
thek"  service  to  the  parliameni,  prp testing,  their  d.9.3ijr^s  J^ 
do  good  ;  but  that  they  met  wijth  oo;SucG^gs;  j^nd  sp  ^^ 
tbdr  leave  for  Oxford  againv  »  But  when  jbey  p^c/^^v^d  the 
parliament  aumy  to  come  near  to  02;^or^^,  .^hi^r^  they.d^^ii 
were,  with  the  king,  they  came  oat. with  f^MteJbgs  before 
them,  and  moved  the  earl  of  Essiqx^  for  a.t^totar;  *hi?eic* 
oeUenc^  assured  dieiii  thai  it  beloog^d  ijfiily  to  }h^  fMurlia^ 
meat  to  appoint  mch  a  ;tiieaty ..  U^on  thi^  they  r^ptu^ed  td 
Oxford  ;  and  from  thence  they  came  with  their  white,  flags, 
which  wejfe.rstiU*cai:ried*;befQJ^  tbeiiii  all  th^..way.as  th^y. 
passed^  •e^an  siito4be<city  of  Ifondon.    Sfm^>pef;SfQu§  {i^sn 
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carried  on  in  a  manner  equally  honourable  to 

Oxford  came  up  in  their  train,  obnoxioas  to  the  parliatntet. 
"After  their  return  hither,  about  the  igtbof  June/*  sa3's 
the  parliament,  ''they  sent  messages  to  the  hosises,  th^t 
they  had  something  to  deliver  from  your  lordships;  [the 
States  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  declaration  from  whence.  I^ 
transcribe  this  is  addressed}  whereunto,  about  two  or  three 
days  after,  this  answer  was  sent  them  ;  that  die  houses  did 
expect  that  they  should  make  their  demand  of  audi^ce  in 
writing,  with  which  if  the  houses  rested  satisfied,  that  they 
would  come  to  them  as  to  the  parliamentof  England,  audi- 
ence should  be  given  them  in  each  house  apart;  which 
they  did  by  their  writing  dated  the  5th  of  July,  whereby 
they  presented  their  desires  as  to  the  lords  and  commons 
assembled  in  the  parliament  of  England,  and  thereupon  had 
audience  given  them  in  each  house  the  18th  day  of  the 
same  month,  with  a  most  honourable  and  respective  recep* 
tion.  At  the  same  time  they  delivered  their  letters  of  cre- 
dence from  your  lordships,  and  offered  their  intecpositioa 
and  mediation  for  the  composing  the  differences  between 
his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  which  they  left  in  writing, 
together  with  a  memorial  for  reparation  of  damages  sus* 
tained  by  some  merchants  and  masters  of  ships  of  the 
United-provinces,  in  their  ships  and  course  of  trading,  with 
desire  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  for  settling 
the  things  complained  of.*'— -^This  had  the  semblance  jof 
fair  dealing. — But  the  Dutch  ambassadors  were  far  enough 
from  interposing  and  mediating  impartially.  For  in  their 
letters  to  their  masters  they  censured  the  parliament's  pro- 
ceedings, misrepresented  their  designs,  and  made  applica- 
tions for  peace  on  terms  unsuitable  to  the  Safety  and  welfare 
of  the  parliament  \  With  respect  to  the  damages  they  pre- 
tended to  have  sustained  in  their  ships,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  in  a  good  measure  redressed  by  the  parliament,  though 

*  Declafvtion  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  written  to  the  high  and  vugMy 
Lords,  the  StatetrOenen),  kc»  4to.  Xond.  printed  for  La^resoe  ll«i||lock|  ,k$H. 
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those  who  directed  aud  those  wha  executed  it 

they  were  importunately  claqaorous  and  tronblesome  on  thia 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  did  the  ships  of  the  parliaoienl 
damage  to  a  very  considerable  ajBount,  without  making  any 

satisfaction*. 1  have  the  more  willingly  given  the  ao 

count  of  these  matters^  becajuse  the  declarations  in  w.bich 
they  are  contained  are  very  little  known,  and  the  memory 
of  the  facts  like  to  be  lost;  the  declarations^  though  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  English  tongue>  in  point  of  composition, 
being  unaccountably  omitted  in  the  Parliamentary  History,  * 
where  their  importance  justly  intitled  them  to  a  place.    But 
to  return — The  same  inclioatiou  tcj  the  royal  cause  was  dis* 
covered  by  the  Dutch  on  other  occasions.    They  interposed 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  Charles  !• ;  they  made  com-- 
pliments  of  condolence  to  Charles  U.  on  the  murder,  as  they 
called  it,  of  his  royal  father ;  acknowledged  him  to  be  right- 
ful and  lawful  king  of  England  \  and  afforded  him  a  refuge 
in  their  dominions.    "  The  ministers  in  "Holland  came  like^ 
wise  in  a  body  to  the  king,  and  declared  their  detestation  of 
tlie  said  horrid  murder,  and  the  Sunday  following  preached 
in  mo^t.of  the  churches  thereabouts^  against  the  impiety  * 
and  wickedness  thereof:  whereby   the  people  there  wer^ 
very  much  enraged  against  all  that  had  favoured  or  assisted 
any  ways  the  rebels  io  England;  insomuch  that  Strickland 
(their  agent  there)  dared  not  to  go  put  of  hjs  lodging,  for 
iear  the  people  would  tear  him  in  piece^^."    This  was  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  Putch,  as  described  by  Sir 
G.  Radcliff,  in  a  letter  written  from  the  Hague,  Feb.  13-23i 
1648-9.     And  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Dorislaus^  who 
was  seat  over  thither  to  act  as  a  joint-agent  with  Stride* 
land,  was  assassinated  on  the  second  day  of  May  following, 
and  his  murderers  permitted  to  escape ;  though  it  m^st  l(f 
confessed  at  the  same  time,  that  the  States-General  offered 
a  reward  of  a  1000  gilders  for  apprehendin|;  the  assas^n;!^ 

*  A  second  DedaratioD  of  the  lords  and  Commons  of  the  proeeeding  with  the 
Amhe«Midonef  tiMStetfle-Oenerml.  4tOL  Sept  18,  1645;  iORMDde*e8tat# 

^Ifief^fai.l.|v8^.  'fId.iUd. 
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So  that  considering  Ae  valour  an*  wisdom 

and  declared  it  death  for  any  to  harbour  them. ^e  fol- 

Io|wing  extract  from  Wicqnefort,  will  in  a  good  degree  con- 
*rm  what  has  been  here  related. — '^  The  party  of  the  parlia- 
ment at  London  was  already  very  considerable,  when  it  sent 
Walter  Strickland  to  the  Hague  in  the  month  of  September, 
1642 ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  demanded  audience,  Boswell, 
who  was  there  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  opposed 
it,  a^d  represented  that  the  parliament  being  but  a  body 
without  a  soul,  in  the  absence,  and  without  the  king's  wam 
rantry,  had  neither  the  power  to  determine  any  thing  within 
the  country,  nor  the  authority  to  set  on  foot  negotiations 
out  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  permission  of  its  sove- 
reign. Strickland  seeing  that  the  States-General  (to  whom 
he  had  sent  his  letters  of  credence)  returned  him  no  mes* 
sage,  went  one  day  into  one  of  their  ante-rooms,  and  de- 
manded audience.  Tliey  sent  him  word  by  two  deputies, 
that  his  letter  of  credence  not  being  yet  translated  out 
of  English,  the  States  desired  him  to  consider  if  it  might 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  give  in  his  proposals  in  writing, 
that  they  might  be  translated  at  the  same  time :  but  he 
made  answer,  that  he  had  orders  to  deliver  them  by  word  t)f 
mouth,  and  that  if  they  delayed  giving  him  audience  that 
day,  he  would  take  it  as  a  refusal,  and  would  consider  what 
was  proper  for  him  to  do.  This  resolutidn  obliged  the 
States  to  send  him  a  deputy  of  each  province,  to  whom  he 
laid  open  his  commission,  and  left  with  them  his  proposals 
in  writing;  however  he  had  no  public  audience,  notwith- 
nanding  the  deputies  of  the  province  of  Holland  asked  it 
with  as  muchwarmtli  as  himself.  The  States-General  came 
to  some  resolutions  upon  his  memorial^  and  assured  him 
tibey  would  always  observe  an  exact  neutrality  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament.  An  expression  that  gives  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  States  acknowledged  that  there  were  two 
parties  formed  in  England,  and  that,  for  particular  reasons, 
(which  oanntt  be  unknown)  they  bad  moi<e  coBaidenitkm  £ar 
the  one  than  the  other.    They  gave  sufficient  testimopy 
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•exerted^  and  the  success  idiich  attended  the 

thereof  the  second  voyage  the  same  Strickland  made  to  the 
Hagne^  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  king,  which 
had  not  removed  the  difficulties  of  his  admission.  Dori»- 
laus,  his  colleague,  had  been  murthered  there;  so  that 
Strickland,  not  thinking  himself  safe^  made  pressing  in- 
stances to  be  admitted,  and  dispatched.  The  deputies  of 
Holland  seconded  his  instances,  and  continually  represented, 
that  audience  could  not  be  refused  him  without  breaking 
the  neutrality,  which  the  States  had  pronused  to  preserve 
inviolable.  But  all  these  good  offices  were  of  no  use,  for 
the  deputies  of  the  six  other  provinces  declared,  they  could 
come  to  no  resolution  in  an  aftair  of  this  nature  without  the 
express  order  of  their  principals,  who  did  not  explain 
'  themselves  upbn  t^e  matter :  insomuch  that  Strickland  (who 
-was  in  contittual  Uneasiness  on  the  account  of  the  accident 
which  had  happened  to  Dorislaus)  seeing  the  obstinacy  of 
the  six  provinces,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  prince  of 
Orangey  was  invincible,  went  back  to  England.  This  pro* 
ceedtng  of  theirs  was  the  more  surprizing,  because  the  States 
had  an  ambassador  with  the  s^me  parliament,  whose  minis- 
ter they  treated  so  unworthily,  and  which  not  wanting  the 
means  to  resent  it,  soon  revenged  itself  so  cruelly,  that 
there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  repent  of  the  little 
regard  had  been  shewn  to  a  power,  which  made  a  great  p^rt 
t)f  Edrope  ti-emble »." 

The  parliament;  to  whom  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  were  not  unknown,  determined,  if  possible,  to  alter 
their  disposition,  and  bring  them  into  an  union  with  them* 
selves.  For  this  end  it  was  reported  by  the  lord  viscount 
Lisle  from  the  council  of  state,  as  the  opinion  of  that 
council,  "  That  as  the  state  of  affairs  now  stands,  a  public 
minister  besent  from  the  parliament  to  the  present  assembly 
of  the  United  Provinces.  And  it  being  resolved  by  the  par- 
liament that  a  public  minister  be  sent  thither,  it  was  referred 

'  Wicquefort's  EiB^asiador  and  his  Fapctioiis,  p.  7.  feL  Loud.  Hid, 
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coinmonwealth  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in  the  re* 

to  the  council  of  state  to  consider  of  such  persons  as  they 
should  think  fit  to  be  ^ent  frona  the  parlianieat,  and  to  pre- 
pare instructions,  commissiotiSy  and  letters  of  credence  for 
them*."  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  the  council  of  state 
presented  the  lord  chief-justice  St,  John,  and  Walter  Strick- 
land, Esq.  to  be  sent  as  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  the 
United  Provinces,  who  being  approved  of  hy  the  parlia- 
ment, had  their.comroission,  instructions  and  letters  of  ere* 
.dence  delivered  to  them  by  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  liouse,  by 
tJie  command  of  the  parliament^.  "And  to  prevent  »ach 
another  attempt  as  had  been  made  upon  our  former  agent, 
Ibrty  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  attend  him  [St.  John] 
for  his  security  and  honour,  ten  tliousand  pounds  being  de- 
iivered  to  the  lord  ambassadors  steward,  for  the  expence  of 
the  embassy;  .  Yet  this  greaj;  equipage  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  public  affront  which  w^as  offered  him  by  prince 
Edward,  one  of  the  Palatine  family,  as  he  was  passing  the 
streets^."  The  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  March 
14,  165 J,  N.  S.  On  the  20th,  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience  in  the  assembly  of.  the  States-General  at  tlie 
Hague,  where  St.  John,  in  a  very  handsome  sp^ecb^  after 
having  mentioned  the  ancient  alliances  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  mutual  benefit  resulting  from  thence^  de- 
clared *^  That  the  parliament  did  desire  that  ;thts  pioos  and 
strict  confederacy  and  league  of  amity,  derived  from  their 
ancestors  unto  them,  may  from  themselves  be  transmitted 
unto  posterity,  if  God  so  please:  and  such^  said  he,  is  the 
sincere  love  and  gopd  will  which  the  commonwealth  of 
England  beareth  unto  their  neighbours  pf  the  United-Pro^ 
vinces,  begotten  and  conserved  upon  the  grounds  before  ex- 
pressed^ tb^t  they  are  wiUing  to  enter  into  a  more  iniioaate 
alliance  and  nearer  union  with  them  than  formerly  bath 
been,  whereby  a  more  real  and  intrinsical  interest  of  moh  in 
Other,  may  be  contracted  for  their  mutual  good;^*- — rMj 

•Journal,  21  Jan,  16^0,  •  Id.  Fob.  S5,  1650.  «  Ludlim,  toI.  L  p.  344. 
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ductidn    of  Scilly,    Jersey,   Guernsey,   Mau, 

lords,  yoo  see  the  commonwealth  of  England  (notwithstand^ 
ing  the  many  discouragements  they  have  found,  and  jusff 
cause  given  them  of  laying  aside  tlie  thought  of  any  further 
moiioo  of  this  kind)  have  begun  to  you,  and  in  matters  of 
highest  concernment  unto  both ;  led  thereunto,  (such  ia 
the  mercy  of  God)  not  out  of  necessity  but  choice.  This 
their  good-^will  deserves  ail  acceptation  on  your  part,  with 
wUom  it  now  rests,  and  will,  they  doubt  not,  produce  reso- 
lutions answerable  and  timely;  and  whatsoever  issue  it  shall 
please-  God  in  his  wisdom  to  give,  they  shall  always  hare 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  befiYtcd  them,  and 
what  the  welfare  of  the  true  reformed  religion,  and  the 
other  gr£at  and  common  interests  of  both  states  obliged 
them  to  do*."— —The  English  ambassadors  on  the  10th  of 
May  following  proposed  to  the  States-General  that  the  two 
comiDonwealths  might  be  confederated  friends,  joined  and 
allied  together  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  liber- 
ties anU  freedom  of  the  people  of  each,  against  all  whom- 
soever that  shall  attempt  the  disturbance  of  either  state  by 
sea  or  land ;  or  be  declared  enemies  to  the  freedom  and  IK 
berties  of  the  people  living  under  either  of  the  said  govern^ 
ment8^  In  short,  they  proposed  an  intire  union  and/^ali- 
tioQ.  One  article  in  their  proposals  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted.*— " We  propound,"  say  they,  "that  no  rebel  or 
declared;  enemy  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  shall  be 
received  into  or  be  suffered  to  abide  in  any  of  the  castles-; 
towns,  ports,  creeks,  or  other  places  priviledged  or  not  prn 
viledged,  which  the  prince  of  Orange,  princess  Mary,  th« 
reKct  of  William  tale  prince  of  Orange,  or  any  other  per- 
son of  what  degree  soevcfr,'  have  or  hereafter  ishal)  have  or 
posses  by  any  title  whatsoever  within  the  dominions  an4 
jurisdictions  of  the  United^Provinces,  nor  stiffiei^ed  by  the 
said  prince,  princess,  or  any  other  person,  to  be  received 
into  or  .abide  thereiii ;  neither  shall  the  lords  sta^tes  oj^  the 

*>ariiaiiie9tary  Hlstoiy,  vol.  XIX  p.  469, 470.        ^  Thorioe,  vol.  t  p«  182. 
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Virginia  aad  Barfoadoes;   o<mBideriiig,:I  aay^ 

United*Proyiiices^  |»emiit  or  suffer  in  any  of.  the  pl^es 
aforesaid^  any  assistance,  counsel  or  favour,  in  shipji,  men, 
money,  victuals,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  be  given^  by 
the  said  prince  or  princess,  or  any  other  person,  to  any  such 
rebel  or  declared  enemy,  but  shall  openly  and  expresly 
prohibit  and  binder  the  same.  And  if  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  princess  Mary,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  living  or 
remaining  in-  thie  jurisdiction  of  the  United-Proyinces,  or 
under  their  power,  do  to  the  contrary  hereof,  then  as  irell 
the  said  prince  and  princess,  and  all  and  every  such  other 
person  and  persons  so  doing  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  their 
respective  lives,  forfeit  and  lose  all  such  castles,  towns, 
villages,  lands,  and  other  places,  which  they  or  any  of  them 
shall  at  sych  time  have  or  pretend  to  have  by  apy  title  what^ 
soever;  and  likewise  that  no  rebels  or  declared  enemy  of  the 
States  of  the  IJnited-Provinces  shall  be  received  into,  or  be 
suffered  in  any  of  the  castles,  towns,  ports,  or  other  places, 
priviledgedor  not  priviledged,  which  any  person  or  persons, 
of  what  degree  or  quality  soever  he  be,  have  or  slmll  hold 
or  possess  within  the  commonwealth  of  England  or  domi-* 
nion  thereof,  by  any  title  whatsoeve^r,  nor  .suffered  by  any 
such  person  or  persons,  or  any  other,  to11>e  recdved  thei^ 
into^  or  abide  therein,  under  like  penalties'".''  The  States 
General  did  not  seem  at  all  desirous  of  this  coalition,  though 
they  refused  not  to  treat  thereon :  but  while  the  negotiation 
was  cm  foot,  St.  John  receiving  the  affront  above-mentidded^ 
complained  thereof  to  the  Slates  more  than  once^and  as- 
awed  them  that  the  parliament  expected  reparatioo.  The 
ambastadon  also  protested  in  the  name  of  rthe,  common* 
wealth  of  England,  against  the  States  styling  tbeJate  king, 
Charles  h  "  Which  imj^ies,"  said  they,  "that  th««  is  a 
f^ieomd  Cbades  king  of  England." 

in  this  Ipkit^d  4n«iiner,  agre^bly  to  their  instrncftions, 
4id  these  gentlem^en  behave,  and  so  little  were  theydisposed 

«  •  Tborioe,  tol,  I.  p.  183.    Aad  xTomat^  "291!^  Ap.  tfi5U     '     *  "^ 
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t^.  eoAQfWAts  node  both  at  hQioe  and  abroad, 

to  hB,w  ^  sovereignty  of  theur  maMer)  attocked,  ey^  im 
the  most  distant  maniier.  Bat  tbouglx  the  ambasaadccs  were 
extremely  diligeat,  ootbing  to  the  purpose  was  to  be  done 
wiUi  the-  Dutch,  as  appean  by  th^  foUowii^  ex^actof  a 
letter  from  Mr*  Tburloe  ^  Mr*  Walter  Frosty  seqretary  to 
fbe  couqcU  of  state ;  dated  Hagae,  Ji»e  6-16,  1651.  ^^  If 
we  had  hot  by  a  good  pvoyidence  of  God  got  ane  opportu^ 
nity  to  put  this  people  to  a  tryal  by  oar  being  bontinued 
herei  they  might  by  their  last  paper,  whereia  they  offorred 
the  treaty  of  1495,  and  their  large  professions,  past  with 
the  oredvl9|us  people  .of  England  for  some  kind  of  hfHie»4 
men,  and  good  neighbours ;  but  upon  this  oecasion^  I  am 
confident  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  of  the  Soots  mould, 
by  converse  with  whom  and  the  French,  they  have  leanK 
the  art  of  making  huge  professicms,  aod  in  such  a  manner, 
that  men  are  ahnost  necessitated  to  believe  ihea;  and  at 
the  same  time,  intend  to  perform  no  more  of  them  than  ap-> 
parcntly  stands  with  their  .own  ^advantage ;  wbichiyet  I  am 
confident  they  will  not  arrive  at  upon  this  oocaaioii ;.  and  I 
hope  God  will  give  wisdom  to  my  lords  so  to  manage  their 
farewell  in  that  manner,  that  tl^  cinnmonwealth  of  £ng»* 
land  shall  not  lose  either  in  honour  or  interest  upon  this 

occasipn\'' ^The  day  fixed  l;be   second  time,  (for  the 

first  bad  been  expired,  and  a  farther  day  given  at  the  re^ 
<|ue8t  of  the  States)  being  near  at  band,  the  ambaasafdoM 
gave  notice  of  theijc  intended  departure  to  the. States,  ok^ 
pressing  their  sorrow  for  the  unsucoeasfulnese  of  tbair  9/^glhi 
tiation,  an4  their  hopes  that  hereafter  a  treaty  might  be 
concluded.  Whereupon  the  States-General  in  a  dedUoraltion 
justified  their  proceedings;  entreated  the  stay  o^  thefunbasr* 
sadors;  and ,  professed  their  readiness  to  contribute  theic 
best/endeavours  to  perfect  the  treaty.  This  of  cour^.^  p«s(H 
ditcesd.a  recapitulation,  in  which,  after;  shewing  ]^^r  Wn 
satisfactory  the  cmswers  to  their  propositiops  had  b^en, .  thfi 

•TUivlof, r^  L p.  186. 
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and  ttfe  attention  paid  to  ti^  gratidetir  and 

embassadors  condaded'  in  the  following  mtinner:  ''As  to 
their  dissatisfBction  eoocernihg  oar  coming  away,  we  con* 
ceired,  that  we  had  said  enough  therein  to  their  commis* 
sioners^  wboea  they  had  sent  twice  to  ns  about  the  same; 
as  that  the  parliament  had  now  thrice  sent  therr  agents  and 
ministers  unto  them  ;  and  that  as  they  were  no  way  bound 
•to  send  them  unto  them  at  all,  so  was  it  in  their  own  choice 
and  power  to  limit  the  time  of  their  abode.  Neither  were 
they  therein  surprized,  we  having  always  from  the  first  day 
of  cb«  treaty  told  them,  that  our  time  was  limited  atid  but 
short;  attd  that  therefore  a  slow  proceeding  on  their  part 
would  render  the  treaty  fruitless;  and  that  they  had  cause 
rather  to  take  it  as  a  great  expression  of  love  and  friendship 
in  the  parliament,  that  they  alone  had  so  often  and  for  so 
}ong  lime  intended  and  prosecuted  these  matters  of  joint 
mid  equal  concernment  unto  both  states ;  and  iihat  when  the 
commoBwealth  of  England  is  out  of  possession  of  what 
they  ought  to  enjoy  by  the  treaty  of  1495,  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  fall  posaession  of  what  is  of  greatest  advantage 
Unto  them  by  that  treaty;  that  yet  the  commonwealth  of 
England  should  be  content  in  this  friendly  and  amicable 
way  of  a  treaty,  to  seek'  and  expect  from  them  a  perfofrm* 

ance  of  what  is  done  on  their  parts*." When  the  Stages" 

commissioners  came  to  take  leave  of  the  ambassadors  at 
their  departure,  it  is  said  St.  John  spoke  to  them  in  theye 
terms  :  '*  My  lords,  you  have  an  eye  upon  the  event  of  the 
affitifs  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  do  refuse 
the  friendship  we  have  offered.  Now  I  can  assure  you, 
that  many  in  the  parliament  were  of  opinion  that  we  should 
not  have  come  hither,  or  any  ambassadors  to  be  sent  to  yon 
before  they  had  superated  these  matters  between  them  and 
that  king,  and  then  expected  your  ambassadors  to  us.  I 
now  perceive  our  error,  and  that  these  gentletnen  were  in 
the  right :  in  a  short  time  you  shall  see  that  bwinesa  ended, 
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wdt&re  of  tke  mation  in  all  these  ttafinctions; 

and  tben  yoo  wUlconie  to.  us- and  seek  what  we>  have  freely 
offerred)  wfacm  it  skall  perplex  yen'  that  yon  have  refused 
our  proffer*."-— ^(Jn  the  return  of  die  ambassadors,  theyj 
by  order^  attended  the  bouse,  and  sitting  in  their  places  as 
members^  '^St.  Jobn^  the  kird  ambassador  Strickland  stand- 
ing by  hicn,  gaveaaaocount  of  their  liegotiation  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  parliawent  doth  approve  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lords  ambassado)»>  and  that 'they  have  the 
thanks  of  the  house^  for  their  great  and  fakhf^l  service.'^ 
The  proceedings  in  this  treaty  were  also  orda^d  to  be  enter- 
ed in  a  book  by  themselves^  and  all  persons  prohibited  from 
inspecting  the  same  (ejccept  members  of  parliament)  with- 
out leave.  And  the  whole  matter  of  the  report,  and  the 
several  papers,  were  referred  to  the  oooncil  of  state  to  con- 
sij^r  what  was  fit  to  be  done  therein,  for  the  best  advantage 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  rq>ort  the  same  lo  the 
house  ^f— On  the  9th  of  October,  the  libuse  passed  the 
faihous  act  intitled  by  tbem,  f^  Goods  firom  'foreign  parts 
by  whom  to  be  imported :"  prohibking  goods'  to  be  import^ 
ed,  from  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  even  Europe,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  into  England,  Ireland  or  the  domi* 
nions  thereunto  belonging,. but  in  Englisk  i^eseels.  This 
was  the  famoiis  navigation .  act,  of  which  more'  shall  be 
spoken  hereafter.  The  states  being  highly  provoked  'bereat, 
sent  over  ambassadors  to  mitigate  if  possible  the  rigour  of 
•this  law,  and  bring  things  to  an  accommodation.  Com- 
missioners hereupon  were  empowered  by  the  parliament  to 
hear  their  proposals,  and  make  proper  demands  on  the  be- 
half of.  the  commonwealth.  For  demands  they  had  about 
the  Ambdyna  business  ;  the  fishery ;  the  right  of  the  flag  ; 
and  other  matters  in  which  the  interest  an.d  dignity  of  the 
JBnglish  nation  were  concerned.  But  while,  the  negotiation. 
was  carried  on,  in  May  l6d9,,  the  fleets  of  the  two  republics 
being  near  each  other  an  engagement  ensued,  to  the  ad-; 

*  Heath'i  Cbtonicle  of  the  Civil  Wars,  p.  287.  Folio,  Load.  1676.        ^  Journal, 
3d  July.  1651. 
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W0  arofiot  to  wonder  that  men  imputed  tQ  tibiem 

Y^tiitage  of  th#  English,  wboi  sonk  oae  Diitdh  ship  nd  took 
tclOllb^^  Tbe  Dsteh  anbassmkrs,.  alannod  at  tbia  en* 
c^mmter,  which  had  turned  out. so  nnexpoctedly  to  their 
dtsgmc«i  put  in  wveral  papers  to  the  cooocii  of  ^tate, 
"  ProtQstisg  that  what  happened  was  without  tlie  knowledge 
ted  againftt  the  wiUs  of  theh:  masters  $  that  'twa9  with  grief 
and  a»toaiihtiieat  tbejr  had  heanl  the  fatal  news  of  that 
mh  aeUon;  thaA  thej  were  greatly  desiroos  of  ooaclndtng 
tttioga  in  an  HMdcable  aftaaaer,  and  therefore  requested  that 
hy  M  atfea»9  the  bvsihesd  of  the  ooneludiii^  of  the  treal;j  be 
pot  off,  mi  that  aaoh  nnfortuaate  miscbanees  may  be 
aroidedi  and  an  etarlaating  peace  establtshed  between  hotU 
liiA  MliplMi,"  But  Mltle  heed  was  given  to  these  reqoe^ 
cff  apok>gk»«  By  admiral  Blake'a  relatieii ;  by  the  iniiorma* 
tton  of  two  Pttloh  captains,  prisooers,  taken  before  genqral 
Cromwell^  aad  Dennis  Bond,  Saq.  at  DkiTer,  May  ^^  l65fl$ 
and  ffoai  sevesal  o«her  eaaaunations  taken  ak  that  tiaseb 
Wfeie  the  same  geatieoien,  it  appearijig  that  ibe  Putoh 
sought  a»  opiportiiftity'  to^  quarrel,  and  to  .brave  os  npoa  ouc 
own  camttf  the  parUament  retoxned  the  follawing  answer  to 
the  pi^s  of  theif  aasha9sadors.-r«r-*^  The  parliaflsens  oi 
Ibc  comasoBweakh  of  England,  calling  to  mind  with  what 
eontaattcd  damonalraitidns  of  fneodd^p^  aad  aincefe  affeoi- 
tioa3#  ffoot  tbc  very  begjinnlng  of  Ib^r  intestine  tsooblcs 
thosr  ba^fe  pvooaeded  towards  their  neigbbonn  of  the-Uniteii^ 
]pf  ovinQes»  omitting  nothing  on  their  part  that  might 


■  The  Dutch  account,  as  given  in  fiurcbett,  is  as  fpllows :  "  Van  Troinp  put 
to  sea  «it1k  the  fleet,  to  Convoy  home  ««ie  merehaat  riiipi,  b«t  hstfonkn  to 
syqid  tnglgss  mtit  tbft  BsgliMi,  Ifpcesitle,  andioiaytliesMslfniiectSo^Mr 
l«^,  '4  h^cbancea  tq m^et  Hl^em  ii|  the  narani  sea^  He  iviMfocaaA \icrm.tmmfat 
on  th^  En|lUh  coast^  but  quitted  it  again  as  soon  as  possibl^^  and  made  towards 
Calais ;  but  being  informed  that  the  English  were  pursuing  some  merchant  ships, 
he  atlvanodd  te^  their  relief,  and  met  Mfetke  with  the  KngH^  Sert,  who  bad  cnlen 
fth» fMtcb  say) tp stlsch them-  TroMp  piepand  ta  give theusual hnuoars textile 
nDflishiif  g,  Msd  fBdU^re4  one  of  hit  captains^  to  go  on  board,  ivitb  a  compliaueit  ta 
the  Enclish  admiral ;  but  Blake  having  no  regard  to  these  marks  of  submission, 
irp4  twice  at  IVomp's  ship,  who  mdde  Ao  return  titi'  he  had  teet^tvd  a  thM  ahot, 
and  then  the  fight  began."— —Naval  History,  p.  293. 

5  ■'     •    ^ 
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time  td  n  godd  corfespotiAmce  with  them,  mi  toa  gto#ttt^ 
tip  into  a  mof^  near  irad  strict  udion  tfaeio  fbrffidiAjr^  do  ftad 
tlieihswat^s^  mttch  fenrprifiseid  with  the  MsntlA^l^  tetttmft  tiufct 
have  been  made  thereunto,  and  e§p0ciuily  at  the  a<^  ^ 
hostility  ]m^iy  ooituniued  in  the  very  roads  of  EngUnd  upon 
the  fleet  of  this  commoQweaitb,  the  matter  of  iafil  whereof 
stated  in  clear  proofs,  is  heveunto  annexed;  [they  are 
Blake's  letter,  and  depositions  just  above  mentioned]  upon 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration  of  all,  and  of  the 
several  papers  delivered  in  by  your  excellencies  to  the 
council  of  state,  the  parliament  thinks  fit  to  give  this 
answer  to  those  papers :  The  parliament,  as  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  a  charitable  construction  of  the  expreraions . 
used  in  tbe  said  papers,  endeavouring  to  r^resent  the  late 
engagement  of  the  fleets  to  have  happened  without  the 
knowledge,  and  against  the  .mind  of  your  superionra;  ao 
when  they  consider  how  disagreeable  to  that  profession  the 
resolutions  and  actions  of  your  state  and  their  ministers  at 
sea  have  been,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  treaty  offerred  by 
themselves,  and  managed  here  by  your  ex6ellenciefi,  the 
ejEtraordinary  preparations  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of 
men  of  war,  without  any  visible  occasion  but  what  doth  now  < 
appear  (a  just  ground  of  jealousie  in  your  own  ju<lgipent% 
when  your  lordships  pretended  to  excuse  it)iU^  the  instrue- 
tions  tbemselvea  given  by  your  said  superiours  to  their 
commanders  at  sea,  do  find  too  z&uch  cans^  to  believe 
that  the  lords,,  the  states  general  ai  the  United-Provinces, 
have  an  intention,  by  iorce  to  usurp  the  known  rights  of 
£ng:iand  in  the  seas,  to  destroy  the  fleets  that  are,  under 
Cod,  their  walls  .and  bulwarks,  and  th^eby  expose  this 
eomnionwedlth  to  invasion  atth^ir  pleasfure,  as  by  this  late 
action  they  have  attempted,  to  do :  whereupon  tht  parlia- 
ment conceive '  they  are  obliged  to  endeavour,  with  (rod^s 
assistance,  as  they  shaQ  have  ppportunity,  to  seek  repara- 
tf(^  €^  #hef'W#dliigs  ilnxMty  siiffnredy  and  w^^titj  ihnf  die. 
Iik6  he  not  MtmpteA  for  the  (ttttire.  Nawttbrf^ig,  #Jfli 
this  mind  and  deske,  thai  all  differences  betwixt  the  fi^tiofil 
Hifty  (if  poffftbly)  ho  pceeeikbly  and  friead^  covposedy  49 

s2 
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God  by  bis. providence  shall  opiea  a  way  thereimto,  aad 
cir€umstft(ice»  shall  be  conducing  tx>  render  such  endeavours 
less  dilatory,  and  more  effoctuftl  than  those  of  this  kind 
heretofore  used  have  been. 

HEN,  scoB£Lt>  clenc.  Pafliamenti^n* 

This  declaration  does  honour  to  the  parliament,  who  had 
ordered  all  Dutch  ships  to  be  seized  on  hearing  of  the  late 
action  at  sea,  and  from  henceforth  determined  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  the  states  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  Sir  Henry 
Vape,-  who  made  so  great  a  figure  during  these  times,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  director  and  manager  of  this 
war,  whose  constant  judgment  it  was,  "That  the  interest 
of  England  and  the  United-Provinces  were  as  irreconcile- 
able  as  those  of  rivals,  trade  being  to  both  nations,  what  a 
mistress  is  unto  lovers ;  that  there  never  could  intervene  any 
durable  peace,  except  both  nations  did  unite  by  coalition, 
or  the  English  subjugate  the  others  and  reduce  them  into 
a  province,  or  by  strict  cotiditions  and  contrivances  ensure 
themselves  against  the  gfowth  and  future  puissance  of  the 
Dutch  ^'^  How  great  the  disinterestedness  of  Vane  was, 
how  solicitolis  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  how  much 
bent*  that  th^  public  might  be  served  on  the  easiest  and 
best  terms,  appeiars  from  the  following  anecdote:  "  The 
fees  of  his  office  were;  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  four-pence 
in  the*  pound,  which  by  reason  of  this  war  honestly  amount- 
ed to  little  less  than  30,000/.  per  annum;  but  Sir  Henry 
Vane  looked  upon  it  as  too  much  for  a  private  subject,  and 
therefore  very  generously  gave  up  his  patent  (which  he  had 
for  life  from  king  Charles  I.)  to  the  parliament,  desiring 
but  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  an  agent  he  had 
bred  tip  to  the*  business,  and  the  remainder  to  go  to  the 
public.  This  was  done,  and  the  method  of  a  fixed  salary 
has  continued  ever  since  in  that  office  ^.'*    This  was  indeed 

»  The  Aoswec  of  tli9«Pirii»meiit  to  tlwee  Papen  delirerad  bf  Um  AnAmasmkn 

of  the  Uoited-Provioces,  Lond.  printed  for  John  Field.  4to.  1652.,  ^  Stubbs'i 
FarUier  Justification  of  the  War  with  the  United-Netherlands,  p.  119.  4to.  Lood. 
1673.  ^'Collins's  Peeragei  toI.  V.  p.  303.  Sto.  Lond.  1756;  ■  .In  fh^ 

JHumals  we  find  '<  That  upon  a  petiti<^  cf  Sir  Heniy  V««e«  kniglit,  treaiuver^ 

the 
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a  rare  example  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  harBly  to  be" 
believed^in  this  age,  in  which  patriots  and  courtiers  have 
scrambled  for  places,  preferments,  bonusses,  &c.  in  such' 
an  open  arid  shameless  manner,   as  to  have  rendered  it\ 
doubtful  whether  all  pretensions  to  public  spirit,  were  not 

veils  to  ambition  and  avarice. ■ — But  to  proceed. 

Fleets  were  now  fitted  out,  both  by  England  and  Holland, 
and  such  noble  exploits  were  done  by  Blake  and  others,  as 
have  rendered  their  memories  dear  to  all  true  lovers  of  their 
country.  The  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our 
common  histories,  and  thither  1  must  refer  the  reader 
desirous  of  information  on  this  subject.  Whilst  the  war 
was  carrying  on  in  a  manner  glorious  to  the  English  com- 
monwealth, the  parliament  T)mitted  nothing  which  might 
make  it  terminate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  all  future 
disputes  between  the  two  nations.  With  grieat  diligence 
and  dexterity  they  got  intelligence  of  the  most  private 
designs  and  resolutions  of  the  enemy,  and  took'  as  much 
care  as  possible  to  conceal  their  own ;  nor  would  they  abate 
the  least  in  their  proposals  for  peace,  though  applied  to 
most  submissively  by  ambassadors  sent  from  the  states  for 
that  purpose.    The  following  extracts  will  abundantly  con- 

the  navy,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  navy ,  to  consider  of  this  petition, 
and  how  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  uavy  may  he  managed  for  the  futare,  for 
the  best  pi'ofit  and  least  charge  of  the  commonwealth  ;  aod.4»hat  salary  is  fit  to 
be  allowed  for  the  execotion  thereof  j  and  also  to  consider  what  compensation  is 
fit  to  be  given  unto  the  petitioner,  out  of  that  office,  or  otherwise,  in  conrideration 
of  his  right  in  the  said  office."  This  was  on  the  STtb  of  Jane,  ]  650.  On  the  1  l»t|i 
of  Joly  following,  the  ccnnmittee  ma4e  their  report,  and  the  house  resolved, 
••  That  as  a  fit  compensation  to  be  given  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  for  the  surrender  of  his  right  in  the  said  place,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
profit  which  wSU  thnreby  accrne  to  the  state,  there  be  settled  on  the  said  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  to  the  clear  yearly  value  oC  twelve 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  over  and  above  all  charges  and  reprises,  out  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  late  deans  and  chapters."— «— It  was  also  resolved,  '*  That 
a  fit  and  able  person  should  be  appointed  treasnrer  of  the  navy,  who  should 
pefwhally  attend  upon  that  employment,  and  be  allowed  4br  the  entertainment  and 
salary,  far  htmeelf,  bis  deputies  and  clerks,  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  tn 
lien  of  all  salaries,  fees^  and  other  prefits  formerly  belpnging  to  the  place  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy."— -—We  see  by  this,  Mr.  CoUins  has  not  been  sufficiently 
exact. 
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amb^s^^h  w  ft  letter  t«  N.  Rnj^s^b,  d»te4  W«tmi»»tcr, 
J^jr4,  J653^,  N.S.  say,  "  VVe  axe  objig^  to  advise ibeir 
ti^bwd  migbty  lo^^dsbips  that  mea  here  have  fuUknpw^ 

iip^n  tte  ftfl^h  of  JuneV*  In  a  letter  of  iptelligeoce  from 
t^  JH^gfiiif  d^ted  tbe  S8th  of  <be  ^apie  month,  we  reacl 
if\y^  fcmftHfs;  *'  What  ^  bftvc  always  feared  w  qow  wm^  to 
p^.s>,  <;l?^t  lntiflW^ioa  should  b^  given  here  of  tlie  goo4 
iat^%e9K?^  jpu  b^ve  tbw?  of  tba affairs  bere.  Our  deputies 
tiiere  hay(^  written  bither  to  tbese  states,  that  th^y  have 
^r^n^e  ftxTO  their  frij^nda  in  Cugland,  that  aU  the  secret 
apt^qg?  b«e,  a»rt  Wi;e.  \t  possible,  the  very  tbK^gbts  of 
^be^^  s^^a^tes  are  Hiost  e:i^a(:tly  and  weekly  presente4  ia 
wrVung  to,  ^bf  PP wcel  pf  state  there-  This  was  bQtly  de-. 
t)^(ed  ia  the  assembly,  every  op^e  asking  the  o|hei;,i  who 
he^^yed  th^m ;  aofd  some  qnarr^ls  were  like  to  arise^  b«t  a 
ffs^f  qf  cocoppsiyre  w^  madej  and  orders  given  for  strict 
«^pesy  in  all  th^ir  p^oc^ing§.{  so  that  pwcb  diffi<?ulty  will 
^e  f^  fHi^i^i^g  you;  bow^yer  I  ^hall  attea^pjt  always  to 
S?rye  i^m  ^  \px^  as  X  can.  But  if  yqu  h^ve  not  secresy, 
ji?Uj  ^p9  ^qt^  w<;«thy  of  ^bep|o6t  thereof-  Our  deputies  there 
begin  to  give  very  good  intelligence  from  London,  however 
Aey  get  it^.'^  The  ]8th  of  this  moofeb,  we  find  the  follow* 
ing  short  letter  written  by  Beverning,  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
t9  Mr.  GeitaFd,  CiP(|U.e  at  Goude.  "  Sir,  I  dj^re  not  write 
m»^  ui^H(«*  AU  our  acrti^o^  are  spied*  We.b^ve  spie^  set 
to  watch  us  in  ouf  houses.  We  cannot  be  certain  of  any 
thbig  that  we  do,  that  it  shall  not  be  either  known  or 
Wisc^^ry,  If  yon  please  tq  have  any  thing  sent  you  from 
beooe^  tba^  this  oountry  aSbrde,  pcay  let  m»  k|w^w  it%''--»F— 
We  «•  not  however  to  suppose  b«t  scnne  intelligence  was 
l^otten  by  these  aipbassadors^  Money  ^qes  wonders,  and 
fll^ttery  is  all  ppw,^rful-  Th^y  who  oan  4«xterQttsly  apply  the 
9Ai  9^d  tb^  adsMsr,  need  uAi  £ear  of  ioipfi  mw^^^  The 
foliowiog  passage  will  shew  that  t^y  weie  osdered  to  be  on 
the  look  9ut^  apd  that  they  l^ad  not  b^n  idle:    It  was 

*  Thmtoe,  roL  L  p.  9161.  ^  Id,  jk  359.  yd.^  939^ 
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wrhtai  from  the  Hague,  Oetober  SU  N.S.  aai  nUema  \a 
come  froai  thfi  Mime  hand  which  sent  that  of  the  SSth  eC 
July  jMt  ineotloaed* 

^*  Sifiee  my  ]a»t  to  yoa^  the  post  immediately  btfom 
diisy  great  diligence  is  used  and  secret  enquiry  made,  hoilF 
yoar  council  of  state  comes  by  the  secret  rssioliitiona  ^i  thia 
state,  and  the  letters  of  their  public  ministers  abroad;  and 
onr  depatiea  wha  are  gone  to  Englsad  ItaYe  iil  charge  tddo 
their  utmost  tfaete^  whatever  it  costs  to  find  it  oat»  Of 
which  I  advertize  yon  very  aei iouslyy  to  thd  e»d  fatreaftnt 
these  sveveis  be<  niyt  read  in  open  oo«meil,  add  thiit  f^reveii^ 
tioa  amy  be,  least  the  deputies  might  learn,  itoth  thetfi^ 
that  tdid  to  them  psrt^  how  to  discover  the  Whole.  -  Bvil 
hope  and  believe  i  am  not  betrayed,  so  as  to  be  ftoowll  bj^ 
name  or  description  to  aliy  of  the  conneil,  since  soaie  «f 
them  are  so  kind  as  to  tell  all  they  ktrow  to  fbe  Dotdy 
deputies,  to  dieir  advantage.  I  can  swaar  the  twd  depntlite 
standing  these  did  write  at  fall,  what  I  gaVe  yo«  in  m^ 
bttt;  but  this  notwithstanding,  all  tbeehi^  of  their  bi2sl<& 
aess  shidl  be  bad  one  way  or  other,  if  yon  do  not  spoil  att 
there*  as  wdl  was  attempted  "^/'-"-^^^-And  how  mnoh  the 
parliament  were  ccmccrdfed  for  the  honour'  and  interest  tii  tfad 
nation  appeared  6om  their  deraandiog  as  preliminaries  to  d 
treaty,  ttiat  the  Dutch  should  call  back  their  ships;  make 
reparation  for  damages,  and  satisfiietion  for  the  expences 
England  bad  been  put  to  defend  herself  and  «(<aklt^  hat 
rigbts  V^'-'A^-^Amoug  the  articles  insisted  on  by  the  En^islk 
was  die  following.  '^  That  the  ships  and  vessels  of  tfad 
said  Unit^-*PfoviDces,  as  well  men  of  war,  as  others>  be 
they  single  ships,  or  in  fleets,  meeting  at  8e»  wMi  any  of 
the  ships  of  war  of  tiiis^tate  of  England,  or  in  their  servioi 
artd  weaving  the  flag,  shall  strike  the  flag,  and  lo#er  their 
topsail  tmxXi  they  be  passed  by,  add  shall  likewise  submit 
theJGQSelves  to  be  visited  if  thereto  rcMpiitfed,  and  perform  all 
other  respects  due  to  the  said  oonsmottwealth  of  England, 
to  whom  ,the  dominion  and  sovereignty  off  tise  Bfitiih  seas 
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bdong.'*  To  this  article,  the  Dutch  ambassadoi?,  Novemr 
beri'22,  l663,  did  not  make  any  exception^  eitjier  to  the 
striking  of  the  flag,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  aea;  but  they 
proteiN^ed  dgainst  the  visiting  their  ships,  as  repagxiant  to 
the  practide  of  their  countiy,  and  subject  to  a  ihQusand 
disorders  and  disputes,  and  inji^ries  to  their  state;  besides 
tfae'visiting  is  n6t  to  be  reciptoial.  Whereupon  Cromwell 
in  the  name  of  the  commissioners  replied,  that  the  searching 
of  their  ships  was  no  new  thing ;  but  an  undoubted  right 
which  naturally  followed  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
the  which  did  apperUto  to  England:  it  was  likewise  an 
^ux  of  the  same  dominion,  for  the  English  to  prescribe  to 
them,  with  what  number  of  ships  of  war  they  should  pass 
the  British  seas:  that  they  ought  to  be  much  more  zealous 
now  for  the  asserting  of  the  said  antient  dominion  of  the 
sea  ia ail  its  branches;  because  it  had  been  so  lately  and  so 
notoriously  disputed  and  invaded.  And  whereas  the  am-^ 
bassadord  had  somewhat  boastingly  said  in  their  n^emorial, 
that  their  people  were  of  such  generosity  that  they  would 
never  endure  such  terms :  to  this  Cromwell  said  he  would 
reply  no  more,  than  that  we  were  Englishmen,  and  had  not 
lost  our  courage^  V  The  parliament  insisted  likewise  that 
the.  Dutch  should  pay  for  licence  to  fish  upon  the  British 
coasts,  and  suspended  the  .treaty,  on  account  of  their  un- 
willingness to  agree  thereunto,  though  it  is  asserted  they 
offered  500fiOOL  to  procure  amity  and  friendship  with 
England^.  These  demands  of  the  parliament  may  seem 
high,  but  they  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves  to  tlie 
world,  by  causing  Selden's  '*  Mare  Clausum  seu  de  Dominic 
Maris"  to  be  translated  into  English,  by-  Marchamont 
Nedham.  This,  by  special  command,  was  published  in 
November  1652.  In  a  fine  and  spirited  dedtciation  ^^  to  the 
supi-eam  authority  of  the  nation,  the  parlianient  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,"  the  translator  observes,  ^'  it  is 
a  gallant  sight  to  see  the  sword  and  pen  in  victorious  equi- 
page together;  for  this  subdues  the  souls  of  men  by  reason, 

*  Stubbs's  Fartber  Justification,  p.  59,  60.  ^  Id.  p.  65. 
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the  greatest  designs,  and  such  as  would  carry 

that-  only,  their  bodies  by  foroe.  The  pen  it  is  which 
manifests  ihe.  right  of  tilings ;  and,  when  that  is  once  cleared, 
it  gives  spurft  to  resolution^  beoaase  men  ar^  never  raised  to 
so  high  a  piiteh  of  action,  j|ft  when  they  are  petftBaded,  that 
they  engage  in^  a  righteous  cause;  according  to  that  old 
versick,  '    .       ■  • 

"  Prangit  &  attollit  vii-es  in  milite  causa. 

*^  Wherefore,  seeing  yon  (right  honourable)  have  bad  so 
frequent  experience  of  the  truth  of  this  in  our  late  war*, 
wherein  the  pen  militant  hath  had  as  many  sharp  rencounters 
as  the  sword,  and  •  bbrn^  away  as  many  trophies  from  home- 
bred enemiesi  in  prosecution  of  your  most  righteous  cause 
by  land,  certainly  you  will  yield  it  no  less  necessary,  for 
the: instruction  of  this  generous  and  ingenious  people,  in 
vindicating  your  just  rights  by  sea  agsiinst  the  vain  pre- 
tences, and  projects  of  encroaching  neighbotrrs.  *  For,  what 
true  English-  heart  will  not  swell,  when  it  shall  be  made 
clear  and  evident'  (as  in  this  book)  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  flowing  about  this  island,  hath,  in  all  times,  whereof 
there  remains  any  written  testimony ,  both  before  the  old 
Roman  invasion  and  since,  under  every  revolution,  down  to 
the  present  age,  been  held  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world,  as  an  inseparable  appendant  of  the  British  empiref^ 
and  that,  by  virtue  thereof,  the  kings  of  England  sue* 
cessively  have  had  the  sovereign  guard  of  the  seas;  that 
they  baye  imposed  taxes  and  tributes  upon  all  ships  passing 
and, fishing  therein;  that  they  have  obstruct€fd  and  opened 
the  passage  thereof  to  strangers,  at  their  own  pleasure,  and 
done  all  other  things  that  may  testify  an  absolute  sea- 
dominipn;  what  English  heart  (I  say)  can  consider  these 
things,  tog^her  with  the  late  actings  of  the  Netherlanders, 
set  forth  in  your  publick  declaration,  and  not  be  inflamed 
with  an  indignation  answerable  to  their  insolence;  that 
these  people,  raised  oi|t  of  the  dust  at  first  into  a  state  of 
liberty,  and  at  length  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  felicity. 
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tbem  to  the  piiwacle  of  glory  *^ — ^And,  if  we  tarn 

by  tbe  acm3>  and  beoeroleiioe  of  biglaiKl;^  or  that  tiiisy»  who, 
ia  tixues  pasty  dunt  never  «a4er  our  seas  to  toucb  a  h^mg, 
mtboai  lieoiiee  first  obtained  by  petition  firon  the  goveroot 
of  Sca^boroiigh-Castk^  shookl  i|pv  pressme  ta  invade  tbem 
ivitb  aimed  fleets^  aod^  bjr  a  mostuujast  war,  bid  defiance 
to  the  united  powers  of  these  three  nations  *  r"-—^Bwt, 
whilst  the  parliament  were  thus  labouring  for  tbe  public 
welfare,  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  power  by  Cromwell, 
and^deprived  of  a  glory  they  well  desenred,  that  of  finishing 
a  fi^oeceBsful^  wett-coiidaeted  war,  by  a  safe  and  advantageoos 
peace. 

^^  Vaat  designs  were  iaiputed  to  tbe  eotnmonwealtb.] 
Nelhing  can  give  ns  a  better  idea  oS  tbe  light  in  wUeh  Bag* 
land  was  viewed  abroad,  than  the  foUowtng  passages  ^om 
Sorbiere.  They  are  takeji  from  a  letter  written  by  kim  t^ 
the  oekborted   M.  de  CouroeUes^  al  Amsterdwi,  ctated 

Orange,.  July  1>  l662.» *'  The  English  repoblteatis  took 

thlag&  exactly  ngbt;  and  that,  in  order  ti>the  aocompMsFb- 
ing  qf  a  des^n^  that  would  take  up  aU  theiv  Ivfe-time  (fee 
fiuxsh.f^t  of  men  ought  never  to  conceive  mean  ooes^  after  the 
ftxeeutiioa  whereof  they  ouist  be  pot  to  the  trotrbte  of  im>- 
jectiiBig  a  n(ew>.  oc  live,  lazily,  aosd  be  exposed  to  conspiffaeies 
.  a^g^inist  ihem)  they  tlmugfat  it  wcrald  be  their  best  way  to  be^ 
g}n  with  the  ruin  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  biy  next 
their  coasts,  and  flourished  in  trade  above  any  other 
country  in  the  wovldi;  and,  wben  once  they  he^  effected 
this^  they  wem  in  hopes  they  shouhi  eaeiiy  remove  any  t^ 
^tacle  in  thoir  way  tor  atti^n  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  seas :  inso* 
umch^  that^  if  the  fortune  of  war  ^ouM)  fovout  their  first 
enterprises,  I  do  no«  tkisik  they  have  any  design^  to*  make  a 
peaoe  with  a  nation  they  have  a  mind  utterly  co  des^Foy, 
afid  to  whom  tliey  wiU  propose  sndb  bard  terms^lhat,  upon 
the  fc&isal  of  themy  jwi  wiU,.  ait  lasli^  find  them  prepared-  te 

•^Of  iba  Boniniimi  w  OmMtrsliip  of  tbs  Ste*    >MMf,*l4mimi  MnM  hj 
Willian  Pn-Gaiid,!  hf^  Uie  »pp(HDtBka[it  of  tbe  Comcil  oC  iHalie. 
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cmr  eye?  to  their  conduct  at  home,  we  shall  find  it 

make' terrible  dQ«cenU  indivers  parte  of  ZeiLlaod,  and  North 
tioHaiujIy  ta  break  the  banks,  and  the  other  djkes,  that  keep 
dae  fl^t  CQBfntry  fpom  being  drowned.  There  need*  qo  more 
tfftan  this  sort  of  blood  Jetting  to  make  Arasterdam,  and  at) 
the  other  cities,  desolate,  f^or^  it  would  aignify  littk  to 
them  tp  sei^e  the  Briil,  or  some  other  place,  seeing  tbetf 
deaiga  19  tq  destroy  the  trade  of  Hollandi  and  to  transfer  U 
in|q  their  own  country ;  and  it  would  be  of  little  importance 
to  them,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should,  in  the  mean  iina^t 
recover  the  seven  provinces ;  that  the  merchants  of  Amatei^ 
^m  should  remove  to  Antwerp,  and  the  mannfacUires  of 
Lejf^en  and  Harlem  to  Ghent  and  Bruges :  for  it  woald  xe« 
quire  fwny  years  to  settle  things  there,  and  the  Englijsk 
mouM  ha^e  opportunity  enough  to  hinder  tliem  from  having 
any  qeceseary  materials,  but  soch  as  passed  through  theii 
own  kenda,  and  their,  maanfactures  to  be  transported  any 
where  hut.  in  English  botton^ :  for  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
theqi  la  «lop  up  the  mouths  of  the  ports,  and  to  go  up  the 
Sehelde,  even  in  sight  of  Antwerp^  from  whence  nothing 
mwt  eome  out  but  will  be  taken  by  their  shipa*  By  ibis 
men9%  apd  theuouon  I  have  of  their  designs,  no  nation  in 
the  world,  iua  few  years  timie,  would  have  any  seamen,,  sbijp^^ 
Of  ^klil  in  maritme  affairs,  besides  themselves :  for  HoMaad 
beieg  eutirely  coined,  the  Dutch  muat  serve  on  board  their 
41oets»  oud  all  the  sbip*%vrigh|s^sail«makersaodropie«makeiS^ 
nfonld  he  obliged  to  go  and  earn  their  living  iu  the  sea^poit 
%9mw^Q(  England ;  andtbia  they  would  be  the  naore  inclined 
to  do,  because  there  ia  more  wages  given  theipe,  and  people 
liiie  better.  When  this  noble  and  rich  ppovinoe,,whiicfa^ 
withAV^.ihe  extent  of  lesa  than  five  and  twenty  leagues^  c€»- 
tai^s.  ej^teen  large  toww,  and  £onr  hundred  viUages,.of 
which^  tA«e  tilQ^ue  Im  tb^  fi.neBt  in  the  worldi,  shidt  be  nedueed 
to  thi^  84d  plight,^  it's  theu  Ukely  the  £o|;Usb  will  tarn  (bear 
^rms  aflniwit  D&^ftmk,  in  order  ta  seiaie  the  Sui»dt,eithei!  by 
muuK  §o9G»P  or  va^her  some  tiPeatgr,  by  which  Ihcy  win  be 
iviUinig  to.  give  the  king  more  than  the  profit  itbrought  him. 
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equally  admirable.     By  deeds  of  peace  tliey  at* 

but,  at  the  same  time,  will  oblige  Norway  to  sell  their  wood 
to  no  other  nation  but  the  Eilglish.  The  cities  of  Embden, 
Bremen,  Hamburgh,  Lubec,  all  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden,  durst  appear  no  longer  at 
sea,  but  under  English  colours  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  formida- 
ble republic  will  be  content,  in  consideration  of  her  com- 
missions granted  to  them,  to  receive  certain  duties  from  the 
goods  she  allows  them  in  her  name  to  transport,  only  along 
these  northern  parts.  They  will  in  time  send  a  more  power- 
ful fleet  to  block  up  the  river  of  Lisbon,  while  another  sails 
to  Brasil,  Guinea,  and  the  East-Indies,  with  a  design  to 
spare  the  Portugucze  merchants,  and  the  East  India  com- 
panies, the  labour  of  transporting  the  sugars,  silks,  spices, 
and  other  commodities,  they  come  thither  for,  into  Europe: 
and  if  Spain  pretends  to  say  any  thing  against  them,  they 
will,  without  any  more  ado,  seize  the  Streights  mouth,  and 
send  an  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, out  of  which  they  can  very  easily  drive  the  naval  force 
of  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  were  they  all  joined  to- 
gether against  them.  The  English  having  in  this  manner 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  the  trade  of  all  the 
European  nations,  and  part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  :  all  the 
earth  must  submit  to  them,  work  for  nobody  but  them,  and 
they'll,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  their  ports,  and  sweep 
away  all  their  treasure:  every  thing  that  is  rare,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  produced  either  by  art  or  nature,  will 
be  reserved  for  England,  which  will  be  the  only  country 
that  can  purchase  them,  or  possess  them  of  their  own.  For, 
as  we  see,  that  gince  the  settling  of  trade  in  Holland,  that 
province  is  become  the  store-house  for  linneh,  woollen, 
and  all  sorts  of  manufactures;  though  there  is  neither  flax, 
wool,  nor,  in  a  manner,  any  other  commodities  which  they 
work  up,  grows  there,  but  they  must  fetch  them  from  other 
countries;  so  eveiy  thing  that  England  wants  at  this  time 
will  abound  there,  artd  the  best  artificers  will  flock  thither; 
in  so  much,  that,  if  they  would  have  an}'  fine  linnen,  or  good 
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tempted  to  settle  and  perpetuate  the  felicity 

cloth  for  wear,  in  another  pountry;  the  flax  and  wool  was  to 
be  sent  to  be  manufactured  in  England.  Pray,  consider 
then,  what  vast  weajth  this  country  must  acqujire  in.les^ 
than  fifty. years?  and  how  miserable  must  the  rest  of  Eu^ 
rope  be,  since  they  can  transport  nothing  by  se^,  from,  on^ 
nation  to  another,  but  in  English. ships?  They  will  always 
have  money  to  receive  in  all  the  ports  they  come  at,  and 
never  leave  any  of  their  own  :there :  what  the  English  want 
they'll  make  compensation  for,  by  way  of  exchange,  or  reap 
dily  send  over  into  England  upon  the  score  of  the  manu- 
factures there  they  have  occasion  for ;  as  we  have  seen  the 
Dutch  East-India  company  have  pearl  and  precious  stones, 
in  retujrn  for  some  wares  sent  into  those  countries,  whicH 
they  £ot  fitted  up  at. Amsterdam,  and  then  sold  them  at  a 
very  dear  rate  in  those  places  whence  they  were  first  brought, 
and  where  there  is  not  that  perfection  of  workmanship  a^ 
there  is  with  us.  Hundreds  of  ships  richly  laden  will  daily 
put  into  the  Thames,  and  other  porte  of  this  jfortanat^ 
island ;  and  the  general  can  scarpe  ever  lose  thq  sighf  of  his 
forces,  whiph,  I  may  say,,  rfeturn  every  evening  to  lie  at 
home;  for  they  stay  no  longer  in  foreign  parts  than  to  re? 
fresh  themselves,  to^  vend  their  goods,  and  to  take  in  new 
cargoes.  They  will  be  no  way  sollicitous  of  making  con- 
quests by  land,  that  they  may  save  the  charge  of  maintain? 
ing  them,  seeing  they  are  sure  of  reaping  the  ptofits  of  them; 
neither  will  they  plant.any  colonies,  and  ease  their  country, 
as  populous  as  ^tis  grown,  of  the  vast  multitudes  that  are  ii) 
it,  because  the  produce  of  all  Europe  is  consumed  there, 
aad  their  great  naval  trade  renders  their  stores  inexhaustible^ 
In  tji^e.  mean  .time,  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  will/iaa 
manner,  become  like  the  sea  coasts  of  An^fica,  where  ou^ 
Europeans  trade:  there  will  be  only  tillage. and  some  coarse 
manufactures  for  plain  wear,  and  to  serve,  p^p}/e's  necessi- 
tijes  only  in.tbe  heart  of  the  country,  and  the  maritime' towny 
will  be  no  other  than  the  granaries  and  magazines  of  Eng- 
land.   These  are  my  sentiments  about  tbi^wftr,  wifich,  in 
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and^ndair  of  the  state*    After  the  British 

Ibe  oplaUm  of  doitie>  may  s^^ni  totnantit;,  ^nd  of  kin  td 
Uwpla,  or  th0  Repiibtic  df  PUto;  e«pedril1y  of  thdS6  whd 
do  not  conM^v  that  the  wars  that  have  been  trdged  foi- 
twtoty  3?»ett^s  past,  I  know  not  tinder  ^hat  pretences  or  de^ 
•lgh»,  had  nothing  do  great  or  ^nblime  in  them  ttS  that  Which 
Crotnwell  proposes  t  for,  in  reality,  there  is  nothlag  can 
come  np  to  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  all  the  earth  td  bit 
conn  try,  and  rendering  it  the  most  haughty  and  flourishing 
•tate  in  the  W6rld.  It  appears  to  me  so  vA^t  and  magnifi- 
cent a  thought,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  tlie  cenqtfest^  of 
Alejtander,  and  the  portjp  6f  all  the  Hotfean  empire,  that 
comes  near  this  maritime  dominion,  which  I  hAv^  reptes^n*- 
ed  to  ydu.  And  it  seems  t^meso  Very  feasible,  that,  if 
Holland  be  o^ice  mined,  I  am  afraid  il  wiH  \m  too  late  td 
prevent  in  and,  therefore,  I  would  have  dl  the  potentates 
of  Europe  take  it  to  heart  in  time}  for,  if  thqr  do  wot 
quickly  pttt  an  end  to  the  war  they  are  engaged  m  on  ^ 
eotttment,  we  shall  rnn  the  ri^k,  in  a  few  ages,  of  becoming 
perfect  barbarians.  For  the  English,  by  means  of  their 
navigation^  will  transfer  all  the  politeness^of  Europe,  toge* 
ther  with  its  plenty,  power,  and  eonvenlences  of  life,  into 
Aeir  own  countiy*."— I  have  cb<>se  to  give  Swrbiefe's 
opinion  at  length,  not  only  ad  it  *ews  us  the  sense  mea 
then  had  of  the  desigfii,  sfelH,  *nd  mattagett^t  of  this  mwr 
repttWrc,  bnt  as  it  likewise  instruets  us  in  the  va»t  advantages 
of  navigation  and  commerce  to  a  state-  For  notbiaj^  is 
more  certdn,  than  that  they,  who  can  acquire  *e  ttad«  of 
the  World,  win  io6n  possess  Its  pdwer^  riche*  <Jom««MdiBg 
every  thin^  reqnii^ite  therenoto,  if  in  the  bMdtt  of  t^  wkej 
bi^eandittdttsiriotts*  Sttcfc  being  the  ftgm^f  erf  tb€fEftg:litA 
ttmim<»#eafth  in  the  eye*  of  it&  neighbewrs,  we  aro  Mtkt6 
wo^deir  ^%t  her  frkndship  was^  comried  by  some  c*  fl%j  most 
itii^kty  mdMrdb^,  and  that  theyfre<i««i  her  wtik  beKMm# 
Md  Wfptiei.    SpttJrt,  Tx&ate,  Fortlngal  addifessed  themsel^ 
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dominions  were  iM-ought  wholly  to  submit  tO' 
their  sovereignty,  they  passed  an  act  of  '•  obli- 

to  her  by  thttr  agents  and  amljassadors,  as  did  Denmark^ 
Sweden^  the  free  cities  of  G^many,  and  Holland,  particu- 
lariy,  in  a  most  suppliant  manntr.    For  reputation  is  power, 
and  power  is  ever  attended  with  deference^  and  regard.    1 
will  close  this  note  with  the  following  extract  from  another 
foreign  writer ;  «  The  new  republic,  actuated  by  Cromwell's 
extensive  and  snblime  genius,  procured  England  a  tran- 
qaillity  which  it  no  longer  hoped  for,  and  gave  it  a  lustre 
which  it  had  not  had  for  several  centuries.    It  had  just 
been  agitated  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  and  now  all  was 
calm;  it  had  thonght  itself  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  was 
now  in  condition  to  give  law.    It  is  melancholy,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  virtue,  that  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  spectacles, 
which  the  annals  of  nations  present,  should  be  the  work  of 
rebellion.    Every  thing  appeared  wonderful  in  this  revolu- 
tion.   The  royalists  conformed  to  a  kind  of  government  ill 
adiqpled  to  their  tempers,  and  disapproved  by  their  con- 
sciences.   The  grandees,  accustomed  to  the  part  of  legisla- 
tors, remained  quietly  in  the  rank  of  private  subjects.    The 
Irish  and  Scots,  \tho  had  taken  up  arms,  the  first  from  an 
attachment  to  their  kSngs^  the  other  to  etface  the  horror  of 
their  treachery,  were  unhappily  subdued.    The  t)utch,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  calamities  of  England,  to  usurp 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  were  humbled.    France  and  Spain, 
who  had  been  always  rivals,  always  enemies,  meanly  courted 
the  friendship  of  the  usurpers.    The  sovereigns,  who  ought 
to  have  united  to  revenge  an  outrage,  to  which  all  kings 
were  exposed,  either  through  fear  or  interest,  applauded  the 
injnstice.     All  Europe  debased  itself,  was  silent,  or  ad- 
mired*.'" 
^  "Riey  {mssed  an  act  of  oblivion.]    On  the  twenty-fourth 

•Abbe  Raynal's  History  df  the  Partiament  of  England,?.  y)0.  tvo.  Lond. 
n51.  See  also  the  quoUtioDS  from  Sidney  and  Trenchard^  at  the  ^d  of 
note  14. 
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■  vion,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  their  sabjects,  as 

i 

of  February,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the 
government  passed  an  act,  Entitled,  "  A  general  pardon  and 
amnestie."    The  preamble  deserves  notice,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  parliament  of  England,  having  had  good  ex* 
perience  of  the  affection  of  the  people   to    this    present 
government,  by  their  ready  assistance  in  the  defence  thereof 
against  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  tyrant,,  and  the  forces 
lately  invading  under  his  command ;  and  being  much  af- 
flicted with  the  sense  of  the  miserable  and  sad  effects  which 
the  late  unnatural  war  hath  produced;  and  resolving,  next 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  no  other  use  of  the  many  victories 
the  Lord,  in  mercy,  hath  vouchsafed  unto  theip,  than  a  just 
settling  of  the  peace  and  freedom  of  this  corajuonwealth; 
and  being  most  desirous  that  the  minds,  persons  and  estates 
of  all  the  people  of  this  nation  might  be  composed,  settled 
and  secured,  and  that  all  rancour  and  evil  will,  occasioned 
by  the  late  differences,  may  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion, 
that  so  the  government,  now  established  in  t^e  way  of  a 
free  state,  might  be  complied  with,  and  all  the  members  of  it 
enjoy  their  just  and  ancient  rights  and.  liberties,  and  the 
former  commotions  and  troubles  end  in  a  quiet,  calm  and 
comfortable  peace,  have  resolved  to  do  what  in  them  lies  for 
the  obtaining  and  effecting  thereof,  leaving  the  success  and 
their  endeavours  unto  the  blessing  of  God,  and  his  working 
upon  the  spirits  of  those  that  are  concerned  herein:  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  *,"  &c.     Mr.  Ludlow  attributes  the  pass- 
ing this  act  at  that  time  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Crom- 
well in  part,  and  his  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  new 
friends;  "the  parliament,"  says  he,  "were  prevailed  with 
by  the  importunities  of  some  of  their  own  members,  and  in 
particular  of  general  Cromwell,  that  so  he  might  fortify  . 
himself  by  the  addition  of  new  friends,  for  the  carrying  on 
his  designs,  to  pass  an  act  of  general  pardon  and  amnesty : 

■  Scobel's  Collections. 
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wbereby,  though  it  had  thirty-eight  several  exceptRKis, 
many  persons,  who  deserved  to  pay  towards  the  reimburM- 
ment  of  the  publick,  no  less  than  those  that  had  been  alreacff 
fined,  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  their  misdemeanors^ 
and  the  commonwealth  was  defrauded  of  great  sums  of 
money,  by  which  means  they  were  rendered  unable  to  dis- 
charge many  just  debts  owing  to  such  as  had  served  them 
with  diligence  and  fidelity*.  In  another  place,  speaking  of 
the  general's  visible  change  of  temper  and  behaviour  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  says, ''  He  how  began  to  despise 
divers  members  of  thehouse,  whom  he  had  formerly  courted, 
and  grew  most  familiar  with  those  whom  he  used  to  shew 
most  aversion  to;  endeavouring  to  oblige  the  royal  party, 
by  procuring  for  them  more  favourable  conditions  thaa 
consisted  with  the  justice  of  the  parliament  to  grant,  under 
colour  of  quieting  the  spirits  of  many  people,  and  keeping 
thera  from  engaging  in  new, disturbances  to  rescue  them- 
selves out  of  those  fears  which  many  who  had  acted  for  the 
^^^S>  y^^  ^^y  under ;  tho',  at  the  same  time,  he  designed 
nothing,  as,  by  the  success,  was  most  manifest,  but  to  ad- 
vance himself  by  all  manner,  of  means,  and  to  betray  the 
great  trust  which  the  parliament  and  the  good  people  of 
England  had  reposed  in  him.  To  this  end  he  pressed  the 
act  of  oblivion  V  That  the  passing  an  act  of  oblivion  in 
itself  was  right,  is  manifest  from  the  conduct  of  all  wise 
princes  and  states  after  civil  commotions ;  that  it  is  better, 
oa  all  these  occasions,  to  incline  to  mercy  than  severity^ 
.  cannot  well  be  called  in  question  I  think ;  and  therefore 
Mr.  Ludlow's  censure  on  Uie  act  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
justly  founded.  That  Cromwell  pressed  the  act  if  probable. 
It  became  him  as  a  good  politician,  considered  merely  as  9, 
member  of  the  parliament :  as  a  man  of  ambition  and  great 
designs,  it  was  wise  and  well  judged;  nothing  so  easily  pro- 
curing friends  as  generosity  and  forgiveness :  though  it  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  natural  temper  had  a  good  share  in 
all  this  transaction.      For  he  was  naturally  humane  ^nd 

•  Lttdk>w,  ToL  I.  p.  40S.  *  I^  ▼ot  lU  p.  44$. 
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.they  before  had  the  navigation  act  *^  to  incfrea^ 
theif  wealth  and  power* 

benevolent,  as  appears  from  his  procuring  the  liberty  of 
those  who  were  imprisoned  on  accotnt  of  Lovers  plot* ;  by 
his  endeavouring  to  free  the  estate  of  the  countess  of 
Arundel  and  Surry  from  sequestration,  and  from  his  using 
his  power,  for  the  obliging  such  as  stood  in  need  ef  protec- 
tion and  assistance,  which  was  so  well  known,  that  we  find 
^he- marchioness  of  Ormonde  addressing  herself  to  him  for 
fovoqr**,  though  her  lord  had  publicly  treated  his  character 
but  sctirvily.  His  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  his  adversaries,  cannot  be  ^o  well  represent- 
ed as  by  a  letter  written  to  his  son  Henry  at  Dubliti,  Nov. 

il,  1655. *'  I  do  believe  there  may  be  some  particular 

peisons,  who  are  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  and  may  be  apt  to  shew  their  discontent, 
as  they  have  opportunity ;  but  this  should  not  make  too 
great  impressions  on  you.  Tyme  and  patience  may  worke 
them  to  a  better  frame  of  spirit,  and  bring  them  to  see  that, 
which,  for  the  present,  seemes  to  be  hid  from  them ;  especi- 
ally if  they  shall  see  your  moderation  and  love  towards  them, 
whilst  they  are  found  in  other  ways  towards  y6n ;  which  I 
earnestly  desire  you  to  studye  and  endeavour  all  that  lyes 
in  you,  whereof  both  you  and  1  too  shall  have  the  comfort, 
whatsoever  the  issue  and  event  thereof  be*^/*  These  seem 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  humane  heart,  and,  probably,  in- 
duced him,  and  the  parliament  in  general,  to  give  ease  and 
rest  to  their  enemies  by  the  act  here  spoken  of,  so  much  to 
their  honour. 

*  The  navigation  act]  The  parliament,  from  its  first  sit- 
ting, had  been  constantly  engaged  in  great  aflTairs.  But 
they  shewed  themselves  equal  to  them,  though  of  different 
kinds.  We  have  seen  them' direct  the  wars  in  which  they 
were  engaged  with  wisdom  and  prudence.    The  arts  of 

•See  Thnrioe,voL  I.  p.  765.  ►  Milton's  State  Papers,  byNiekefa, 

p.  20. 86*  -   «  Thurioe,  vol,  I.  p.  725. 
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peace  tliey  cultivated,  and  strove  to  raise  the  liation  to  Ih^ 
pinnacle  of  glpry.  How.  industrious  they  were  tbdr  jou^* 
"nak'and  public  acts  yet/reiiiaining  abundantly  testify.  We 
may  front  theiii  (Conclude,  that  leveed  wehs  neither  so  fr^* 
^uent.  Or  of  so  long  contiriuahce,  as  in  other,  periods  of  timfe 
since,  when  the  important  business  of  the  nation  has  been 
forced  to  wait  till  the  minister  has  been  at  leisure  to  give 
his  attendance  in  the  house -^^ — But  this  by  the  way.- — ^ 
As  tL  maritiine  people,  tradib  arid  commerce  claim  the  chief 
attention  of  the  legislature  of  Britain.  This  the  parliament 
were  sensible  of,  and  therefoVe  passed  the  act,  intitled. 
"Goods  from  foi-eign  parts,  by  whom  to  he  imported/* 
October  9,  1651,  The  preamble  is  fehprt,  but  expressive* 
"for  the  increase  of  the  shipping  and  encotiragement  of 
the  navigatioii  of  this  nation,  which,  undet  the  good  provi* 
dence  arid  protection  of  Gpd,  "is  so  great  a  toeans  of  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  this  commonweallh,  Be  it  enacted, 
fee."  The  chief  clauses  in  this  famous  act  ate,  that.nO 
goods  sball  be  imported  from  Asia^  Afrie.a,  or  America^  but 
In  English  ships,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  i'ai4 
goods.and  ships:- — -nor  from  any  part  of  Europi^,  except  . 
in  such  vessels  as  belong  to  the  people  of  that  cotintry,  of 
which  the  jgoods  are  the  growth  or  manufacture,  lindef  thii 

like  penalty  : that  no  salt-fish,  vyhale-fins,  or  oil,  should 

be  imported,  biJt  what  were  caught  or  made  by  the  people 
of  England ;  nor  jio  salt-fish' to  be  exported,  or  camfed  fiord 
one  port  to  another  in  this  nation,  but  m  English  vessels; 
under  the  like  penalty :  but  commodities  JFrom  the  Lfevdn^ 
seas,  the  East-Indies,  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  might 
be  imported  from  the  usual  ports  ot  places  of  trading  use<i 
heretofore,  though  the  said  commodities  were  not  the  very 
growth  of  the  said  places.  This  act  did  not  extend  to  btiHion 
or  prize  goods,  nor  to  silk  or  silk  wares  brought  by  land  from 
Italy  to  Ostend>  Amsterdam,  Newport,  Rotterdam,  Middle- 
burg,  provided*  the  owners  and  proprietors,  being  of  the 
English  commonwealth,  first  made  oath  by  themselves,  or 
other  credible  witness,  that  the  goods  were  bought  with  the 
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proceed  of  English  commodities,  sold  either  for  moDcy  or  i« 
tarter*. 

Ludlow  tells  us,  that  Mr.  St.  John  was  the  prinGipal  in- 
strument to  prevail  with  the  council  of  state  to  move  the 
parliament  to  pass  this  act^.  If  so,  his  memory  ought  to  he 
dear  to  Englishmen ;  for  its  utility  was  so  apparent,  that, 
with  some  additions  and  explanations,  it  had  the  sanction 
of  the  three  estates,  at  a  time  when  men's  prejudices  were 
at  the  height  against  the  framers  of  it '.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible proof  of  its  excellency.  Mr.  Coke  indeed  censures  this 
actin  the^sever^t  terms  :  he  says,  **  it  was  the  second  step 
to  the  French  grandeur  by  sea  ;'*-— and  observes,  "  that  the 
ratio finalis,  or  end  for  which  laws  are  made,  are  usually  set 
down  inlhe  preamble  of  other  acts  of  parliament,  whereas 
there  is  none  in  the  act^  of  navigation.  On  the  contrary," 
continues  he,  "  the  Rump  were  so  hasty  in  making  this  act, 
designed  in  spight  to  the  Dutch,  that  the  title  of  it  is  ab- 
surd and  impossible;  for  the  title  is, '  An  act  for  encouraging 
and  ipci^easing of  shipping  and  navigation.'  Tt  is  impossible 
to  encourage  any  inanimated  body,  as  a  rump,  stock,  stone, 
dead  horse,  ass,  or  shipping  :  its  true,  men  may  be  encou- 
raged to  increase  shipping  and  navigation,  but  then  it  must 
be  (I  conceive)  by  one  of  these  ways  ;  either  by  giving  mo- 
pey  or  rewards  to  tlwse  who  build  ships ;  or,  by  increasing 
t^ade,  by  which  these  ships  may  be  better  employed :  and  f 
do  not  find  that  ever  the  Rump  gave  one  groat  to  encou- 
rage this  shipping  and  navigation.'^-^ — And,  after  a  great 
deal  more  against  it^  be  concludes,/^  and  sure,  now  its  more 
than  time  tlie  king  and  parliament  v  mid  loose  the  nation 
fromi  the  fetters  which  this  act  (made  in  haste  and  spight 
against  the  Dutch,  by  a  company  of  usurpers  and  regicides) 
hath  put  upon  it;  not  only  to  oUr  loss,  but  as  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  French  as  well  as  the  Dutch :  and  1  do  say, 
that  this  law  has  been  more  injurious  to  the  English  nation, 
than  all  the  injuries  it  hath  received  from  the  French  and 

^»  gc^bel's  ColleotioTO.  *  Vol  L  p.  3  i5.  «  StitutMi  Ifl  Car*  \U 
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If  to  these  we  add  the  projection  of  an  union'** 

Dutch,  either  in  war  or  peace;  nor  will  it  be  possible  for 
the  nation  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  it,  but  by  Re- 
pealing it*."  All  this  is  very  high!  It  is  pleasant, however, 
to  observe,  that  this  author  has  taken  the  title  of  the  act  as 
new  modelled  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  II.'s  time,  to 
shew  what  an  absurd,  Stupid  race  of  animals  these  usurpers 
and  regicides  were.  Had  he  read  it,  as  giveriT)y  the  parlia- 
ment, he  would  not  have  exposed  himself  as  he  has  here 
done.  Sir  Josias  Child  is  an  authority  more  to  be  regarded 
in  matters  of  commerce  than  most.  His  opinion,  therefore, 
I  suppose,  will  alone  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  Mr.  Coke*s 
censure.  "  The  act  of  navigation,"  says  he,  "  though  it 
have  some  things  in  it  wanting  amendment,  deserves  to  be 
called  our  (Charta  Maritima)^"  And  again,  "  for  my  own 
part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  relation  to  trade,  shipping, 
profit  and  power,  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  prudent 
acts  that  ever  was  made  in  England,  and  without  which  we 
had  not  now  been  owners  of  one  half  of  the  shipping,  nor 
trade,  nor  employed  one  half  of  the  seamen  wbicli  we  db 

at  present V 

^  The  projection  of  an  union  with  Scotland.]  '*  The  par- 
liament of  England  being  desirous,  after  all  these  successes," 
says  Lu91ow,  *'  to  convince  even  their  enemies,  that  their 
principal  design  was  to  procure  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  all  that  were  under  their  government,  sent  commissioners 
to  Scotland  to  treat  concerning  an  union  of  that  nation  with 
England  in  one  commonwealth ;  directing  them  to.  talre 
care,  till  that  could  be  effected,  that  obedience  should  be 
given  to  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  this . 
end  on  the  part  of  the  parliament,  were  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the 
chief  justice  St.  Johns,  Mr.  Fenwicke,  major  SaJteway,  ma- 
jor-general Lambert,  colonel  Titchbom,  major-general  Dean, 

*  Cokes  Detectioni,  vol.  II.  p.  12—29.  •»  Preface  to  his  New  Discourst 

of  Trade,  I2md.  JUmd.  1693.  *  ChiM  on  Trade,  p.  91. 
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with  Scotland,  and  the  settlement  of  IxeUn^ 

.  wd  cplonel  Monk.  This  proposition  of  union  was  chear- 
fully  accepted  by  the  most  judicious  among  the  Scots,  who 
well  undemood  how  great  a  condescension  it  was  in  the 
parliament  of  England  to  permit  a  people  tbey  had  con- 
quered to  have  a  part  in  the  legislative  power  *."- The 

same  author,  in  another  place,  writes  as  follows :  **  The  par- 
liament having  resolved  upon  the  incorporation  of  Scotland 
with  the  nation  of  England  into  oi^e  free  state  or  commom 
wealth,  and  to  reimburse  themselves  some  part  of  that  trea- 
sure they  had  expended  in  their  own  defence  against  the 
jinvasions  of  the  Scots,  declared  the  goods  and  lands,  for- 
.ineriy  belonging  to  the  ciown  of  Scotland,  to  be  confiscated, 
^d  also  those  that  were  possessed  by  such  persons  as  had 
assisted  in  the  invasion  of  England  by  duke  Hamilton,  in 
^©  year  1648,  pr  had  appeared  in  arms  since,  under  the 
Ijiog  pf  Scots,  in  order  to  subvert  the  present  government ; 
excepting  those  who,  since  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  had  aban- 
doned the  ^id  king  of  Scots,  and,  by  their  merits  and  ser- 
.vices,  had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  favour.    That  all 
such  who  ^e  not  comprehended  under  the  said  qualifica^ 
.^ions,  and  shall  concur  with  them  in  their  just  enterprize, 
^hall  receive  the  benefit  of  their  protection,  and  enjoy  their 
liberties  and  goods  equally  with  the  free  people  of  England. 
In  pursuance  of  this  declaration  of  the  parliament,  their 
;Cpmfl[ii8sioners  in  Scotland  published  another,  wherein  tbey 
discharge  from  confiscation  all  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
who  pos^ss  not  in  land  or  goods  above  the  value  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  moss  trpopers,  or  such  as  have  killed  or  committed 
.outrages  against  the  English  soldiers  contrary  to  the  laws 
aad  customs  of  war.    They  also  emitted  a  proclamation, 
abolishing,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  all  manner  of  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction,  derived  from  any  other  power  but 
thi^t  of  the  comn^onwealth  of  England,  as  well  in  Scotland 

'  lud]ow,T9l.I.p.388. 
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bdrore-mehtioned  (both  of  which  so  much  coii- 

««'  ifi  aH  the  idea  bdonging  to  it.  Aftfer  this  they  sum* 
iiimied  the  couotles,  eities  and  burooghs,  to  agree  to  the  ifi- 
eorporstion  before^mention^ ;  of  which  eighteen  of  oHe 
and  thirty  cottnties,  and  twenty-four  of  sixty-aiz  qftie»  and 
borotighsi  consented  to  send  their  deputies  to  the  p^i&- 
ment  of  England,  most  of  the  rest  excusilig  themselves  fit 
want  of  money  to  de&ay  the  expeoces  of  theit  representd* 
tives  V*  Let  ns  now  hear  Df.  Gumble,  who  wrote  at  a  time 
.  when  it  was  no  way  fashionable^  or,  perhaps,  safe  to  ss^ 

nin<«h  in  praise  of  the  eommonwealth. — "  The  Engliati 

piettoded  commonweal^  having  reduced  the  whole  nation 
of  Scotland  and  Ireknd,  tbej'  having  a  great  calm  of  pea^e 
and  tranqntlity,  they  fell  npon  a  project  (though  practised 
by  usurpers,  and  men  who  had  great  fears  because  of  their 
great  crimes,  and  of  much  care  and  diligence,  becaU^  of 
their  future  danger  to  be  brought  to  condign  puaidiiinenf) 
to  unite  all  the  three  nations  into  one  governtneut)  and  tb 
meet  in  one  parliament,  a  work  which  they  dad  effect  by 
the  present  advantages  of  conquest,  and  by  a  pretended 
consent  of  some  elected  deputies  :  this  union  betiag  a  work 
which  Iring  James,  of  blessed  memory,  set  on  foot,  and  re^ 
newed  by  our  gracious  sovereign  king  Charles  I L  (whom 
God  direct  to  the  conclusion)  an  aflfiiir  that  would  as  .much 
tend  to  the  peace  and  publtque  security  of  all  the  three  na- 
ttons>  as  any  other  designe  that  can  be  imagined ;  but  these 
men,  like  the  children  of  this  world,  who  were  move  wise  in. 
their  geoemtion  tbati  the  children  of  light  and  truth,  who 
ware  able  by  their  force  then  upon  these  cohquered  coun-^ 
tries ;  fer  so  thl^y  were  then  in  appearance^  though,  upotf 
unjuit  grovsds,  they  eotnpeiled  them  to  send  members  td 
the  parliament  of  fingbod,  which  not  a  little  advatitag^ 
the  traftek  of  all,  wbidi  is  ginee  prohibitedV  but,  upon  a  re^ 
newed  uni^,  t\  ould  be  confirmed  :  to  gain  this  painty  thej^ 
published  an  act  of  oblivion,  to  forget  all  injuries,  and  for* 

•  Ludlow,  ^ol.L  p.  401.'  '  ■    •    ^ 
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tributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  English  nation) 

givje  all  hostilities ;  to  imitate  the  «abtil  estate  .of  Athen^^ 

_  that  first  gave  the  precedent. ^To  this  end  coiamisstotiers 

from  the  pretended  parliament  were  sent  down  into  Scot- 
land>  amqngst  whom  was  general  Monk  (without  whose  in- 
terposing little  good  was  to  be  done  in  Seotknd)  and 
though  St.  John>  Vane  and  Salloway,  wilh  others,  conid 
ulk  more,  jet  none  could  perswade  that  i»Uon  so  much  as 
lie,  who  (though,  they  looked  upon  him  in  the  times  of 
hostility  as  a  severe  enemy)  yet  they  cruated  him  in  tbts 
business  more  than  ail  the  rest,  and,  upon  giving  them 
hopi^  of  better  days,  submitted  to  the  present  necessities. 
—Upon  the  settling  all  things  there,  according  to  the 
will  9iid  pleasure  of  their  masters  in  England,  they  re- 
tamed,  and  general  Monk  with  them*." On  examina* 

tion  of  the  Journals,  and  Mr.  WhiUock's  Memori^,  who 
had  a  great  hand  in  bringing  the  union  with  Scotland  to  a 
head,  it  appears  that  Ludlow's  account  is,  in  the  mam, 
pretty  exact  ^.  However,  the  parliament  had  not  the  ho- 
nour of  finishing  tbis  affair.  It  was  reserved  for  Cromwell, 
who,  by  bh  act,  passed  April  12,  16^4,  in  titled,  *^  Scotland 
made  one  commonwealtli  with  England,''  fully  accomplttbed 
it.  In  the  preamble  of  this  act  the  proceedings  of  the 
coalmen  weal  thj^j:e  briefly  recited,  and  it  is  declared,  that 
Scotland  and  It^  dependencies  shall  be  incorporated  widi  ^ 
England,  and  in  ev^ry  parliament,  to  be  held  successiYeiy, 
thirty  persons  shall  be  called  from,  and  serve  for  Scotlami* 
By  this  act  kingship  was  abolished  there;  the  arms  of 
Scotland  were  to,  be  borne  with  the  arms,  of  the  English 
coinmonwealth;  servitude  and  vassalage  taken  away.  Su- 
periorities, lordsbips,  and  jurisdictions  abolished,  and  the 
heritors  freed  from  all  military  service,  and  all  iMrfeitures 
fall  to  the  lord  protector  for  the  time  being  ^.  These,  with 
maqy  other  things,  were  enacted,  tending  to  destroy  the 

•  Gamble's  life  of  Monk,  p.  47.  Sv«k  liond.  1671.  ^  See  journals  of 

eetdier  8.  26.  and  29.  1652.  '  Scobel's  Collfctloiiv. 
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the  new  modelling  the  representation*'  in  par- 

tyranriy  and  power  of  the  great  men  in  that  kingdom,  and 
render  the  people  more  easy  and  happy.  Mr.  Dalrymple 
speaking  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Scotch,  says,  "  Crom- 
well had  enough  of  the  monarch  to  see  how  inconsistent 
these  private  jurisdictions  were,  either  with  the  interest  of 
the  supream  power,  or  the  safety  of  the  people ;  but  he  had 
too  mach  of  the  tyrant,  to  think  of  making  any  reparation 
to  the  private  proprietors,  from  whom  he  took  their  juris- 
dictions, but  to  whom  he  gave  nothing  in  return  * ."  What 
the  wisdom  of  monarch^  has  been  history  will  best  deter- 
mine; how  much  of  the  tyrant  appeared  in  taking  away 
these  jurisdictions  is  not  so  very  certain.  That  they  were 
inconftistent  with  the  supreme  power,  or  the  sslfety  of  the 
people,  were  reasons  abundant  for  their  abolition.  For  no 
^private  interest  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  that  stands  in 
competition  with  these.  That  he  gave  nothing  to  the  pri- 
vate proprietors  might  be,  because  they  merited  nothing 
from  his  hands.  They  had,  almost  all  of  them;  cavaliers^ 
and  presbyterians;  opposed  the  English  governmrentjv  they 
had  invaded  the  English  territories,  and  put  the  government 
to  great  charges,  and  were  known,  most  of  them,  to  be  still, 
ia  their  hearts,  add  ioted  to  the  race,  from  whom,  and  for  whom,, 
they  had  suffered  so  much.  Could  these  men  then  expect 
any  favour,  any  reward  from  his  hands  ?  That  the  jurisdic- 
tions were  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  and  supported  their 
power,  had  been  cause  sufficient  to  wrest  these  from  them. 
So  that,  by  this  learned  gentleman's  leave,  tyranny  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  Cromwell  on  this  account,  but  his  policy, 
and,  indeed,  humanity,  ought  to  be  applauded,  who  dis- 
anned  a  set  of  petty  tyrants,  and  gave  freedom  to  those  who 
had  groaned  long  under  vassalage  and  chains. 

**  New  modelling  the  representation  in  parliament.]  At 
what  time  the  commons  began  to  have  representatives  in 
pailiameldt  is  none  of  my  business  to  enquire.    Those  who 

f  fiiftory  of  Feudal  Property,  p.  394.  Sto.  Loud.  1747. 
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liament,   of  the   people  of  the   kingdom   of 

desire  information  iDust  consult  cor  historians  and  antiqua- 
ries, especially  Prynne,  and  Petyt,  men  of  vast  diligeiice 
and  erudition.  Suffice  it  bere  to  say,  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third  they  were  possessed  of  it.- ^The  advan- 
tages of  this  representation  are  well  known.  The  house  of 
commons  has  frequently  asserted  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
framed  good  laws,  brought  to  punishment  bad  ministers, 
and  hindered  the  introduction  of  despotism,  to  which  some 
of  our  princes  have  been  but  too  much  inclined.  It  has 
been  the  aim  therefore  of  these  to  influence  the  electors  in 
their  choice  of  members,  and  to  bribe,  to  flatter,  to  menace, 
and  terrify  them  when  chosen,  from  adhering  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  and  constituents.  The  small  bo- 
roughs being  most  easily  led  by  the  agents  of  princes  and 
;  their  ministers,  were  from  time  to  time  privileged  with  the 
choice  of  members,  especially  if  in  any  good  degree  de- 
pendant on  the  crown,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
majority  was  generally  under  court  influence,  and  directed 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  favourite  for  the  time 
being.  This  was  an  inconvenience  which  had  long  been 
felt,  but  was  almost  impossible  to  be  remedied  in  the  com^ 
mon  course  of  things.  But  when  the  constitntion  was 
broken,  when  the  power  of  the  crown  and  of  the  lords  was 
abolished,  and  there  was  a  necessity  for  great  alteration  in 
the  frame  of  the  govemment,  one  of  the  first  things  tiiat 
was  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England  was  a  more  equal  representative. 
This  was  contained  in  a  "Petition  from  his  excellency 
Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  and  the*  general  councel  of  officers  of 
the  army,  to  the  honourable  the  commons  in  parliament «&< 
sembled,  concerning  the  draught  of  an  agreement  of  the 
people  for  a  secure  and  present  peace,  by  them  framed  and 
prepared,"  presented  January  20,  1649>  N.S»  The  agree- 
nieot  was  oflci-ed  to  the  consideration  of  the  house- first,  and 
then  to  every  man  without  doors,  to  subscribe  it,  to  whose 
judgment  is  was  agreeable.    In  this  they  say-^^  Since  our 
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il^glaiad,  so  vmch  me^ed  s^nd  approved^  though 

former  oppreaaions,  aod  not  yet  epded  troubles,  have  been 
occasioaedy  either  by  waat  of  frequeat  national  meetings  in 
councel,  or  by  the  undue  or  unequal  constitution  thereof^  or 
by  re^dfing  these  m^^eetings  uneffectual :  we  are  fully  re- 
K»lved,  God  willing,  to  provide,  that  hereafter  our  represen* 
tatives  be  neither  left  to  an  uncertainty  for  time,  qor  be  un-  ' 
equally  constituted,  nor  m^de  useless  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  intended.  In  order  whereunto  we  declare  and  agree, 

"  ].  That  to  prevent  the  mqny  inoonvf,niences,  apparently 
arising  fi;oni  tlie  long  continuance  of  the  same  persons  in 
supream  authority,  this  present  parliament  end  and  dissolve 
upon,  pr  before  the  last  day  of  April,  1649. 

"  2.  That  the  people  of  England  (being  at  this  day  very 
unequally  distributed,  by  counties,  cities,  and  burroughs,  for 
the  election  of  their  representatives)  be  indifferently  propor- 
tioned, and  to  this  end,  that  the  representative  of  the  whole 
i^ation  shall  consist  of  four  hundred  persons,  or  not  above; 
and  in  eaob  county,  and  the  places  hereto  subjoined,  there 
shall  be  chosen,  to  make  up  the  said  representative  at  all 

tiiaes,   the  several  members    here   mentioned.'* Then 

follows  the  number  of  each  county,  with  the  boroughs,' 
towna  smd  parishes  therein,    except  such  as  were  under 
particularly  named. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  scheme  for  a  new  representa- 
lijfe,  the  little  boroughs  were  wholly  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  sending  members,  any  otherwise  than  as  they  had  votes 
in  oooHnoQ  for  the  county,  though  some  of  the  opulent 
towns  and  cities  had  the  privileges  of  sending  one  or  more 
aceoidjng  to  the  number  and  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus 
f<»  instance,  the  county  of  Cornwall,  with  the  boroughs, 
towns  aad  parishes  therein,  were  to  send  eight:  the  county 
©f  Devon  with  the  boroughs,  towpsand  parishes  were  to 
have  twelve,  besides  Exeter,  which  weje  to  chuse  two, 
Plymouth  two,  and  B^nisUble  one^.  Wilts,  including  one 
for  Salishury,  eigirt^  the  Cinqu^ports^thJiee,  &c  Butoa 
the  oootary,  the  oeonty  oif  Middlesex  were.^o  ^liuse  fowjif 
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left  unfinished  by  them ;  their  attempts  to  re- 

the  city  of  London  eight,  the  city  of  We»tminst«  aad  tfcc 
duchy  two,  besides  Southwark,  which  had  two  altotted  for 
it  likewise.  Many  rules  rdating  to  the  choice  and  yegoia- 
tion  of  the  representative  were  i^commended,  a6  *'  That  of 
course  it  should  be  chosen  every  two  years ;  that  no  member 
of  any  councel  of  state,  nor  any  officer  of  any  salary,  forces 
in  the  army,  or  garrison,  nor  any  treasurer  or  receiver  of 
pubiique  moneys,  shall,  while  such,  1>e  elect)ed  to  be  of  a 
representative;  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  be 
always  present  at  each  sitting  of  the  representative  at  the 
passing  of  any  law,  or  passing  any  act,  whereby  the  people 
are  to  be  bound;  that  in  each  interval  betwixt  biennial 
representatives,  the  councel  of  state  (which  was  to  be  chosen 
by  parliament,  and  to  continne  till  the  teoth  day  after  the 
meeting  of  the  next  representative  for  the  management  of 
pubiique  affairs)  in  case  of  imminent  danger  or  great  ne- 
cessity, may  summon  a  representative  to  be  forthwith  chosen 
and  to  meet;  so  as  the  session  thereof  continue  not  above 
fourscore  days,  and  so  as  it  dissolve  at :  least  iifty  days 
before  the  appointed  time  for  the  next  biennial  representa* 

tive. With  regard  to  the  power  given  to  th^  repiesenta- 

tive,  it  was  declared  that  though  the  supream  trust  was  to 
•be  invested  with  them  for  the  preservation  lind  government 
of  the  whole,  yet  many  things  ought  not  to  be  left  in  their 
power:  particularly  pressing  men  to  serve  in  war  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  unless  in  the  way  of  training  and  exer- 
cising them  in  order  to  repel  foreigo  invasions,  of  qudl 
intestine  commotions;  invalidating  securities  gii^en  or  to 
be  given  on  the  pubiique  faith;  exempting  miy  pefsons 
from  subjection  to  the  laws,  or  giving  judgment  cm  anj 
man's  person  or  estate,  where  no  law  hath  before  provided."^ 
It  was  also  added,  ''  That  no  representative  may  in  any 
wise  render  up,  or  give,  or  take  away  any  the  foundatioM 
of  common  right,  liberty  and  safety  coptained  in  the  agree- 
ment; nor  level  mens  estates,  destroy  propriety,  of  make  all 
things  common :  and  that  in  all  nuitters  ef  sachrfondament^ 
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ifxm  me  abuses  of  the  law,  and, their  eaetact* 

conoernmeoV  there  shall  be  a  liberty  to  particular  membert 
of  ttie  said  representatives  to  enter  their  dissents  from  the 

major  voice." ^With  respect  to  religion,  they  desired, 

**  That  the  Christian  religion  be  held  forth  and  reeom* 
mended  as  the  pubUck  profession  in  the  nation ;  that  publick 
teachers  might  be  maintained  by  the  representatives  out  of 
the  publick  treasury,  not  by  tythes,  provided  that  popery  or 
prelacy  be  not  held  forth  as  the  publick  way  or  profession  in 
this  nation.  It  was  moreover  added,  that  to  the  publick 
profession  so  held  forth,  none  be  compelled  by  penalties  or 
otherwise;  and  that  such,  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  (however  differing  in  judgment  from  the  doctrine, 
discipline  or  worship  publickly  held  forth)  shall  not  be  re* 
strained  from,  but  shall  be  protected  in  the  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  exercise  of  their  religion  according  to  their 
consciences  in  any  place  (except  the  places  set  apart  for  the 
publick  worship,  which  without  leave  they  were  not  to 
make  use  of)  so  as  they  abuse  not  this  liberty  to  the  civil 
injury  of  others,  or  to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the  publick 
peace*."  The  oflScers  who  presented  this  petition  and 
agreement  were  thanked  by  the  speaker  in  the  name  of  the 
house,  and  told  withall  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation with  all  convenient  speed.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  by  them  to  be  printed.  According  to  their  promise, 
the  honse  fell  very  seriously  to  consider  this  proposal  for  a 
new  representative.  A  committee  was  appointed.  May  15 
following,  for  this  purpose;  and  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1649,  O.  S.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  junior  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee their  proceedings,  and  their  votes,  as  heads,  to  be 
the  grounds  of  the  debate  of  the  house.  These  contained 
the  numbers  each  county  were  to  send  to  parliament,  fojmed 
on  the  plan  in  the  agreement  of  the  people,  though  in  many 
Instances  differing  from  it,  but  yet  proportioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  apparently  for  the  public  good,  and  prefer- 

*.FctitH»i«  fce.  4to«  London  printed  for  John  Partridge,  &c.  1649. 
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rewarding  the  best  pens  for  writing  in  behalf 

<ktenniae. ^As  early  as  the  year  164(J,  the  parliament 

was  addressed  on  this  subject,  in  the  following  words: 
"  Yee  know,  the  laws  of  this  nation  are  unworthy  a  free 
p^>piey  and  deserve  from  first  to  last,  to  be  considered, 
and  seriously  debated,  and  reduced  to  an  agreement  with 
common  equity,  and  right  reason,  which  ought  to  be  the 
form  and  life  of  every  government.  Magna  Charta  itself 
being  but  a  beggarly  thing,  containing  many  marks  of 
intollerable  bondage,  and  the  laws  that  have  been  made 
since  by  parliaments,  have  in  very  many  particulars  made 
our  government  much  more  oppressive  and  intollerable. 
The  Norman  way  for  ending  of  controversies,  was  much 
more  abusive  than  the  English  way,  yet  the  conqueror, 
contrary  to  his  oath,  introduced  the  Norman  laws,  arid  his 
litigious  and  vexatious  way  amongst  us;  the  like  he  did  also 
for  punishment  of  malefactors,  controversies  of  all  natures 
having  before  a  quick  and  final  dispatch  in  every  hundred. 
He  erected  a  trade  of  judges  and  lawyers,  to  sell  justice  and 
injustice  at  his  own  unconscionable  rate,  and  in  what  time 
he  pleased;  the  corruption  wliereof  is  yet  remaining  upon 
us,  to  our  continual  impoverishing  and  molestation  ;  from 

which  w«  thought  you  should  have  delivered  us  \" -In 

the  copy  of  a  very  valuable  manuscript  paper,  formerly' 
belotiging  to  colonel  Saunders  of  Derbyshire,  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horse,  written  about  the  end  of  the  year  1647; 
among  many  other  excellent  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  and  present  peace,  is  the  following.  "  That  the 
huge  volumes  of  statute  laws  and  ordinances,  with  the 
penalties  therein  imposed,  as  well  corporal  as  pecuniary, 
be  well  revised;  and  such  only  left  in  force,  as  shall  be 
found  fit  for  the  commonwealth,  especially  that  mens  lives 
be  more  precious  than  formerly,  and  that  lesser  punish- 


*  Remonstrance  of  many  thousand  citizens  and  other  freeborn  people  of 
England  to  their  own  house  of  commons,  occasioned  by  the  imprisomnent  ef 
John  lilbum,  4to.  without  name  or  places 
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uMS^ts  thaU  death,   atid  more  usefol   to  the  ptiblick  be- 
found  out  for  smaller  offences:  That  all  laws,  writs,  com- 
missions, pleadings,  and  records  be  in  the  English  tongiue ; 
and  th^t  proceedings  be  reduced  to  a  more  certain  charge, 
and  a  more  expeditious  way  than  foriAerly :  That  no  fees  at 
all  be  exacted  of  the  people  in  courts  pf  justice ;  but  that  the- 
publick. ministers  of  state  be  wholly  maintained  out  of  the- 
publick  treasury."— -*-Iri  the  ;p6tition  of  the  lord  general 
and  officers  ndentioned  in  'the   preceding  note,   we  find- 
among,  other  things  noticed,  as  worthy  to  be  provided  for' 
by  parliament,  '^  The  :removing'  or  reforming  of  evils  or' 
inconvenielnce^  in  the  present  laws,   and  administrations 
thereof,  the  redresse  of  abuses,  and  supplyitig  of  defedts 
therein^  the  putting  of  all  the  laws  and  pro^ddfings  thereof;^ 
into  the  .English  tongue,  the  reducing  of  ih6>  coaVse  of 
law  to  more  brevity  and  less  charge  V    These  per^ns  seem* 
not  to  have  concurred  in  judgment  with  Ibrd  Cokii,  who* 
tells  us,  "  The  law  is  the  perfection  of  reasoji;''  "That  the 
law*  is  nothing  else  but  reason;  and  that  if  all  the* reason' 
that  is  dispersed  into  so  many  several  heads  W€^re  iinited^ 
into  one»  yet  could  he  not  make  such  a  law  siii  the  law  o{* 
England  id,  because  *  by  many'  succession  ,of  ages  it  hatli^ 
been  fined  and>refinefd  by  an  infinite  number  Of  grave  and* 
learned  pien^  and  by  long  experience  growh  to  -such -a' 
perfection,  for  ;the  government  of  thia  realro>'as  the-'dld- 
rule  may  be  truly  verified  of  it,  Neminem  op^rMem  sa^^ 
entiorem  legibus:  No  man  (out  of  his  own  private  reason^ 
Qught  to  be  wiser  than  the  law,  which'  is  the  pirfeciioh  of 
reason V     However  this  may  be,   the  psarliament  beinjgi 
urged: by   seeming  considerations  of  public  utility;;'^ on- 
Janijiary  20,  jSol,.  appoihted  **  A  eommiljtee  to  take  into 
consideration  whiat  inconveniences  were  in  the  laW-,  ho W  the. 
mischief  that  grows  from  delays^  the  chai'geablefies^'ah^ 
irregularities .  in  the  proceedings  of  the  law  may  bepte^ 
vented, .and  the  speediest  wiiy  to  prevent  tfae^  sulzno." -   N«> 
great  matters  however  follomd  from  this  com&iittiee,  by' 

■  Hume's  Political  Essajrt,  |».  88.  ISmo.  Edinb.  1758.  ^  Coke  oit 

littletoo,  fbl.98.2d£4lt.  •    • 
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nsaEso^  of  the  btpryof  the  times,  and  the  oppasItioO'  of  the 
lawyer?,  who  were  full  of  lord  Coke's  opinion  concerning 
the  perfection  of  the  laws  of  Eugland,  as  gentlemen  of  diat 
professioni  for  the  most  part,  will  always  be;  for  as  they 
then  and  now  stand,  they  are  the  means  of  procnring  pre- 
ferinents,  titles,  and  ministerial  estates.  Can  we  wonder 
then  ihey  have  vindicators,  admirers  and  applaaders  f— A 
little  before  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  "  That  all  the 
books  of  the  law  should  be  put  into  English;  and  that  all 
vfrlUf  process,  and  returns  thereof,  and  all  patents,  com* 
iqissioDSy  indictments,  judgments,  records,  and  all  rules 
Oipd  proceedings  .in  courts  of  justice  should  be  in  the 
English  t<Higue.  It  was  inoreover  enacted,  that  they  should 
hie  written  in  an  ordinary,  usual  and  legible  hand  and 
c^aracter^  md  t»t  in  any  hand  commonly  called  court 
Jumd."  This  act  does  great  honour  to  the  parliament,  and 
is  an  ai*gumeot  of  then:  good  sense,  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people*  It  is  amazing  so  good  a  law  should 
^ot  }iaye  been  continued  by  proper  authority  after  the 
Restoration !  But  it  was  generally  a  sufficient  reason  then 
to  distise  ft  things  though  ever  so  good  in  itself,  that  it  bad. 
Ifcen  cpacted  by  an  usurped  power.  Of  such  fatal  conse- 
^pwGfiS  aea  j^judices  I  But  thanks  be  to  God !  we  have 
•geu  the  time  when  this  most  excellent  ordinance  hs»  been 
again  xtvived,  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  whole  legis- 
l|ttnre.-r-rlt  has  indeed  been  questioned,  ^  Whether  a 
noble  dead  laaguftge^  wbich  ha^  suffered  no  variation  in  it 
%  above  these  thousand  years  last  past,  is  not  better  to 

preserve  re  duds  ia  ^um  90  flux  a  one  as  Englisb ' ." ^For 

ipjowa  jHtft,  lahould  Unknot:  unless  the  uncertain  good 
Qf  vefy  distant  posterity,   is  to  be  preferred  to  our  own 

present  real  ndvttitage,  wiiich  I  imagine  few  will  say. 

Sttt  to  g9  oti.— ^  How  much  were  it  to  be  wished,  that  a 
cpmmittee  of  wise  and  prudent  persons  were  once  more 
^mploytd  to  revise  amend  and  abridge  our  laws*!  That  w4 
mighl  know  ourselves  haw  to  act,  and  not  be  necessitated 

"  ParifaMaentaiy  Histoty,  rol.  XIX*  .p^  439, 
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of  liberty*',,  civil  and  religious;  the  application 

to  make  use  of  those,  who  (we  are  sensible)  li%fe  oh  our' 
spoils.— —But  much  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  our  adversaries 
will  be  too  hard  for  us,  and  that  we  shall  be  obliged,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  submit  to  their  yoke.  But  whenever  the 
spirit  of  tru^  patriotism  shall  generally  possess  the  minds  of 
onr  senators,  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  apply  themselves  to 
OUT  deliverance  in  good  earnest,  and  bring  it  to  perfection, 
(as  it  wis  long  ago  done  in  Denmark,  and  more  lately 
in  Prussia)  inasmuch  as  the  happiness  of  the  community 
absolutely  depends  thereon  *.'* 

♦*  Tlieir  seeking  out,  and  rewarding  the  best  pens,  &c.l 
There  have  been  few  goremments  destitute  of  writers  to 
defend  and  applaud  their  measures.  For,  to  the  disgrace  of 
letters,  veaal  pens  in  all  ages  have  been  in  plenty.  Hence 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  panegyrics  have  been  made  on  the 
worst  measures  and  administrations,  even  by  men  who,  ia 
their  hearts,  despised  them.  It  is  no  way  surprising  there* 
fore  that  the  parliament  should  have  had  writers  on  their 
fide :  their  power  and  wealth  would  account  for  this.  But 
that  they  should  have  searched  out  and  found  men  of  Teal 
abilities  to  undertake  their  cause,  and  do  justice  to  their 
actions,  must  have  arose  only  from  their  own  judgment  and 
liberality.  The  works  of  Milton  are  well  known.  They  are 
an  honour  to  himself,  his  cause  and  his  employers.--' — — - 
**  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,"  was  written  to 
prove,  '*  That  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so  through 
all  ages,  for  any,  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a 
tyrant,  or  wicked  king,  and  after  due  conviction  to  depose, 
and  put  him  to  death ;  if  the  ordinnf'y  magistrate  have 
neglected,  or  denied  to  do  it.''— In  a  noble  strain  it  is  here 
said,  '^  None  can  love  freedoni  heartily,  but  good  men :  the 
rest  love  not  freedom,  but  license;  which  never  hath  more 
scope,  or  more  indulgence  than  under  tyrants."  His.  Icono« 
clastes  was  ondertaki^n  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 

*  Historical  And  Criticml  Account  of  Hugh  Peters,  note  M.  8vy«  I:ob4<  Vf$U 
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of  the  large  church  revenues  taken  from  tjie 

cdmmoQWtaltk,  as  was  his  answer  to  Salmasius  al^o^  by  ih« 
appointmeat,  as  he  says^  and  not  wiihout  the  approbation, 
of  the  civil  power  *.  The  parliament  rewarded  him  with  a 
thousand  pound  for  this  last  performance,  and  made  him  their 
Latin  secretary,  by  which  they  obtained  a  never-dying 
fame.  For  his  state  letters  written  in  tl>at  language,  exceed 
beyond  comparison  any  thing  of  that  kind  extant.  We  arc 
not  to  wonder  therefore  that  Milton's  reputation  was  high 
both  at  hon^e  and  abroad ;  or  that  he  was  visited  and  invited . 
b}^  foreign  ambassadors   at  London,  not  excepting  those. 

of  crowned  heads  ^. ^He  was  w:orthy  of  the  honotir. 

Jfor,  *^  as  he  looked  upon  true  and  absolute  freedom  to  be 
the  greatest  happiness  of  this  life,  whether  to  soeietie»or 
single  persons,  so  he  thought  constraint  of  any  sort  to  be  th« 
utmost  misery;  for  which  reason  he. used  frequently  to  tell 
those  about  him  of  the  intire  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  that, 
he  had  constantly  employed  his  strength  and  faculties  in  the 
defence  of  liberty,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  slavery.  And 
hi»  aversion  to  monarchy,  as  he  told  his  friend  Sir. Robert 
Howard,  was  heightened  by  this  consideration,  that  the 
trappings. of  it  might  suppprt  ai^  ordinary  comiiv>QweaIth  V. 

■^ It  is  asserted  on  good  authority,  ^'  Thajt  Milton  wa^. 

allowed  a  weekly  table  by  the. pari iameot,  for  the  entertain- 
ment pf  foreign  ministers,  especially  such  a$»tcome  frofn 
protestant  states,  and  for  the- learned  ;  whicb  allowance  was* 
also  continued  by  Cromwell  V'.  How  noble  the  .example!, 
— Marchampnt  Needham,  who  had  written  ,Mero«xius  Prag- 
maticus  against  the  ,parliaa>isnt|  was  not;  only  pardoned  hy^ 
them,  but  if  we  may  believe ;  Mr.  Wood,,  by  promises  of 
rewards  and  places,  was  [nduced  to  become  an  advt^cate  for 
them  and  liberty.    This  >vaa;  a  writer  indeed  worth  gaining. 

»  Milton's  Prose  Workf,  j>,  ^99^  *  Richardsou^s  Life  of  Miltop,  p.  79. 

Ivo.  Lond.  iV34.  '    ^  Life  of*  Milton,  by  Dr.  Birch,  p.  74,  preSxed  to  his 

Prose  Works.  *     *  Totahd's  f.ife  of  -A^iltorf,  p.  1 1 0,  m  th«  nt)te,  8m  lacA- 

IM  edit.     N.  B.  This  editioa  is  enriched  with  most  curious  and  valuable  bbserva- 
tHiMint^tipteai. 
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bi&hb^^V  ^eans  and  cHaptersy  who  by  act  of 

His  TDorals  or  if^te^ty  pierhaps  were  not  the  most  8tti<^t 
(thowgh-  PknoUr  lidthing  alleged  against  hrim  on  thefle 
heads,  except  changing  his  party  ofteti)  bat  he  had  ?rit^ 
parts,  learning,  and  a  style  beyond  most  of  bis  age.  "  His 
Merciirius  Politicus,  which  came  out  by  authority,  and  flew 
every  week  into  all  parts  of  the  nation  for  more  than  ten 
years,  had  very  great  influence  upon  numbers  of  inconsi^ 
derahle  persons,  such  as  have  a  strong  presumption  that  all 
mnst  needs  be  true  that  is  in  print.  He  was  the  Goliah  of 
the  Phiiistians,  the  great  champion  of  the  late  usurper/ 
wbose  pen  in  comparison  of  others,  was  like  a  weavers  beam. 
And  certainly  he  that  will,  or  can  peruse  those  his  intelli* 
gences  called  Merc.  Politici,  will  judge  that  had  the  devil 
himself  (the  father  of  all  lies)  been  in  this  Goliah*s  office,  he 
coti}d  not  have  exceeded  him.  As  having  with  profound 
malice  calumniated  his  sovereign,  scurrility,  abused  the 
nobility,  impudence  blasphemed  the  church  and  members 
thereof,  and  industry  poisoned  the  people  with  dangerous 
principles  V  One  may  easily  gather  from  this  character, 
that  Needham  with  zeal  and  ability  defended  the  cause  of 
his  masters  against  their  adversaries.  Besides  the  quota- 
tion given  in  note  Si,  I  will  add  a  few  more,  as  the  work 
from  whence  1  take  it  is  not  in  many  hands,  and  very  little 
known  even  amongst  the  curidus. 

In  one  of  his  papers  he  asserts,  *^  That  the  original  of  all 
just  power  and  government"  is  in  the  people."     iTiis  he 

proves  after  the  following  manner.: "  As  for  the  go- 

rerhment  of  the  Israelites,  first  under  Moses,  then  Joshua 
and  the  judges,  the  Scriptures  plainly  shew,  that  they  were 
extraordinary  governors  being  of  God's  immediate  institu- 
tion, who  raised  them  up  by  his  spirit,  and  imposed  them 
upon  that  people,  whose  peculiar  happiness  it  was  in  cases 
of  this  nature,  to  have  so  infallible  and  sure  a  direction  ;  so 
that  their  government  was  a  Theocrasie  (as  soipe  have  called 
it)  having  Clod  himself  for  its  only  original,  and  therefore 

•  Ath«n3B  Oxonientes,  rol.  II.  c.  626. 
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parliameQt  bad  been  abolished,  and  tbe  wiM 

no  wonder  we  hare  in  that  time  and  natioii  «o  few  YisiUe 
footsteps  of  the  peoples  election,  or  of  an  institatioa  hjf 
compact.    Bat  yet  we  find  after  the  judges,  that  when  this 
^ople  rejected  this  more  immediate  way  of  govemmeot  by 
God  (as  the  Lord  tells  Samuel,  they  have  not  rejected  theey 
but  me)  and  desired  a  government  aftor  the  manner  of  other 
nations,  then  God  seems  to  forbear  the  use  of  bis  prerogar 
tive,  and  leave  th^n  to  an  exercise  of  their  own  natural 
rights  and  liberties,  to  make  choice  of  a  new  government 
and  governor  by  suffirage  and  compact*    The  government 
tbey  aimed  at  was  kingly,    pod  himself  was  displeased  at 
ity  and  so  was  Samuel  too,  who  in  hope  to  continue  the  old 
form,  and  to  fright  them  from  the  new,  tells  them  what 
monsters  in  government  kings  would  prove,  by  assuming 
unto  themselves  an  arbitrary  power  (not  that  a  king  might 
lawfully  and  by  right  do  what  Samuel  describes  (as  Sahna- 
aius  and  aU  the  royal  interpreters  would  have  us  believe) 
but  only  to  shew  how  far  kings  would  presume  to  abuse 
their  power,  which  no  doubt  Samuel  foresaw,  not  only  by 
reason,  but  by  the  spirit  of  prc^hecy.)    Nevertheless  the 
people  would  have  a  king  ;  say  they.  Nay,  but  tliere  sbaD 
be  a  king  over  us:  whereupon  saith  God  to  Samuel,  Heark- 
en to  their,  voice:  where  you  plainly  see,  first  God  gives 
the  leave  to  exercise  their  own  natural  right,  in  making 
choice  of  their  form  of  government.    But  then  indeed  for 
the  choice  of  their  governor^  there  was  one  thing  extraor- 
dinary, in  that  God  appointed  them  one,  he  vouchsafing 
still  in  an  extraordinary  and  immediate  maimer  to  be  their 
director  and  protector ;  but  yet  though  God  was  pleased  to 
nominate  the  person,  he  left  the  confirmation  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  kingship  unto  the  people,  to  shew  that  natu- 
rally the  right  of  all  was  in  them,  however  the  exercise 
of  it  were  superseded  at  that  time  by  his  divine  pleasure,  as 
to  the  point  of  nomination.    For  that  the  people  might 
understand  it  \«as  their  right,  Samud  calls  them  all  to 
Hizpeh,  as  if  the  matter  were  all  to  be  done  anew  on  their 
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IMTt,  Md  drete'  by  lot  tbey  at  lengih  iiia4*  choieeib£  Smi)' 
aiul  to  tnnnediately  prodsiai  ban  with  shoots  and  8cctaiM>^ 
ttoM;  and  iben  haviog  bad  proof  of  Wi  vdow  agaioat  tho 
Ammookmf  they  metx  at  Gilgal,  and  frpdalai  Um  kia| 
once  again,  tp  shew  (that  nat9rany)tho  va^ty.lkf  Ut  kio^ 
ship,  depended  wholly  on  tbo  paopUs  eoosdnt  feftd  ^mAtmth 
tion,  and  bo  yon  see,  the  first  md  moat  emoMife  ifeviitencae  of 
the  instiuition  of  pdtiical  goTeramant  m  Seiriphite  HA 
notortottsly  demoastrate,  that  its  original  Isim^rfifomtila 

people  V In  another  pfoce^  speakil^g  of  artws  in  policy, 

he  says,  <<  The  regnlation  of  affidia  by  stasoo  of  stafie,  not 
the  strict  rak  of  boooty,  has  been  aa  epidcmieal  one.  Bait 
for  fear  I  be  mistaken,  continnes  hc^  yon  aie  to  nnderstBod, 
that  by  reason  of  stste  here  we  dp  aot  ooodenm  tiM  equita- 
ble resnit  of  prudence  and  right  reason ;  for  upoiii  drtermi- 
natiotts  of  this  nature  depends  the  ssfiety  !of  ali  states  and 
princes ;  but  that  leason  of  state  which  flows  bdm  a  cofru|it 
principle  to  an  indirect  end ;  that  reason  of  state,  wbicb  13 
the  statesman's  reason,  or  rather  his  will  and  lust,  when  he 
admits  amUtion  to  be  a  reason,  preferment  power,  profit, 
revenge  and  opportunity  to  be  reasons  sufficient  to  put  him 
upon  any  design  or  action  that  may  tend  to  present  advaot- 
age  V  though  contrary  to  the  law  cf  Gk>d,  or  die  law  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  of  nations.-^Reason  of  state  is  the  most 
soTereign  command,  and  the  most  impoftant  couosdliOr. 
Reason  of  state  is  the  card  aud  emnpass  of  the  ship.  Bed- 
son  of  state  is  many  times  die  religion  of  a  state;  the  law, 
the  life  of  a  state.  Thst  which  answers  all  objections  and 
quarrels  about  maWgovemmcnt.  That  which  wages  war, 
imposes  taxes,  iDuts  off  o^enders,  pardons  offenders,  sends 
and  treats  ambassadors.  It  can  say  and  unsay;  do  and 
undo,  balk  die  common  road,  make  high*ways  to  become 
by-ways,  and  the  furthest  aboat  to  become  the  neatest  cut. 
If  a  difficult  4nM  coma  to  be  untied,  which  neither  thedl- 
▼iae  by  Seriptnre,  nor  lawyer  by  case  cf  •  precedeat  can 
untie,  then  reason  of  state,  or  aa  hundred  ways  moire,  wbiq^ 

^Mereildoft  Ftolitieai,  No.  9S.  p.  1 J3S. 
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i4«otsEiiJraow.ni>l^>4issolte  it.  Tfaif  is!  thlit  gmat  cn)Ms$ 
iirta^.llibJtt8tiaM£fai  BjiggioBe  di  Stato :  it  can  rant  as  a 
Mldterj/i^ptafilaiaaDtiaa  a  nios8iear>  trick  it  as;a  jnggler^^tnit 
%tid  a^^tCBaiMDi^''^8  is  dt;!clMfngeable.as  the  moon  in  tbe 
yfiiityiihepapfeBmnJM\'^^  beautiftii  pieee.of  satire 

m&\y  l.fvefaflfi^/ibenusceptaUq  to.  many  of  my^  Macters.*-— I 
>iriH.ii]diH>lieo9tie4»tliti0D  nore-fiinii  tbift.wiitei^butitxon* 
itaimysl/fapMeve/stheaenum^Dts  of  the.  majority  iapowerat 
iiihi'mie^wihe  tatttrject  of : church  goTefiiine5t;i-**-*-*-^''  If 
iBre  serroudjmflect/'  8aysl^e>  ''upon  the  design  of  Gch), 
in  bciiigiiig  CimatiBta  the  wotl4  we  shall  find  it'\^a9  to  s«t 
ah  end  to  the 'poinpous  adminiatraticm  of  the  Jewmb  form ; 
that  as  his^dlureh  and  people  were  .farmeriy  oonfioed  with- 
in the  narrow^,  pale  of  n^pi^rticiriac.  natioui  sgi  nowithe  pale 
should > be  broken ' down/  and. all  nauons  t^k^p  into:  the 
diiircb.  ^Kot  all  nations  in  a  lump ;  not  any  whole  nations^ 
or  national  bodies  to  be  formed  into  chvrche$:'  for  his 
church  or  people  now  under  the  JGospel  are  not  to  be  a  body 
pbliiicai,  but  spiritual  and  mystical:  not  a  promiscuous 
confusion  of  persons  taken  in  atadventare,  but  an  orderly 
collection,  a  picking  and  chusing  of  such  as  are^oallcd  ai|d 
sanctifyed/8cc..  Not  a  company  of  men  forced  in  by  com- 
mands and  constitutions  of  worldly  power  and  prudence, 
but  of  such  as  are  brought  in  by  tbe  power  mi  efficacy  of 
Christ's  word  &nd  spirit.  For  he  himself  hath  said,  My 
kingdoiii  is  not  from  hence;  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  &c.  And  therefore  that  hand  which  hitherto  hack 
presumed  in  most  nations  to  erect  a  power  eaUed  ecclesi- 
astick  in  equipage  with  the  civil  to  bear,  sway,  and  bind 
mens  consciences  to  certain  notions  ordained. for  orthodox, 
upon  ciyil  penalties,  under  colour  of  prudence  good4>nler, 
discipline,  preventing  of  heresy,  and  advancing  of  Christ^« 
kingdom;  and  to  this  end  hath  twisted  the  sfrfritual  power 
(as  they  call  it)  with  the  worldly  and  seouli^. interest  of 
state;  this  I  say  hath  been  the  ri(^t  hand  of  Antichrist,  op^ 
posing  Christ  in  his  way,  whose  ^  kingdom  being  not  of  thi;s 

*  Mcrtoriat  Mitictn^  Ko.  lOS.  p.  Ii690. 
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world,  dq^ndft  not  iipot>  the  helps  and  devices  of  worldly 
wisdom  */'  These  cxoracts  safficiently  show  how  well  the 
•caase  of  lih^yycrvil  and  religious,  was  understood  in  these 
.limes;  how.imcich  tha  parliament  had  them  at  heart.  For 
jitone  but  men i conscious  of  fair  intentions,  and  upright  de- 
s<gin3  towards  the^pablio,  would  have  favoured  the  propaga- 
tion of  notions  destructive  of  evil  magistrates,  and  wicked 

priests,  .tbtsix.neverfailing    coadjutors. But  zealous  as 

•these  meiiiWQ'e  for  liberty,  they  were  careful  to  keep  their 
people  ad  mueb  as  possible  from  popery,  and  solicitous  to 
hinder  their  perversion  to  that  absurd  and  cruel  superstition. 
A  letter  to. the<  Spanish  an>bass£(dor  will  set  this  in  a  clear 
iight.  It  is-as  follows:: -^^The  parNament  of  the  common- 
.wealth  of  England,' understanding  that  several  of  the  people 
of  this  city  daily  nesort  to  the  house  of  your  excellency,  and 
other  ambassadors  and  public  ministers  from  foreign  nations 
here  residing,  meerly  to  hear  rtiass,  gave  order  to  the  coun- 
cil of  state,  to  let  your  excellency  understand,  that  whereas 
such  resort  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  of 
very  evil  exaikiple  in  this  our  republic,  and  extreamly  scan- 
jdalous.;  that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  take  care  that  nb 
such  thing  be  permitted  henceforward,  and  to  prohibit  all 
such  assemblys  for  the  future.  Concerning  which,  'tis  our 
desire  tbat  your  excellency  should  have  a  fair  advertisement, 
•to  the  end  that  henceforth  your  excellency  may  be  more 
careful  of  admitting  any  of  the  people  of  this  republic  to 
•hear  nmss  in  your  house.  And  as  the  parliament  will  dili- 
gently provide  that  your  excellency's  rights  and  priviledges 
shall' be  preserved  inviolabie>  so  they  persuade  themselves 
that  your  excellency,  during  your  abode  here,  would  by  no 
means  that  the  laws  of  this  republic  should  be  violated  by 
yourself  or  by  your  attendants^."  What  would  the  parlia- 
ment have  thought  of  one  hundred  thousand  Papists  in 
London  and  Westminster,  the  number  reckoned  by  persons 
employed  in  174d  f  Since  that  time  they  have  much  in- 


*  Mercaritts  Politicas^  No.  99 .  p-  1 554.  *  Milton*s  Proee  Works,  vtA,  XL 
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creased,  if  reports  are  to  be  relied  on*    ^'  la  aueh  open  de- 
fiance of  our  laws/'  says  an  ingenious  wriltr>  *'  has  Popeiy 
been  long  making  great  progress.    Jlnd  whether  the  tbrea6> 
ning  consequences  are  not  formidable,  may  well  deserve  the 
consideration  of  such  who  are  able  to  dtscera  the  ine&tima- 
ble  value  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.— —It  would  be 
far  from  us,  after  all,  to  desire  any  pains  or  penalties  shoald 
be  inflicted  on  men,  because  tliey  have  an  extravagant  ritual, 
and  are  fond  of  worshipping  a  troop  of  deities  or  demons : 
or  for  saying  prayers  by  tale  oi-  number,  eithor  to  Teal  or 
imaginary  saints :  for  veneiatiug  a  wafer  or  cmcifix.     Since 
he  who  can  feast  hh  soul>  either  on  gold,  silver,  or  precious 
stones,  or  who  can  best  jrelisb  wood, hay,  or  stubble;  should 
only  have  our  pity,  and  we  ought  to  wish  him  a  less  deprav- 
ed appetite.    But  so  long  as  the;  Papist  holds  opinions  sub- 
versive of  morality,  destructive  of  society,  dangerous  to  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  i.  e.  so  long  as  the 
hand  of  popery  is  against  every  man^  so  long  every  man's 
hand  should  be  against  popery.    The  \o\^  of  natm^  of 
self  pjipeservation,  is  loud  in  the  breast  of  every  proiestant 
against  this  superstition  V    The  reader  will  pardon  I  doubt 
not  this  small  digression,  if  indeed  it  be  one. 

I  ^oceed  now  with  the  subject.  Besides  Milton  and 
Keedham,  the  parliament  had  another  waiter  of  some  figure 
on  their  side,  viz.  John  Parker,  father  to  Sam.  Parker,  bishop 
of  Oxon,  in  the  time  of  James  11.  This  gentleman,  '*  la 
the  year  1650,  printed  a  remarkable  book  called  The  go- 
vernment  of  the  people  of  England  precedent  and  present 
the  same.  It  was  written  to  spirit  men  to  subscribe  to  the 
engagement  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth 
as  then  esiablished,  without  a  king  or  the  house  of  lords: 
and  there  he  asserts  that,  Populus  suo  magistratu  prior  est 
tempore,  natura  &  dignitate:  quia  populus  magistmtum 
constLtuit,  &  quia  populus  sine  magistratu  e&^  potest,  sed 
m^gistratus  sine  populo  non  potest  esse.  Also  out  of  ano* 
ther  classical  author,  Vindicisc  contra  Tyrannos,  he  affirms, 

*  Thi«e  Questioiit  resolved,  p.  30. 8  vo.  hvad.  1 757. 
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provisiiMi  made  for  their  state  clergy  and  the 
tmiversities**;   I  say  if  we  consider  all  these 

Reges  sunt  a  populo  8c  sunt  constituti  causa  populi.  More 
he  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  kings  of  England  had  no  ne- 
gative voice  rightly  and  by  law,  but  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  and  their  oath  at  coronation.  And  then  a  fortiori,  that  the 
lords  neither  can  have  any  negative  upon  the  people •.** 
This  book  I  never  saw.  The  writings  of  Henry  Parker  on 
the  behalf  of  the  parliament  are  better  known.  They  are 
indeed  worth  preserving.  Mr.  Wood  has  given  us  a  cata- 
logue of  them**.'* Andrew  Marvel  is,  I  know,  commonly 

said  to  have  been  employed,  under  Milton,  by  the  common* 
wealth.    But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  mistake,  as  will  apr 

pear  from  his  own  account. "  As  to  myself,"  says  he, 

**  I  never  had  any,  not  the  remotest  relation  to  publick  mat- 
ters, nor  correspondence  with  the  persons  then  predominant, 
nntil  the  year  1657.  When  indeed  I  entered  into  an  em- 
ployment, for  which  I  was  not  altogether  improper,  and 
vbicb  I  considered  to  be  the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive 
towards  his  majesty's  affairjs  of  any  in  that  usurped  and 
irregular  government,  to  which  all  men  were  then  exposed}. 
And  this  I  accordingly  discharged  without  disobliging  any 

one  person  V It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these 

gentlemen  found  their  account  in  writing  for  the  parlia- 
ment and  'Cromwell.  Both  the  Parkers  were  enriched  by 
lucrative  and  honourable  employs,  and  Marvel,  I  suppose, 
was  not  unrewarded  for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  by  the 
Protector. 

**  The  wise  provision  made  for  their  state  clergy,  and  the 
universities.]  The  clergy  in  most  countries  where  Christianity 
prevailed,  got  wealth,  honour  and  power.  Unmindful  of 
their  Master's  doctrine  and  example,  they  loved  the  -world, 
and  the  things  which  were  in  it,  and,  by  a  variety  of  wayg 
and  means,  accumulated  large  possessions.    How  honestJy 

•  Briie«ml  tVw^ipmed,  part  2d.  ^  132.  Lond.  1670.  Svo.  »  AOien* 

Oxmu  voL  II.  c.  p.  228.  ^  Relieaml  Tnimprawd^  |iart2d.  p.  1 27, 
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things  without  prejudice,  we  shall, *  probably, 
be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  were  born 

they  got  some,  how  wisely  others  were  bestowed  on  them  by 
princes,  great  men,  weak  women,  and  persons,  indeed,  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  from  a  persuasion  instilled  into  them  of 
atoning  for  their  transgressions,  and  getting  better  things 
in  reversion  in  lien  of  them ;  1  say,  how  all  this  happened  is 
well  known  to  most*."  Henry  VIII.  with  consent  of  par- 
liament, made  bold  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  and  gave, 
or  sold  them,  to  such  as  were  able  to  make  a  better  use  of 
them;  and  his  son  and  successor  Edward,  as  well  as  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  approved  of  his  proceedings,  and  avail- 
ed themselves  of  his  example,  by  plucking  now  and  then  a 
goodly  manor  or  two  from  the  bishopricks.  This  (with  the 
power  of  translations)  made  the  bishops  cautious  of  offend- 
ing, and  solicitous  of  obtaining  the  good  will  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  his  favourites:  and  they  applied  themselves  with 
so  much  zeal  tliereunto,  that  they  soon  became  downright 
courtiers,  supple,  complaisant,  unmeaning,  and  ready  to  put 
their  hand  to  carry  any  thing  into  execution,  which  they 
judged  agreeable  to  the  crown.  So  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  friends  to  the  prerogative,  and  averse  to  liberty. 
For  these  and  other  causes,  the  lords  and  commons  thought 
proper,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  the  royal  assent, 
to  exclude  them  from  the  house  of  peers;  and,  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  both  houses,  dated  October  9,  1646,  their  office 
was  abolished,  and  their  Idnds  and  possessions  settled  npoa 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth.  The  preamble 
to  this  ordinance  will  explain  the  motives  on  which  it  was 
made.  It  runs  thus:  **  For  the  abolishing  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  just  and 
necessary  debts  of  the  kingdom,  into  which  the  same  hath 
been  drawn  by  a  war,  mainly  promoted  by  and  in  favour  of 

'    ■  See  Father  Paul  on  Bene6cfary  Matten,  Fatber  Simon  on  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
vcDQes^and  Harry  Nevil'sPIato  Redmva8,p.98— lOS.    • 
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for  legi^tion,  and  were  worthy  of  it.    Batr 

the  said  archbishops  and  bishops^  and  other  thehr  adhereDts 
and  dependants  5  be  it  ordained  V'  &«•  I'^us  the  whole  of 
the  bishops'  lands  became  vested  in  the  parliament,  who,  by 
an  ordinaacey  bearing  date,  October  3,  1648,  ordered  *'  the 
trustees  to  give  warrants  to  the  treasurers  for  the  issuing  out 
and  pajing  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  parsonages  impro- 
priate, tjthes,  oblations,  obventions,  pensions,  portions  of 
tythes,  parsonages  and  vicarages,. as  have  been,  or  ^hali  be 
received  by  the  said  treasurers,  and  have  not  otherwise  been 
disposed  of,  for  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  to  such  petsoa 
or  perspns  respectively,  to  whom  the  said  rents  and  revenues 
have  been-  or  shall  be  ordered  or  assigned  by  the  committee 
for  plundered  ministers,  for  augmentation  of  maintenance 
for  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  England  and 
Wales." Aft^r  the  con^onwealth  took  place,  the  com- 
mons of  Engl^nd^i  in  parliament  assembled,  on  the  50lb  of  • 
April,  lp49,  proceeded  farther  t»  pass  "  an  act  for  the 
abolishing  of  .deaps  and  chapters,  canons,  prebends,  and 
other  officers  and  titles,  of  or  belonging  to  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate- ,  church  or  chapel  within  England  or  Wales.** 

Their  pka  for  this  was  necessity. "  Having  seriously 

weighed,  say  they,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  present  supply, 
of  mon^jr  for  the  present  safety  of  this  commonwealth;  and 
finding  that  their  other  securities  are  not  satisfactory  to. 
lenders^  nor  sufficient,  to  raise  so  considerable  a  sum  as  wiii* 
be  necessary  for  the  said>ervice,  are  necessitfiterf  to  sftll  the- 
lands  o^  the  deans;  and  chapters,  for  th^  paying  of  publick 
debts,  and  for  the  raising  of  three  hundred  thousand  ppundi 
for  the  present  supply  of  th?  pressing  necessities  of  the, 

commopwealth,  do  enact,  Sw:." However,  they  ^er,e  not; 

for  throwing  them  away,  as.  much,  as  money  was  i^anting.» 

•  See  a  coUectioo  .of  several  acts  of -padiameqt,  ordinances,  ^c. 'for  providing 
naaintefiance  for  njinisters,  heads  of  colleges,  ^c.  4to.  L/)nd.  1657.  It  is  from, 
this  book  I  faAve  tafkentbe  several' citations  from  the  ordinances  in  this  note/ 
See  also  Scobel's  C0UeQt«ias,.add  .Kcnoeit's  Case^impropriatKNistand  angmenta-' 
tion  of  vicarages,  1^241,  and  26$.  £vp«  Load.  1704.   .        ^.^  .   I 
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whilst  the  parliament  was  thus  nobly  employed 

For  none  of  these  lands  were  to  be  sold  under  twelve  years 
purchase,  though  the  lands  of  the  bishops  had  been  allowed 
to  be  sold  for  ten ;  a  tolerable  good  price,  considering  the 
high  interest  of  money,  which  was  at  about  eight /)er  cewf. 
at  this  time,  and  the  possibility  of  their  being  <me  time  or 
other  reclaimed  by^  their  former  possessors.— -~Out  of 
these  lands  thus  appointed  to  be  sold,  there  was  excepted, 
by  another  act  of  June  the  8th,  1649,  *'  ril  ty  thes  appropriate, 
oblations,  obventions,  portions  of  tythes  appropriate,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and 
deans  and  chaptei-s,  all  which,  together  with  twenty  thoa- 
sand  pounds  yearly  rent,  formerly  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  England,  the  commons  thought  fit  to  be  settled  for  a 
competent  maintenance  of  preaching  ministers,  where  it 
was  wanting,  in  England  and  Wales.**  This  competent 
maintenance,  in  their  opinion,  was  one  hundred  pounds  j)ef 
annum,  which  they  allotted  to  the  state  preachers,  vrithout, 
however,  taking  away  any  thing  from  the  rich  rectories, 
which  were  preserved  whole  and  entire.  I  suppose  there 
are  but  few  disinterested  persons  but  will  think  this  a  much 
better  regulated  maintenance  than  what  before  had  been  al- 
lotted. If  an  established  clergy  be  useful  and  necessary, 
and' if  the  public  must  maintain  them,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  opinion,  upon  whatsoever  reasons  found- 
ed,  surely  it  behoves  the  legislature  to  prevent  one  part  of 
thera  from  rioting  in  wealth,  and  the  other  almost  starving 
through  poverty !  Complaints,  I  know,  have  been  made  of 
the  scantiness  of  our  ecclesiastical  revenues  :  but  how  this 
can  be,  when  such  a  multiplicity  of  very  lucrative  prefer- 
ments are  daily  heaped  on  a  single  person,  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine! A  tolerably  equitable  distribution  would,  at  once, 
silence  every  objection  on  this  bead,  of  any  reasonable  mim. 
Indeed,  some  very  sensible  persons  have  been  against 
loading  the  public  with  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy^  on 
accQunt  of  several  inconveniences  attending  it.*--— '^  Here* 
tofore,*"  says  Milton,  '*  in  th^  first  evangelic  times  (and  it 
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at  heme  and  abroad,  (for  the  Dutch  war  was 

were  happj  for  Christendom  if  it  were  sb  again)  ministers 
of  die  Gospel  were  by  nothing  else  distingaished  from 
other  Christians,  but  by  their  spiritual  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tity of  life,  for  which  the  church  elected  them  to  be  her 
teachers  and  overskers,  though  not  thereby  to  sepamte  them 
from  wbAtever  calling  she  then  found  them  foHowmg  be* 
sides.  As  the  example  of  St.  Paul  dedares,  and  the  first 
times  of  Christianity.  .  When  once  they  affected  to  be 
called  a  clergy,  aiid  became,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  tribe  of 
Levites,  a  party,  a  distinct  order  in  the  commonwealth,  bred 
up  for  diviqes  in  babling  schools,  and  fed  at  the  public  cost, 
good  for  nothing  else,  but  what  was  good  for  nothing,  tl^ej 
soon  grew  idle;  that  idleness,  with  fulness  of  bread,  begat 
pride  and  perpetual  conteotion  with  their  feeders,  the  de«* 
spised  laity,  through  all  ages  ever  since,  to  the  perverting 
of  religion,  and  the  disturbance  of  all  Christendom.  And 
we  mity  eonftdendy  conclude,  it  will  never  be  otherwise^ 
whilst  they  are  tbof  ufdidd  undepending  on  the  church,  on 
whidi  alone  they  antiently  depended,  and  are,  by  the  ma- 
gistrate, publicUy  maintained,  a  numerous  faction  of  indt« 
gent  persops,  erept  for  the  most  part  out  of  extream  want 
and  bad  nurture,  claiming,  by  divine  right  and  freehold,  the 
tenth  of  our  estates,  to  monopolize  the  mipistiy,  as  their 
pecniiar,  which  is  free  and  open  to  all  able  Christians^ 
elected  by  any  church.  Under  this  pretence,  exempt  from 
all  other  employment,  and  enriching  themselves  on  the 
public,  tbey  Ia$t  of  all  prove  common  incoidiaries,  and 
exalt  their  horns  against  the  magistrate  .himself  that  main? 
tains  them,  at  the  ]Hriest  of  Rome  did  soon  after  against  hit 
benefactor  the  emperor,  and  the  presbyters  of  late  in  Scot^ 
land.  Of  which  hireling  crew,  together  with  all  the  mis* 
Qhie£i,  dissentions,  troubles,  wars  meeily  of  their  kmdiing^ 
Christendom  might  soon  rid  hezself  and  be  happy,  if 
Christians  w^uld  but  know  their  own  dignity,  ^eir  liberty^ 
their  adoption,  and  let  it  not  be  wondered,  if  I  say,  their 
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not  terminated^  though  the  English,  Ibr  thb 

sphritual  priesthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  aooess  to^ 
any  miQisterial  function,  wbeaever  called  by  their  own  abi-< 
lities^  and  the  charch,  thaagh  they  never  came  near  com- 
mencement  or  aniversity  */'    Mr.  Wall,  in  his  fine  letter  to- 
Milton,  dated  Cau^ham,.  May  26,  16^,  has  the  folio  wing 
passage.     ^  I  have  sometimes  thought  (concnrring  with 
your  assertion  of  that.  storied;voice  that  should  speak  from' 
heaveft)  when  ecclesiastics  were  endowed  with  worldly  pre-* 
ferments,  Hodie  venenum  mjmditur  in  eccksiam :  for,  to  use 
the  speech  of  Genesis  iv.  ult.  according  to  the  sense  which 
^  it  hath  in  the  Hebrew,  then  began  men  to  corrupt  the  wor-. 
ship  of  God.     I  shall  tell  you  a  supposal  of  mine,  which  is 
this:    Mr.  Dury  has  bestowed  about  thirty  years- tiuse  in 
travel, i  conference  and  writings,  to  reconcile Calyii^ists  and* 
Lutberansi   and  that  withvlittle  or. no  imeq^s.    But  the 

shortest  way  were, take  ^away 'eccleiiastioalt:.digBities, 

honours  and  preferments,  da  b^'th  sides,  and  all;  wt»u^ld. soon- 
be  hushed;  the  eeclesiastiqs  .would  be:  (paiet,t  and.  .then  the 
people  would  come  forth  into,  truth  andilibeityV'  These 
were  (he  rsentiments.of  some-of  thoisons  ^c^iliberty  in  the 
age  of  which  I  am  now^  speakingi:  sentipieiit^r'proceeding 
from  minds  f\M  of  concern  for  tTUth  and  virtue^  though  they 
had  little  prospect  o£  being  hearkened  to  byrthe  bulk  of 
mankind,  wha'preSerrwealth,  pomp  and  ease  to  every  thing 
ratidnal,'yirtuoiisaadanahly.«-t^^The.scheme  <jf  the  parlia-> 
ment.preterided-aot  ^o  this, high  perfection.  It-  only  sup- 
pressed the.dignityvstate  and  excessive,  wealth  of  the  lordly 
ecclesiastics,  whilst' it  left  them  enough  £or.  ev^y  vircuoos' 
andiaudahle  pmrpose^  add'  prevented  tliepi  fiiom  feding  the* 
want  of  the  real  necessaries  their  stations  were- tbo*0ght  to 
require.  Were  I  to  deliver  xny  ou:n  sentiments  for ^he- real- 
good  of  eccle'siastics  of  all  sorts, and  kinds,  i'would  siiy  with' 
*  •      t    '  .     '  '...,..»..»...• 

*  MUton's  Pi^.  Works,  VoM..|>.  636.    *  •  -      !  .•'1lrcfWd«0'Mm<m%7cWK>-- 
clMtti,  3d  edit;  Lend.  1756,  4to.   .    ^ .,         -  ;.-    jo,  i-;,     •  vi:.* 
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most  part,    were  successful)  iJie  lord-general 

a  Jate  ^iter  concerning  the  Jesuits  in  particular ;  ^'  render 
them  poor,  and  they  will  he  humble;  render  them  pbari  and: 
they  will  be  useful ;  reader  tbem  poor,  aqd  they  will  become 
holy  V*    But  to  go  on.— — ^Besides  the  care  takeii  of  theii? 
parochial  clergy,  the  parliament  shewed  their-benevolence  to 
the  uhiversities,  by  enacting,  "  That  the  trustees,  in  whose 
hands  the  dean  and  chapter  lands  were  vested  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  Bhall,  from  time  to  time,  pay  (out  of  the  above- 
mentioned  twenty  thousand)  two  thousand  pounds  yearly,  for 
th^  increase  of  the  mapitenance  of  the  mast^rsbipft  of  (^oUe^ea 
in  both  umversities,  where  maintenance  i$  wcmting^  regard 
being  to  ]^  bad  urtto  the  aumber  of  hous^  of  lefurniag  in  eacK 
uqiverBity,^bat  sure  fit  to  have  an  increase  of  mainten^ace,  and 
toiiMike  cm  assignment  pf  maiatenaQcenntp  them  accordingly ; 
pvovided  i(  dp  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per  an«w»> 
to  any  one  of  tbm."— ^T>iis  bounty.wfis  not  i^l  bestowed. 
For  never,  p^haps^  vr&ne  there  mm  of  npiojre  xeal  merit  ^a 
the  university  of  i^iambridge  ti^^n  nowr   Witness  the  names 
of  Cttdwortb,  Wbicbcott,  WiUcins,  and  many  others  mefli- 
tipaed  by  the  very  ingenious  Dr»  Salter  \  wbo  edi^c^^ited  ^ 
racff  of  men  that  v^ere  an  honour  to  their  jqo^ntry ;  I  roeaii 
TiUotsoa,  B^rpw,  Smith,  More,  aipd  such  li^e,  w^o  oppo^e4 
theiBselve^  to  popery  in  the  most  trying  times,  a^d  tSL^g\kt 
men  the  pfincipies  of  true  religion  and  virtue.    Wheth^ 
Oxford  was  quite  so  happy,  I  know  npt ;  thouglji,  it  is  c^- 
tain,  m^y  eminent  men  were  educated  there  in  tbe^  tiines, 
f^rticvdsffly  Mr.  Lopke,  whose  writings  on  toleration  and 
govemmeat  will  be  fpr  ever  read  and  admired  by  i»^9  -of 
sen9^  ««d  hfHtiesty.— r-*-Wha|t  the  >nm  total  produ^d.by. 
the  s%le.  of  the  lands  of  the  bishops,  deans  an|d  ^h^pters,; 
amounted  to,  I  canm^t  8ay,r--^But  here  fojlowp  ^n  4ccpunt 
of  the  wle.pf  the  bishops*  lands  in  the  province  of  Yorki  ft> 
givenby  Mr.Brpwn  WI^is^  

*  RepeetioiiB  of  a  l^vtaguege  upon  flw  Memorial  presented  by  the  Jesuits  to 
Clemettt  XIII.  p.  152. 8vo.  Lond.  1760.  »»  Preface  to  Tuckney's  atid  Which- 

cott's  Letters,  8vo.  Lond.  1 153,  See  also  note  51 .  '  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals 

of  York,  &c.  4to.  1727. 
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Cromwellp  attended  by  some  soldiers  and  bfli- 


Sale  of  the  laads  of  the  sec  of  York  in  the  ) 
years  l647i  1648,  1649,  1650, 1651,     -  J 
Durham,  in  the  same  years, 
Carlisle, 

Chester,  .    - 

Man,  -  - 

.  Total 

From  this  some  tolerable  guess  may  be  made  of  the  value 
of  the  rest  of  the  bishops'  lands,  which  are  those  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  consisting  of  that  archbishopric  and 

twenty-one  bishoprics. A  proposal,  some  years  since;  by 

a  nameless  writer,  was  made  "  for  vesting  the  whble  present 
property  of  the  church  in  England  arid  Ireland  in  the 
crown,  not  to  enrich  or  add  to  its  power,  but  as  a  trustee 
for  the  people,  who  should  be  always  uppermost  in  the  con- 
sideration of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  *. Is  it  essen- 
tially necessary,'*  says  that  author>  "  that  bishops  should 
have  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year?  Is  it  necessary  that  an  ardh bishop 
should  die  worth  90,000/.  besides  providing  very  honourably 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  power  and  influence? 
Is  it  necessary  that  one  churchman  shall  enjoy  a  string  of 
benefices,  while  numbers  have  none  and  statve  ?  I  am  wilt 
ing  to  suppose  episcopacy  to  be  an  essential  branch  of  the 
Cl^ristian  system ;  and  therefore  hold  the  order  in  all  the 
veneration  due  to  it.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  thihk 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  delights  more  to  abide  with  them  in 
coaches  and  palaces,  and  in  parliament,  than  if  they  had 
abided  by  the  primitive  simple  way  of  living,  practised  and 
inculcated  by  the  apostles.  I  am  no  less  willing  that  our 
prelates  retain  their  seats  in  parliament,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  that  they  have  been  always  heretofore  inspired 

*  The  state  preferable  to  the  Church,  p.  12.  Svo.  Lond.  1748. 
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cers,  entered  the  house,  upbraided  the  mem- 

with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  their  legislative 
capacity.     But  admitting,  as  I  do  \exy  willingly,  that  out 
good  lords  the  bishops  add  a  lustre  to  the  upper  house,  will 
they  shine  the  less  there  for  being  placed  more  on  the  level 
with  each  other  than  they  are  at  present  f    The  poprest  of 
them  can  afford  clean  lawn  sleeves  in  their  present  situation ; 
and  if  the  two  metropolitans  should  be  levelled  to  an  annual 
stipend  of  1^500/.  each,  and  their  respective  sufTragaqs  tp 
1,000/.  I  don't  see  but  they  niight  keep  a  coach  in  parlia- 
ment time,  notwithstanding  the  duty  on  carriage  wheels, 
provided  they  reside  with  their  flocks  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Is  it  necessary  that  the  bishoprics  and  other  church-livings 
of  Ireland,  a  cheap  and  plentiful  country,  should  exceed 
even  those  in  England  i   or,  is  it  necessary,  that,  in  the 
north  of  that  kingdom,  where  there  are  scarce  ten  protest- 
ants  of  the  episcopal  church  in  a  whole  parish,  mapy  of  the 
incumbents  should  possess  livings  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
hundred  poand^  a  yearf     It  is  rio  uncommon  sight  in  that 
country,  to  see  a  parson  preach,  I  should  say,  read  prayers, 
preaching  being  disused,  to  his  clerk,  and  such  of  Uis  own 
family  as  had  accompanied  him  from  the  parsonage  house 
in  his  coach  and  four.    Though  the  value  of  livings  in  that 
Mngdom  be  well  known  to  our  clergy,  who  are  never  want- 
ing to  themselves  in  pushing  their  way  thither,  where  they 
bask  in  plenty  and  ease,  it  would  soem  as  if  our  statesmen 
had  acquired  none  or  very  little  knowledge  of  the  treasure 
that  might  be  raised  there  by  sale  of  the  present  possessions 
of  the  church.    To  mention  but  the  primacy  there,  liately 
conferred  on  a  very  young  churchman,  but,  I  suppose,  of 
distinguished  piety  and  erudition,  it  would  sell,  at  twenty 
years  purchase  only,  for  above  200,000/.  no  contemptible 
aid  to  a  bleeding  country,  obliged  to  raise  above  ten  mil- 
lions annually,   though   already  above  four-score  in  debt. 
From  this  specimen  may  be  seen  how  greatly  the  trading 
and  industrious  part  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  laity,  might 
be'eased,  if  the  revenues  of  the  church,  tithes  and  all,  were 

X  2 
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bers,  turned  the  speaker  oiit  of  the  chair,  fend 

pat  td  sa]e^  and  the  purchase  monej  applied  to  the  tises  of 
the  public.    And,  surdy,  in  a  time  of  such  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty as  the  present,  no  good  subject  can  warrant  opposing 
the  carrying  so  salutary  a  scheme  into  execution.    TTis  pro- 
bable our  open  foreign,  and  native  secret  enemies  might 
oppose  such  a  healing  scheme ;  but  except  the  French  and 
Spaniards  abroad,  and  our  popish  fellow-subjects  at  home,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  would  meet  with  the  least 
opposition.    Our  protestant  laity  would  unanimously  assent 
to  it ;  and  as  for  the  clergy,  if  their  suffrages  were  taken 
collectively,  I  will  answer  for  it,  the  majority  would  be 
with  me*."    Possibly  this  writer  would  have  found  himself 
mistaken ;  for,  as  there  are  but  few  of  the  inferior  dergy 
void  of  hope,  founded  on  their  belief  of  their  own  merit,  of 
preferment,  these  would  not  be  overfond  of  the  scheme; 
and  as  for  the  dignified  ones,  they  would  naturally,  one 
and  all,  cry  out  against  it,  as  a  breach  of  the  alliance 
between  church  and  state,  which  they  would  fain  persuade 
us  is  productive  of  many  happy  consequences  to  society. 
The  ignorant  laity,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
might  be  pleased  with  the  carrying  such  a  scheme  into  exe- 
cution.— —After  this  brief  detail  of  the  great  actions  of  the 
parliament  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  not  to  be  admired  that 
they  met  with  the  applause  of  the  ablest  and  best  judges. 
To  what  the  reader  will  find  in  the  note  37,  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  the  opinion  of  the  old   chancellor  Oxenstierh  of 
Sweden,  a  name  of  the  highest  renown  for  political  abilities 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  same,  whose  affairs  we  are 
now  treating  of.    It  is  mentioned  from  M.  Channt,  both  in 
the  appendix  to  Keysler's  Travels,  and  in  Basnage's  Annals 
of  the  United  Provinces.    "  Oxenstiem  indeed  blamed  the 
extream  barbarity  committed  on  the  person  of  the  late  king 
of  England,  but  Commended  and  admired  almost  every  part 
of  the  plan,  of  that  great  design  which  the  parliament  had 

*  The  State  preferable  to  the  Church,  p.  14.  Svo.  Lond,  1748. 
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put  an  end*%  for  the  present,  to  the  supreme 

fbrm€€l."  Basnage  adds,  ^  that  he  said,  it  had  beea  con* 
dacted  with  distinguished  prudence,  and  that  those  who 
then  governed  in  England,  acted  upon  such  principles  of 

policy  as  were  founded  in  truth  and  experience*/' 

Sttch  readers  as  are  unprejudiced,  will  not,  after  this,  think, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Hume  has  done  justice  to  the 
parliament  in  the  following  character:  '^  These  men,"  says 
ke,  ''  had  not  that  large  thought,  nor  comprehensive  views, 
which  might  qualify  them  for  acting  the  part  of  legislators : 
selfish  aims  and  higotry  chiefly  engrossed  their  attention. 
They  cacried  their  rigid  austerity  so  far  as  to  ena^  laws^ 
declaring  fornication,  after  the  first  act,  to  be  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ^/'    Is  this  a  likeness  i    Let  facts 

determine. ^Undoubtedly  their  law,  with  respect  to 

foniication,  was  much  too  rigid.  But,  from  a  single  instance, 
to  take  a  character,  is  hardly  allowable.  To  be  able  to  see 
only  one  disagreeable  object  amongst  several  more  fair  and 
equally  obvious,  argues,  indeed,  to  use  thid  geatlemaii's 
owB  expressions,  no  large  thought  or  comprehensive  views. 
"" — If  ever  men  were  qualified  for  acting  die  part  of  legi^* 
ktors,  these  were  they.—— And  whoever  will  excel  as  such, 
must  copy  after  them  in  the  main  of  their  conduct* 

^'  Cromwell  entered  the  lioiuse,  and  put  a  period,  for  a 
time,  to  thecommonwealth.]  "  Many  republicks,^'  says  an 
excellent  writer,  **  have,  with  length  of  time,  f^dlen  iiack 
iato  despotick  governments.  This  seems  to  be  a  calamity 
that  inevitably  happens  to  every  free  government  sooner 
or  later.  And,  indeed,  how  can  it  perpetually  r^ist  every 
thing  that  saps  and  supplants  i  How  can  it  always  check 
the  ambition  of  those  great  «ien  whMi  it  pcodaces,  and 
harbours  in  its  bosom?    How  can  it  always  watch  against 

*  See  Iflaiah  PaftndarTs  Obterr^tioitt  dh  the  Beiohitioii  of  ilie  la«i  Bwedidi 
^et,  &c.  in  the  Appendix  to  Keysler's  Travels,  vol.  IV.  p.  51.  and  Bain^ge'^ 
Auald  tif  the  United-Provinces,  vol.  I.  p.  5243.  ^  History  of  Great  Britain, 

vol  II.  p.  32.  Compare  this  with  Ladlow,  toI.  II.  p.  453.  .and  the  quotation  from 
Warburton  in  the  note  46, 
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authority  of  the  commonwealth  of  England .  It 

the  ddrk  and  secret  practices  ?ind  machinations  of  its  neigh- 
bouts>  or  against  the  corruption  of  its  own  mettibers,  while 
interest  prevails  in  the  world  over  every  other  motive?  How 
should  it  expect  always  to  conle  off  with  success  ia  the 
wars  it  must  needs  undertake  and  support  fop  its  security? 
or  prevent  those  dangerous  conjunctures,  those  critical  and 
decisive  moments,  when  its  liberty  is  at  stake,  or  those  un- 
foreseen accidents  that  animate  and  favour  the  wicked  and 
audacious?  If  any  armies  are  commanded  by  timid  and 
unskilful  generals,  it  falls  a  prey  to  any  enemies;  if  they 
are  headed  by  bold  and  successful  commanders,  these  will 
be  as  dangerous  Jn  times  of  peace,  as  they  were  useful  and 
beneficial  during  the  war.  There  are  few,  if  any  republicks, 
but  have  risen  from  the  abyss  of  tyranny  to  freedom,  and 
from  thence  have  sunk  again  into  the  dregs  of  servitude. 
The  same  Athenians>  who,  in'  the  times  of  Demosthenes, 
provoked  and  insulted  Philip  of  Macedon,  crouched  to 
Alexander.  ITie  Romsms,  who  abhorred  royalty,  and  ex- 
pelled their  kings,  suffered^  some  ages  after,  the  most 
horrible  oppression  and  cruelties  from  their  emperors.  And 
the  same  Englishmen  who  rebelled  against,  imprisoned,  and 
beheaded  Charles  L  submissively  bore  the  galling  yoke  "of 
a  protector*.*' '  I  have  already  observed  that  the  victory  at 
Worcester,  so  fatal  to  the  affairs  of  Charles  IL  probably 
inspired  Cromwell  with  the  ambition  of  lording  it  over  his 
masters,  and  seizing  the  sovereignty.  Flushed  with  success 
the- brave  and  ambitious  aspire  higher  and  higher,  and  dare 
adventure  on  the  boldest  things.-  Hence  the  danger  of 
continuing  a  general  long  in  supreme  command,  in  free 
^ates.  Immediately  after  this  important  event,  Cromwell 
seeined  determined  to .  give  the  law.  He  used,  however, 
great  precaution.  Though  he  had  all  possible  honours  paid 
him  by  the  parliament  and  the  city  of  London,  yet  he 
carried  himself  with  much  affability  and  seeming  humility^ 

•  Anti-Machiavel,  p.  97.  Svo.  Lond*  1741. 
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is  not  to  be  wondered  that  this  action  was  looked 

•'^  and  ia  all  his  discourses  about  the  business  of  Worcester^ 
would  seldom  mention  any  thing  of  himself^  but  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  officers,  and  soldiers,  and  gave  (as  was  due) 
rail  the  glory  of  the  action  unto  God*."— But,  if  we  may 
believe  Ludlow,  this  was  mere  affectation.  He  was,  in 
reality,  "  so  much, elevated  with  that  success,  that  Mr.  Hugh 
.Peters,  as  he  since  told  me,  tookso  much  notice  of  it,  as  to 
say  in  confidence  to  a  friend  upon  the  road,  in  his  return 
from  Worcester,  that  Cromwell  would  make  himself  king**." 
Indeed,  very  soon  after  his  return  to  London,  '*  he  desired 
a  meeting  with  divers  members  of  parliament,  and,  some 
chief  officers  of  the  army,  at  the  speaker's  house;  and  a 
great,  many,  being  there,  he  proposed  to  them,  that  now  the 
old  king  being  dead,  and  his  son  being  defeated,  he  held  it 
necessary  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  And,  in 
order  thereunto,  he  had  requested  this  meeting,  that  they 
together  might  consider  and  advise  what  was  fit  to  be  done, 
jand  to  be  presented  to  the  parliament."  The  questions  at 
.this  meeting  were,  in  what  way  this  settlement  was  desired, 
whether  of  an  absolute  republic,  or  with  any  mixture,  of 
monarchy?  and,  if  the  latter,  in  whom  that  power  should 

be    placed?: "  In    this    conference    the    lawyers   were 

generally  for  a  mix'd  monarchical  government,  and  many 
were  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  made  king;  but 
Cromwell  still  put  off  that  debate,  and  came  off  to  some 
other  .point;  and,  in  conclusion,  after  a  long,  debate,  the 
company  parted  without,  coming  to  any  result  at  all,  only 
Cromwell  discovered  by  this  meeting  the  inclinations  of  the 
persons  that  spake,  for  which  he  fished,  and  made  use 
of  what  he  then  discerned S"  In  November,  1652,  Crom- 
well met.  Whitlock  in  St.  James's  Park,  and  entered  into  a 
conference  with  him  concerning  the  dangerous'  condition 
they  were  then  in,  and  how  to  make  good  their  station,  as  he 
expressed  it, After  taking  notice  of  the  factions  and 

•  WhiUock,  p.  509.  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  447,  *  WhiUock,  p.  516. 
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Upon  by  the  friends  of  the  parliament  as  base 

milrmtiriDgs  of  the  tarmy,  their  distaste  against  the  parlia* 
26eDt^  whose  actions  he  greatly  censured^  as  well  as  many 
of  their  persons,   and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them 
within  the  bounds  of  justice,  law,  or  reason,  as  they  were 
the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  liable  to  no  acconnt 
or  controul;  he  added,  *'  that,  unless  there  be  some  authority 
and  power  so  full  and  high,  as  to  restrain  and  keep  things 
in  better  order,  and  that  may  be  a  check  to  these  exorbi- 
tances, it  will  be  impossible  in  human  reason  to  prevent  our 
Inin."    Wbitiock  spoke  in  vindication  of  the  parliament,  as 
much,  I  suppose,  as.  he  thought  he  might  do  with  safety, 
and  Oliver  resting  unsatisfied,  hb  said,  **  We  ourselves  have 
acknowledged  them  the  supream  power,  and  taken  our 
tommissions  and  authority  in  the  highest  concernments 
fix>m  them,  and  how  to  restrain  and  curb  them  after  thii^ 
it  will  b^  hard  to  find  dut  a  way  for  it/'    Hereupon  Crorn^ 
well  plainly  asked,  ^'  What  if  a  man  should  take  upon  him 
td  be  a  king?"    One  may,  I  think,  fairly  conclode  from 
hen6e,  thkt  he  had,  for  some  time,  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
iad  Was  determined  to  be  master.    Whitlock  gave  bim 
honestly  his  advice  against  carrying  such  a  project  into 
esrecution,  and  proposed  his  treating  with  the  king  of  Scots 
.  as  the  surest  means  to  provide  for  his  own  and  the  nation's 
i^fktf.    Cr6mwell  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  ejtpe*- 
dieni,  as  Whitlock  judged  from  his  countenance  and  cap^ 
tiage,  ahd  therefore  broke  off,  and  went  to  other  com«> 
l^ahy^.     Pbsiibly   he   Was  not  wrong  ia   rejecting   the 
proposal-^^-^'-^The  next  monjfch  the  scene  began  to  ope&i. 
^  The  parliament  were  very  busy  in  debate  of  several  acts  of 
parliament  Under  consideration,  but  very  little  being  brought 
to  effect  by  them,  the  Soldiers  grumbled  at  their  delays,  and 
ther6  began  to  be  ill  blood  between  tbem,;  the  general  and 
hi^  officers  pressed  thi!  putting  a  period  to  their  sittiflg> 
which  they  promised  to  do,  bbt  were  slow  in  that  business  \" 

•  Wlutlock,  p.  548.  *  Id.  p.  SSi. 
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^^  A&d  CromMrell,  with  the  other  grandees^  now  begin  to 
assume  to  themselves  all  the  honour  of  the  past  actional 
and  of  the  conquests  by  them  atchieved ;  eoarce  owning  tlie 
parliament  and  their  assistance  and  provision  for  them ;  but 
taxing  and  censuring  the  members  of  parliament  for  injtt»> 
tice,  and  delay  of  business^  and  for  seeking  to  prolong  their 
powerj  aad  promote  their  private  interest,  and  to  satisfy 
tbeir  own  ambition.  With  these  and  many  others  the  like 
censures  (continues  my  author)  they  endeavoured  to  calum* 
niate  the  parliaoaenti  and  judge  them  guilty  of  those  crimes 
whereof  themselves  were  faulty,  not  looking  into  their  own 
actions,  nor  perceiving  their  own  defaults ;  yet  censuring 
the  actions  cuid  proceedings  of  the  parliament  very  oppro*" 

briously. The  drift  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers  was  to 

put  an  end  to  this  parliament,  which  many  wondered  at, , 
and  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  it  upon  all  opportunities 
as  far  as  it  was  thought  convenient,  and  that  they  might 
not, appear  desirous  to  continue  their  own  power,  and  sitting 
in  parliament,  whereof  they  had  cause  U>  be  suffici«itly 
weary.  Neither  could  ijt  be  clearly  foreseen,  that  their- de^ 
sign  was  to  rout  the  present  power,  and  to  set  up  themselves ; 
against  the  which  they  were  advised,  as  puliihg  down  the  foun-* 
datioQ  of  their  own  interest  and  power,  and  the  way  to  weaken 
themselves,  and  hazard  both  their  cause  and  persons.  Yet 
still  they  se^nied  zealous  upon  their  common  pretences  of  right 
and  justice  and  publick  liberty,  to  put  a  period  to  thisparlia-* 
ment^and  that,  if  the  parliament  would  not  shortly  do  it  them- 

selv^l,  that  then  the  soldiere  must  do  it*." ^Accordingly, 

on  the  ^th  of  April,  lQ6^,  the  parliament  not  having  put  a 
period  to  themselves  immediately,  as  Cromwell  bad  desired, 
he  was  so  enraged  thereat,  ''that  he  commanded  some  of 
the  offices  of  the  army  to  fetch  a  party  of  soldiers,  with 
whom  he  iSaarched  to  the  house,  and  led  a  file  of  mus* 
Haeieeti  in  with  him;  the  rest  he  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  lobby  before  itv  In  this  man- 
ner entering  the  house,  he,  in  a  furious  manner,  bid  the 

»WhiUoek,  p.  i5a. 
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speaker  leave  his  chair^  told  the  house^  that  they  had  sat 
long  enough,  unless  they  had  done  more  good ;  tharsome 
of  them  were  whore-masters,  looking  then  towards  Mr, 
Henry  Marty n  and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth.  That  others  of 
them'  were  drunkards,  and  some  corrupt  and  unjust  men, 
and  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  it 
was  not  fit  they  should  sit  as-  a  parliament  any  longer,  and 
•desired  them  to  go  away.  The  speaker  not  stirring  from  his 
seat,  colonel  Harrison,  who  sat  near  the  chair,  rose  up  and 
took  him  by  the  arm  to  remove  him  from  bis  seat,  wfaieb, 
when  the  speaker  saw,  be  left  the  chair.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers rose  up  to  answer  Cromwell's  speech,  but  he  would 
suffer  itone  to  speak  but  himself,  which  he  did  with  so  much 
arrogance  in  himself,  and  reproach  to  his  fellow-members, 
that  some  of  his  privadoes  were  ashamed  of  it;  but  he  and 
his  officers  and  party  would  have  it  so :  and,  amoiig  all  the 
parliament  men,  of  whom  many  wore  swords,*  and  would 
sometimes  brag  high,  not  one  man  offered  to  draw  his  sword 
.against  Cromwell,  or  to  make  the  least  resistance  againist 
him  ;  but  all  of  them  tamely  departed  the  house.  He  bid 
one  of  the  soldiers  to  take  away  that  fool's  bauble,  the  mace ; 
and  staid  himself  to  see  all  the  members  out  of  the  bouse, 
/himself  the  last  of  them,  and  then  caused  the  doors  of  the 
house  to  be  shut  up.  Thus  was  this  great  parliament, 
which  had  done  so  great  things,  wholly  at  this  time  routed 
by  those  whom  they  had  set  up,  and  that  took  their  com- 
missions and  authority  from  them ;  nor  could  they,  in  the 
least,  justify  any  action  they  had  done,  or  one  drop  of  blood 
they  had  spilt,  but  by  this  authority.  Yet  now  the  servants 
rose  against  the  masters,  and  most  ingratefully^  and  disin- 
genuously, as  well  as  rashly  and  imprudently,  they  dissolv- 
ed that  power  by  which  themselves  were  created  officers  and 
soldiers ;  and  now  they  took  what  they  designed,  all  power 
into  their  own  hands.    All  honest  and  prudent .  indifferent 

men  were  highly  distasted  at  this  unworthy  action. Thus 

it  pleased  God,  that  this  assembly,  famous  through  the 
world  for  its  undertakings,  actions  and  successes,  having 
subdued  all  their  enemies,  were  themselves  overthrown  and 
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and   ingratefulj  though    Oliver  attempted  to 

ruined  by  their  servants ;  and  those  wham  they  had  raised, 
now  pulled  down  their  masters.  An  example  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  any  story,  by  which 
all  persons  may  be  instructed  how  uncertain  and  subject  to 
change  all  worldly  affairs  are,  how  apt  to  fall  when  we  think 
them  highest  * /'  To  the  above  account  from  Mr.  Whitlock, 
who  is  universally  allowed  to  write  impartially,  we  must  add 
that  Cromwell,  having  interrupted  the  parliament  in  the 
morning,  "  came  in  the  afternoon  to  the  council  of  state 
(who  were  assembled  to  do  their  duty  at  the  usual  place) 
accompanied  with  major-general  Lambert  and  colonel  Har- 
rison, and  told  them  at  his  entrance,  Gentlemen,  if  you  are 
met  here  as  private  persons,  you  shall  not  be  disturbed ;  but 
jfas  a  council  of  state,  this  is  no  place  for  you  ;  and  since 
you  can't  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  house  in  the 
morning,  so  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved. 
To  this  Serjeant  Bradshaw  answered ;  Sir,  we  have  heard 
what  you  did  at  the  house  in  the  morning,  and  before  many 
hours  all  England  will  hear  it:  but.  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  to 
think  that  the  parliament  is  dissolved ;  for  no  power  under 
heaven  can  dissolve  them  but  themselves ;  therefore  take 
you  notice  of  that.  Something  more  was  said  to  the  same 
purpose  by  Sir  Arthur  Ha^elrig,  Mr.  Love,  and  Mr.  Scot ; 
and  then  the  council  of  state,  perceiving  themselves  to  be 
tinder  the  same  violence,  departed  **.'* • — There  is  no  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  day's  transactions  in  the  Journals. 
There  was  an  entry  of.some  kind  or  other  made,  but  it  was 
expunged  by  order  of  parliament,  January  7th,  1659.  In 
Mercurius  Politicus,  which  was  published  by  authority  at 
that  time, 'there  is  an  article  dated  Westixiinster,  April  20,  in 
the  following  words:  "  The  lord  general  delivered  in  par- 
liament divers  reasons  wherefore  a  present  period  should  be 
put  to  the  sitting  of  this  parliament ;  and  it  was  accordingly 

■  WhiUock,  p.  554.  and  Ludiow,  vol.  II.  p.  455.  *»  Ludlow,  voL  IL  p.  461. 
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justify  it,  as  well  as  his  apologists^.      The 

done;  tbe  speaker  and  the  members  all  depaiting.  The 
grounds  of  which  proceedings  will  (its  probable)  be  shortly 
made  publick/'  Writers  of  Gazettes  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries are  pretty  much  the  satne,"  ■  If  the  reader  will  turn 
to  Mr.  Hume,  he  may  see  this  stoi-y  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  highly  embellished  \  It  m^y  w^U  enough 
be  thought  a  transaction  of  this  nature  must  have  been 
variously  censured.  The  common  people^  delighted  with 
change^  were  fcur  enough  from  being  displeased ;  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  other  Royalists  with  pleasure  saw  those  men  displac- 
ed from  that  power  they  judged  they  had  no  right  to  assume; 
the  Dutch  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  peai:e  on  better  terms 
than  those  steady  and  resolute  men  ever  would  willingly 
have  given  them;  whilst  the  true  Republicans  could  not 
help  crying  out  on  Cromwell^  who  had  interrupted  the  par- 
liament in  their  career  of  glory.  Ml*.  Whitlock's  censure 
we  have  just  seen.    Another  author  thus  exclaims  against 

him. "  His  falseness  and  ingratitude/'  says  he,  "  appeared 

superlatively  in  turning  out  his  masters,  who  had  not  only 
advanced  him,  but  ofiade  themselves  more  odious  by  their 
partial  affection  towards  him,  and  in  his  doing  it  with  the 
breach  of  a  positive  negative  oath>  taken  once  a  year,  when 
madea  counsellor  of  state,  besides  the  breach  of  all  oth^  en- 
gagements, voluntary  imprecations,  protestations  and  oathi^ 
taken  frequently  upon  all  occasions  in  discpurse  and  decla- 
rations ;  and  yet  further  (when  he  had  turned  them  out,  and 
left  them  void  of  protection,  and  exposed  them  to  the  fuiy 
of  the  people)  in  pursuing  them  with  false  reproachful  de- 
clarations, enough  to  have  stirred  up.  the  rude  multitude  to 
have  destroyed  them,  wherever  they  had  met  them  *.**  Mr. 
Ludlow  talks  much  in  the  same  strain.  Cromwell's  defence 
will  be  foond  in  the  following  note. 
^  Oliver  attempted  to  justify  it,  as  well  as  his  apologists.] 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  II.  p.  44.  ^  The  World's  BGstake 

in  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  15.  4to.  Loud.  1668» 
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grounds  and  reasons  of  this  proceeding  being 

Ott  the  twenty-aeoond  of  April,  two  days  after  the  interrap^ 
tioa  or  disiolation  of  the  partiament^  a  declaration  was  piib^ 
lished  in  the  name  of  the  lord-general  and  his  council  of 
officers,  shewing  the  grounds  and  reasons  thereof.  In  this 
the  neglect  of  the  parliament,  in  settling  a  due  liberty  in 
reference  both  to  civil  end  spiritual  things,  is  lamented,  and 
a  desire  of  perpetuating  themselves  in  the  supreme  govern* 
ment  asserted.  "  For  which  purpose,'*  says  the  general  and 
his  offioers,  *'  the  corrupt  party  [the  majority]  long  opposed, 
and  frequently  declared  themselves  against  having  a  new 
representative :  and  when  they  saw  themselves  necessitated 
to  take  that  bill  into  consideration^  they  resolved  to  make 
use  of  it  to  recruit  the  honse  with  persons  of  the  »ame  spirit 
and  temper :  and  the  better  to  effect  this,  divers  petitions 
preparing  from  several  counties  for  the  continuance  of  this 
parliament  were  encouraged,  if  not  set  on  foot  by  many  of 
tbem."'— — TTaey  go  on  to  say,  "  That,  having  a  meeting 
with  about  twenty  members  of  parliament,  they  laid  before 
them  their  judgment,  that  the  supream  authority  should  be 
by  the  parliament  devolved  upon  known  persons,  me& 
feiuring  God,  and  of  approved  integrity,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commojiwealth  committed  unto  them  fot  a 
time,  as  the  most  hopeful  way  to  enconrage  and  counter 
nance  all  God's  people,  reform  the  law,  and  administer 
justice  impartially."  This,  it  seems,  found  no  acceptance : 
but^  instead  tjiereof,  "  it  was  offered,  thait  the  way  was  to 
continue, still  this  present,  parliameht, ids  being  that  from 
which  we  might  reasonably  expect  all  good  things.  And 
this  being  vehemently  insisted  np^n,  did  much  confirm 
us  in  our  apprehensions,  that  not  any  love  to  a  repre- 
sentative, but  the  making  use  thereof  to  recruit,  and  so 
pei^tnate  themselves,  was  their  aim.  They  being  plainly 
dealt  with  about  this,  and  told,  that  neither  the  nation, 
the  honest  interest,  nor  we  ourselves,  would  be  deluded  by 
such  dealiJQgs,  they  did  agree  to'meet  again  the  next  day 
iu  the  afternoon  for  muttml  satisfaction,  it  being  consented 
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published,  they  were  approved  by  the  chief 

to  by  the  members  present,  that  endeavours  should  be  used, 
that  nothing  in  the  mean  time  should  be  done  in  parliament 
that  might  exclude  or  frustrate  the  proposals  above  men- 
tioned. Notwithstanding  this,  the  next  morning  the  parlia- 
ment did  make  more  haste  than  usual,  in  carrying  on  their 
said  act,  being  helped  on  therein  by  some  of  the  persons 
engaged  to  us  the  night  before ;  none  of  them  which  were 
then  present  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  same :  and  being 
ready  to  put  the  main  question  for  consummatipg  the  said 
^ct,  whereby  our  aforesaid  proposals  would  have  been  render- 
ed void,  and  the  way  of  bringing  them  i^to  a  fair  and 
full  debate  in  parliament  obstructed;  for  preventing  where- 
of, and  all  the  sad  and  evil  consequences,  which  must, 

,  upon  the  grounds  aforesaid,  have  ensued,  and  whereby, 
at  one  blow,  the*  interest  of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this 
glorious  cause,  had  been  in  danger  to  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
and  these  nations  embroiled  in  new  troubles,  at  a  time 
when  our  enemies  abroad  are  watching  all  advfuitages  against 

'  us,  and  some  of  them  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  us: 
we  have  been  necessitated,  though  with  much  reluctancy; 
to  put  an  end  to  this  parliament;  which  yet  we  have  done 
(we  hope)  out  of  an  honest  heart,  preferring  this  cause 
above  our  names,  lives,  families,  or  interests,  how  dear 
soever;  with  clear  intentions  and  real  purposes  of  heart,  to 
call  to  the  government  persons  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honest,  believing,  that  as  none  wise  will  expect  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  so  good  men  will  hope,  that,  if  persons  so 
qualified  be  chosen,  the  fruits  of  a  just  and  righteous 
reformation,  so  long  prayed  and  wished  for,  will,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  be  in  due  time  obtained,  to  the  refreshing 
of  all  those  good  hearts  who  have  been  panting  after  those 
things*."— — Mr.  Maidston,  steward  of  the  household  to 
Cromwell,  a  member  of  his  parliaments,  and  well  acquainted 

*  Dedanition  of  the  lord  general,  &c.  London,  printed  by  Henry  Hilli  and 
Thomas  Bewster,  printers  to  the  army.  4ta  1653. 
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cfficers  in  tJic  fleet  and  army,  and  the  general 

with  his  actions^  speaking  of  his  return  to  London  from  the 
victory  at.  Worcester,  adds,  "  Hie  had  not  long  continued 
here,  before  it  was  strongly  imprest  upon  him  by  those,  to 
whom  he  had  no  reason  to  be  utterly  incredulous,  and 
strengthned  by  his  own  obserration,  that  the  persons  then 
called  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as^ 
from  whom  he  had  derived  his  authority,  and  by ,  virtue 
whereof  he  had  fought  so  many  holy  men  in  Sqotland  into 
their  graves,  were  not  such  as  were  spirited  to  carry  the 
good  interest  to  an  end,,  wherein  he  and  they  had  jeoparded 
all  that  was  of  concern  to  them  in  this  world;  and  I  wish 
cordially,  that  there  had  not  been  too  great  a  ground  for 
those  allegations.  The  result  of  them,  after  many  debates 
betwixt  the  members  then  sitting,  and  the  general,  with 
some  who  joined  with  him,  was  the  dissolution  of  that 
parliament  by  a  military  force  since  called  by  a  softer  word, 
interruption*."— — ^These  were  the  pleas  in  the  defence  of 
the  dissolution  by  those  who  had  accomplishe4  it.  Since 
this  others  have  taken  up  the  argument,  and  in  behalf  of 
Cromwell  observe,  "  That  the  presbyterian  party  being 
expelled  the  house,  the  small  remainder  was  only  a  junto 
which  derived  their  authority  from  the  power  of  the  sword ; 
their  votes  and  acts  were  no  farther  laws  than  the  sword 
constrained  obedience  to  them  ;  they  were  only  continued 
in  their  seats  by  Cromwell  for  a  present  convenience ;  and 
therefore  as  they  were  only  countenanced  and  support-^ 
ed  by  the  power  of  the  sword,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  Cromwell,  they  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  no 
other  than  a  party  set  up  by  him,  and  owing  their  authority 
to  him.  So  that  when  they  began  to  extend  that  authority 
beyond  its  limits,  and  assumed  to  themselves  a  democratical 
power  in  opposition  to  him  from  whom  thpy  derived  their 
subsifitenoe,  they  were  rather  rebels  to  Cromwell,  than 
Cromwell  to  them ;  and  as  he  set  them  up  in  hopes  that 

•  Thurlue,  vol.  L  p.  765. 
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thereupon  proceeded  to  nominate  a  new  coimcil 

they  might  be  serviceable  to  him  for  the  good  of  the  na* 
tion,  might  pull  them  down  again,  when  he  saw  them  ex* 
ceeding  their  commission.  Now  whether  the  deftign  for  the 
bringing  of  which  to  pass,  Cromwell  fixed  them  in  their 
seats  pro  tempore,  were  good  or  bad,  is  not  the  question : 
hut  whether  they  who  were  no  lawful  authority,  but  only 
acted  under  the  safeguard  of  another  unlawful  authority, 
had  power  to  make  any  act  good  or  evil,  as  it  suited  with 
their  iotcrest,  or  opposed  their  designs.  For  if  they  had 
not,  which  is  moit  probable,  Cromwell  is  never  a  jot  the 
more  impious,  the  more  perjured,  the  more  villain,  because 
they  call  bim  so.  For  being  a  junto  of  his  own  erecting, 
upon  such  and  such  considerations,  he  might,  without  any 
fear  of  those  reproaches,  send  them  a  grazing  when  'h€ 
found  them  deviating  from  those  ends  for  which  he  had 

suffered  them  to  keep  their  places  *." Mr.  Rapin  is  an 

advocate  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  **  The  republi- 
cans," says  he,  '*  were  enraged  against  Cromwell,  and 
deemed  him  the  most  perfidious  of  men..  This  is  riot  very 
strange,  since  he  had  wrested  from  that  parliament  the 
sovereign  power,  seized  by  these  republicans  without  any 
lawful  authority.  But  what  was  this  parliament  ?  It  was  an 
Assembly  of  ittdepetidents,  anabaptists,  fanaticks,  enthusiasts, 
and  others  of  rio  religion,  who  under  colour  of  establishing 
a  free  commonwealth,  held  the  nation  in  servitude ;  who,  to 
confirm  their  own  authority,  had  treated  their  fellow  mem- 
bers with  Unheard  of  violence,  and  dared'  to  intbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  late  king,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
almost  granted  every  thing  that  was  desired ;  who,  in  short, 
were  industrious  to  break  the  union  of  the  church,  to  sub- 
vert all  religion,  or  introduce  the  most  ridiculous  and  extra- 
vagant one.  Was  it  therefore  more  eligible  for  England  ta 
be  governed  by  these  men,  than  by  a  Cromwell*.**    These 


'  Modest  Vindication  of  Oliver  Cromwell^  p.  4^,  *>  Kapin's  History  of 

England,  roh  IL  p/«01.  fol.  Lond.  1739. 
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of  «ta*e,  and  to  call  a  parliameat.     This  was 

things  are  all  ea«ily  spokw.  But  whoever  will  consider, 
that  CromweJI  in  this  aflFair  was  destitute  of  the  pl^  of  ne- 
cessity and  self-preservation;  that  he  had  received  very 
.great  favours  from,  and  had  actuaUy  sworn  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  comin<>nwealth ;  that  he  had  approved  of 
their  actions,  and  zealously  concurred  with  them  in  the 
most  exceptionable  of  them;  that  be  changes  them  not  witb 
the  ill  things  done,  but  only  some  good  things  omitted,  a 
charge  to  which  every  government  on  earth  is,  and  always 
will  be  liable:  I  say,  whoever  considers  these  thinga,  and 
withal  calls  Uo  mind  that  they  were  about  to  pass  an  act  for 
their  own  dissolution,  and  for  the  calling  and  settling  of 
iuture  and  successive  parliaments  *,  even  at  the  time  Crpm- 
well  used  this  force,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  4iot  be  over  hasty 
in  his  justification.  Of  this,  however,  the  considerate  and 
UDprejiidiced  reader  must  be  the  judge. 

Mr.  Harrington,  after  censuring  the  fotm  of  government 
of  the  .commonweaith,  ^  as  an  oligarchy,"  because  it  was  a 
"  counoU  without  a  ballance,"  or  as  he  before  expresses  it, 
'^  A  patlianuent  consisting  of  a  single  assembly  elected  by 
the  people,  and  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  go- 
vernment, without  any  covenants,  conditions  or  orders  what- 
soever :''  I  aay,  after  thus  censuring  the  form  of  that  go^ 
vemment,  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  its  dissolution  by 
Cromwell  in  ^he  following  t^rms :   "  I  come  now  to  the 
army<^"  says  he,  '^  of  wliich  the  most  victorious  captain  aad 
iooom parable  patriot  Olphaus  Megaletor  was  now  general : 
who  being  a  much  greater  master  of  tb^  art,  whereof  I 
have  macte  a  fough  draught  in  these  preliminaries,  bad  so 
sad  veflectioBs  npon  th«  ways  jsmd  proceedings  of  the  parliar 
ment,  as  cast  bim  U^on  books,  and  all  other  means  of  diver-^ 
aion,  among  w4iich  he  happened  upon  this  place  of  Ma- 
chiavel :    Thrice  happy  is  that  people  which,  chances  to 
have  a  man  able  to  give  them  such  a  government  at  once, 

VOL,  III.  ^ 
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surnamed  the  Little,  or  Praisegod  Barebone's 

as  without  alteration  may  secure  them  of  iheir  liberties; 
seeing  it  is  certain,  that  Lacedenion,  in  observing  the  laws 
of  Lycurgusy  continued  about  eight  hundred  years  without 
any  dangerous  tumult  or  corruption.  My  lord  general  (as  • 
it  is  said  of  Themistocles,  that  he  could  not  sleep  for  the 
glory  obtained  by  Miltiades  at  the  battle  of  Maratho)  took 
so  new  and  deep  impression  at  these  words  of  the  much 
greater  glory  of  Lycurgus,  that  being  on  this  side  assaulted 
with  the  emulation  of  his  illustrious  object,  oA  the  other 
with  the  misery  of  the  nation,  which  seemed  (as  it  were 
ruined  by  his  victory)  to  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  he  was 
almost  wholly  deprived  of  his  natural  rest,  until  the  debate  he 
had  within  himself  came  to  a  firm  resolution,  that  the  greatest 
advantages  of  a  commonwealth  are,  first,  that  the  legislator 
should  be  one  man:  and  secondly,  that  the  gova-nment 
should  be  made  altogether,  or  at  once.  For  the  first,  it  is. 
certain,  saith  Machiavel,  that  a  commonwealth  is  seldom  or 
never  well  turned  or  constituted,  except  it  have  been  the 
work  of  one  man :  for  which  cause  a  wise  legislator,  and 
one  whose  mind  is  firmly  set,  not  upon  private  but  the 
publick  interest,  not  upon  his  posterity  but  upon  his  coun- 
try, may  justly  endeavour  to  get  the  sovereign  power  into 
his  own  hands ;  nor  shall  any  man  who  is  master  of  reason, 
blame  such  extraordinary  means  as  in  that  case  shall  be  ne- 
cessary, the  end  proving  no  other,  than  the  constitution  of 
a  well  ordered  commonwealth.  The  reason  of  this  is  de- 
monstrable ;  for  the  ordinary  means  not  failing,  the  com-, 
monwealth  hath  no  need  of  a  legislator ;  but  the  ordinary- 
means  failing,  there  is  no  recourse  to  be  had  but  to  such  as. 
are  extraordinary  *.'*  This  was  4vritten,  I  suppose,  to  stimu- 
late Cromwell's  ambition,  and  excite  blm  by  the  desire  of 
real  glory  to  establish  a  perfect  commonwedth,  and  to 
'^  launch  immediately  forth  into  an  empire  of  laws."  Bot  he 
had  no  such  intention  as  this,  and  therefore  cannot  h% 

*  HarriBgton's  CommonweBlUi  of  Qoeua,  p*  49.  foL  Lond.  1656, 
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pariiam«it*%  the  subject  of  ridicule,  reproach 

entitled  to  this  vindication.  To  come  to  a  conclusioti — 
Whatever  crime  the  general  was  guilty  of  in  this  affair,  it 
certainly  was  a  proof  of  his  superior  ability.  For,  as  Dr. 
Warburton  observes,  "  Cromwell  seemeth  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  most  eminent  manner,  with  regard  to  his 
abilities,  from  all  other  great  and  wicked  men,  who  have 
overturned  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  times  in 
which  others  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  were  such  as  saw 
the  spirit  of  liberty  suppressed  and  stifled  by  a  general 
luxury  and  venality ;  bat  Cromwell  subdued  his  country, 
when  this  spirit  was  at  its  height,  by  a  successful  struggle 
%ainst  court-oppression ;  and  while  it  was  conducted  and 
supported  by  a' set  of  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government 
the  world  ever  saw  *."  What  an  idea  is  here  given  of  the 
capacity  of  this  extraordinary  man  !  What  an  eulogium  on 
his  masters  whom  he  displaced,  and  ruled  over! 

^^  He  constituted  »  council  of  state,  and  summoned 
Barebone^s  parliament.]  The  parliament  being-dissolved  by 
Cromwell,  no  visible  power  was  an  being,  but  the  soldiery. 
This  must  have  been  an  alarming  consideration.  To  pre- 
vent the  ill  effects  of  it,  a  declturation  was  set  forth  in  the 
general's  name  in  the  following  words.:  "  Whereas  the  par- 
liament being  dissolved,  persons  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honesty,  are  (according  to  the  late  declaration  of  the  2£d 
of  ^pril  last)  to  be  called  from  the  several  parts  of  this 
commonwealth  to  the  supream  authority ;  and  although 
effectual  proceedings  are  and  have  been  had  for  perfecting 
these  resolutions ;  yet  some  convenient  time  being  required 
for  the  assembling  of  those  persons,  it  hath  been  found  ne- 
cessary for  preventing  the  said  mischiefs  and  inconveniences 
which  may  arise  in  the  mean-while  to  the  publick  affairs, 
that  a  councel  of  state  be  constituted,  to  take  care  of,  and 
intend   the  peace,  safety  and  present  man^ement  of  the ' 

*  Warbartcm'8  Notes  oa  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  in  his  Wo(rks,  vol.  III.  p.  89^ 
Lond.  8vo.  1751. 
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and  censtire,  from  men  who  knew  little  of  ite real 

affairs  of  this   commonwealth:    which  being  settled  ae- 
dordingly,   the   same   is  hereby  declared   and    published, 
to  the  end  all  persons  may  take  notice  thereof,  and  in  their 
several  places  and  stations  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
giving  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  as  heretofore :  in 
the  exercise  and  administration  whereof,  as  endeavours  sbaU 
be  used  that  no  oppression  or  wrong  be  done  to  the  people, 
so  a  strict  account  will  be  required  of  all  such  as  shall  do 
any  thing  to  endanger  the  publiok  peace  and  quiet  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever  V    This  bears  date  April  SO,  1653. 
In  this  high  tone  apoke  Cromwell,  who  now,  having  all 
power  in  his  hands,  printed  an  order  for  the  contimiance 
of  the  assessment  for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
for  six  months  •*,  after  the  rate  of  one  hur>dred  and  twenty 
thousand,  pounds  a  month,  and  issued  out  warrants  for  several 
persons  to  appear  at  Whitehall,  and  receive  from  him  the 
supreme  power.    In  the  journal  of  the  house  of  commons, 
July  4th,  1653,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  calling 

this  assembly. **  Several  letters  having  issued,  under  the 

hand  and  seal  of  the  lord  general,  directed  unto  divers  per- 
sons, -in  this  form ;  Forasmuch  as,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  parliament,  it  became  necessary  that  the  peace, 
safety,  and  good  government  of  this  commonwealth  should 
be  provided  for ;  in  order  whereunto,  divers  persons,  fearing 
God,  and  of  approved  fidelity  and  honesty,  are  by  myself, 
with  the  adyice  of  my  council  of  oflBcers,  nominated  ;  to 
whom  the  great  charge  and  trust  of  so  weighty  affairs  is  to 
beconunitted;  and  having  good  assurance  of  the  love  to, 
and  courage  for  God,  and  interest  for  his  cause,  and'  of  the 
good  people  of  this  commonwealth:  T,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armies  and 
fofces  raised,  and  to  be  raised  in  this  commonwealth,  do  hereby 
summon  and  require  you  •  (being  one  of  the  said 

persons   nominated)   personally  to  be  and  appear  at   the 

*  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  151.  p.  2410.  »» Id.  No.  157.  p.  250^ 
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character,  or  cared  not  what  tbey  said  abbut  it. 

cauacil-duimber  ia  Whitehall,  within  the  city  of  West- 
mioster^  upoa  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  eusuing  the  date 
hereof,  thai  aud  there  to  take  upim  you  the  said  trust,  uuto 
which  you  are  h^eby  called  and  appointed,  to  serve  as  a 
member  for  the  county  of  . :  and  hereoff  you 

are  not  to  fail.  Giv^n  under  xny  hand  and  seal  the  sixth 
day  of  June,  1653. 

"    O.  CBOMWELL. 

''  'This  day  there  was  a  great  appearance  of  those  persons 
(to  whom  the  letters  were  directed)  in  the  council-chamber 
at  Whitehall ;  when  the  lord'^eneral  declared  unto  tbeoi 
the  grounds  and  end  of  calling  them ;  and  delivered  unto 
^em  aa  instrument,  in  writing,  under  his  haod  and  seal.; 
and  afterwards  left  them."  In  the  Mercurius  Politicus  there 
is  an  article  from  Whitdial^  of  the  same  date,  in  which  it  is 
said,  '^  That  t^e  gentlemen  that  werie  called  to  the  supream 
authority,  jpet,  to. the  number  of  above  one  hundred  and 
tw^nty^  in  the  council^chamber,  and  hei^g  set  round  about 
the  table,  the  lord-geh^al  standing  by  the  window  opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  table,  and  havii^  as  -many  of  the  army 
officers  as  the  roo^  could  wellqoatain,  on  his  right  hand 
and  on  his  left;  his  lordship  m^de  a  very  grave,  christian 
and  reascmable  speech,  and  exhortation  to  them;  wherein 
he  briefly  recounted  the  many  great  and  wondrous  mercies 
of  God  towards  this  nation ; ^he  ^et  forth  also  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  sinee  the  famoqs  victory  at  Worcester, 
wherein  that  arch-^enemy  of  this  pation*  was -wholly  subdued. 
He  lik<3wise  \md  down  the  a^t^pgs  of  the  army  thereppon, 
together  with  the  gicounds  apd  necessity  of  th^ir  dissolvii^g 
the  parliamient,  which  his  ei^cellenQy  .declared  to  be  for  the 
preservation  of  this  cause,  and  the  ipjterest  of  al)  honest  men 
who  have  been  ingaged  herein.  Moreover  he  very  amply 
beW  forth  the  clearness  of  the  call  given  to  the  present 
meofthers,  to  take  upon  them  the  supk-eam  authority;  and 
did  from  the  Scriptures  exhort  them  to  their  duties,  and 
encourage  them  therein;  desiring  that  a  tenderness  might 
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——But  tliey  soon  resigned  the  power  back 

be  used  towards  all  godly  and  conscientious  persons,  of 
what  judgment,  or  under  what  form  soever.  Which  being 
ended,  bis  lordship  produced  an  instrument  under  his  own 
hand  and  seal,  whereby  he  did,  with  the  advice  of  his  0*7 
cers,  devolve  and  intrust  the  supream  authority  and  govera- 
ment  of  this  commonwealth,  into  the.  hands  of  the  persons 
then  met,  who,  or  any  forty  of  them,  are  to  be  held  and 
acknowledged  the  supream  authority  of  the  nation;  unto 
whom  all  persons  within  the  same,  and  the  territories  there- 
unto belonging,  are  to  yield  obedience  and  subjection.  And 
they  are  not  to  sit  longer  than  the  third  of  November,  1654. 
Three  months  before  their  dissolution,  they  are  to  make 
choice'  of  other  persons  to  succeed  them,  who  are  not  to  sit 
longer  than  a  twelvemonth,  but  it  is  left  to  them  to  take 
care  for  a  succession  in  government.  Which  instrument 
being  delivered  to  the  persons  aforesaid,  his  lordship  com- 
mended them  to  the  grace  of  God*." Mr.  Rous  was 

called  to  the  chair  in  this  assembly,  and  it  was  "  Resolved 
that  some  menabers  of  the  house  should  be  sent  to  the  lord- 
general  to  desire  him  to  afford  his  presence  and  assistance 
in  the  house,  as  a  member  thereof;  viz.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Mr,  Strickland,  colonel  Si- 
denham,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Carew,  colpnel  Bennet,  colonel 
Jones.  And  the  question  being  propounded,  that  major- 
general  Lambert,  major-general  Harrison,  major-general 
Desborow,  and  colonel  Thomlinson,  be,  and  are  hereby, 
called  to  sit  as  members  of  this  house;  it  passed  in  the  af- 
firmative*'."  So  oddly  were  the  members  of  this  parliament 

chosen  ! — Mr.  Maidstone,  speaking  concerning  them,  says, 
"  The  lord-general  by  his  Authority,  (which  was  but  military) 
summons  one  hundred  persons  out  of  all  parts  of  the  nation 
(with  competent  indifferency  and  equality)  to  represent  .the 
nation,  and  invests  them  with  legislative  auAority.  They 
iheet  and  accept  it,  assume  the  title  of  parliament,  and  sit 

•  M«rcuri.us  Politicus,  No.  I60J  p.  2563.    And  Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  338. 
^  JouraaL 
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into   his    hands,   and    thereby    gave   him    an 

in  the  house  of  commons,  an4  enact  sundry  laws ;  biit  in  a 
short  time^  made  it  appear  to  all  considering  and  unpreju- 
diced men,  that  they  were  huie  negoth  impartB,  non  obstante 
their  godliness;  of  which  the  more  judicious  of  them  being 
sensible,  contrived  the  matter  so  as  to  dissolve  themselves  by 
an  act  of  their  own,  and  resolve  their  authority,  whence  they 
first  derived  it,  upon  the  general*."  Cromwell's  own  account 
of  the  proceedings  «of  these  men  is  severe  enough,  though  it 
be  not  expressed  in  the  dearest  manner.  "  It  was  thought 
then,"  says  he,  '^  that  men  of  our  judgment,  that  had  fought 
in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  piece  upon  that  account*  why 
surely  these  men  will  hit  it,  and  them  men  will  do  it  to  the 
purpose  whatever  can  be  desifed,  truly  we  did  think,  and  I  did 
think  so,  the  more  to  blame  of,  and  such  a  company  of  men 
were  chose  and  did  proceed  in  action,  and  truly  this-  was  the 
naked  truth,  that  the  issue  was  not  answerable  to  the  sio^pli- 
city  and  honesty  of  the  design.  What  the  issue  of  that 
meeting  would  have  beeD>  and  was  feared,  upon  which  the 
sober  men  of  that  meeting  did  withdraw,  and  came  and  re- 
turned my  power  as  far  as  they  could,  they  did  actually  the 
greater  part  of  them  into  my  own  hands,  professing  and 
believing  that  the  issue  of  that  meeting  would  have  been 
the  subversion  of  your  law»,  and  of  all  the  liberties  of  this 
nation,  the  destruction  of  the  ministers  of  this  nation.  Jn  a 
word,  the  confusion  of  all  things,  and  in&tead  of  order,  to  set 
up  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  in  abrogation  of  all  our  ad- 
ministrations, to  have  been  adininistred  the  judicial  law  of 
Moses,  pro  hie  if  tlune,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  any  man 
that  would  have  interpreted  the  text,  this' way  or  that  way  \" 

Lord  Clarendon  assures  us,  "  That  there  were  amongst 

them  divers  of  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  and  who 
had  estates,  and  such  a  proportion  of  credit  and  reputation, 
as  could  consist  with  the  guilt  they  had  contracted.  But 
much  the  major  part  of  them  consisted  of  inferiour  persons, 

•  Thurloe,  xqI  I.  p.  765.  *  Spewh,  Ap.  21;  1657. 
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opportunity  of  assuming  and  exercising  the 

of  no  quality  or  name,  artificers  of  the. meanest  trades, 
known  only  by  their  gifts  in  ^  praying  and  preaching,  which 
was  now  practised  by  all  degrees  of  men,  but  scholars, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  which  number,  that  there  may 
a  better  judgment  be  made  of  the  rest,  it  will  not  he  amiss 
to  name  one,  from  whom  that  pariiament  itself  was  after* 
wards  denominated,  who  was  Praise-God  (that  was  his 
christian  name)  Barebone,  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet-stsreet, 
from  whom  (he  being  an  eminent  speaker  in  it)  it  was  after- 
wards called  Praise-God  Barebone's^  parliament.  In  a 
word,  they  were  generally  a  pack  of  weak  senseless  fellows, 
fit  only  to  bring  the  name,  and  reputation  of  parlia- 
ments, lower  than  it  was  yet^.''  Mr.  Hui^e  speaks  with 
like  contempt  of  this  assembly,  and  is  as  severe  as  Clarenr 

don  himself  in  his  account  of  their  proceedings. ^His 

lordship  afterwards  adds,  ^^  And  these  men  thus  brought 
together,  continued  in  this  capacity  near  six  months,  to  the 
amazement,  and  even  mirth  of  the  people.  In  which  time 
they  never  entered  into  any  grave  and  serious,  debate,  that 
might  tend  to  any  settlement,  but  generally  expressed  great 
shai'pness  against  all  learning,  out  of  which  they  thought  the 
clergy  had  grown,  and  still  would  grow.  There  were  now 
no  bishops  for  them  to  be  angry  with;  they  had  already  re- 
duced all  that  order  to  the  lowest  distress.  But  their  quar- 
rel was  against  all  who  had  called  themselves  ministers, 
and  who,  by  being  called  so,  received  tythes,  and  respect 
from  their  neighbours.    They  looked  upon  the  functioa 

*  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  much  more  eminent  and  active  ^  as  ajmean 
from  the  journals.  From  his  transactions  in  this  and  CromwelPs  after  parlia* 
llients,  JDrydCfti  took  occasion  to  characterize  him  in  his  early  years  ac 

A  vermin,  wriggling  in  th'usurper's  ear; 

Bartering  Iris  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold. 

He  cast  himself  into  the  saitit-lika  monld; 

Groan'd,  sigh'd  and  pray'di  while  godliaeos  va$  gido  ; 

The  loudest  hagpipe  of  the  squeaking  train.  mbdal. 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  VL  p.  482. 
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supreme   power    of    the    nation,    under    the 

itself  to  be  anticbristian^  and  tbe  persons  to  be  burthensome 
to  the  people,  and  the  reqairing  and  payment  of  tythes  to 
be  absolute  Judaism,  and  they  thought  fit  they  should  ht 
abolished  together;  and  that  there  might  not  for  the  time 
to  come  be  any  race  of  people  who  might  revive  those  pre- 
tences, they  proposed  that  all  lands  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  coUeges  in  those  universities,  might  be  sold, 
and  the  monies  that  should  arise  thereby^  be  disposed  for 
the  publick  service,  and  to  ease  the  people  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  contributions  *.'*  This  is  very  virulent  as 
usual ;  and  as  usual  has  a  great  mixture  of  falsehood.  Many 
of  Cromw^irs  after  councellors  were  in  this  assembly,  such  , 
as  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Mr.  Strickland,  Sir  Charles 
Wolsely :  many  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
as  Blake,  MoBckci  Montagu,  afterwbrds  earl  of  Sandwich, 
besides  the  general  and  other  officers  mentioned  above. 
What  mirth  they  afforded  I  know  not.  They  were  treated  as 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  had  the  most 
humble  applications  made  to  them  f^om  the  chief  cavaliers, 
such  as  the  edrl  of  Worcester,  tbe  earl  and  countess  of  Derby,* 
the  lord  Mansfield,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  many  others, 
whose  petitions  afe  mentioned  in  the  journals;  not  to  take 
Botice  of  their  being  solemnly  addressed  to  by  sovereign 
princes,  and  their  sending  anibassadors  abroad:  whether 
they  ever  entered  into  any  grave  or  serious  debate  which 
might  tend  to  a  settlement,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge,  when  be  is  informed,  that  for  the  right  ordering 
and  settling  of  the  business  of  the  house,  they  appointed 
committees  for  the  affairs  of  Ir^lafnd  and  Scotland ;  for  the 
law ;  the  army ;  for  inspecting  the  treasuries,  and  regulat- 
ing of  officers  and  salaries ;  for  the  business  of  trade  and 
corporations ;  for  the  poor,  and  regulating  commissions  of 
the  peace;  for  considering  of  public  debts,  and  to  receive 
Accusations  of  briber}^,  public  frauds,  and  breach  of  public 

»  Cianttdon,  wb*.  VL  p.  484.  v 
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title  of  Lord  Protector  of  the  common- 
trust;  and  for  the  advaacement  of  learniiig\  And  who* 
ever  will  look  into  their  joarnals  will  find  that  they  were 
employed  about  points  of  the  highest  national  concernmenty 
such  as  the  abolishing  the  court  of  chancery  on  account  of 
its  expensrveness  and  delays ;  the.  forming  a  new  body  of 
the  law;  the  uniting  Scotland  with  England/regulating 
marriages^  and  vesting  the  solemnization  and  cognizance  c^ 
them  in  the  civil  magistrate;  together  with  other  things 
of  momient..  It  no  way  appears  that  they  intended  to  set 
up  the  judicfal  law  of  Moses^  or  sell  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  universities,  and  therefore  the  imputation  of  such  in- 
tentions to  them,  must  be  deemed  unjust  and  abasfve. 
Tythes*"  from  the  beginning  had  engaged  their  attention ; 
but  that  they  had  no  design  to  abolish  them,  is  plain  /rom 
the  following  report  made  by  Mr.  Sadler,  a  few  days  before 
their  resignation,  from  the  committee  for  tythes.-^ — ^Re- 
solved, ''That  it  be  presented  to  the  parliament,  that  all 
such  as  are  or  shall  be  approved  for  pubUck  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  publick  meeting  places,  shall  have  and  enjoy 
the  maintenance  already  settled  by  law;  and  such  other 
encouragement,  as  the  parliament  hath  already  appointed, 
or  hereafter  shall  appoint:  and  that  where  any  scruple 
payment  of  tythes,  the  threis  next  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  two  of  them,  shall,  upon  complaint,  call  the  parties  con- 
cerned before  them;  and,  by  the  oaths  of  lawful  witnesses, 
shall  duly  apportion  the  value  of  the  said  tythes,  to  be  paid 
either  in  money,  or  land  by  them  to  be  set  out  accordisg  to 
the  said  value,  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  him  that  was 
to  have  the  said  tythes:   and  in  case  such  apportioned 


•  Journal,  20th  July,  1653.  »»  In  the  manuscript,  belonging  Ibrmerly 

to  colonel  Saunden,  quoted  in  note  42,  it  is  proposed,  *'  That  tythes  be  whcdiy 
taken  away,  the  parishioners  from  whom  they  are  due,  payings  in  1m»  thar^bf  to 
the  state  where  they  are  not  appropriate,  and  to  the  owners  where  they  ace,, 
moderate  and  certain  rent-charge  out  of  their  lands :  the  ministers  to  be  main- 
tained,  either  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  such  as  desir*  to  hear  them,  or 
else  by  some  settled  pensions  out  of  the  public  treasury." 
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wealth    of  England,    Scotland    and    Ireland* 

value  be  not  duly  paid,  or  enjoyed,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  said  justices,  the  tythes  shall  be  paid  in  kind,  and 
shall  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record.  Upon  hearing  and 
considering  what  hath  been  offered  to  this  committee  touch- 
ing propriety  in  tythes  of  incumbents,  rectors,  possessors 
of  donatives,  or  propriate  .lythes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  and  resolved  to  be  so  reported  to  the  parliament^ 
that  the  said  persons  have  a  legal  propriety  in  tythes'.''  So 
that  a  regulation  in  .tythes  we  see  was  the  thing  intended, 
which  yet  raised  a  clamour  against,  and  fixed  a  character 
on  this  parliament,  as  enemies  to  the  ministry,  to  learning, 
an4  every  thing  valuable  in  society.  Such  is  the  hatred 
of  ecclesiastics  against  all  who  would  reform  their  laws  and 
customs,  however  unjust  and  tyrannical.  It  is  not  forgotten 
how  zealous  these  men  were  against  the  Quakers'  tythe 
bill  in  the  year  1736.  A  bill  founded  on  strict  justice  and 
perfect  equity,  and  opjwsed  through  interest,  prejudice, 
or  worse  views,  as  was  then  shewn,  to  a  demonstration/  in 
one  of  the  best  written  tracts  of  the  age,  by  lord  Hervey''. 
— r-The  parliament  soon  after  resigned  back  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  The  account  given  of  it  in  the 
journals  is  as  follows:  Monday,  12th  of  December,  1653. 
*'  It  being  moved  in  the  house  this  day,  that  the  sitting  of 
this  parliament  any  longer,  as  no,w  constituted,  will  not  be 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
requisite  to  deliver  up  unto  the  lord  general  Cromwell  the 
powers  which  they  received  from  him;  and  that  motion 
being  seconded  by  several  other  members;  the  house  rose: 
and  the  speaker,  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  hous6, 
departed  out  of  the  house  to  Whitehall;  where  they,  being 
the  greater  number  of  the  members  sitting  in  parliament, 
did,  by  a  writing  under  their  hands,  resign  unto  his 
excellency'  their  said  powers:  and  Mr.  Speaker,  attended 

*  Journal,  Bee.  2,  1653.  ^  Answer  to  the  Country  Parson's  Plea 

against  the  Quaken'  Tythe  JBiU,  8T0»Ldnd.  173«. 
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The  grounds/ and  reasons  of  this  new  settle- 

with  the  memberig,  did  present  the  same  to  his  ^xcelleacy, 
accordingly."  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Bussy  Maasel,  Esq.  one  of  th^  members  of  this  parliament, 
to  his  brother  Edward  Pritchard,  Esq.  will  give  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  this  affair.  "  Since  1  writ  my  last  to  you,  aad  some 
days  before,  wee  were  about  a  report  from  the  committee  of 
tietha,  about  sending  commissioners  to  the  several  circuits 
to  cast  out  all  that  they  judged  to  be  unfit  to.be  ministers, 
and  to  put  in  all  they  judged  tp  be  fit  upon  the  last  day  of 
the  weeke.  This  power  and  its  appurtenances  came  to  the 
question,  and  it  was  cajrried  iu  the  negative.  Herq»]|pon 
those  gentlemen,  that  w^e  for  the  report,  came  sooner  than 
their  usual  how^ier  upon  Monday  to  the  house,  and  there 
spoke  of  the  unlikelihood  of  doing  good,  and  instanced 
in  several  things,  that  they  ju4ged  evill,  that  was  don; 
and  therefore  desired  that  they  would  goe,  and  returne  that 
power  they  had  from  whence  th^y  received  it;  and  there- 
upon about  forty,  and  the  speaker  went  to  the  geaerall^  and 
did  accordingly.  Tweuty  seven  stayed  in  the  house  a 
liittle  time  s^peaking  to  one  another,  and  going  to  speak  to 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  coll.  Goff  and  lieut.  coll..  White  came 
intq  the  house,  and  desired  them:  that  were,  there  to  come 
out.  Some  answered,  that  they  were  there  by  a  call  from 
the  generall,  and  would  not  come  out  by  their  desire, 
unless  they  bad  a  command  from  him.  They  returned  uoe 
answer,  but  went  out,  and  fetched  two  files  of  musquetiers, 
and  did  as  good  ^s  force  them  out;  amongst  whom  I  was 
,  au  unworthy  one*." Ludloyir,  speaking  of  this  resigna- 
tion, attributes  it  to  the  ambition  and  artifice  of  Cromwell 
in  the  following  words ;  "  The  perfidious  Cromwell  having 
forgot  his  most  solemn  professions  and  former  vows,  as 
well  as  the  blood  and  treasure  that  had  been  spent  in  this 
contest,  thought  it  high  time  to  take  off  the  masque,  and 
resolved  to  sacrifice  all  our  victories  and  deliverances  to  his 

•Thorloe,  foUI.  p.  «37. 
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nient  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  curious 

pride  and  afnbition,  under  colcw  of  taking  upon  him  the 
office  as  it  were  of  a  high  constable,  in  order  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  nation,  and  tx)  restrain  men  from  cutting 
one  another's  throats.  One  difficulty  yet  remained  toc^, 
struct  his^esign,  and  that*  was  the  convention,  which  kc 
bad  assembied  and  invested  witk  power,  as  well  as  earnestly 
soHicited  to  reform  the  law,  and  reduce  the  elergy  to  a 
mtore  evangelical  constitutiioo.  And  having  S4ifficiently 
alari^ed  thode  interests,  and  shown  them  their  danger  from 
the  convention,  be  infoiuis  them  farther,  that  tbey  ca&not 
be  ignorant  of  the  confusion  that  all  tilings  are  brought 
into  by  the  immoderate  zeal  'of  those  in  authority,  and  to 
what  extremities  matters  miigfat  be  reduced,  if  permitted  to 
go  on ;  possibly,  said  he,  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  law 
and  gospel  froai  tfimongst  us;  and  tbeiefore  advised  that 
tiiey  would  join  their  mterests  to  his,  in  order  to  .prevent 
this  inurtdatioB.  His  proposition  was  readily  emlHraced  by 
the  corrupt  part  of  the  lawyers  and  clergy,  and  jsb  he 
beokme  their  protector,  and  the;  the  humble  supporters  of 
his  tyratiny.  But  that  his  usurpation  might  seeni  less 
horrid,  he  so  contrived  it  by  his  instruments,  that  scHoe 
ofthe  convention  must  openly  manifest  their  disapprobation 
of  their  own  proceedings,  and  under  divers  specious  pre- 
tences put  a  period  to  their  sitting*." When  the  instru- 
ment of  resignation  signed  as  above  mentioned  in  the 
journal,  was  brought  to  Cromwell,  it  is  said  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  with  astonishment;  and,  with  no  less  seeming 
modesty,  refused  to  receive  it ;  but,  at  length,  through  the 
importunity  of  major-general  Lambert  and  others,  repre- 
senting to  him  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  absolutely 
required liis  acceptance  of  the  parliament's  resignation,  he 

thotigbt  fit  to  comply  with  their  request." Cromwell 

indeed  in  a  speech  made  to  the  ensuing  parliament,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1654,  positively  affirms  in   the  most  solemn 

■  Thurloe,  vol.  II.  p.  471. 
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reader*'.      But  how  blameworthy  soever  the 

manner,  "  That  he  was  so  far  from  having  any  hand  in  this 
project,  that  he  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  design, 
till  the  speaker,  with  the  major  part  of  the  honse,  came  to 

^im  with  the  instrument  of  their  resignation*." ^For  my 

own  part,  I  much  doubt  of  the  strict  truth  of  thi«.  Can  it 
be  suppo^ed  that  his  creatures  and  favourites  would  have 
ventured  on  such  a  thing  without  being  satisfied  of  his 
approbation  f  Or  that  the  officers  would  have  dared  to 
bring  in  a  file  of  musquetiers,  and  in  a  manner  force  the 
non-resigners  out  of  the  house,  if  they  had  not  been  well 

assured  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  him? But  be  this 

as  it  may,  the  lord  general  having  the  power  of  the  nation 
thus  formally  resigned  up  into  his  hands,  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  it  in  his  own  name,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  secure  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
nation  as  he  professed,  though  possibly  the  lust  of  sway 
might  have  some  small  influence  on  his  determination  \ 

^  The  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  new  settlement  de- 
serve attention.]  CromwjpU  having  accepted  the  parlia- 
ment's instrument  of  resignation,  called  a  council  of  officers 
and  others,  who,  after  several  days'  consultation,  resolv^ 


*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XX.  p.  244  In  this  vol.  is  the  completest  ac- 
count of  this  Parliament  extant.  ^  Mr.  Hume,  in  order  I  snpfKwe  to  divert 
the  readers,  on  mentioning  Praise-God  Baiebone,  has  iaibrmed  them,  that  "  It 
was  usual  for  the  pretended  saints  at  this  lime  to  change  their  names  from  Heniy, 
Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  regarded  as  heathenish,  into  others 
more  sanctified  and  godly :  eyen  the  New  Testament  names  James,  Andrew,  &c. 
were  not  held  in  such  regard  as  those  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  Heze« 
kiah,  Hahbakuk,  Joshua,  Zorobabel.  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  sentence  was 
adopted  for  a  name.*'  In  proof  of  this  he  gives  a  list  of  names  of  a  jury  in  the 
county  of  Sussex  about  this  time,  on  the  authority  of  one  Brome,  an  obocure  and 
inconsiderable  writer;  This  gentleman,  bowerer,  should  have  known  that  thi* 
practice,  (not  of  changing  their  names,  as  be  supposes,  but  <ii  giving  sanctified 
and  godly  ones  to  their  children)  bow  ridiculous  soever,  was  in  use  long  before 
these  times ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  more  common  then,  than  it  had  before 
been.  Cambden  [Remains,  p.  42.  4to.  Lond.  1629.]  would  have  informed  him 
of  the  one,  and  the  great  variety  of  lists  of  names  still  remaining  in  Thorloe, 
Scobel,  and  other  oollect»rs,  of  the  otber« 
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protector  might  have  been  in  the  acquisition 

that  a  council  should  be  named,  to  consist  not  of  more  than 
2ly  nor  less  than  IS  persons,  and  that  the  general  should  be 
chosea  lord  protector  of  the  three  nations.  On  the  l6th  of 
December,  1653,  Oliver  with  great  pomp  was  inaugurated 
in  Westminster-Hall,  after  having  first  solemnly  sworn  to 
an  instrament  of  government  prepared  by  his  council,  and 
others.  It  is  well  drawn,  and  shews  much  judgment.  By 
it  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  commonwealth 
was  placed  in  one  person,  and  the  people  assembled  in 
parliament;  but  the  executive  was  to  be  in  the  lord  pro- 
tector, assisted  with  a  council,  who  should  dispose  of  all 
magistracy  and  honor,  and  have  the  power  of  pardons 
and  benefit  of  forfeitures.  In  him  Irkewise,  with  consent 
of  parliament  when  sitting,  was  vested  the  power  of  the 
militia,  and  forces  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  making  war  and  peace.  So  that  Cromwell, 
who  by  this  instrument  was  constituted  lord  protector^ 
was  in  a  manner  vested  with  the  old  real  rights  of  the 
English  kings,  and  had  the  autl)ority  conferred  on  him. 
But  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  people,  and 
their  benefit  and  advantage  consulted,  it  was  declared, 
^  That  the  laws  should  not  be  altered,  suspended,  abrogated^ 
or  repealed,  or  any  new  law  made,  nor  any  tax,  charge,  or 
imposition  laid  upon  the  people,  but  by  common  consent  in 
parliament.''  Triennial  parliaments  were  also  ordained ;  a 
new  rdpresentative,  in  proportion  to  the  contributions  of  the 
respective  counties  towards  the  public  expence,  to  the  num- 
ber of  400,  together  with  30  for  Scotland,  and  the  like  num- 
ber for  Ireland,  enacted;  and  bills  passed  in  parliament 
declared  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  twenty  days  after  they 
should  be  offered  to  the  protector,  though  his  assent  was 
refused.  These. and  many  other  particulars  in  favour  of  the 
people,  are  to  be  found  in  the  instrument  of  government,  by 
which  it  plainly  appears  that  despotism  was  far  enough 
from  being  the  intention  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers.  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  '^  A  constant  yearly  revenue  wa» 
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of  his  high  offiqe;    or  how   wickedly  soever 

ordained  to  be  raised  for  maintaining  10,000  hor9e,  and 
20^000  foot  in  E^gland^  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  defence 
and  the  security  thereof,  and  also  for  a  conTeni6nt  number 
of  ships  for  guarding  of  the  seas ;  besides  SOOPOO/.  per  art" 
num^  for  defraying  the  otb^ necessary  charges  of  administra* 
tionpf  justice, and  other expenoes  of  the  governoaeat;  which 
revenue  was  to  be  raised  by  the  cnstams,  and  such  other 
ways  and  means,  a!s  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  lord  pro- 
tector and  the  council,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  away  or  dimi* 
nished,  nor  the  way  agreed  upon  for  raising  the  same  altered, 
but  by  the  conseat  of  the  lord  protector  and  the  parliament. 
He  was  invested  also  with  a  power,  till  the  meethig  of  the 
£rst  parliam^it,  to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ; 
and  also  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  these  nations^  where  it  should  be  necessary ;  whidi 
should  be  binding  and  in  force,  until  order  should  be  taken 
in  parliament  concerning  the  same." 

On  Cromwell's  death  a  protector  was  to  be  elected  by  die 

council. This  was  a  bait. for  the  grandees*.— *It  may 

well  enough  be  thought  sudu  a  change  in  the  government 
as  this  could  not  happen  without  censure.  The  array  paxty 
were,  for  the  most  part,  addicted  to  a  oomraonwealthy  and 
many  of  the  s)ost  able  men  in  the  natioa  were  of  the  same 
judgment.  These  thought  they  had  in  vain  abolished  king- 
ship,  if  one  man  must  rule  over  them  under  what  name  or 
title  soever,  and  they  could  not  without  indignation  .beboM 
a  man  so  greatly  elevated  above  them,  whom  they  had  so 
lately  seen  their  equal  or  inferiour.  Nor  did  they  i-efrain 
asking  who  made  him  protector?  or  what  right  he  had  to 
'the  supreme  power  i  It  was  to  these  kixul  of  men  Cromwdl 
endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  and  thereby  to  sof&en  their 
prejudices,  and  obtain  their  concorrenoe  in  his  views  for 

*  But  when  Oliver's  sovereignty  was  more  firmly  establisbed,  we  ftid  in  the 
humble  petition  and  advice  of  the  parliament  in  1656,  the  power  of  appointiog 
and  declaring  a  person  to  succeed  in  the  government,  was  invested  in  himself 
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iie  acquired  it,  (for  liis  admirers  coiifess  he  had 

hii  own  and  the  nation's  glory.  See  with  what  art  he  talks 
to  them  in  the  following  passages.—^ — ^''I  deceived  this 
resignation"  [the  late  parliament's]  says  he>  "  having  for- 
merly used  my  endeavours  and  persuasions  to  keep  them 
together;  observing  their  differences^  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  give  advice  to  them^  that  so  I  might  prevail  with  them 
for  union:  but  it  had  the  effect  I  told  you,  and  I  had  my 
disappointmentv  When  this  was  so,  we  were  exceedingly 
to  seek  how  to  settle  things  for  the  future.  My  power 
again^  by  this  re$ignation>  was  as  boundless  and  unlimited 
as  before ;  all  things  being  subjected  to  arbitrariness,  and 
myself  a  person  having  power  over  the  three  nations,  bound- 
lesly  and  unlimited ;  and  upon  the  matter,  all  government 
dissolved,  all  civil  administrations  at  an  end,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently made  appear.  The  gentlemen  that  undertook  to 
frame  this  government,  did  consult  divers  days  together 
(they  being  of  known  integrity  and  ability)  how  to  frame 
somewhat  that  might  give  us  settlement ;  and  they  did  so : 
and  that  I  was  not  .privy  to  their  councils,  they  know  it. 
When  they  h^d  finished  their  itiodd  in  some  measure,  or 
made  a  very  good  preparation  of  it,  it  became  communica- 
tive. They  told  me,  that  except  I  would  undertake  the 
government,  they  thought  things  would  hardly  come  to  a 
composure  and  settlement ;  but  blood  and  confusion  would 
break  in  upon  us.  I  denied  it  again  and  again,  as  God  and 
those  persons  know;  not  complimentingly,  as  they  also 
know,  and  as  God  knows*  I  confess,  after  many  arguments, 
and  after  the  letting  of  me  know  that  I  did  not  receive  any 
thing  that  put  me  into  any  higher  capacity  than  I  was  in 
before;  but  that  it  limited  me,  and  bound  my  hands  to  act 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  those  nations,  without  consent 
of  a  council,  until  the  parliament,  and  then  limited  by  the 
parliament,  as  the  act  of  government  expresseth,  I  did  accept 
it.  I  might  repeat  this  again  to  you,  if -^it  were  needful} 
but  I  think  I  need  not.  I  was  arbitrary  in  power,  having 
the  armies  in  the  three  nations  under  my  command ;  an4 
Vol.  111.  0 
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the  English  monarchs  in  glory,  ahd  made  himself 

the  quarrel,  oar  cotintry  that  arms,  otir  country  that  payg 
them,  oar  country  that  authorizes  the  undertaking,  and  thtil 
distinguishes  it  from  rapine  and  murder.  Lastly,  'tis  our 
country  that  directs  and  commands  the  army,  and  is  indeed 
their  general.  So  that  to  say  in  civil  wars  that  the  prevail- 
ing party  conquers  their  country,  is  to  say  the  country  con- 
quers itself.  And  if  the  general  only  of  that  party  be  the 
conqueror,  the  army  by  vsrhich  he  is  made  so,  is  no  less  con- 
qUereid  than  the  army  which  is  beaten,  and  have  as  little  rea- 
son to  triumph  in  that  victory,  by  which  they  lose  both  their 
honour  and  liberty.  So  that  if  Cromwell  conquered  any 
party;  it  was  only  that  against  which  he  was  sent,  and  what 
that  was  must  appear  by  his  commission*."  As  to  the  disT- 
tracted  state  of  affairs,  by  reason  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
government,  and  the  tendency  all  things  had  to  confusion, 
Mr.  Copley,  with  his  usual  spirit,  says,  "  The  government 
was  broke;  Who  broke  it?  It  was  dissolved;  Who  dis- 
solved it?  It  was  es:tingttished ;  Who  was  it  but  Cromwell, 
tvho  not  only  put  oiU  the  light,  but  cast  away  even  the  very 
snuff  of  it?  As  if  a  man  should  murder  a  whole  family, 
and  thfen  possess  himself  of  the   whole  house,  because  'tis 

better  that  tie,  than  that  only  rats  should  live  there  ^." 

However,  though  Cromwell  probably  was  blameworthy  for 
turning  out  his  master^  and  dissolving  the  government,  yet 
as  things  were,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  any  remedy 
so  ready  at  hand  for  the  establishment  of  peace  and  order,  as 
his  assuming  the  sovereignty,  and  everting  the  power  he 
had  got  into  his  hands  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  three 
nations.  All  other  power,  through  his  means  indeed,  was 
extinguished ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  sove* 
reign ty  or  other  to  be  erected,  that  nlen  might  not  be 
forced  upon  new  civil  wars.  And  who  but  Cromwell  was 
capable  of  this  ?  Who  so  fit,  in  his  own  eye  at  least,  to  ex- 
ercise it  ? But  let  us  attend  to  the-  reasons  which  were 

*  Cowley's  Discourse  conderning  Oliver  Croaawdl,  p.  80»  *  Id.  p.  8?« 
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given  by  the  protector's  ord«r,  or  at  least  approbation,  fo^ 
this  new  settlement.  They  fixe  contained  in  a  small  tract, 
in  titled  "  A  true  state  of  th^  case  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Jlnglc^n^,  8^c,  in  reference  to  the  late  established  govern* 
pient,  by  a  lord  protector  and  parliament  *.": — rr-After  hav- 
ing spoken  concerning  th^  various  transaction^  dupng  the 
war;  the  consequences  thereof}  the  authority  and  goyern- 
ment  of  the  long  parliament;  the  carriage  an4  resignatioq 
of  the  next  chosen ;  and  severely  censured  many  of  the 
principles  professed  by  ?ome  of  its  meipb^r^ :  it  goes  on  tp 
BSLj,  "  Wherefore  upon  these,  and  divers  considerations,  it 
was  agreed  to  come  to  some  such  solid  and  certain  course  of 
settleipent,  ^s  might  hereafter  bar  up  the  way  against  those 
jaaanifold  inconveniences,  which  we  hav^  felt  under  other 
fleeting  forms,  and. reduce  us  (as  near  a3  ipay  be,  \yith  most 
convenience)  to  our  antient  way  of  government  by  ^upreaogi 
magistrates  and  pailiaments.  And  of  this  nature  U  the  form 
now  established,  and  already  n^ade  pijblick.  Biit  to  the  end 
this  may  be  majje  ple^f  and  manifest,  we  shall  in  the  next 
place  discpurse  soi^ewhsit  concerning  it  in  general,  and  tfae^ 
descend  to  particulars.  In  general,  we  say;  that  as  this  la$t 
change  hath  been  made  upcvi  the  same  ground?  of  ^easoa 
and  equity,  that  necessitated  all  foregoing  changes;  in  the 
outward  forms,  and  was  admitted  of  absolute  necessity  to 
save  a  sinking  nation  out  of  the  gulph  of  misery  and  confur 
sipn,  caused  by  the  changeable  counsel^  ^  and  corrupt  inte- 
rest of  other  men,  who  violated  their  principles,  apd  brake 
the  trust  committed  to  theni :  so  none  of  tho^e  former  alter- 
ations did  so  tri^ily  make  good,  or  so  fully  provide  for  the  , 
security  of  those  great  ends  of  religion  and  lib^rtj,  which 
were  as  the  blood  and  spirits  running  through  every  vein  of 
the  parliament  and  army*s  declara^on^ ;  so  that  though  the 
commonwealth  may  now  appear  with  a  new  face  in  the  out- 
mrard  form,  yet  it  remains  still  the  same  in  substance,  and  is 
pf  a  better  complexion  and  constitution  than  heretofore. 
-  And  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  together^  we  find  the 

■  Londoiij  printed  for  TbomM  |^«wc<ua^,  l€54i 
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jFoandation  of  this  government  laid  iii  the  people.    Who 
hath  the  power  of  altering  old  laws,  or  making  new  ?     The 
people  in  parliament ;  without  them  nothing  of  this  natiire 
call  he  done ;  they  are  to  he  governed  only  hy  such  laws  as 
they  have  chosen,  or  shall  chuse,  and  not  to  have  any  im- 
posed upon  them.    Then  who  is  to  administer  or  govern 
according  to  those  laws,  cmd  see  them  put  in  execution  i 
Not  a  person  claiming  an  hereditary  right  of  sovereignty, 
or  power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  nation  hy  birth; 
allowing  the  people  neither  right  nor  liberty,  but  what  de^ 
pends  upon  royal  grant  and  pleasure,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  that  prerogative  challenged  heretofore  by  the  kings  of 
England;  under  whom,   if  the  commonalty  enjoyed  any 
thing  they  might  call  their  own,  it  was  not  to  be  so  much 
Esteemed  a  matter  of  right^as  a  boon  and  effect  of  grace 
and  favour.    But  the  governt^ent  now  is  to  be  managed  bjr 
b  person  that  is  elective,  aii^  that  election  must  take  its  rise 
originally  and  virtually  from  the  people,  as  we  shall  fully 
evince  by  and  by,  in  particular,  and  shew  that  all  power, 
lK>th  legislative  and  executive,  doth  flow  from  the  commu- 
nity; than  which  there  cannot  be  greater  evidence  of  pub- 
lick  freedom  •.** *'  We  see  our  friends  have  taken  in  the 

good  of  all  the  three  sorts  of  government,  and  boimd  them 
all  in  one.  If  war  be,  here  is  the  unitive  virtue  (but  nothing 
else)  of  monarchy  to  encounter  it;  .and  here  is  the  admi- 
xable  counsel  of  aristocrasie  to  manage  it :  if  peace  be, 
liere  is  the  industry  and  courage  of  democrasie  to  improve 
it.  And  whereas  in  the  present  constitution,  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers  are  seperated ;  the  former  being 
vested  in  a  constant  succession  of  parliaments  elective  by 
the  people,  the  latter  in  an  elective  lord  protector  and  his 
successors,  assisted  by  a  council ;  we  conceive  the  state  of 
this  commonwealth  reduced  to  so  just  a  temper,  that  the  ills 
either  of  successive  parliaments,  furnished  with  power  both 
of  executing  and  making  laws,  or  of  a  perpetud  parlia- 
ment, (which  are  division;^  faction,  and  confusion)  being 

•  Case  of  ihe  Commonwealth,  p.  87. 
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avoided  on  the  one  side,  and  the  inconTeniences  of  an  abso« 
kite  lordly  power  on  the  other;  the  frame  of  government 
appears  so  well  bounded  on  both  sides,  that  we  hope  it  may 
BOW  (through  the  blessing  of  God)  prove  a  seasonable  meaii 
(as  for  the  better  defending  these  dominions  against  ene* 
miea  abroad,  and  promoting  our  interest  in  foreign  p^irts^ 
so  also)  of  peace  and  settlement  to  this  distracted  nation ; 
and  be  of  durable  continuan^ce  to  succeeding  ages^/'  .  la 
ihis  manner  was  the  erection  of  the  protectorate  defended^ 
By  the  same  writer  we  find  it  endeavoured  to  be  proved^ 
^'  That  by  tbis  settlement  all  the  grand  acfls  of  sovereignty 
were  either  immediately,  or  iniluentially  lodged  in  the  peo^ 
fAe;  and  that  the  objections  against  it  were  ill  founded/' 
After  which  follows  a  little  panegyric  ou  Cromwell  and  His 
new  government^  in  the  following  words :  ^'  As  touching 
the  person,,  whom  the  Lord  hath  now  advanced  and  set  ov^r 
us  to  be  our  supream  magistrate,  we  shall  not  say  much, 
because  be  seeks  not  the  praise  of  men;  only  we  believe 
even  the  enemies  will  confess  that  he  is  e\eiy  way  worthy 
to  Tvle,  whom  God  hath  been  pleased  to  use  as  his  instru'^ 
meot  in  that  glorious  work  of  redeeming  the  liberties  of  hi$ 
people;  for  we  are  bold  to  say  (weighing  all  circumstancef 
together)  that  this  nation  was  nev>er  really  free,  nor  in  a  way 
of  enjoying  its  freedom  so  fully  as  now;  so  that  there 
wants  nothing  but  a  cordial  close  with  the  government,  ta 
destroy  all, hopes  of  the  common  enemy,  and  compleat  our 

happiness^/' ^This  piece  is  referred  to  by  CromweU  for 

satisfaction  concerning  his  government^  in  one  of  hi$ 
speeches  to  the  parliament  ^,  and  it  was  also  translated  intQ 
liatin,  for  a  justification  abroad.  What  force  there  is  in  i4^ 
the  reader  may  form  some  judgment  by  the  above  extract»» 
No  sooner  ha4  the  inauguration  of  CromweU  been  per- 
formed, but  ^^  he  and  his  council  had  several  applications 
and  addresses  made  to  them  from  divers  considerable  places, 
ackxiowledging  his  power  and  government;,  and  promiaiog 

*  Caaejof  the  Commoiiwoakti,  p.  51.      '         ^  Id.  p.  47.  *  See  Pte- ' 

iiamentary  History,  voL  2X  p.  419. 
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obedience  to  it*."  Indeed  there  was  an  almost  universal 
acquiescence  for  the  present,  as  is  owned  by  a  mortal  foe  to 
Cromwell,  in  the  following  passage.  *^  That  which  disposed 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  abstain  from  a  present  protests* 
tion  against  this  government,  biesides  the  agony  of  the  late 
confusions,  and  the  astonishment  upon  the  new  wonderful 
alteration,  was,  that  it  was  but  temporary,  and  that  limited 
to  a  very  short  time ;  a  fre«  parliament  was  to  be  called 
within  so  many  months,  which  was  entirely  to  consider  and 
settle  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  remove  all 
those  obstructions  which  hinder  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  nation,  and  to  restore  it  to  that  tranquillity  and  quiet  it 
had  been  so  long  deprived  of:  and  the  protector  was  sworn 
to  a  due  observation  of  all  those  articles,  which  be  had 
himself  prescribed  for  his  own  rules  and  bounds,  and  there- 
fore the  more  hope  that  he  would  be  contented  to  be  limited 

by  them  V' The  truth  is,  by  the  power  and  artifice  of 

Oliver  the  government  of  England  had  been  dissolved,  and 
«t  hew  one  was  now  erected,  which  promised  feir  enough 
for  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  the  community.  No- 
thing therefore  remained  for  the  people  to  do,  but  to  sub- 
mit unto  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  "  The  obligaition  of 
s^ubjects  to  the  sovereign,^  says  Mr.  Hobbs,  **  is  understood 
to  last  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  the  power  lasteth,  by 
which  he  is  able  to  protect  them.  For  the  right  men  have 
by  nature  to  protect  themselves,  when  none  else  can  protect 
them,  can  by  no  covenant  be  relinquished.  The  sovereignty 
is  the  soul  of  the  commonwealth;  which  once  departed 
from  the  body,  the  members  do  no  more  receive  their  mo- 
tion from  it.  The  end  of  obedience  is  protection ;  which, 
wheresoever  a  man  seeth  rt,  either  in  his  own,  or  in  ano- 
ther's sword,  nature  applyeth  his  obedience  to  it,  and  his 
endeavour  to  maintain  it.  And  though  sovereignty,  in  the 
intention  of  them  that  make  it,  be  immortal ;  yet  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  not  only  subject  to  violent  death,  but  foreign 

*  Whitlock,  p.  579.  ^  tetter  from  a  trae  and  lawful  Member  of  Fftis 

liament, .  to  erne  of  the  Lords  of  his  Highnesses  Councel,  p.  53.  4to.  1656k 
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courted  and  dreaded  ^  by  the  nations  around 

war ;  but  also  through  the  ignorance  and  passions  of  men, 
it  hath  in  it,  from  the  very  institution,  many  seeds  of  na- 
tural mortality^  by  intestine  discord*/' 

^^  He  rivalled  the  greatest  of  our  monarchs  in  glory,  and 
made  himself  courted  and  dreaded  by  the  nations  around 
faim.]  "  If  there  ever  appeared  in  any  state,"  says  Wicque- 
fort,  *'  a  chief  who  was  at  the  same  time  both  tyrant  and 
usurper,  most  certainly  Oliver  Cromwell  was  such  :  and  yet 
for  all  that,  never '  was  th^re  an  usurper  so  solc^mnly  ac- 
knowledged. Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  embassador  from  Spain,  legiti-r 
mated  this  bastard  republick ;  and  Oliver  had  no  sooner 
made  himself  sovereign,  under  the  quality  of  protector^ 
than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  prostrated  themselves  before 
this  idol.  To  gratify  him,  the  lawful  king,  [Charles  II.] 
with  his  brothers,  were  driven  out  of  those  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  that  ought  to  have  served  him  as  places  of  refuge 
or  asylums.  Lockart,  who  was  embassador  from  the  tisurper, 
was  not  only  received  in  France  with  all  the  honors  that 
could  have  been  done  to  the  minister  of  the  first  monarch  of 
Christendom,  but  cardinal  Mazarine  even  refused  to  see  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  travelled  quite  through  the 
kingdom  to  come  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  hills, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  speak  to  the  person  that  camd 
from  him,  and  waited  at  the  door  of  the  chief  minister : 
who  at  the  same  time  had  daily  conferences  with  the  usurp- 
ers. All  that  the  dispossessed  king  could  obtain  was,  that 
the  cardinal  gave  him  leave  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  should 
speak  to  him  as  he  passed  along,  and  as  it  were  accidentally, 
as  he  came  from  his  oWn  quarters  to  the  isle  of  the  confer- 
ence. 

"  The  king  of  Spain,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  de- 
ceased king,  behaved  himself  a  little  better.  He  suffered 
the  son  to  be  in  safety  at  Brussels^  where  he  also  met  witb 

;  Leviathan,  p.  114.  Fol.  Lond.  1651. 
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him. The  peace  he    gave  to  Ae  Dutcb^ 

some  civilities:  and  his  chief  mini&tef  Don  LeWis.de Haro^ 
,  at  the  Pyrenean  hills,  shewed  him  that  respect  which  the 
cardinal  had  refused  him.  The  king  of  France  being  ad* 
tanced  a6  faf  as  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  the  protector  sent 
Falconbridge  his  son-in-law,  to  pay  him  those  civilities, 
which  sovereigns  are  used  to  shew  one  another  on  like  occa- 
sions :  and  the  duke  de  Crequy,  one  of  Ae  first  lords  of 
France,  next  to  the  princes,  was  sent  to  London,  to  thank 
the  usurper  for  his  civilities :  and  that  nothing  might  h^ 
wanting  to  the  ceremony,  the  cardinal  would  have  his  ne- 
phew Mancini  accompajny  the  duke.  The  difference  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  these  two  kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  who  wer^  both  nearly  related  to  the  king  of  £ng- 
land,  proceeded  cmly  from  the  difference  of  their  interest. 
The  Spanish  embassador  had  used  his  utmost  endearonrs 
with  the  usurper,  to  engage  him  id  the  interest  of  the  king 
his  master;  even  to  thie  offering  him  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  per  month,  two  hundred  thousand  by  way  of  ad- 
vance, and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  reconquer 
Calice.  Cromwell  had  rejected  these  offers;  and  as  he 
feared  more  the  neighbourhood  of  France,  than  be  hoped 
for  advantage  from  the  languishing  and  remote  strength  of 
Spain,  he  sided  with  the  first,  whose  friend  he  became ;  by 
that  means  obliging  the  other  to  be  so  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  three  kingdoms  he  had  usurped  ^." 

Wicquefort  has  not  exaggerated  matters  in  this  account: 
for  by  the  best  atithority  we  are  told,  "  That  upon  Oliver's 
assuming  the  government,  both  thc»e  crowns  [France  and 
Spain]  applied  to  him.  Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  then  residing  here,  in  a  private  au- 
dience, congratulated  his  access  to  the  government,  ex* 
pressing  the  great  satiisfaction  his  master  had  received 
therein ;  in  whose  name  he  did  assure  him  of  the  true  and 
constant  friendship  of  Spayne,  in  the  condition  that  he 

I  Fmhawwdof^  and  his  Functioni,  ^  17. 
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(thdugh  it  has  not  wanted'  censiirert)  was  ho- 

then  stood ;  or  if  he  would  gb  a  step  farther  ^nd  take  upon 
him  the  crown,  that  his  master  would  venture  the  crown  of 
Spayne  to  defend  him  in  it;  with  many  other  expressions 
of  kindness  and  good-will  V    The  distinction  with  which 
the  English  ambassador  in  France  was  treated,  will  be  best 
Explained  by  a  letter  of  Lockhart's  to  Thurloe,  dated  Paris; 
May  7,  1656.    "  My  last  from  St.  Dennis  told  yolir  honour, 
that  I  was  to  lodge  at  Paris  that  night.     As  I  was  going  to 
my  coach,  Mr.  Swift  returned  from  the  cardinid(frDm  whoni 
he  received  extraordinary  civilities)  and  told  ine  his  emi- 
nence earnestly  desired,  that  I  would  do  him  (as  he  said) 
honor,  to.  receive  a  visit  from  hiin  next  day  ^t  St.  Dennis* 
Upon  this  I  resolved   to   stay  there  till  Monday  morning. 
Upon  the  Lord's  day,  I  received  a  very  kind  welcome  from 
him  by  the  inaster  of  the  house^  and  a  letter  very  full  of 
kind  expressions.    After  my  arrival  at  Paris,  1  renewed  m^. 
desire  both  to  his  eminence  and  count  Bryen  for  Audience, 
which  18  promised  me  to-morrow  at  night;  attd  after  I  aiA 
assured  by  a  person  of  quality  sent  to  me  this  morning  by 
the  cardind,  that  I  shaJl  have  the  freedotn  allowed  me  to 
Wait  upon  him  as  often  as  I  will.    Count  Bulion  sent  also  ^ 
lo  i!ne  this  morning,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  commanded  by 
the  king  to  wait  upon  me  this  day  to  congratulate  ray  safe 
jsirrival  into  France ;  and  was  very  earnest  with  me  to  appoint 
him  an  hour,  which  I  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  coif- 
veniency  ^'^    Lord  Fauconberg's  reception  in  Frande  is  thuk 
related  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  dated  Whit€J- 

Iball,  June  8,  1658. ^''I  am  now  returned  from  the  Frenck 

'court,  where  I  have  had  the  honourablest  rec^tion  ima- 
ginable. The  king  did  not  only  keepe  bare  at  my  publique 
audiences,  but,  when  I  made  him  a  private  visit,  he  talked 
with  me  in  the  garden  an  hour  or  twojincovered.  From  the 
cardihal  the  honours  I  had  were  particular  and  unusual :  hfe 
waved  the  state  of  a  publique  audience,  came  out  of  hif 

•    »  •  Thwrloc,  ToL  t  p.  W9.  »  M.  rol.  IV.  p.  "TlK 
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ixourable  to  himself,  ^nd  the  nation.     He  pre- 

own  room  to  meet  me,  led  me  presently  into  bis  cabinet; 
after  an  hour's  discourse  in  private,  he  conducted  me  downe 
to  the  very  door,  where  my  coach  stood,  a  ceremony  he 
dispenses  with  not  only  to  all  others,  but  eveq  to  the  king 
himself.  The  charge  of  two  very  handsome  tables  were 
defrayed  (for  myself  and  followers)  by  the  king,  all  the 
while  I  stayed.  In  summe,  through  all  their,  actions  not 
the  least  circumstance  was  omitted,  that  might  witness  the 
truth  of  these  respects  they  beare  his  highnesse  and  the 
English  nation'*,"  AVith  what  detestation  soever  princes 
may  speak  of  usurpers,  we  see  they  submit  to  pay  them 
the  tribute  of  adulation,  when  they  suppose  it  for  their  in- 
terest :  and  though  with  abhorrence  they  speak  of  these 
men  as  mere  tyrants  and  rebels,  none  are  more  solicitous  to 
obtain  their  favour  and  assistance.  A  very  edifying  ex- 
ample, truly!  Mazarine  was  bitterly  reproached  by  some 
of  the  French  for  his  extreme  submission  to  Cromwell,  a$ 
we  find  in  the  following  passage  :  "  these  are  the  people  [his 
friends  and  counsellors]  who  make  you  treat  with  Cromwell 
in  a  manner  so  mean  and  injurious  to  the  French  nation ; 
who  advise  you  to  lower  our  flags  before  his  ships,  ai\d  whp 
are  willing  to  allow  him  the  title  of  protector  of  the  protea- 
tants  of  that  kingdom,**."  la  short,  the  courtship  of  the 
two  crowns  to  Oliver,  yfa.s  so  great  and  visible  that  it  exr 
posed  them  to  laughter.  "The  Dutch  struck  a  medal  with 
the  bust  of  Cromwell  and  his  titles  on  one  side,  with  Britan- 
nia, on  the  other,  and  Cromwell  thrusting  his  head  in  her 
bosom,  with  his  breeches  down  and  his  backside  bare,  the 
Spanish  embassador  stooping  to  kiss  it,  while  the  French 
embassador  holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  these  words 
inscribed,  Retire  toi,  Vhonneiir  apartient  ati  Roi  mon  maitre, 
i.  e.  Come  back,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my  mas- 
ter V    This  medal  is  yet  preserved  in  several  Dutch,  cabip 

•  Fauconberg,  vofc.  VII.  p.  158.  •»  Advice  to  Card.  Mazarine,  at  tbe 

end  of  Retz's  Memoirs^  vol.  IV.  p.  247.  12ffiOi  *  Bio^raphia  Britaiiaicai^ 

p.  1564. 
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scribed  the  conditions,  and  they  Vete  forced 

nets.     It  was  said  also  that  a  ''  picture  had  been  set  to  sale 
m  Pont-netif  [iu  Paris]  wherein  the  lord  protector,  was  fit- 
ting on  a  close-stole  at  his  business,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  king  of  France  on  the  other,  oSet- 
ing  him  paper  to  wipe  his  breech'."— Indeed  the  friend- 
ship of  Oliver  was  earnestly  sought  after  by  most  of  the 
kings  and  princes  of  his  age.    Frederi(ilc  William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  whose  fame  is  rendered  immortal  by  the 
pen  of  his  royal  descendant^  courted  the  friendship  of  Crom*- 
welP.    Whitlock  in  a  letter  to  his  highness  dated  Upsal, 
January  13,  1653,  gives  him  a  particular  account  of  the  joy 
the  queen  of  Sweden  expressed  on   his^  assuming  the  pro* 
tectorate,  and  in  conclusion  adds,  "  She  told  me  she  would 
write  herself  to  my  lord  protector,  and  desired  me  in  my  let- 
ters to  acquaint  your  highness,  that  no  person  had  a  greater 
esteem  and  respect  of  your  highness  than  she  had,  which  she 
would  be  ready  to  manifest,  and  was  verj/  joyful  for  this 
g6od  news  from  England  ^"    The  king  of  Denmark  sent 
pvter  a  person  to  congratulate  his  highness,  the  lord  protec- 
tor, and  was  overjoyed  that  he  was  included  in  the  Dutch 
treaty.     The  terms  given  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
manner  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  bis  not  executing  the 
treaty  signed  by  his  ambassador,  will  much  illustrate  the 
high  character  Cromwell  bore  among  his  fellow  sovereigns, 
and  partly  account  for  it.     It  is  well  known  that  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Portugal  ambassador,  with  his  master  of  horse, 
were   concerned  in  a  murder  in  London;  that  they  took 
refuge  in  his  house  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  that  being  delivered 
«p  they  were  tried,  and  notwithstanding  the  plea  of  public 
character  made  by  the  brother,  were  condemned  and  ac- 
cordingly  executed.      "  The  Portuguese    ambassador    at 
eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
protector,  and  departed  from  Gravesend  at  ten.    His  bro- 

•  Thurloe,  vol.  III.  p.  658.  *'  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandeuburg, 

p.  -92. 12j»0j  Loirf.  175S,  !  Thur^,  vol.  11.  p.  23, 
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to  accept  of  them»  though  at  the  expense  of  the 

tber  was  beheaded  in  the  afternoon^  and  his  man  banged  at 
Tybom  *."  This  was  on  the  10th  of  July,  1654,  It  may 
well  enough  be  thought  the  treaty  was  not  dishonourable  to 
England^.  ''  In  one  of  the  articles  agreed  ^ith  the  ambas* 
«ador  it  was  expressed,  that  the  merchants  should  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  worship  of  God  in  their  own 
houses  and  aboard  their  ships,  enjoying  also  the  use  <^ 
English  Bibles,  and  other  good  books,  taking  care  that  they 
did  not  exceed  this  liberty,"  This  article  does  honour  tp 
the  humanity  of  Cromwell.  But  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
was  under  the  influence  of  superstition  and  her  priests,  stuck 
at  confirming  a  treaty  so  contrary  to  their  maxims  and  views. 
'^  Upon  sending  Mr.  Meadows,"  says  the  protector,  '^  unless 
we  will  agree  to  submit  this  article  to  the  determination  of 
the  pope,  we  cannot  have  it;  whereby  he  would  bring  us  to 
an  owning  of  the  pope,  which  we  hope,  whatever  befiedl  us, 
we  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  unto.  And 
upon  the  same  issue  is  that  article  put,  whereby  it  is  pro- 
vided and  agreed  by  his  ambassador,  that  any  ships  comiQg 
to  that  harbour,  any  of  whose  company,  if  they  shajil  run 
from  their  said  ships,  shall  be  brought  back  again  by  the 
magistrate,  and  the  commanders  of  the  said  ships  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  said  runaways  their  wages,  upon  pretence 
that  they  are  turned  Catholiques,  which  may  be  colour  for 
any  knave  to  leave  his  duty,  or  for  the  Roman  Catholiques 
to  seduce  our  men,  which  we  thought  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided against;  yet  to  this  also,  as  I  said  before,  they  would 
not  consent  without  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  although 
it  was  agreed  also  by  their  ambassador.    Upop  the  whole 

•Tharloe,vol.  II.p.439. 
^  The  lord  chancellor  Hyde,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses.  May  8,  1661,  call* 
**  this  treaty,  in  very  many  respects,  the  most  advantageous  to  this  natidn  that 
erer  was  entered  into  with  any  prince  or  people."  And  again,  la  the  same  speech, 
he  says,  "  every  article  in  it  but  one  [a  liberty  given  to  Portugal  to  make  levies 
of  ten  thousand  men  for  their  service]  was  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation, 
for  the  extraordinary  advancement  of  trade,  for  the  good  of  religion,  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  efown«"«-i-Iive8  ^tfae  Lord  Chancellors,  voL  II.  p.  173. 
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house  of  Orange^  to  whom  they  were  in  a  great 

matter,  we  find  them  very  fsi^e  to  us,  who  intended  niMAiing 

but  what  was  simply  honest.''- ^To  treat  fandner  with  men  of 

this  cast  of  mind,  Oliver,  I  suppose,  thought  was  bootless. 
He  knew  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  with  them ;  and  he 
took  it.    This  appears  from  the  instructions  he  gave,  May 
6,  1656,  to  the  generals  Blake  and  Mpmitagn^,  in  the  fol* 
lowing  words :  '^  Whereas  die  king  of  Portugal  doth  refuse 
to  ratify  the  treaties  lately  made  with  this  common  wealth  by 
his  extra(»'dinary  ambas9ador  here,  or  to  perform  any  part 
thereof,  either  ia  what  relates  to  the  state,  or  to  th^  people 
and  merchants;  and  by  his  proceedings  giv«s  ground  to 
believe,  that  nothing  is  less  in '  his  intentions,  than  to  give 
just  satisfaction  therein ;  wherefore  we  do  hereby  apithorisse 
and  require  you,  as  it  will  ponsist  with  the  present  conditio^ 
of  the  fleet  under  your  command,  and  with  your  other  prin- 
cipal  instructions,  to  use  your  best  endeavours,  by  the  fleet, 
or  such  part  th^eof  as  you  shall  judge  neceiisary,  to  take, 
arrest,  and  seize  upon  the  fleet  or  fleets  bel<mging  to  die 
king  iji  Portugal,  or  any  of  his  isulj«cts,  with  their  guns, 
cash,  goods  and  merchandizes  whatever,  now  expected  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  to  keep  and  deteyne  the  same 
without  breidcing  of  bulk  or  embezilment,  towards  such  satis- 
faction for  the  wrongs  and  damages,  whidi  this  state  hath 
suffered  from  Portugal,  and  to  give  notice  forthwith  of  what 
you  shall  do  tbecein.    And  in  case  any  of  the  ships  of  the 
said  king  or  his  people  shall  make  any  resistance,  you  have 
hereby  power  to  flght  widi,  kill,  and  destroy,  and  to  seek  for, 
and  burn  a]l  such  as  shall  so  resist.    Nevertheless,  if  Mr. 
Philip  Meadows,  our  envoy  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  shall 
before  any  seizure  or  act  of  hostility  as  aforesaid,  give  you 
assurance,  that  satisfaction  is  obtained  upon  tbe  said  trea- 
ties, that  this  instruction  shall  be  void  ^."    The  admirals  on 
the  receipt  hereof  sailed  towards  Lisbon,  and  madetknown 
thejjc  orders  to  the  English  agent,  wbo  informing  the  courl; 

•  Thurloe,  tok  IV.  p.  1fi». 
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measure  indebted  for  their  independency  and 

obtained  a  speedy  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  king,  and  a 
Very  large  sttm  of  money  for  satisfaction ;  which  was  ship- 
ped on  board  the  fleet,  and  sent  to  England  ■.  Mountagne 
indeed  seems  not  to  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  peace. 
He  thooght  they  had  now  Portugal  at  mercy,  and  should 
have  imposed  more  rigorous  ternis.  "  You  have/'  says 
he,  (in  a  letter  to  Thurloe,  dated  June  17,  1656)  "at  this 
time  the  Portugal  upon  his  knees,  and  if  we  had  autho- 
rity  to  make  farther  demands,  we  might  ask  what  we  would 
(almost),  and  he  durst  not  but  perform  it,  or  his  country  would 
be  all  in  rebellion.  But  this  is  to  no  purpose,  the  season 
being  past."  Men  of  such  spirit  and  resolution  as  these, 
were  capable  of  executing  any  commands.  We  may  sup^ 
pose  an  action  like  this  must  have  inspired  CromwelFs 
neighbours  with  a  fear  of  offending! — ^After  what  has 
been  related  in  this  note,  the  following  passages  from  Bur- 
net will  easily  find  credit,  especially  as  several  of  them  may* 
be.  authenticated  by  incontestible  vouchers.  *^  CromweU's 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  nation  in  all  foreign  countries, 
gratifyed  the  vanity  which  is  very  natural  to  Englishmen ; 
of  which  he  was  so  careful,  that  though  he  was  not  a  crown- 
ed heady  yet  his  ambassadors  had  all  the  respect  paid  them 
which  our  kings  ambassadors  ever  had.  He  said  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the  nation,  of  which 
the  king  was  only  the  representative  head,  so  the  nation 
being  still  the  same,  he  would  have  the  same  regards  paid 

to  his  ministers.** Another  instance  of  this  pleased  him 

much.  Blake  with  the  fleet  happened  to  be  at  Malaga,  be- 
fore he  made  war  upon  Spain :  and  some  of  his  seamen  went 
on  shore,  and  met  the  hostie  carried  about ;  and  not  only  paid 
no  respect  to  it,  but  laughed  at  those  that  did.  So  one  of  the 
priests  put  the  people  on  resenting  this  indignity ;  and  they 
fell  upon  them  and.  beat  them  severely.  When  they  return* 
cd  to  their  ship  they  complained  of  this  usage :  and  upait 

•  Thurloe,  toU  V.  p.  123, 134;  1 25. 
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fr^btn.     The  principal  article!^  of  it»  I  sbaUi 

Ijiat  Bhke  sent  a  trumpet  to  the  viceroy,  to  d«>ii»&|i4  the 
priest  who  was  the  chief  instrament  io  that  ill  usage.    The 
viceroy  answered  he  had  no  aQthority  over  the  priest^  and  04> 
could  notdispo&e  of  hian.     Blake  upon  that  sent  him  word, 
that  he  would  not  enquire  who  had  the  power  to  send  the 
priest  to  him,  bat  if  he  were  not  sent  within  three  hours  he 
would  burn  their  town :  and  they,  being  in  no  conditiort  to 
resi^  hiin,  sent  the  priest  to  him,  who  justified  himself  upon 
the  petulant  behaviour  of  the  seamen.    Blake  answered^  that 
if  he  had  sent  a  complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have  pu- 
nished them  severely,  since  he.  would  not  suffet  bis  men  to 
affront  the  established  religion  of  any  place  at  which  he 
toochcfd :  but  he  took  it  ill,  that  he  set  on  the  Spaniards  to 
do  it;  for  he  would  have  all  the  world  to  know,  th^t  aa 
Engli'shman  was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Engli^man. 
So  he  treated  the  priest  civilly,  aad  sent  him  back^  beio|; 
satisfied  that  he  had  him  at  his  mercy.    Cromwell  was  muck 
delighted  with  this,  and  read  the  letters  in  council  with 
great  satisfaction ;  and  said,  he  hoped,  he  should  make  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had 
beien. — The  states  of  Holland  were  in  such  dread  of  him,  that 
they  took  oare  to  give  him  no  sort  of  umbrage  :.  and  whai 
at  any  time  the  king  or  his  brothers  came  to  see  their  sister, 
the  princess  royal,  within  a  day  or  two  after,  they  used  to^ 
send  a  deputation  to  let  them  know  that  Cromwell  had 
required  of  *e  States  that  they  should  give  them  no  har- 
bour.   King  Charles,  when  he  was  sedcing  for  colours  for 
the  war  with  the  Dutch  in  the  year  \612,  urged  it  for  oufi, 
that  they  suffered  some  of  his  rehris  to  live  in  their  pro-' 
vinces.    Bore),  then  their  ambassador,  answered^  that  it  was 
a  maxim  of  kxig  standing  among  them,  not  to  enquire  upon 
what  account  strangers  came  to  live  in  their  qouatry,  but  to 
receive  them  all,  unless  they  had  been  concerned  in  con- 
apiraciess  agsuojst  the  persons  of  princes.    The  king  told  him 
upoa  thst,  how  they  had  used  both  himself  and  his  brother. 
Borel,  in  great  simplicity,  answered :    Ha!  Sirt,  c'  etoii  um 

VOL.   III.  /  A  a 
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-mention  below  *%  for  the  information  of  my 

autre  chose:  Cromwell  etoit  uu  grand  homme,  ^  U  h  famit 
craindre  ^  par  terre  S^  par  mer.  This. was  very  rough.  The 
king's  answer  was  :  Je  meftrai  craindre  amsia  mon  tour :  but 

he  was  scarce  as  good  as  his  word. All  Italy  trembled 

at  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and  seemed  under  a  panic  fear 
as  long  as  he  lived.  His  fleet  scoured  the  Mediterranean: 
and  the  Turks  durst  not  offend  him;  but  delivered  up 
Hide,  who  kept  up  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  the 
king  there,  and  was  brought  over  and  executed  for  itV 
Many  more  proofs  might  be  brought  of  Cromwell's  being 
courted  and  feared  by  the  nations  around  him.  But  these 
possibly,  may  be  deemed  sufficients  if  not,  many  things 
will  be  found  in  the  following  notes  more  fully  to  con- 
firm it. 

^'^  The  principal  articles  of  the  peace  I  shall  mention 
below.]  In  the  note  36  I  have  given  an  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  negotiations  for 
peace  until  the  interruption  of  the  parliament  by  the  power 
of  Cromwell.  From  this  change  in  the  government,  the 
enemy  expected  many  advantages.  But  they  soon  found 
themselves  mistaken;  for  the  preparations  for  war  were 
carried  or  with  equal  diligence  as  before,  and  the  Dutch 
found  to  their  cost  that  they  had  people  of  like  spirit  and 
resolution  to  deal  with.  For  notwithstanding  the  ridicule 
with  which  the  little  parliament  is  ahnost  constantly  treated, 
they  shewed  bravery  in  carrying  on  the  war;  justice^ 
generosity  and  good  policy  in  rewarding  the  gallantry  of 
their  admirals^^  and  inferior  commanders ;  and  a  regard  to 
the  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  terms  they  insisted  on  to 
make  peace.  "  In  the  year  1653  **,  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  between  Van  Tromp  and  the  English  admirals  Dean 
and   Moncke,   wherein   the  Dutch  were  worsted^   which 

•  Burnet,  vol.  I.  p.  126,  ^  seq.    See  alsoThurloe,  vol.  III.  p.  6. 
^  This  sea-fight  was  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  June,  the  next  on  the  29tii  and  30th 
of  JulyfoUowing.-^Gesta  Britannorum,  Lond«  1659.    So  that  Mr.  Burehett  wts 
ae(li|ent  and  mistaken. 
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readers,  who  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  find 

occasioned  tumults  in  Holland:  and  the  same  year  in 
August,  there  was  another  bloodj-  engagement,  wherein 
the  Dutch  were  again  defeated,  and  Van  Tromp  slain  in  the 
action.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  being  by  this  time  cruelly 
broken  and  shattered,  discouraged  by  this  loss,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  Texel.  The  English  having  sunk 
thirty-three  of  the  enemies  ships  in  this  battle,  and  taken 
about  twelve  hundred  prisoners  (which  notwithstanding  the 
forbidding  to  give  or  receive  quarter  by  Moncke  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  they  compassionately  took  «p 
as  they  were  swimming  about)  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue 
far,  but  retired  to  Solebay,  having  purchased  the  victory 
with  considerable  loss ;  for  they  had  four  hundred  men  and 
eight  captains  slain  or  drowned  in  the  fight,  and  about  seven 
thousand  wounded.  The  Dutch  had  suffered  so  extreamly, 
that  they  presently  sued  for  a  peace,  and  were  glad  to 
accept  it  on  Crpmweirs  own  terms*"  The  principal  con- 
ditions of  this  peace,  concluded  April  5,  1654,  were, 
"  That  neither  of  the  two  republics  should  give  reception, 
succour,  protection,  or  assistance  to  the  enemies,  or  re- 
bellious subjects  of  the  other;  that  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  should  be  restored  [saving  all  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  either  commonwealth  respectively]  between 
the  two  nations^  who  obliged  themselves,  reciprocally,  to 
defend  each  others  ships  in  case  they  were  attacked  by  any 
other  power;  but  the  superiority  of  the  flag  was  entirely 
yielded'  to  England,  and  the  Dytch  men  of  war  were  to 
strike  their  colours  to  the  English^  upon  all  occasions.  The 
republic  of  the  United-Provinces,  obliged  herself  to  pro- 
secute and  punish  the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  Amboyn^i, 
if  they  were  yet  alive;  and  to  send  Commissioners  to  London 
to  adjust  the  disputes  of  the  several  India  companies  of 
both  nations,  and  to  settle  the  amount  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  English  in  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Muscovy, 

"  Burchett*8  Nava]  History,  p.  894,  384.  fol.  Load.  1720. 
A  a  ^ 
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the  right  of  the  British  flag  asserted,  and  satin^ 

wad  Greenland,  &c.  that  restitutjon  might  be  made  by  the 
States-General;  and  if  the  comiiiissiooers  appoinlaed  by  the 
two  nations  should  not  be  abfe  to  adjust  th«  poinlts  in 
dispute,  then  the  decision  of  them  was  to  be  left  to  the 
Swiss  Cantons,  who  were  pitched  upon  for  arbitmtors. 
The  king  of  Denmark  after  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  Cromwell,  was  incl<iided  in  the  treaty  as  an  ally 
of  Holland,  th^  Stated-General  eng^mg  to  make  good  the 
hoses  that  the  £ag]ish  merchants  had  sustained  by  the 
aeiz)ire  th^t  prince  had  made  of  limir  ships  in-  the  port  of 
Copenhagen.  .  Lastly,  in  order  to  render  the  alliance  firm 
and  lasting,  the  States^Geoeral  promised  not  to  confer  the 
eupneam  comnmnd  of  their,  forces,  eithier  by  sea  or  land, 
«pott  any  person  who  would  not  oblige  himself  by  oath  to 
an  exact  observation  of  I  he  trcsaty  *.'*-r — The  province  of 
Holland,  by  a  separate  article,  engaged  never  io  permit  the 
priace  of  Oi^nge  to  be  sitadtholder^  or  any  of  bis  descend- 
ants. Tiia  other  provinces,  against  tjieir  wills,  afterwards 
did  the  like.  Mr.  Huoke  has  added,  "  That  eighty-five 
thousapd  paunds  were  stipulated  to  bp  paid  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  .company  for  losses  which  the  English  company 
had  sustained;  and  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the  £ast 
Indies  was  promised  to  be  yieidied  to  the  latter  ^."  Nothing 
of  this  appears  in  the  treaty  itself.  Mr.  Borrish,  however, 
informs  us,  *^  That  the  Butch  complied  very,  exactly  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  sent  commissioners  into  Eng- 
land, within  tlie  limited  time,  who  agreed, to  r^estore  the 
isle  of  Polerone,  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  heirs  and 
-executors  of  those  who  had  been  maasacred  at  Amboyna, 
mad  to  fluraisfa  nine  bnnclred  thousand  livres,  at  two  pay- 
ments, by  way  of  composition,  for  all  th^  pret^«tpns 
England  might  hitherto  have  against  them*^/' 
Cr^^iweli  carried  thimgs  with  an  high  imv4  during  thifr 

'  Burrish's  Bataria  iilustrata,  vol.  II.  p.  530.  8vo.  liond.  1728.     And  Mer-. 
curius  Politicus,  No.  203,  204.  p.  3457,  3462.  '  Hist  of  Great  BriUin, 

vol.  II.  p.  511.  ^  BataviailUntnta,  Tot.  II.  |kS33. 
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factkm  akipplafed  for  the  murders  at  Amhoyna. 
On  this  occasioKT  medals,  were  struck  by  the  ' 

wbde  affair.  The  I)»tcb  deputies  were  plainly  t61(^  *  That 
if  tbe  treaty  was  not  sig^d  before  their  diepaituce  from 
beace^  and  motital  engs^onents  passed  for  the  salrtficratioii  ' 
thereof  within  a  time  now  to  be  agreed  npon,  his  highness  . 
doth  declare,  that  'he  shall  not  hold  himself  obHsed  there- 
unto taaoy  the  parts  thereof,  hut  shall  acconnt  the  trealty  to 
be  aA  an  end  *."  And  by  the  treaty  the  States-General  were 
to  pay  dnfwn  in  London  5000/.  sterling,  towards*  the 
charges  of  the  merchants  in  going  to  Denmark  abcrut  their 
goods  and  effects  detamed  there ;  20^000  rix-dollars  to  swh 
of  then*  as  Oliver  should  appoint  on  their  arrival  in  Den^ 
mark,  for  repairing  their  shrps'  and.  fittkxg  them  for  sea; 
and  caution  and  security  was  to  be  given  also  by  sufficient 
mdtt,  living  in  Lond^an,  that  restitution  shonld-  be  made'  by 
the  States-General  for  the  damages  done  by  Deaoiark  to  the 
meVehant^.  This  security  was  140,000/.  sterling;  the  States 
gave  a  bcmd  to  some  merchatits  for  the  above  sum*,  and  the 
ambassadors  were  forced  to  give  them  another  for  ^fiOOL 
move  to  save  them  harmless  ^- — The  peace  was  proclaimed 
at  London, -Apiril  17,  1634,  with  great  solemnity:  after 
which  the- ambassaddrs  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the 
Protector;. tbe  music  playing  all  tbe  while.  "  The  Lord 
Protector,'^  adds  tbe  ambassador,  (from  whose  relation  I 
give  this)  "had  us  into  afiother  room,  where  the  Lady 
Proteetrice  and  oth<6r9  camie  to  us,  where  we  had  also  music* 
and.  vofees,'  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his  highness' gave  us,, 
and  told  us,  that  it  was  yet  the  best  paper  that  had  been  ex-> 
dhariged  betweeta  us  V  Cromwell  was  careful  to  actstilliD 
dharacter.— ^I  have  observed  in  the  text,  that  this  peace 
has  not  wanted  censurers.  Mr.  Ludlow  seems  to  blame  it,. 
Bc^canse-  there  was  no  provision  made  by  this  treaty  for  tbe 
coalescence  so  much  insisted  upon  during  the  administnitioa 
of  affairs  by  the  parliament"*;^  Mr.  Stubbe  for  its  leaving' 

•  Tfinrfte,  vol.  L  p.  607.  *  Id.  vol.  H.  p.  347.  *  Id.  p.  257. 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  487. 
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Dutch,  and  poetical  panegyrics  *'  in  praise  of 
Oliver  were  composed  by  some  of  both  nni- 

undecided  the  sovereignty  of  tbe  seas,  and  the  rights  of  the 
fishery*;  and  we  are  told  that  Moncke  resented  it,  "  as  a 
hase  treachery  in  Cromwell,  to  make  a  sudden  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  and  betray  ail  the  advantages  of  the  war,  that  he 
might  go  up  to  the  throne  with  more  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion**." To  all  which  I  may  add  that  Mr.  Burrish  observes, 
"  That  Cromwell's  acceptation  of  the  exclusion  of  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  in  lieu  of  the  coalition,  is  an  undeniable 
-proof,  that  he  demanded  the  latter,  from  a  motive  of  self- 
interest  ;  because,"  says  he,  "  i  dare  aflSrm,  it  could  not  be 
the  interest  of  the  nation  to  abolish  the  office  of  stadt- 
holder*."  The  reader  will  make  his  own  remarks  on  these 
censures.  I  will  close  this  note  with  observing,  that  the 
parliament  had  drawn  out  a  summary  of  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  English  company  in  the  East  Indies  from  the 
Dutch  East  India  company,  and  had  made  the  sum  total 
1,681,996/.  15s.**.  Probably,  they  had  not  considered  the 
Dutch  claims  on  the  English  at  that  time. 

**  Medals  were  struck  by  the  Dutch,  and  poetical  pane- 
gyrics made  on  Oliver.]    The  Dutch  struck  three  medals  on . 
this  joyful  occasion.    These  medals  represented, 

1.  Neptune  on  a  car,  drawn  by  two  sea-horses.  Tbe 
shields  of  arms  of  England  and  Holland,  borne,  on  his 
knees  ;  on  each  side  of  him  a.  Triton  swimming ;  and  on  the 
top  a  caduceus,  which  supports  Mercury's  winged  hat 
between  two  branches  of  a  palm. — Round  the  medal  is  a 
verse  from  Terence,  altered  thus,  Amantium  IrtR  Amicitia 

Redintegratio  est. On  the  reverse  was  this  inscription 

in  Dutch,-— ^^  In  memory  of  the  peace,  union,  and  solemn 
confederacy  concluded  at  Westminster,  April  15,  between 
his. highness  the  I^rd  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England^  Scotland,  and  Irelsmd,  and  their  high  mightinesses 
the  States-General  of  the  United-Provinces;  of  which  the 

»  Fajtber  .lustificalion,  p.  66.  ^  Gumble's  life  of  Monck,  p.  74w 

*  Batavia  illustrgta,  vol.  II.  p.  529.  ^  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol,  II.  p.  201. 
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versities,  whose  names  stand  in  the  first  rank 

ratifications  were  duly  exchanged  by  both  parties,  May  S, 
and  published  the  £7th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  year 
1654.     N.S," 

2.  Two  women  sitting  together,  jointly  supporting  a  hat, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  liberty  of  the  two  republics.  The 
English  dame  bears  on  her  knees  a  harp,  and  the  Dutch  has 
a  Belgic  lion  couching  at  her  feet. 

«  "  Mentibui  miitis  priscus  procul  absit  Amaror, 

Pilea  ne  sabito  parta  Cruore  ruant. '' 

On  the  exergue. 

"  Conclusa  decimoqainto  Aprilis,  anno  1654." 

Reverse. 

Two  ships,  one  carrying  the  colours  of  Holland,  and  the . 

other  that  6f  the  States. 

"  Luxuriat  gemloo  oexu  tranqailla  Salo  res, 
Excipit  afianimes  totius  orbis  amor." 

3.  The  figures  of  Peace  and  Justice,  with  their  em- 
blems. 

"  He  mibi  erunt  artes." 

Reverse. 
''  Quod  fcelix  faustumque  sit.  Post  atrox  Bellum,  quod 
inter  Anglicae  Belgicseque  reipublicae  rectores,  bis  frustra 
tentatis  pacis  conditionibus,  anno  l654  exarsit,  in  quo 
maximis  utrinque  Classibus,  sex  Septentrional!,  duo  Medi- 
terraneo  Mari,  ptignata  sunt  cruenta  praelia,  Dei  Optimi 
Maximi  Beneficio,  Auspiciis  Olivarii,  Magnse  BritannisB 
Protectoris,  Faederati  Belgii  Ordinum,  Pax  cum  antiquo 
Fsedere  restituta;  cujus  optimse  renim  in  memoriam  sempi- 
ternam  senatus  populusque  Amstelodamensis  hocmonum^i- 
turn  fieri  curarunt^." 

I  hava  mentioned  poetical  panegyrics  above.  These  now 
are  to  be  given  an  accoupt  of.    It  had  been^  as  it  y«it  vif 

*  Pariiamentary  History,  vol.  XX.  piS8«. 
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among  the  learned.— *—Clrtwnwell,  I  know,  has 

the  ouStom  for  the  umverstties  of  this  kiQgdom  la  eompoee 
ppems  iti  different  lan^«ageg  to  oeiebraile  the  in^ugUFatioiis 
and  the  illustrious  actions  of  princes.  Among  the^e  latter, 
the  settlement  of  peace  ai»d  friendship  upon  hoa«C|ra1|le 
and  beuefioiai  terms,  with  a  nation  with  whom  they  wn- 
tended^  haf  evef  justly  been  deemed  Bao$t  glorioa$*  Inas- 
much as  the  end  thereby  is  aocompliahed,  and  th|e  blood  a&d 
treasure  of  the  people  preserved,  as  well  as  their  ease  and 
safety  secured.  On  such  an  occasioti,  therefore,  as  the* 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  it  wias  but  natural  for  the  Muses  to 
exult.  And,  in  fact,  they  did  it.  The  mp'st  learned  men, 
the  best  geniuses,  and  those  who  afterwards  made  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  literary  world,  joined  in  celebrating 
this  glorious  event.  The  verges  composed  at  Cambridge 
were  published  there,  with  the  following  title;  "  Oliva 
Pacis.  Ad  illustrissimum  celsissimtimque  OHverum,  Reipub. 
Anglice,  Scotiae,  &  Hlberniae  Dominum  Protectorem;  de 
Pace  oiiai  Fjtederatis  Bclgis  feliciter  sanoita,  Carmen  Canta- 
brigiense'/'  Dr.  Seaman,  vice-chancellor,  introduces  them- 
to  his  highness  in  a  poem>  of  which  the  following  lines 
make  a  small  part. 

Des  veniam  ;  nomeo,.  Dux  invictissime,  vestrum 

NoBtris  inscri{>tuna  versibus  esse  sbas. 

T»  ProtectoreiD  Reispublica  nottn  salntat 

'te  Dommnoii  domino  tu  qaihj  major  eris. 

Qahm  facile  est,  OHvere,  tuum  grandescere  Domen, 

Si  meritia  tttalos  accumulare  licet. 

Primus  Marte,  nee  Arte  minor,  pietate  secnndos    ^ 

KoHi,  WXhm  gloria*  Pacis  amor. 

Te  Daoe,  solenaes  ftfl^ii  Aaglia  l«ta  triumphos, 
Juncto  cum  Batavis  fioedere  tvta  magis. 

Among  the  names  subscribed  to  the  poemis  that  follow 
after,  are  Arrowsmith,  Tuckney  and  Hor'ton,  men  of  fame 
ill  their  own  days;  then  come  those  of  Whfichcot,  and 
Oiicfwortfa,  w*tose  feme  still  sinrvives,  and  whose  writings 

•ExcetebftrrifliaBAcademiaeTypograptieo.  4tci.  !&54. 
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been  almost  universally  blamed  for  l^reaking 

render  them  imnxortal.  Dilllnghaixi;  Duport^  Worthing- 
ton,  Wray  [Ray],  Glisson^  and  Bright,  eminent  for  their 
skill  in  various  branches  of  learning,  bear  a  part  in  the 
collection,  besides  a  variety  of  others,  now  little  known 
or  regarded^ 

The  university  of  Oxford  addressed  his  highness  like- 
wise. The  book,  in  which  their  poems  are  contained,  is 
entitled,  "  Musarum  Oxoniensium  'EAAIO^OPrA.  Sive, 
ob  Foedera,  Auspiciis  Serenissimi  Oliveri  Reipub.  Ang. 
Scot.  &  Hiber.  Domini  Protectoris,  inter  Rempub.  Britan- 
nicam   &   Ordines   Foederatos   Belgii    Faeliciter   Stabilita, . 

Gentis  Togatae  ad  vada  Isidis  Celeusiua  Metricum ''.'*— ^ 

The  dedication  to  this  piece  is  in  prose  by  Dr.  Owen,  vice- 
chancellor,  and  is  full  of  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Oliver 
for  his  favours  to,  and  protection  of,  the  university.  After 
which  we  have  a  copy  of  verses  by  the  same  hand,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others  in  several  languages  by  different  pens. 
Zouch,  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  Harmer,  Greek-professor,* 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  names  well  known  in  the  republic 
of  letters,  contributed,  to  this  collection,  and  joined  in  cele- 
brating the  protector.  Besides  these,,  we  find  here  the 
names  of  Busby  (who  so  long  ruled  in  Westminster  school, 
and  complied  with  every  change  of  government  in  his  time) 
and  tiocke :  the  poem  of  the  latter  I  will  here  insert,  as  it 
may,  I  am  persuaded,  be  acceptable  to  the  learned  reader. 

Pax  regit  Aagasti,  queoi  ricit  Julius  orbem : 

lUe  sago  (actus  darior,  ille  toga. 

Uos  ^ua  Roma  vocat  magoos  &,  numina  credit, 

Hie  quod  sit  mundi  victor,  &  Hie  quies. 

Tu  bellum  et  pacem  populis  des,  nous  utrisq ; . . 

Major  es}  ipse  orbem  vincis,  &  ipse  regis. 

Nod  hooMDeDO  k  ccelo  missucn  Te  credimus  j  unus 

Sic  poteros  binos  qui  superare  deos  ! 

I  will,  only  add  some  lines  out  of  Mr.  afterwards  Dr, 
South'&  poep,.)^  ^  same  collection. 

•■  OMonis,  4ta  16£4. 
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with  Spain,  and  allying  himself  to  France  '* ; 

— ^Tu  Dux  pariter  Terrae  Domitorq ;  profundi, 
Componant  laudes  cnncta  elementa  tuas. 
Cai  mens  alta  sqbest  pelagoq;  prafundior  ipso^ 
CujuB  fama  sonat,  quam  prociil  imda  sooat. 

Tu  poteras  solus  moios  componere  fluctus. 

Solus  Neptunum  sub  tna  vincia  dare.  ^ 

Magna  simul  fortis  vicisti  &  multa :  Trophseis 

Vt  mare,  sic  pariter  cedit  arena  tuis. 

Nomine  pacifico  gestas  insignia  pacis, 

Blandaq;  per  titulos  serpit  Oliva  tuos. 

Would  any  one  think  this  panegyrist  should  afterwards, 
in  print,  style  Cromwell  "  a  lively  copy  of  Jeroboam*  ?"  or 
have  the  face  to  say  of  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  of  these  times, 
'^  that  Latin  was  with  them  a  mortal  crime,  and  Greek,  in- 
stead xof  being  owned  for  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(as  in  the  New  Testament  it  is)  was  looked  upon  as  the  sin 
against  it;  so  that,  in  a  word,  they  had  all  the  confusions  of 
Babel  amongst  them  without  the  diversity  of  tongues^?" 

But  this  was  Dr.  South. The  volume  is  closed  with 

some  verses  from  the  printer  to  his  highness  the  lord  pro- 
tector. This  was  Leonard  Lichfield,  esquire,  bedle  of  divi- 
nity, as  he  stiles  himself.  He  lived  to  perform  the  same 
honour  to  Charles  IL  as  did  many  of  the  gentlemen  above 
mentioned.  For  praise,  for  the  time,  follows  fortune  :  and 
he  who  has  the  power  of  conferring  benefits  will  never  want 
flatterers. We  see,  however,  from  hence,  that  Crom- 
well had  equal  honours  paid  him  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
with  pur  kings ;  which  was  no  unacceptable  thing,  we  may 
assure  ourselves,  to  so  ambitious  a  mind  as  his,  who  sought 
greedily  for  fame,  and  was  willing  to  perpetuate  his  name  by 
deeds  of  renown. 

'*  Cromwell  has  been  blamed  for  his  breach  with  Spain, 
and  alliance  with  France;  but  whether  justly,  &c.]  Tnstead 
of  amusing  the  reader  with  the  uncertain  conjectures  of 
various  writers,  on  this  very  important  subject,  I  will  give 
him  Mr.  Thurloe's  account  of  the  negotiations   between 

*  South's  Sermons,  vol.  I.  p.  1€0.  Sto.  Lond.  1692.     ^  Id.  vol.  TIL  p.  544. 
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whether  justly  or  no  may  be  questioaed,  not- 

England,  France  and  Spain,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Oliver ; 
then  will  naturally  follow  the  censures  past  on  his  conduct, 
which  will  produce  some  observations  tending  to  the  pro- 
tector's justification. 

"  Upon  CromwelFs  assuming  the  government,  Don  Alonso 
de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  ambassador  then  residing  in  Loo* 
don,  after  making  the  general  compliments  in  the  high 
strain,  mentioned  in  the  note  (aaa),  came  tp  particular 
propositions  on  the  part  of  Spayne,  propounding  a  conjunc- 
tion between  England  and  Spayne  against  France,  upon  two 
grounds :  h  To  bring  France  to  a  good  peace,  and  thereby 
to   obtain  rest  and  quiet  to  all  Christendome,  which  was 
miserably  embroiled  through  the  ambition  of  France,  who 
would  listen  to  no  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  unless  they 
were  constrained  thereto ;  and  the  most  likely  and  visible 
means  to  effect  that  was,  by  the  united  counsels  and  forces 
of  England  and  Spayne.    2.  In  this  peace  the  establishment 
of  Oliver  in  the  government  of  these  nations  should  be  pro* 
vided  for,  and  particularly  secured,  against  the  clayme  and 
title  of  his  now  majesty  [Charles  IL];  propounding,  that 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  should  be  to  defend  Oliver 
in  the  aforesaid  government,  declaring  that  Spayne  would 
never  lay  downe  their  arms,  nor  make  peace  with  France, 
till  that  crowne  also  would  agree  thereto;  by  which  means 
the  standing  of  Oliver  would  be  made  firm  and  stable,  hav« 
ing,  besides  his  own  interest  here,  two  of  the  chiefest  crownea 
of  Europe  to  support  and  strengthen  him :  making  mention 
here,  by  way  of  inducement,  and  to  perswade  that  Spayne 
was  real,  and  in  good  earnest  in  this  particular,  of  the  great 
disobligations,  that  the  late  king  had  put  upon  the  king  of 
Spayne,  and  the  ill  dealing  he  had  received  from  him  in 
several   rencounters,  which  his  majesty  of  Spayne  did  s<y 
much  resent,   that  there  could  never  be  any  confidence 
again  between  Spayne  and  that  family;  nor  would  it  be  the 
interest  of  Spayne,  that  any  of  that  lyne  should  be  restored 
to  this  government.    Thence  concluding,  that  Oliver  could 
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widntahdiiig  the  mimber  and  quality  of  the 

not  rely*  in  this* matter,  upon  aiiy  prince  or  state  in  Europe, 
so  mnch  as  upon  Spayne,  labo^rril^g,  at  the  same  time,  to 
render  the  allianee  with  France  not  only  useless  but  danger- 
ous, save  in  the  way  before  expressed;  whetein  the  treaty 
might  be  so  ofdered,  that  if  France  did  break  any  of  the 
articles^  in  prejudice  of  Oliver,  or  bts  government  in  Eng- 
land>  Spayne  would  be  obliged  to  join  with  England  for  the 
making  good  thereof.  The  particulars  which  he  desired  of 
England  in  this  conjunction  against  France,  was  at  first  only 
four  thousand  soldiers  to  serve  with  the  Spanish  army,  and 
twelve  ships  of  war  to  be  joined  with  their  fleet  in  the 
designs  they  had  against  France  about  Bourdeaux.  This 
p^opositKm  came  afterwards  to  an  entire  English  army  of 
horse  amd  foot,  that  might  be  aWe  to  march  in  any  part  of 
Fmnce.  -  And  as  to  the  charge  of  transporting  and  keeping 
such  an  afmy,  Don  Alonso  propounded  (as  I  remember)  that 
Spayne  should  bear  two  third  parts,  and  the  like  of  the  fleet, 
which  being  computed,  he  was  willing  to  pay  part  downe, 
and  80  much  yearly,  as  long  as  this  war  should  continue. 

"  At  the  same  lime  arrived  here  monsienr  Lign^  fi*om  the 
prince  of  Cd«de,  besides  monsieur  Barriere,  that  was  here 
abo,  and  some  deputies  from  the  town  of  Bourdeaux,  offer- 
ing xeasoQSi  for  a  war  against  France,  and  propounding 
designs  relating  ta  Bonrdeaux,  and  the  parts  thereabouts, 
whefiein  Engkad  might  engage  (as  they  thought)  with 
great  advantage;  and  this  part  was  also  managed  by  Don 
Akiiiao. 

•  ^  These  propositrons  were  communicated  to  Oliver  by 
tbose  who  met  Don  Alonso  thereupon ;  but  his  own  incli- 
nations being  not  for  any  conjunction  with  Spayne,  they 
wpcre  only  therefore  discoursed  of,  but  the  answere  thereunto 
was  delayed. 

^'  France,  dwring  this  time,  did  also  make  knowne  by 
BM>n»teur  Boardeanx  their  desires  of  holding  a  good  under- 
handing  with  Oliver,  and  sounded  his  inclinations  of  a 
nearer  conjunetion  with  France^  and  monsieur  de  Biaas  was 
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«»stirers.    For  the  ineqiiality  bptwaen  the  two 

sent  imnnedistely  i&oin  the  cardio^l^  and  aM  his  confident, 
to  assure  Oliver  of  his  particular  siervioe.  And  both  the 
one  and  the  other  did  expnesa  the  desire$  that  France  had 
of  entering  into  a  league  defqnsive  and  offensive  with  Eng- 
land, and  of  proceeding  by  joint  counsels  towards  Spayne; 
and  ihat  if  England  will  either  joyae  thieir  arms  to  France, 
pr  mak^  war  against  Spayne  upon  their  own  bottom,  they 
would  coptribnte  to  the  charge;  desiring,  in  the  mean 
tyme,  that  the  former  treatys  between  these  two  states  may 
be  renewed.  To  all  this  general  answers  were  given,  ex- 
pressing very  good  intentions  towards  France;  and  I  do 
not  remember,  that  any  thing  more  paiticular  was  said  at 
this  time,  nor  during  all  the  time  that  monsieur  de  Baas 
stayed  here;  who  was  commanded  to  depart  this  country, 
upon  intelligence,  that  he  had  intrigues  here  with  several 
persons,  tending  to  the  publick  disturbance* 

"  Don  Alonso  receiving  no  answer  to  his  propositipns, 
and  perceiving  a  coldness .  in  that  business,  signified  to 
Oliver,  that  the  intention  of  his  master  was  npt  to  engage 
England  in  a  war  against  France,  in  case  the  present 
government  found  it  not  to  be  for  their  own  interest;  but 
that  his  chief  hope  was  to  maintaine  a  constant  good  in** 
telligence  with  England.  And  therefore  propounded,  that 
the  former  alliances  may  be  renewed,  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  nearer  union.  Accordingly  commissioners  were 
assigned  to  treat  with  him  thereupon,  and  several!  confer- 
rences  there  were  upon  the  concept  of  a  treaty,  mostly 
drawee  out  of  the  treaty  of  1630.  Amongst  other  difficulties 
these  threi?  following  wer^  the  chi^f, 

"J.  TQUching  the  West-Jndies,  the  d^te  whereof  was 
^caiiooed  upon  the  first  article  of  tbi?  aforesaid  treaty 
of  J6S0,  whereby  i^  is  ^reed,  that  tb^r^  sh4>uW  b^  a  peape, 
afl^ity  aqd  friendship  between  the  two  kings,  and  th«ir  re- 
spoptiv^  /sftlyects,  in  alj  parts  of  th^  world,  as  well  in  Europe 
as^s^w^F^  UpQ»  this  it  was  shewedj  that,  in  contravei>- 
iJM^n  q{  this   article,  tlie    English   w^re   treated  by   thi3 
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crowns   was  far  enough  from  being  then  a* 

Spanyards  as  enemies,  wherever  they  were  met  in  America, 
though  sayling  to  and  from  their  owne  plantations;  and 
insisted  that  satisfaction  was  to  be  given  in  this,  and  a  good 
foiindalion  of  friendship  lay'd  in  those  parts  for  the  future 
between  their  respective  subjects  (the  English  there  being 
very  considerable,  and  whose  safety  and  interest  the  govern- 
ment here  ought  to  provide  for)  or  else  there  could  be  no 
solid  or  lasting  peace  established  between  these  two.  states 
in  Europe, 

"  2.  The  second  difference  was  touching  the  inquisition, 
the  danger  whereof  all  our  English  merchants,  trading  in 
Spayne,  were  exposed  to.  And  in  that  it  was  desired,  that 
out  of  the  article,  which  related  to  the  English  merchants 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  Spayne,  those  words  might 
be  omitted  (modo  ne  dent  scandalum)  and  that  liberty  might 
be  granted. to  the  said  merchants  to  have  and  use  in  Spayne 
English  Bibles,  and  other  religious  books.  To  these  two 
Don  Alonso  was  pleased  to  answer.  That  to  ask  a  liberty 
from  the  inquisition,  and  free  sayling  in  the  West-Indies, 
was  to  ask  his  master's  two  eyes ;  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  in  these  points,  but  according  to  the  practice  of 
former  times. 

**  3.  The  third  difference  was  in  relation  to  some  par- 
ticulars of  trade,  as  the  king's  decrying  and  advancinjg  his 
coin,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  English,  8cc. 

'*  The  debates  upon  these  articles  gave  no  great  satisfac- 
tion to  either  side,  nor  increased  the  confidence,  but  rather 
shewed,  that  the  principles  of  England  and  Spayne,  at  that 
time,  were  very  different,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  their  interests  to  agree.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  several  conferences  also  with  the  French  ambassador, 
upon  a  treaty  with  France  upon  the  ground  of  the  former 
alliances.  Then  it  came  into  debate  before  Oliver,  and  his 
councill,  with  which  of  these  crown's  an  alliance  was  to  be 
chosen.  Oliver  himself  was  for  a  war  with  Spayne,  at  least 
in  the  West-Indies,  if  satisfaction  were  not  given  for  the 
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visible  as  it  afterwards  appeared;  and  Crom- 

past  damages^  and  things  well  settled  for  the  future.  And 
most  of  the  council  went  the  same  way,  and  inclined  to 
bold  good  intelligence  with  France;  and  some  of  the  rea* 
sons  for  this  opinion  were: 

"  1,  In  reference  to  his  uaajesty,  to  wit,  that  by  enter- 
taining a  good  and  confident  correspondence  with  France, 
the  king  of  England  and  his  brother  might  be  removed  out 
of  France,  and  thereby  a  perpetuall  enmity  stated  between 
his  said  majesty  and  the  king  of  France;  and  so  all  hopes 
of  his  restitution  by  succours  from  France  taken  away. 
And  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  foreign  power  that 
Oliver  need  consider  as  to  the  king's  restitution.    For, 

"  1.  Their  relation  in  blood  might  incline  them  to  it, 
and  the  treatyes  upon  the  match  would  give  them  greater 
pretences  to  restore  the  king  than  any  other  state  could 
have. 

"  2.  They  could  employ  in  this  service,  and  engage  in 
it  the  protestants  of  France,  which  might  very  dangerously 
divide  us  at  home. 

"  3.  There  was  always  a  great  confidence  between  the 
French  and  the  Scots,  which  the  French  constantly  made 
use  of  as  a  back-door  into  England;  and,  as  affairs  stood  in 
Scotland,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  set  all  in  a  flame  there. 
And,  although  it  was  supposed,  that  if  his  majesty  were 
excli|ded  France,  he  would  betake  himself  to  Spayne,  yet 
this  was  not  thought  dangerous;  because  his  being  in 
Spayne  seemed  rather  disadvantageous  to  his  returne  than 
otherwise,  the  English  being  always  jealous  and  afraid  of 
the  principles  of  Spayne,  and  who  had  no  interest  here  but 
the  papist;  the  presbyterian  party,  whom  Oliver  was  de- 
sirous enough  to  engage  in  his  affairs,  having  ever  sh<ewed 
the  greatest  aversion  to  the  Spanyard. 

'^  4.  In  the  next  place,  an  ill  understanding  with  France 
lay  conUary  to  the  amity  with  Sweden,  which  Oliver  de- 
sired always  to  cherish  upon  several  considerations. 

"  5.  A  good  intelligence  there  was  thought  safer  for  the 
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wdj  always  had  it  io  liis  power  to  break  loose, 

protestaots  there  than  a  war.  So  it  was  resolved  to  take  all 
opportunities  to  maintayn  a  good  understanding  with 
France,  and  to  send  a  fleet  and  land  forces  into  tke  West- 
Indies,  where  it  was  taken  for  granted  the  peace  was  already 
broken  by  the  Spanyard,  contrary  to  the  former  treatyes; 
and  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  in  Europe,  until  the  Spk* 
nyard  should  begin,  unless  the  Aoierican  fleet  should  be 
met  with,  which  was  looked  upon  as  lawful  prize.  And 
now  the  consideration  was  of  joining  with  Francb  in  this 
war  upon  the  grounds  aforesaid,  which  France  oflered  to  do. 
And  a  treaty  there  was  touching  a  equadronof  ships  to  join 
with  the  French  as  auxiliaryes  only  to  France,  that  so  no 
breach  might  be  in  Europe  with  Spayne  on  the  part  of  Eng- 
land; as  also  a  sum  of  money  was  propounded  to  be  given 
by  France,  in  case  England  will  declare  war  against  Spayne 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  many  difficulties  and  delays 
falling  out  in  this  treaty,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  into  the 
West-Indies.  And  a  war  followed  thereupon  between  Eng- 
land and  Spayne,  without  the  least  communication  of 
counsels  with  France,  whereby  France  had  its  end  for  no- 
thing. Then  arrives  here  the  marquis  de  Leda,  as  extra- 
ordinary ambassador  from  Spayne,  expressing  desires  of 
renewing  the  peace,  but  returned  re  wfecta.  And  now 
there  was  no  more  discourse  of  a  league  defensive  and 
offensive  with  France,  which  the  councill  were  never  for; 
but  the  former  peace  was  renewed  with  some  alterations,  in 
respect  of  the  present  tyme,  which  is  in  print;  and  an 
article  by  itself  for  exclusion  of  his  majesty,  his  highnesse 
the  duke  of  Yorke,  presently,  and  his  highnesse  the  duke  of 
.Gloucester  after  ten  years,  with  some  other  persons  parti- 
cularly pamed,  out  of  France.  This  was  all  that  passed  be- 
tween Oliver  and  the  king  or  cardinall  of  France^  for  some 
years,  save  very  civil  messages  and  assuraooe&  of  mutnall 
services,  as  occasion  should  be.  In  the  mean  tyme  Oliver 
cast  with  ^h'ln^lf  bow  to  get  footing  on  the  continent, 
w^ich  he  always  much  longed  for.    And  there  was  a  designe 
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and  throw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  if 

U>  have  drawne  Flanders  to  revolt,  from  Spayne ;  and,  to 
that  end,  to  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  great  towns  to 
have  declared  themselves  a  commonwealth,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prince  of  Conde ;  and  he  was  to  he  sounded 
in  it,  how  he  would  inclyne  thereto,^  if  England  and  France 
did  assist  hym  therein,  and  so,  by  that  means,  to  have 
satisfyed  Conde  to  live  out  of  France,  and  to  have  eased  the 
cardinall  of  the  feare  of  his  returne.  But  proper  mediums 
being  not  found  out  to  sound  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  it 
being  not  relished  in  France,  it  was  no  further  prosecuted. 

'*  Afterwards  there  were   propositions  of  joining  in   the 
war  against  the  Spanyard  in   Flanders,  whereupon  there 
was  a  treaty  made  in  the  year  1657.    The  effect  was,  that 
Oliver  should  send  into  France  or  Flanders  6000  foot,   SOOO 
at  the  charge  of  England,  and  3000  at  the  charge  of  France ; 
that  the  whole  being  landed,  should  come  under  the  pay  of 
France.     That  with  these,  and  a  French  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  the  king  should  that  yeare  besiege  Graveling  or  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  either  being  taken,  to  deliver  it  with  all  the  forts 
ipto  the  English  hands,  viz.  Dunkirk  absolutely,  and  Grave- 
ling by  way  of  caution,  until  Dunkirk  should  be  taken  and 
delivered.    That  the  priviledges  of  the  town  and   the  reli-  . 
gion  should  remayne  in  the  same  state  as  before;  and  that 
no  peace  or  truce  be  made  with  Spayne  by  either  during 
that  yeare.    The  French  that  year  took  only  Mardyke  fort, 
so  that  the  treaty  was  in  Feb.  1657-8  renewed  for  another 
yeare;  and,  according  thereto,  Dunkirk  was  taken  and  put 
into.the  English  hands.     Further  treaties  were  intended  for 
the  joint  management  pf  the  war  in  Flanders,  but  the  death 

of  Oliver  prevented  itV These  were  the  motives  of 

Cromwell's  preferring  the  friendshij)  of  France,  and  making 
war  with  Spain,  of  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  form 
his  own  jiidgment.  The  world,  for  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, has  blamed  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  will  appear 

•  Thurioe,  vol.  I.  p.  759—762. 
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circumstances  shoidd  alter.     But,  be  this  as  it 

by  tbe  following  qiwitatiom-  "  CromwcU^"'  says  Mr.Bethdii^ 
(for  he,  I  believe,  was  tbe  author  of  the  Wodd's  Mistake  in 
Oliver  Cromw.dl)  **  Qontvwcy  to  oi»r  imterest,  miade  an  itnjtt«t 
wac  with  Spain,  and  aa  iaa politic  fcague  witii  France,  bring- 
ing the  fcr&t  thei-eby  under,,  and  making  the  latter  too  great 
for  ChristendoBae;  and,  by  that  means,  broke  the  balknce 
betwixt  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  a»d  France,  which  hi* 
predecessors,  the  loog  parliameBt,  had  always  wisdy  pre- 
served- In  this  dishojoest  war  with  Spaia,  be  pretended 
and  endeavoured  to,  impose  a  belief  on  the  world,  that  he 
had  i^othing  in  his  eye,  bkt  the  advancement  c(  the  pro- 
tectant cause,  and  the  honour  of  the  qation ;  bnt  his  jwre- 
teuces  were  either  fraudulent,  or  he  was  igsiOTaal  in  foreign 
^ffairs  (as  I  am  apt  to  think,  th«t  he  was  not  gu^ilty  of  too 
much  knowledge  in  them.)  Foe  he  that  had  known-  any 
thing  of  the  temper  of  the  popish  prelacte,  and  the  French 
court-poliicies,  cqu14  not  but  see^  that  t^  way  to  inerease, 
or  preserve,  the  reformed  interest  in  France,  was  by  render- 
ing the  protestants  of  necessary  use  to  their  king;  for,  that 
longer  than  they  were  so,  they  coald  not  be  fi^ee  from  per- 
secution, and  that  the  way  to  render  them  so,  was  by  keep- 
ing the  ballance  betwixt  Spain  and  France  e\'en,  as  that 
which  would  consequently  make  them  rneful  to  their  khrg : 
but  by  overthrowing  the  ballance  ia  tis  war  with  Spain,  and 
joining  with  France,  be  freed  the  French  king  from  his 
fears  of  Spain,  eoabled  him  to  subdue  all  factions  at  home, 
and  thereby  to  bring  bimsdf  into  a  condition  of  not  stand*^ 
Ing  in  need  of  any  of  them,  and  from  tbenee  bath  pro^ 
ceeded  the  persecution  that  hath  since  been,  and  still  is,  in 
that  nation,  against  the  reformed  there ;  so  that  Oliver,  in- 
stead of  advancing  th^  relbrmi»i  interest,  hath,  by  an  error 
in  his  politicks,  been  the  aittfaor  of  destroying  it.  The 
hon(^r  and  advantage  he  propcrimded  to  this  nation  in  hts 
pulling  down  of  Spain,  had  as  ill  a  fouadation :  for,  if  trne^ 
as  was  said,  that  we  were  to  have  had  Ostend  and  Newport, 
so  well  as  Dunkirk,  (when  we  could  get  them)  they  bore  no 
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may,  honour  and  profit  accrued  hereby  to  thfe 

proportion,  in  any  kind,  to  all  the  te&t  of  the  king  o^  Spain'* 
European  dominions,  which  must  necessarily  hav^  fallen  to 
the  French  king's  share^  because  of  their  joining  and  near^ 
ncss  to  him,  and  remoteness  from  us,  and  the  incteksing 
the  gresctnefts  of  so  near  a  neighbour,  rntst  have  inc^Wsed 
oor  future  dangers  */'— -Mr.  Burrisb,  after  rtientioning  the 
offers  made  to  Cromwell  from  Fi'ance  and  Spain,,  in  order  t6 
obtain  ibis  friendship,  says,  "in  theie  circnmsteiDce!^,  pef^ 
bapg,  the  wisest  conrse  had  been  to  have  date  utill/and 
^tertained  both  sides  in  sospence,  uiider  favour  of  which 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain    could  not  fail  to  have 
flottrished.    But  the  protector  was  not  easy  at  home.  Some 
of  those  who  had  been  the  means  of  his  elevation,  either 
from  envy,  or  a  true  repnbliean  principle,  w^e  become  hU 
enemies;  the  nation  was  accastomed  to  war,  and  seemed  to^ 
tak«  pleasure  in  it;  all  wbidi  induced  Cromwell  tb  break 
With  iome  of  his  neighbour!^,  that  he  might  .find  employe 
ment  abroad  for  those  bnny  ipirit^,  whiob,  if  left  at  home, 
would  certainly  have  engaged  in   popalar  comtnotion^. 
Thus  the  protector  having  resolved  a  war  frotn  a  motive  o£ 
self^interedt,  the  fame  principle  made  bim  prefer  the  alli- 
ance of  France  to  that  of  Spain;  because  Philip  IV.  Wta 
neither  m  redoabtabie  an  enemy  an  Lewis  XI V«  nor  ^ 
capable  of  serving  Cromw^I  in  the  quality  of  a  friend. 
The  principal  dominions  of  Spain  were  situatecf  at  ct  great 
dtitancefrOfli  England;  and,  a^  to  the  naval  power  of  tha> 
crown,  which  bad  lately  beeji  the  terror  of  the  nniver^,  it 
was  now  i»o  reduced^  that  when,  in  coni^equence  of  the  fore- 
me^itioned  treaty,  monsieur  deTurentte  formed  the  siege  of 
Donkirk  with  the  confederate  troops  of  France  and  England, 
a  amall  squadron  of  English  i^hipsf  served  to  block  up  the^ 
port,  and  prevent  the  garrison  from  receiving  any  relief  by 
sea.    In  these  eircnmstances^  the  Spaniards  run  a  very  great 
riaqoe  of  having  tbeir  flofa  M\  into  the  bands  of  the  £ng^ 

Bb2  ' 
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English  nation,  and  such  too  as  it  has,  and 

lish,  and  to  this  we  may  add,  that  the  ill  condition  of  their 
affairs  in  the  West-Indies,  gave  the  protector  hopes  of 
annexing  Hispaniola  to  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 
But  this  weakness  of  the  Spaniards,  which  invited  Crom- 
well into  the  war,  and  seemed  to  assure  him  of  success,  was 
a  very  strong  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  have  broke  with 
them ;  because  he  could  not  continue  to  depress  the  crown 
of  Spain  without  destroying  the  equality  of  power,  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  several  great  states  of  Europe, 
and  elevating  France  to  such  an  exorbitant  degree,  as  would 
enable  her  to  lord  it  at  pleasure  over  all  her  neighbours. 
The  protector  knew  this  extremely  well,  and  there  are  those 
who  have  affirmed,  that,  before  his  death,  he  had  t^ken  a 
resolution  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  court  of  Madrid. 
After  having  acquired  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  during  his 
alliance  with  France,  he  had  a  mind  to  possess  himself  of 
Calais  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards ;  but,  as  he  did 
not  live  to  effect  this,  he  left  the  French  very  great  gainers 
by  the  measures  they  had  taken  with  him*."  LordBoling- 
broke  censures  Oliver  in  strong  terms  likewise.  Hear  him. 
"  Cromwell  .either  did  not  discern,"  says  l^is  lordship,  "  this 
turn  of  the  ballance  of  power  [from  Spain  to  France]—— 
or,  discerning  it,  he  was  induced  by  reasons  of  private  in- 
terest to  act  against  the  general  interest  of  Europe.  Crom- 
well joined  with  France  against  Spain,  and  tho'  he  got 
Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  he  drove  the  Spaniards  into  a  neces- 
sity of  making  a  peace  with  France,  that  has  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  world  almost  fourscore  years,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  well  nigh  beggared  in  our  times  the 
nation  he  enslaved  in  his.  There  .is  a  tradition,  I  have 
heard  it  from  persons  who  lived  in  those  days,  .and,  I  be- 
lieve, it  came  from  Thurloe,  that  Cromwell  was  in  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  ready  to  turn  his  arms  against  France, 
when  he  died.    If  this  fact  was  certain,  as  little  as  I  honour 

*       *  Batavia  niustrata,  vol.  II.  p.  483.  . 
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yet    continues    to    enjoy.      For    though    the 

his  memory^  I  should  have  some  regret  that  he  died  so  soon. 
But  whatever  his  intentions  were,  we  must  charge  the 
Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  in  great 
measure,  to  his  account.  The  Spaniards  abhorred  the 
thought  of  marrying  their  infanta  to  Lewis  XIV. «  It  was 
on  this  point  that  they  broke  the  negotiation  Lionne  had 
begun :  and  your  lordship  will  perceive,  that  if  they  re- 
sumed it  afterwards,  and  offered  the'  mamage  they  had 
before  rejected,  Cromwell's  league  with  France  was  a  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  this  alteration  of  their  resolution  V* 

Mr.  Hume  joins  in  the  cry  against  Cromwell,  and 

peremptorily  declares,  *'  That,  if  he  had  understood  and 
regarded  the  interest  of  his  country,  he  would  have  sup- 
ported the  declining  condition  of  Spain  against  the  danger- 
ous ambition  of  France,  and  preserved  the  ballance  of 
power,  on  which  the  greatness  and  security  of  England  so 
much  depends.  Had  he  studied  only  his  own  interests,  he 
would  have  maintained  an  exact  neutrality  betwixt  those 
two  great  monarchies ;  nor  would  he  ever  have  hazarded  his 
ill  acquired  and  unsettled  power,  by  provoking  foreign 
enemies,  who  might  lend  assistance  to  domestick  faction, 
and  overturn  his  tottering  throne.  But  his  magnanimous 
courage  undervalued  danger :  his  active  disposition  and 
avidity  of  extensive  glory  made  him  incapable  of  repose  V' 
-^ — -These  are  the  principal  objections  to  Cromwell's  enter- 
ing into  the  war  with  Spain,  and  leaguing  with  France: 
objections  it  must  be  owned  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  ia 
our  view  of  things,  extremely  plausible,  but  which  pois- 
sibly  would  have  been  deemed  but  of  little  force  had  they 
been  urged  when  these  important  affairs  were  under  deli- 
beration. For  let  it  be  considered  that  Cromwell  was  at 
liberty  to  wage  war  with  Spain,  on  account  of  its  cruelties 
to  the  English  in  America,  and  the  restrictions  laid  on  their 


*  Letters  oo  the  study  and  use  of  history,  vol.  I.  p.  258.  8roi  Lond*  1752* 
^  History  of  Great  Britain,  toI.  II.  p.  65. 
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e;^pe(}itioa.   to    jFIispamoia,    under    the   joint 

commerce.  Tos^veiige  innoorat  b)<iod,  procure  satisfaction 
foi;  injwrkg  past,  ^ad  sequrity  for  thie  time  to  come,  is 
worthy  a  sorereign,  and  merits  praise  from  all.- — ^ Again ; 
mth  France  th^  protector  had  no  qoanrel.  Calais  was  too 
old  a|i  affair  to  ground  a  war  cin;  and  the  making  use  of  it 
^  a  pretence  for  it,  would  h^ve  been  deemed  ridiculous 
aiKi  unjust.— —-France,  it  is  true,  was  capable  of  hurting 
Oliver  mor«  tbao  Spain ;  but  It  must  be  very  idle  to  make  it 
crimipal  in  him  to  prefer  her  friendship  for  that  among 
other  reasons.  It  is  su6lcient  the  public  good  is  not  sQ<>ri" 
ficed  to  private  interest :  to  expect  men  in  power,  how  wise 
imd  good  soever,  will  have  no  regard  to  their  own  preaef* 
vation  and  safety,  is  perhaps  too  much.  I  do  not  res^iember 
many  instances  of  it  in  latter  times.  But  the  gr«at  objee- 
tio^  we  see  is,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
crowns  was  by  Cromwell's  means  broken,  and  Fram^e  tbere>- 
by  enabled  to  give  the  law  to  Christendom.  But  Oliver,  I 
presume,  mu^t  be  acquitted  on  this  head,  if  it  appears  that 
\t  wfis  imagined  at  that  time  that  the  balance  was  on  the 
side  of  Spain;  that  in  fact  the  two  crowns  were  much 
ipearer  on  an  equality  than  the  objectors  suppose;  that 
Cromwell  kept  it  in  his  power  to  turn  the  scale  as  he  thought 
fit;  apd  that  the  Pyrenean  treaty  in  reality  plwed  the  two 
crowns  in  proper  situatioui  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  neighbours. 

1,  9pain  was  not  then  viewed  in  that  weak  state  which 
she  afterwards  appeared.  Cromwell's  parliaments  w«re  not 
over  complaissmt  to  him,  pc^  prone  to  approve  bis  aetiena 
merely  as  such.  "  Yet  the  parliament,"  says  Mr*  Tburloo 
in  a  letter  to  general  Montague,  dated  Whitehall,  October 
3^,  1656,  '' declared,  themselves  cordially  and  unanimously 
concerning  the  Spanish  war,  having  after  two  daya  debftte 
declared  their  approbation  thereof  nwnnt  contntdiemie  i  and 
this  before  they  heard  one  tittle  of  your  success*/*    The 

"  J  QrRion4e'»  $tat^  Pspeig,  Tol.  JL  p,  1 15. 
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Bane  gestlcmaQ  writing  to  the  general,  August  «a,  preced- 
ing, saya,  "  The  Spaniard  hath  bad  great  success  in  Flanderd 
this  year  againat  the  Freoiiu  To  that  of  raising  the  siege 
of  Valenciennes,  he  had  added  the  taking  of  Conde,  and  is 
very  likely  to  lodge  himsdf  this  y«ar  in  France;  so  that 
the  cardinal  h^h  not  been  able  to  draw  any  army  to  the  sea- 
Coast,  as  was  intended^  being  scarce  able  to  defend  his  own 
country*/' 

12.  There  was  not  in  &ct  tliat  inequality  between  the  two 
crowns  which  the  objectoris  suppose.  It  is  well  known  that 
through  several  preceding  leigns^  it  was  the  house  of  Austria 
only  had  been  formidable;  l^at  injured  our  royal  family  in 
the  Palatinate;  and  alone thueatened  the  liberties  of  Eorope. 
France  had  not  yet  given  occasioQ  to  her  neighbours  to  fear. 
A  long  war  had  been  now  carried  on  between  die  two 
crowns,  with  various  success.  If  Spain  was  weakened  by 
the  revolt  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  it  is  certain  France 
was  distracted  with  domestic  contentions  even  in  Paris  it- 
aelf,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  contentions  the 
more  dangerous,  as  persons  of  the  •  most  elevated  rank  and 
greatest  power  were  concerned  in  them.  So  that  Spain  car« 
ried  on  the  yirar  on  a  foot  of  equality,  not  of  defence.  If' 
the  prince  of  Conde  bad  cut  off  their  best  veterans  at  Roc- 
roy,  be  now  himself  headed  their  troops  with  the  acknow- 
ledged reputation  of  being  the  best  general  in  Europe, 
though  Turenne  figured  in  the  field,  and  bad  performed 
deeds  of  renown.— *-This  equality  is  visible  through  several 
campaigns ;  but  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Arras  on  one 
side,  and  that  of  Vakncienoes  on  the  other,  proves  it  be- 
yond doubt;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  even  after  the 
tiddng  of  Mardyke  in  pursuance  of  the  leagae  with  Eng- 
land, by  Turenne,  the  French  met  with  several  losses  ^.<-^*^^ 
We  seem  therefore  to  deceive  ourselves  with  our  after 
knowledge,  when  we  blsme  Cromwell  for  overturning  the 
bdomce  of  power. 


*  Ormonde's  State  Papen,  vol.  II.  fi.  112.  *  Ramsay*!  Life  of  Turenne, 

▼oL  L  p.  309.  Svo.  Loud*  17S5. 
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3.  It  should  be*  observed,  that  Cromwell  held  the  balance 
of  power  in  hrs  own  hands  the  more  firmly,  by  his  French 
league.  We  see  from  Thurloe's.  account  with  what  caution 
he  engaged  in  it.  The  treaty  was  but  for  a  year,  till  Dun- 
kirk should  be  conquered  for  England  by  the  help  of  France, 
and  when  Cromwell  had  got  it,  he  was  at  liberty,  if  he  saw 
fit,  at  the  end  of  that  year  to  make  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
use  this  very  town  against  France.  The  English  troops 
conquered  little  or  nothing  for  the  French  crown;  but 
France  by  giving  England  a  footing  on  the  continent  just 
oh  the  confines  of  the  two  contending  parties,  enabled  it  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  so  much  the  more  steadily  be- 
tween them,  and  become  so  much  the  more  formidable  to 
France  as  well  as  Spain.  He  found  the  scales  even,  and  in 
possessing  himself  of  Dunkirk,  he  made  the  French  give 
him  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  balance  to  keep  them  so. 

If  any  after  this,  should  condemn  Cromwell  for  weakening 
the  Spaniards  by  making  this  conquest  of  Dunkirk,  what 
must  they  think  of  Charles  II.  who  by  the  advice  of  his 
chancellor  Hyde  sold  it  to  France,  and  thereby  threw  sp 
great  a  weight  into  that  scale,  which  then  appeared  more 
manifestly  to  preponderate  ?       ' 

4.  I'he  Pyrenean  treaty  placed  the  two  crowns  in  proper 
situations  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  their  neigh- 
bours.  In  the  treaty  between  the  emperor,  Spain  and 

Holland  in  1673,  the  States-general  stipulated  to  "  make  no 
peace  with  France  'till  the  Catholic  king  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  taken  in 
the  Low  Countries  since  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees."  In  the 
grand  alliance  between  the  emperor,  England  and  Holland,, 
in  1689,  it  was  agreed,  ^'  That  no  peace  should  be  made 
with  France,  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Osnabrug,  Mun- 
ster,  and  the  Pyrenean  were  by  the  help  of  God,  and  com- 
mon force  vindicated,  and  all  things  restored  to  their  former 
condition,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  same."  And  king 
William  III.  when  prince  of  Orange,  though  justly  warmed 
with  resentment  against  France,  declared,  '*  That  whenever 
Spain  passed  the  bounds  x)f  the  Pj^enean  treaty,  he  would 
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command  of  Penn  and  Venables  ^S  through  a 

become  as  good  a  Frenchman  as  he  was  then  a  Spaniard  */' 
These  facts  I  think  fully  shew,  the  Pyrenean  treaty  to  have 
been  well  calculated  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  contracting  powers.  However,  it  was  not 
Cromweirs  league  that  produced  this  treaty  and  its  fatal  con- 
sequences, as  lord  Bolingbroke  suggests.  The  proposal  of 
giving  the  infanta  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  rejected  by  Spain,  when 
there  was  no  other  heir  to  that  throne;  it  was  accepted  when  a 
son  was  bom  to  ascend  it**.  The  consequences  of  this  marriage 
were  indeed  fatal  to  Europe.  But  they  arose  from  the  ill  con- 
,  duct  of  Spain,  and  the  injustice,  ambition,  and  perjury  of 
Lewis,  who  with  the  sseal  of  a  bigot,  the  superstition  of  a 
priest,  and  the  sensuality  of  an  epicurean,  delighted  in  sacri- 
ficing the  blood  of  millions,  to  his  own  foolish  idea  of  glory. 

1  will  conclude  this  note  with  observing  that  CromwelFs 

irresolution  and  delay  in  choosing  his  side  in  the  war  seem 
justly  censurable;  more  especially  as  he  neglected  to  close 
in  with  the  offers  made  him  by  France,  even  after  he  had 
determined,  and  sent  his  fleet  for  the  West  Indies.  Bour- 
deaux,  the  French  ambassador's  letters,  are  full  of  the  delays 
he  met  with  in  his  negotiation  for  this  purpose ;  and  Mr. 
Thurloe  points  out  the  wrong  measures  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  he  says  above,  "  France  offered  a  sum  of  money, 
in  case  England  would  declare  war  against  Spain  in. any 
part  of  the  world ;  but  many  difficulties  and  delays  falling 
out  in  this  treaty,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  into  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  war  followed  thereupon  between  England  and 
Spain,  without  the  least  communication  of  counsells  with 
France,  whereby  France  had  its  end  for  nothing.'* 

^^  The  expedition  to  Hispaniola  miscarri<*d.]  Cromwell's 
instructions  to  general  Venables,  commander  of  the  land 
forces  sent  to  America,  are  to  be  seen  in  Burchett.  From 
these  it  appears  that  no  particular'  place  was  the  object  of 

•  See  Sir  Wm.  Temple's  Memoiis,  p*  128.  Svo,  ^  See  Tarenne's  Life, 

vol.  L  p.  327. 
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variety  of  causes  was  unsuccessful;   aiid  sub* 

their  destination,  but  much  wjw  left  to  the  prince  of  the 
commanders.  Reasons  i^re  therein  mentioned  for  attempt* 
ing  the  islands,  or  leaving  these,  to  attack  the  main  land, 
more  especially  Carthagen^;  whereby,  if  conquered,  they 
might  be  mjRsters  of  the  Spanish  tre^mres  which  come 
from  Peru  by  way  of  Panama  in  the  South-Sea,  to  Porto 
Bello,  or  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  North-Sea  *.  But  where, 
after  all,  the  descent  w;^  to  be  made,  the  genarals  with  the 
como^issioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  were,  on  proper  con* 
sultation,  to  det^mine.  So  that  lord  Clarendon  was  much 
mistaken  in  saying,  "  Their  orders  from  Cromwell  were 
very  particular  and  very  positive,  that  they  should  kind  at 
such  a  place,  which  was  plainly  '  enough  described  to 
tbem^."  The  Beet  left  England,  December  19,  1654^  and 
arrived  at  Barbadoes,  January  %Q,  1654,  O.  S.    Here  it  was 

'  supposed  they  should  meet  with  many  things  they  stood  in 
need  of.  But  their  expectations  were  not  answered.  Evoi 
a  stifiicient  quantity  of  arms  and  ammtmition  were  wanting. 
''A  sad  matter,'-  says  Venabies  in  a  letter  to  MantagDe, 
written  from  Barbadoes,  February  £8,  following,  "  when 
we  m'ust  attempt  so  high  with  little  or  nothing,  or  retmn 
home  and  do  nothing !  which  few  of  us  had  a  peat  deal 
more  chearfully  bear  the  news  of  death  than  be  guilty  of." 
The  progress  and  ill  success  of  the  fleet  and  army,  I  will 
relate  in  the  wOrds  of  Venabl^s.  «'  We  left,"  says  be,  "  Bar- 
badoes the  last  of  March,  and  came  to,  St.  Christophers, 
where  we  found  a  regiment  formed;  and  not  slaying  to 
anchor,  we  sailed  thence  without  setting  foot  on  shore,  and 
in  a  fbrtnight's  time  came  to  Hispaniola,  where  we  landed 
upon  Saturday  the  14th  of  April,  near  forty  miles  to  tiie  west 
of  Santo  Domingo*  The  reason  waa,  our  pilota  weie  all 
absent ;  die  chief  had  outstayed  his  order,  being  sent  out 
to  discover,  and  none  with  us  save  an  old  Dutchman,  that 

.  knew  no  place  but  that :  whereas  we  resolved  to  have  landed 

»  Burohett,  p.  387.      .  »» Vol.  VL  p.  578. 
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jected  the  nation  to  disgrace ;  yet  the  taking 

where  Sir  Francis  Drake  did,  except  forced  off  by  a  fort 
(said  to  be  there;)  and  then  in  such  a  case  to  have  gone  to 
the  other;    From  our  landing  we  marched  without  any 
guide,  save  heaven,  through  woods;  the  ways  so  narrow, 
t^Bt  50O  mea  might  have  extreamly  prejudiced  ^JO()6o  by 
ambushes ;  but  this  course  the  enemy  held  not,  save  twice. 
The  weather  extream  hot,  and  little  water ;  our  feet  scorched 
through  our  shoes,  and  men  and  horse  died  of  thirst :  but 
if  any  had  liquor  put  into  their  mouths,  presently  after  they 
fell,  they  would  recover,  else  die  in  an  instant.     Our  men 
thejast  fortnight  at  sea  had  bad  bread,  and  little  of  it  or 
other  victuals,  notwithstanding  general  Pcnn's  order;  so 
that  they  were  very  weak  at  landing,  and  some,  instead  of 
tbre^  days  provision  at  landing,  had  but  one,  with  which 
they  marched  five  days,  and  therefore  fell  to   eat  limes, 
oranges,  lemons,  %c.  which  put  them  into  fluxes  and  fevers. 
Of  the  former  I  had  my  share  for  near  a  fortnight,  with  cruel 
gri  pings,  that  I  could  scarce  stand.    Col.  Butler  was  order* 
ed  to  land  to  the  east  of  the  city,  but  could  not ;  and  there- 
fore he  and  the  Christopher^s  regiment  under  col.  Holdip 
were  landed  where  we  first  resolved,  and  were  ordered  by 
general  Penn  (whose  order  I  enjoined  them  to  obey)  to  stay 
there  for  u$ ;  but  they  marched  away,  which  contrary  to  the 
first  resolution,  with  some  other  reasons,  drew  us  beyond 
their  landing  (where  we  were  to  receive  more  victuals)  to 
secure  them  who  were  straggling  up  aiid  down  for  water. 
Which  put  the  enemy  upon  placing  of  an  ambush  for  them, 
which  fell  upon  our  forlorn  and  routed  them ;  but  the  van 
immediately  beat  them  back  widi  loss,-  and  pursued  thera 
i|ear  to  the  city  walls,  who  shot  at  us.    Victuals  we  want* 
ei},  having  festad  two  days  every  man  of  us ;  our  ammuni- 
tion spent;. no  water;  and   oair  men  re$dy  to  faint,  and 
some  died ;  the  eagerneia  and  heat  of  fight  had  drawn  them 
beyond  their  strength.    Whereupon  it  was  resolved  by  a 
council  of  war,  to  retreat  for  meat  and  ammunition ;  which 
we  did ;  bat  our  long  march  and  this  delay  did  give  the 
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and  settling  of  Jamaica,  will  always  be  deemed 

enemy  time  to  call  in  all  the  country  to  at  least  4  or  5,000, 
and  left  our  men,  after  travel  by  sea,  bad  diet,  and  fasting, 
very>  weak :  so  that  when  we  advanced  the  next,  they  fell 
upon  our  forlorn  again,  routed  them,  and  then  in  the  nar- 
row lanes  and  thick  woods  routed  mine  and  major  general 
Heane*s  regiments,  slew  my  major  and  three  of  my  captains, 
slew  the  major  general,  and  wounded  his  lieutenant  colonel, 
'  ivho  is  since  dead ;  and  were  not  repulsed,  till  the  regiment 
of  seamen  (with  whom  I  was)  gave  stop  to  this  disorder. 
Never  did  my  eyes  see  men  more  discouraged,  being  scarce 
able  to  make  them  stand,  when  the  enemy  was  retreated, 
who  never  looked  upon  us  until  we  were  ready  to  faint  for 
water :  they  having  (which  I  forgot  to  tell  before)  stopt  up 
all  their  wells ;  so  that  we  had  not  of  ten  miles  at  least,  one 

drop  of  water*/' Mr.  Daniel,  auditor  general   in  this 

expedition,  gives  much  the  same  account;  and  then  adds, 
"  I  cannot  omit  to  express  something  concerning  this  great 
business,  which  I  am  sure  the  world  will  mistake  in  report- 
inge ;  but  myself  being  a  present  eye-witness  there  on  the 
place,  and  amongst  the  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  near 
major-general's  person,  I  have  not,  neither  shall  I,  relate  any 
thing  but  what  I  know  for  certain  truth.  I  know  a  three- 
fold cord  cannot  be  easily  broken;  but  where  they  twist  not 
equally  together,  they  many  times  cut  one  another;  and 
this  I  am  sure,  that  in  martial  affairs,  where  commands 
execute  like  lightnings,  and  those  variable  as  the  winds, 
according  as  the  present  emergency  requires,  and  not  for 
consent  of  others,  to  the  losse  of  all.  I  well  know  his  high- 
ness would  never  submit,  in  all  his  past  actions,  to  such 
curbs,  nor  can  brave  designs  ever  succeed  with  such  bridles, 
which  I  hope  to  see  amended/'  *  This  seems  a  sensible  re- 
flection on  joining  commissioners  and  the  admiral  in  autho- 
rity with  the  general,  and  thereby  rendering  their  advice  dnd 

■  Oimonde's  State  Pupen,  Vol.  II.  p.  48«    See  abo  Thurloe,  vol.  III.  p.  504— 
508.    And  Howard's  Collection  of  LettenJ,  vol.  I.  p.  1— »1. 4to.  lond.  I75a 
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as  an  essential  service  to  Britain,  and  meriting 

consent  absolutely  necessaiy  in  every  affair.  This  was  oiie 
unhappy  cause  of  the  ill  success  they  toet  with,  we  may 
well  enough  suppose.  Another  was  the  dislike  of  the  admi- 
ral and  some  of  the  sea  officers,  to  the  land  forces,  qb  the 
same  gentleman  hints  in  the  following  passage.  "  The 
uncharitableness  of  our  rear  admiral,"  says  he,  ''  will  not 
suffer  my  silence,  for  by  that  time  we  were  by  order  shipped 
from  Hispaniola,  he  did  furiously  and  most  unchristian-like 
say,  before  good  witness,  where  are  these  cowardly  Spa- 
niards now  f  Will  they  not  come  and  cut  off  these  army 
rogues,  that  we  may  noe  more  be  troubled  with  them  ?  And 
his  own  lieutenant,  my  former  acquaintance,  being  by  acci- 
dent aboard  the  ship  where  I  came  into  weak,  and  so  ill  not 
able  to  stand,  after  salutes  and  some  discourse,  told  me  to 
my  face  (like  to  his  profession)  we  were  all  overboard,  that 
they  naight  be  rid  of  us  again;  speaking  the  same  words  to 
capt.  Fincher,  in  his  extremity  of  weakness,  and  also  to 
others  V 

On  the  other  hand,  great  complaint  was  made  of  general 
Venables.  He  was  looked  on  as  covetous  and  niggardly, 
and  was  possessed  but  of  little  esteem  amongst  the  soldiery^, 
having  prohibited  them  from  plundering  on  pain  of  death *^. 
A  thing  no  way  pleasing  in  such  an  expedition,  where  every 
man  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  making  a  fortune. 

Such  were  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition. 

to  Hispaniola ;  causes  which  will  always  produce  like 
effects.  For  pnless  there  is  unanimity  of  counsel,  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  confidence  in  the  commander,  and  sufficient 
store  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  it  can  never  be  expected 
but  that  things  will  go  amiss.  It  were  well  if  this  had  been  . 
the  only  affair  in  which  dishonour  and  disgrace  had  accrued 
to  the  nation  through  the  disagreement  of  commanders,  and 
the  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  land  and  sea  officers  one  towards 

*  Thurloe,  vol.  IIL  p.  507.  '» Id.  p.  689.  ^  Id.  p.  505. 
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th^  highe&t  applatise^*.     The  attempt  on  Hi&- 

another !  Ctomweir*  genius  did  not  appear  in  pli»inlng  thid 
expedition  %. 

**  The  taking  and  settling  of  Jamaica,  was  an  es^ntidl 
service  to  Britain.]  After  the  disgrace  received  by  the 
English,  a»  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  the  army  wad 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities*  "  The  nniis  increasing/' 
aays  the  auditor  Daniel,  '^  our  men  weakening,  all  even  unto 
ikath  fluxing,  the  seamen  aboard  n^lecting,  that  forced  tid 
to  eat  all  our  troop  horses,  (the  enemy  denying  all  relief, 
triumphing)  and  these  miseries  increasing,  .our  council  re* 
solved  by  seeking  God,  to  purge  the  «:my.  Firet,  Jackson 
[adjutant-general]  fottnd  guilty  of  cowardice,  had  his  sw<Mrd 
broken  over  his  bead  for  a  coward,  his  commission  takefi 
away,  and  expulst  the  army,  and  to  be  swabber  to  hospital 
ships  of  sick  people,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Some 
women  found  in  mens  apparel  were  pimished,  and  all  sus- 
pected whores  (Barbadoes  and  those  plantations  yielding 
few  else)  narrowly  sought  after ;  all  officers  and  soldiers 
strictly  commanded  to  observe  duty,  upon  greatest  pains ; 
oi>e  of  major-g«>eral  (now  Fortescne)  soldiers,  proved  to 
run  away,  banged;  and  indeed  like  a  wise  prudent  general^ 
all  things  by  him  ordered;  yet  our  sickness  increasing^  it 
was  resolved  a^in  to  ship,  and  so  dii«cdy  for  Jamaica*/' 

Venabks  himself  shall  relate  the  success.    ^  Upott  this 

disaster  and  our  mens  fears  we  fdl  to  new  counsels,  and 
resolved  to  try  Jamaica  (from  whic^  nothing  diverted  onif 
first  attempt,  but  that  it  wanted  a  name  in  the  world,  our 
men  refusing  to  march  again  for  Domingo)  where  we  landed 
(having  beaten  the  enemy  from  off  his  forts  and  or<feance) 
upon  the  tenth  of  May ;  and  find  the  donntry  in  our  judg- 
SRentt  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Hispaniola :  and  in  fout 
sniles  march  here,  I  saw  more  cattle  and  planlatfons  thaft  in 


1  See  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  IL  p.  64.  Syo, 
Lond.  175S,  *Thurloe,  vol.  HI.  p.507.   . 
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pamola  qukkl  J  readied  the  ears  of  the  Catho** 

forty  ifii  Hispgniola^  and  a  better  «tr,  the  she  more  ddvan- 
tagious  to  intercept  tbe  Spanish  Plate  Aeet.  The  Recovery 
aad  WiUiam  of  Loudon  are  come  to  os  with  some  bidcuit, 
which  we  extreamly  want,  but  the  fleet  clsim  it  sis  their^; 
aad  then  we  starTe:  for  the  enemy  here^  b£ux  sigiiii>g 
articles,'  have  r«a  into  tbe  woods,  and  drove  away  all  the 
cattle  into  the  mountains,  and  left  us  nothing  but  bare  walls 
aad  roots  to  shelter  and  feed  nppn.  We  are  getting  horse 
to  make  troopers  and  dragoons :  and  then  we  liope  well,  if 
the  Lor4  bk^s  a  party  we  have  scat  forth  under  colonel 
Butler.  The  people  have  broke  all  their  promises  all  along ;' 
but  we  have  their  gavemor  and  another  principal  man  as 
two  hostages;  they  say  the  articles  are  too  harsh  V  All 
things  at  Jast  however  were  settled,  and  Yenables  and  Penn, 
between  whom  there  waa  an  ill  understanding,  aad  who  had 
different  parties  even  among  the  land  forces,  took  tbe  first 
oppoftanity  of  returning  to  England.  Cromwell,  greatly 
displeased  at  their  whok  conduct,  and  disappointed  in  his 
hi^  hi^^ea,  we  may  wdl  suppose  was  angry;  and  after 
heacifig  their  matital  accusations  and  defeiices,  coBamitted 
then  to  the  Tower.  Certain  it  is,  mamy  of  the  oilers 
complained  greatly  of  Venables'  behavionr,  both  at  His- 
paniola  and  Jamaica**.  The  English  were  no  sooner  known 
to  be  gone  to  this  latter  place,  but  an  account  wa$  sent  by 
Ml.  Mttddifovd  from  Barbadoes,  of  ita  great  utility  and 
importance.  '^  It  is  apparently,'^  says  he,  m  a  letter  date4 
June  20^  16^,  (seeiag  they  would  have  an  island)  '^  fat 
more  pr<^er  for  their  purposes,  than  the  other  or  Potto  Rico, 
as  tbe  situation  in  the  maps  will  nsake  more  visible.  It 
hath  an  excellent  harbonr,  and  it  accoonled  the  most 
healthful  and  plentifid  of  them  all.  It  will  be  sootier  filled, 
aad  IB  far  m<^e  convenient  for  attempts  on  liie  Spanisli 
fieety  and  more  especially  the  Carthagena  fleet,  wbieh  mM% 
halt  within  sight  of  it,  as  they  go  to  the  Havannah.    And 

•  Ormonde'f  Papers,  vol.  11.  p.  50.  *  See  Thurloe,  toI.  III.  p.  646— TW- 
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lie  king,  who  immediately  thereupon  seizing 

believe  it,  this  will  more  trouble  the  court  of  Spain  than 
ten  of  the  other ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  expected  more 
attempts  will  be  by  the  Spaniards  to  supplant  them. 
If  therefore  you  have  an  opportunity,  press  his  highness 
and  the  council  to  send  speedy  and  great  supplies  of  men, 

arms,  ammunition,  and  cloathes. 1  am  conBdent  that  if 

this  place  be  fully  planted,  which  in  three  or  four  years 
may  with  ease  be  done,  his  highness  may  do 'what  he  will 
in  the  Indies*."  Cromwell  was  sensible  of  its  importance, 
and  issued  out  a  proclamation  for  the  encouragement  of  all 
persons  inclined  to  settle  there,  promising  the  erection  of 
civil  government;  protection  against  enemies;  exemption 
from  customs  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  all  other 
things  requisite  to  induce  men  to  transport  themselves 
thither ''.  Incredible  were  the  hardships  the  first  English 
planters,  as  well  as  the  officers  and  soldiers,  met  with  in  the 
beginning.  But  Cromwell  was  continually  sending  them 
relief,  and  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  them 
easy  and  happy  *^.  '  Nothing  can  more  fully  confirm  Jthis 
than  the  following  letter  written  by  him  to  major-general 
Fortescue,  commander  of  the  forces  there,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  general  Venables. 

"sir, 
"  You  will  herewith  receive  instructions  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  your  business,  which  is  not  of  small  account 
here,  although  our  discouragements  have  been  many ;  for 
which  we  desire  to  humble  ourselves  before  the  Lord,  who 
hath  sorely  chastened  us.  I  doe.  commend,  in  the  midst  of 
others  miscarriages,  your  constancy  and  faithfulness  to  your 
trust,  in  every  *  *  where  you  are,  and  taking  care  of  a  com- 
pany of  poore  sheepe  left  by  their  shepherds ;  and  be  as- 
sured, that  as  that  which^you  have  done  hath  been  good  in 

•  Thurloe,  vol.  III.  p.  $65,  "  Id.  p,  733.  ,    «  Id.  vol.  IV.  p.  653, 

^  teq. 
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the  pfirsoAs  and  effects  of  the  English  mer- 
chaats  ia  his  dominions^  caused  an  open  war 
betweea  the  two  natioas.    Cromwell,  fer  from 

itadf,  and  beootning  an  hoiieflt  man,  so  it  hath  a  very  goo4 
fcvoar  here  with  all  good  Christiaaa  and  all  true  Englisbm^i, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  by  me,    as  opportuhitie  shall 
serve.    I  hope  you  hava  long  before  this  time  received  that 
good  supplye  wbioh  went  from  hence  in  July  last,  whereby 
yott  will  perceive,  that  you  have  not  been  forgotten  heere, 
1  hope  also  the  ships  sant  for  New  England  are  before  this 
tyoie  with  you ;  and  let  me  trfl  you,  as  an  encouragement  to 
you  and  those  with  you  to  improve  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  to  excite  your  courage  in  this  busio^as,  though  not  to 
occasion  any  negligence  in  presentinge  that  affair,  nor  to 
give  occasion  to  slacken  any  improvemeat  of  what  the  place 
may  afford,  that  you  will  be  followed  with  what  necessary 
supplies,  as  well  for  comfortable  subsistance,  M  for  yoi^r 
security  against  the  Spaniard,  this  place  may  afford  or  yon 
want.    And  therefore  study  first  your  securitie  by  fortifie- 
ing;  and  although  you  have  not  monies  for  the  present, 
wherewith  to  do  it  in  such  quantities  as  were  to  b^  wished, 
yet  your  case  being  as  that  of  a  marchinge  army,  wherein 
every  seedier  out  of  jMrinciples  of  nature  and  according  to 
the  practice  of  all  discipline,  ought  to  he  at  the  pains  to 
secure  the  common  quarter;  wee  hope  no  man  amongst  you 
will  be  soe  wantinge  to  himself,  consideringe  food  is  pro- 
vided for  you,  as  not  to  be  willinge  to  help  to  the  uttermost 
therein ;  and  therefore  I  require  you  and  all  with  you  for 
the  safetie  of  the  whole,  that  this  be  made  your  principal 
intention.    The  doinge  of  this  will  require,  that  you  be 
verie  careful  not  to  scatter,  till  you  have  begun  ^  securitie 
in  some  one  place.     Next  I  desire  you,  that  you  would  coa<-' 
sider  bow  to  form  such  a  body  of  good  horse,  as  may,  if 
the  Spaniard  should  attempt  upon  you  at  the  next  comeing 
into  the  Indies  with  his  gallions,  be  in  a  readiness  to  march 
to  hinder  his  lapdinge,  who  will  hardly  land  upon  a  body  of 
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being  intimidated,  sent  immediate  orders  to 
Blake,  who  was  thea  jn  the  Mediterranean, 
to  act  against  Spain.     His  ordersL  were  obeyed, 

horse ;  and  if  he  shall  land,  be  io  a  posture  to  keep  the  pro^ 
Tisions  of  the  country  from  him,  or  him  front  the  provisions^ 
if  he  shall  endeavour  to  ^arch  towards  you..  Wee  trust 
wee  shall  furnish  you  with  bridles,  saddles,  and  horse-shoes, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  that  worke,  desiring  you  to 
the  uttermost  to  improve  what  you  have  already  of  those 
sorts.  Should  it  be  knowne  that  you  had  500  horse  weU 
appointed,  ready  to  march  upon  all  occasions  in  that  island, 
even  that  alone  might  deterre  the  Spaniard  from  attempt- 
inge  any  thing  upon  you.  Wee  have  sent  commissioners 
and  instructions  into  New  England,  to  trye  what  people 
may  be  drawn  thence.  ^  Wee  have  done  the  like  to  the 
English  windward  islands,  and  both  ia  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  you  will  have  what  mea  and  women  we  caa 
well  transport.  Wee  thinke,  and  it  is  much  designed 
amongst  us,  to  strive  with  the  Spaniard  for  the  mastery  of 
all  those  seas ;  and  therefore  wee  could  heartily  wish,  that 
the  island  of  Providence  were  in  our  hands  againe,  believ- 
inge  that  it  lyes  so  advantagiously  in  reference  to  the 
mayn^,  and  especially  for  the  hindrance  of  the  Peru  trade 
and  Cartagena,  that  you  would  not  only  have  great  advan* 
tage  thereby  of  intelligence  and  surprize,  but  even  blocke 
up  the  same.  It  is  discoursed  here,  that  if  the  Spaniard 
doe  attempt  you,  it  is  most  likely  it  will  be  oa  the  east  end 
^f  the  island  towards  Cuba,  as  also  Cuba  upon  Cuba  is  a 
place  easily  attempted,  and  hath  in  it  a  very  rich  copper 
mine.  It  would  be  good  for  the  first,  as  you  have  opportu- 
nity, to  informe  3'ourself,  and  if  there  be  need,,  to  make  a 
good  work  thereupon,  to  prevent  them;  and  for  the  other, 
and  all  things  of  that  kinde^  wee  must  leave  them  to  your 
judgment  upon  the  place,  to  doe  therein,  as  you  shall  see 
cause.  To  conclude,  as  we  have  cause  to  be  humbled  for 
the  reproof  God  gave  us  at  St.  Domingo  upon  the  account 
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iand  wealth";  honour  and  fcmown,  accrued  to 

fef  our  owne  sins,  as  well  as  others ;  soe  truly  upon  tl|e 
reports  brought  hither  to  us  of  the  extreame  avarice,  pride, 
and  confidence,  disorders  and,  debauchedness,  profanenegs 
and  wickedness  commonly  practised,  amongst  the  army; 
wee  cannot  onlie  bewail  the  same,  but  desire  that  all  with 
you  may  doe  so,  and  that  a  very  special  regard  may  be  had 
Boe  to  governe  for  tyme  to  come,  as  that  all  manner  of  vice 
may  be  thoroughly  discountenanced  and  severely  punished, 
and  that  such  a  frame  of  government  may  be  exercised 
that  virtue  and  godlinesse  may  receive  due  encourage- 
ment/' 

He  lived  not  indeed  to  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  hh 
qare:  But  the  English  nation  has  sufficiently  experienced 
it.  Jamaica  for  near  a  century  has  returned  an  immense 
treasure  to  her  mothfjr  country,  and  enabled  her  to  injure 
Spain  when  necessary,  in  a  very  sensible  manner.  This 
she  long  has  done,  and  as  it  is  said,  is  yet  capable  of  doing 
much  more,  if  properly  cultivated,  and  improved,  and  Res- 
cued out  of  the  hands  of  monopolizers.  How  far  this  is 
true,  it  may  become  those  who  have  the  affairs  of  our 
colonies  under  their  inspection  to  enquire ;  but  whatever  be 
the  result,  it  will  be  an  indisputable  truth  that  Jamaica  is 

.is  one  great  source  of  wealth  to  Britain. 

"  Wealth  and  honour  accrued  to  his  country  by  Blake's 
behaviour.]  On  the  king  of  Spain's  seizing  the  persons  and 
effects  of  the  English  by  way  of  retaliation  for  what  had 

^passed  in  America,  Cromwell  published  a  manifesto  in 
Latin,  written,  as  is  supposed,  by  Milton,  setting  forth 
hi$  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  that  affair.  This  piece  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  instances  of  the  barbarity,  cruelty 
and  oppression  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  English, 
which  are  little  known.  Ships  were  taken,  men  murthered, 
and  the  islands  ofTortuga^nd  Providence  wrested  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  English  in  times  of  full  peace.  Besides 
these  abominable  deeds  in  the  new  world,  an  account  is 
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his  country  by  the  behavidtir  of  that  gallant 

given  of  many  hostile  acts  against  the  same  naftian,  by  the 
Spaniards/ even  in  Europe;  from  al)which|  says  the  mani- 
festo, "  We  are  confident,  we  have  made  it  plain  to  all, 
who  weigh  things  fairly  and  impartially^  that  necessity, 
honoor  and  jnstice,  h^ve  prompted  ns  to  undertake  this  late 
expedition*  First,  we  have  been  prompted  to  it  by 
necessity;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  go  tawat  with 
the  Spaniards,  since  they  will  not  allow  ns  to  be  at  peace 
with  them:  and  then  honour  and  justice,  seeing  we  cannot 
pretend  to  either  of  these,  if  we  sit  still  and  suffer  such 
insufferable  injuries  to  be  done  our  countrymen,  as  those 
we  have  shown  to  be  done  them  in  the  West  Indies*." 
But  Cromwell  rested  not  in  words.  He  sent  orders  to 
Biake  to  attack  the  Spaniards  in  the  Mediterranean  or  else- 
where, and  to  seize  every  thing  he  could  lay  his  hand  on 
belobging^unto  them.  Blake  wanted  nothing  more.  "  Shortly 
after,  cruising,  in  conjunction  with  general  Montague,  off 
of  Cadiz,  to  intercept  the  Spanish  Flota,  captain  Stayner, 
with  three  ships  of  the  fleet,  fell  in  with  eight  galleons, 
with  which  he  dealt  so  effectually  in  two  or  three  boors 
engagement,  that  one  was  i»unk,  another  set  on  fire,  two 
were  forced  on  shore,  and  two  he  took,  having  on  board  in 
money  and  plate,  to  the  value  of  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  only  two  escaped  into  Cadiz  V*  This  actiom 
waft  on  the  9th  of  September,  l6d<$.  Capt.  Stayner,  in  hi? 
letter  to  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  written  on  the  day  of  the 
engagement,  says,  *'  The  ship  he  took  was  as  good  as  all  the 
fleet  besides,  and  the  other  that  capt.  Harman  took  was 
very  nth ;  though  but  little  silver  in  her*."  By  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  there  was  taken  and  lost  nine  milltoDs 
of  pieces'  of  eight,  of  whidi  about  five  millions  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  £ngli)^h  ^.  Besides  this  great  sum  of  money^ 
so  uslefiil  to  Cromwell  at  this  time,  advantage  was  made 

•  MiTton'g  Prose  Worlis,  vol.  IT.  p.  2t$.       «>  Burcbetl,  p.  395.      «  thiifio^, 
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admiral*     Very  few  commanders  ewr  dadvf^ 

of  the  inteiligenoe  gken  by  the  joting  manjob  of  'Bft^iaac, 
a  prisoa^r^  who  was  born  in  Limai  and  understood  wdll 
the  state  of  the  West  indies.    Montasue  spent  almost  a 
i^hole  afteilioon  in  discourse  with  bim,  and  obtained :siich 
an  account  from  him^  as  be  thought  worth  transmitting  to 
Thurloe*/'  So  intent  was  he  on  procuring  all  possibk  helps 
for  bis  country.    "  The  next  year  admiral  Blake  went  out 
with  a  strong  squadron  on  the  same  design  ^ofiaterceptingf 
the  Spanish  West  India  fleet,  and  took  his  station  off  of 
Cadiz,  where  receiving  intelligence  that  those  ships  were 
arrived  at  Teneriffe,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  that 
island.    The  Flota  lay  iq  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  drawn  up 
in  form  of  a  half-moon,  wiith  a  strong  barricado  before 
them;    the  bay  itself  defended    by  seven  forts  disposed 
round  the  same,  with  two  castles  at  the  entrance,  which 
were  well  furnished  with  ordnance:  ia  which  posture  the 
Spanish  admiral  thought  himself  so  secure,  that  he  sent  out 
word  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  Blake  might  come  if  he  durst- 
The  admiral  having  taken  a  view  of  the  enemy's  situation, 
sent  in  captain  Stayner  with  a  squadron  to  attack  them, 
who  soon  forcing  his  passage  into  the  bay,  was  presently 
supported  by  Blake  with  the  whole  fleet.    Placing  some  of 
bis  ships  S.O  as  that  they  might  fire  their  broadsides  into  the 
castles  and  forts,  himself  and  Stayner  eng^ed  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  in   few   hours  obtaining,  a  compleat   victory, 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  ships ;  but  being  not  able  to 
bring  them  off,  tie  set  them  on  fire,  and  they  wece  every 
one  burnt  ^/*     Sixteen  galloons  were  destroyed,  besides 
otl»r8.    Most  of  them  bad  a  great  part  of  .their  loading 
aboard,  which  perished  all  with  the  ships ^    ''The  last 
iatelUgence  from  Cadiz  (says  Mr.  Maynard,  the. English 
consul  at  Lisbon,  in  a. letter  to  Mr.  Thnrioe,  .dated  June  6, 
1657,  N.  $.)  saies,  that  the  losae  of  those  ships  in. the 
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like  conduct  and  bravery.     Nor  were  the  iingn 

Canaries  goes  near  their  hearts;  they  thinking  it  a  greater 
losse  to  ihem  than  the  galieons  with  the  plate  tak«Q  formerly ; 
for  the  consequence  of  this  losse  will  be  gveate,  in  respect 
they  are  wholly  disappointed  of  furnishing  the  West  India 
with  suich  necessaries  as  they  wante;  for  those  ships  were 
designed  to  have  gone  from  thence  in  iew  days,  if  general 
Blake  had  not  prevented  them ;  so  now  they  are  driven  to 
their  laste  sihifte  to  freight  Hollanders,  and  send  them  some^ 

and  some  for  the  India*/'^ Such  were  the  naval  exploiu 

under  the  protector!  Exploits,  which  Mr.  Waller  haa 
celebrated  in  more  than  one  of  his  poems. 

—-Britain,  looking  with  a  just  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majcsjty  of  Spain  j 
And  knowing  well,  that  empire  must  decline, 
Whose  chief  support,  and  sinews  are  of  coin  ; 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose, 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 
.  •  And  now  sonie  months,  incamping  on  the  main, 

Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd. 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confniM  ; 
From  wlience,  our  red  cross  they  tiiamphant  see. 
Riding. without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

And  again, 


The  sea's  our  own  :   and  now  all  nations  greet 
With  bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet : 
Your  pow»r  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow. 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

He  has  not  used  too  much  poetical  licence. 

Blake,  *'  after  this  glorious  atchievemenl,  returned  t^. 
;  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  having  cruised  there  some  tirne^ 
was  coming  home  with  the.  fleet  to  England,  when  he 
fell  ill  of  a  scorbutic  fever,  of  which  he  died  just  as  he 
was  entring  Plymouth  sound.  Cromwell's  parliament, 
upon  the  news  of  his  exploit  at.  Santa  Cruz,  had  ordered 
bim  a  jewel  of  five  hundred  pound,  and  now  upon  his  death 

*  Tburloe,  vol.  VI.  p.  31'i. 
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Hfib  lam  (TOccesi^ul  on  the  contiii^t.    A  bodj 
of  men  being  sent  into  Flanders,  joined  the 

liestowed  on  him  a  solemn  and  sumptuous  funemi,  interring 
kim  in  Henry  VII/s  chappie*."  This  was  on  the  4th.  of 
September,  1657*  "When  his  corps  was  cpnveyed  from 
<3reenwich  bouse  by  water  in  a  barge  of  state,  adorned 
^▼ith  mourning,  escutcheons,  standards,  &c.  and  attended 
j>y  divexs  of  his  highness's  privy  council,  the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  Sec.  in 
.their  passage  along  the  river  on  the  farther  sidp  of  the 
bridge  and  at  the  Tower,  the  great  guns  were  discharged,  as 
.also  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  till  they  came  to  West- 
.minster  in  the  New  Palace-Yard.  From  thence  the  corps 
,was  by  the  same  persons  of  honor  conducted  to  Henry 
. VII/s  chappie  in  the  Abbey,  where  it  was  interred  in  a 
, vault  made  on  purpose;  and  at  the  interment,  the  regir 
mencs  of  horse  and  foot  which  attended  gave  many  grea^t 
volleys  of  shot.  The  whole  was  very  honourably  performed, 
according  to  the  merit  of  that  noble  person,  who  had  done 
•so  many  eminent  services  fbr  bis  country  both  by  sea  and 
Jand^/*  I  would  not  have  given  this  detail  of  the  honours 
.paid  to  the  corpse  of  this  most  virtuous,  valiant  and  disinter 
ested  man,  who  loved  his  country^  and  was  beloved  aiid 
praised  by  men  of  all  parties  who  bad  any  sense  of  merit : 
I  s^y,  1  would  not  have  done  this,  were  it  not  to  shew  hov 
diflFcrent  his  treatment  was  now,  from  what  it  was  aft^  the 
return  of  Charles  II.  when  his  body  (in  virtue  of  his 
majesty's  express  command)  was  taken  up  and  bm'ied  in  a 
pit  with  others  in  St.  Majrgaret>  churcbryajd,  Septeml^r  12, 
166 1 :  "  In  which  place,"  says  Wood,  "  it  now  remainetb, 
joying  no  other  monument,  hnX  what  is  reared  by;  hi« 
.valour,  which  time  itself  can  hardly  deface  ^"  This  base 
taction   bishop  Kenne.t  being,  as  X  suppose;,,  ashamed  of, 

*  Baiohett,  p.  39<i.  ^  Mfvcuriiis  PoliUcos,  No.  380.  p.  ICQ^.-  And 
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French  un^<*  Tureiine,  Wh6  taking  Ihiftkirk  ^^ 
ifflmcdiatdy  put  it  in  the  pdssession  of  tiie 

veils  ovier,  bj  saying  only  «'  his  body  wds  taken  up  attll 
buried  in  the  chureh-yardV  What  authority  a  late  iti^ 
genious  writer  had  to  say  that  Blake's  ^*  remains  were  tvilt 
great  decency  rfe-ioterted  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,*' 
is  hard  to  say*.  He  refers  indeed,  to  Kennet  in  the  plac^ 
above  cited.  His  authority  will  by  no  means,  we  see,  bear 
"him  (Sut.— — Some  of  the  other  bodies  taken  up,  and  treated 
thus  ignbminioasly  at  the  same  time,  were  admiral  Dean's, 
ft  maft  of  bravery,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
•country ;  col.  Hump.  Mackworth's;  sir  William  Constable's; 
col.  Boscawen's,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  of  a  family  distin- 
guished by  its  constant  attachment  to  liberty,  and  flourish- 
ing in  great  reputation,  by  the  well  known  exploits  of  the 
admiral  of  that  name;  and  many  others  too  long  to  be  here 
mentioned.  Such  was  the  politeness  and  humanity  intro- 
duced by  the  Restoration ! 

^  Dunkirk  was  immediately  put  in  possession  of  the 
protector.]  France  and  England  had  been  but  on  indiffer- 
^t  terms.  Bourdeaux  had  arrived  in  London,  and  entered 
on  a  negotiation  for  peace.  He  met  with  various  difficul- 
ties and  delays;  and  durihg  thetineaty,  news  arrived  that  an 
embargo  t<ras  laid  on  the  English,  in  the  ports  of  France. 
This  was  by  t<ray  of  reprisal  for  some  hostile  acts  sard  to  be 
dime  by  them  on  the  subjects  and  possessions  of  that  oro^n. 
Hfereupon  the  treaty  was  at  a  stand,  and  Cromwdl  refused 
absolutely  t6  conclude  on  anjr  thing  till  the  embargo  was 
taken  off.  The  French  were  forced  to  comply>  a*id  great 
was  the  joy  expressed  by  them  for  the  peace.  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  in  a  letter  to  Bourdeaux,  dated  Paris,  December 
8,  IG55,  N.  S.  writes  as  follows.  **  You  will  understand 
by  motisieur  de  Brienne  all  the  rejoicings  that  were  made 
here  for  the  peace.    I  will  only  tell  you,  that  amongst  other 
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jpvotector.^^^ — Such  Wete  the  actions  of  Cram- 

sigat  of  joy,  the  king  hatli  ordered  all  the  gans  to  be 
discharged  geiieraHy  in  all  the  frontier  places  of  this  king- 
dom; sl  thing  which  Was  never  done;  and  likewise  bis 
majesty  will  have  me  to  have  the  honor  to  entertain  him  to 
4ay  to  dinner  in  publiek,  and  you  may  believe  we  shall  not 
forget  to  remember  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  health  of  the 
lord  protector*."  After  this,  in  the  year  l657,  a  lettgue 
offetisive  and,  defensive  against  Spain,  was  made  betweeft 
France  and  Et^land :  by  which  the  protector  engaged  to 
•end  six  thousand  foot  into  Flanders,  on  condition  that  the 
French  should  undertake  the  siege  of  Mardyke,  GraveKtf,  or 
Dunkirk,  abd  that  if  either  of  the  two  former  places  weiift 
first  taken,  it  should  be  put  into  his  hands,  to  be  as  -it 
hostage  till  he  should  be  made  master  of  Dunkirk,  \^ith  h« 
was  to  keep,  restoring  the  other  t<>  France**.  These  troopi 
were  sent  into  Flanders  at  thejointexpenceof  thecohti*ai*^ 
ing  power*,  but  on  their  landing  were  taken  itot6  French 
pay,  tad  took  place  offtll  the  regiments  of  Ttirenpe's  arnyf, 
save  the  two  old  regiments  of  guards*.  Mardyke  tb* 
first  cftmp<»ign  being  taken,  was  delivered  tip  to  the  English^ 
who  gredtly  complained  of  their  being  ill  used  by  the 
French,  in  fespect  of  provisions.  Cromwell  was  111  please4 
thatDtinkirk  had  not  been  besieged  inste&d  of  Mawiyke, 
and  therefore  peremptorily  insisted  on  its  being  underti^ken 
«arly  in  the  year  1658.  Mazarine  durst  not  refuse.  Tn* 
renne  had  orders  to  invest  it.  He  obeyed,  and  was  fK)on 
j6ined  by  the  English  forces.  Lockhart,  the  English  am* 
^as^ador,  had  the  command  in  chief  of  these,  under  whom 
was  Morgan,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  experience. 
The  Spaniards,  on  hearing  of  the  siege,  marched  to  raise 
it.  This  produced  a  battle,  in  which  the  victory  fell 
to  the  allied  army,  and  Dunkirk  surrendered  on  c<)nditioA«« 
The  next  day  Lewis  XIV.  and  all  his  cotin  entered  trium- 

•  Thnrloe,  vol.  IV.  p.  254.  *  Life  of  Tureone,  roL  I.  p.  29T. 

*  Thurloe,  Yd.  VL  p.  iSt  and  346.    And  note  JfS. 
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wdl  abroad; — a€tions  which  drew  ihe  eye  of 

phantly  into  the  town,  and  then  delivered  it  up,  according 

to  treaty,  to  the  English,  June  15,  1658,  O.  S. ^Thus 

bad  Oliver  his  desir«,  of  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  conti-* 
iient,  at  the  expence  almost  wholly  of  France.  Loekhart 
in  his  letter  to  Thurloe,  written  the  day  before  Dunkirk 
was  delivered  into  his  hands,  has  the  following  expressions* 
"  To  morrow  before  five  of  the  clock  at  night,  his  high- 
nesses forces   under'  niy  command,    will  be  possessed  of 

Dunkirk. 1   have  a  great   many  disputes  with   the 

cardinal,  about  several  things.  •!  have  agreed  he  shall  have 
all  the  cannon  in  the  town,  that  have  the  armes  of  France 
iipon  th^m;  but  some  other  things,  concerning  shipping 
in  the  harbor,  and  the  quartering  the  French  guards,  and 
Ipdging  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  is  yett  in  contro- 
ficersie;  neverthelesse  I  ^must  say,  I  find  him  willing  to 
hear  reason;  and  though  the  generallity  of  court  and 
Urms  are  even  mad  to  see  themselves  part  with  what 
they  call  un  si  ban  morceau^  or  so  delicatt  a  bit,,  yet  he 
is.  still  constant  to  his  promises,  and  seems  to  be  as 
glad  in  the  generall  (notwithstanding  our  differences  in 
little  particulars)  to  'give  this  place  to  his  highness,  as 
I  <»in  be  to  'receive  it.  The  king  is  also  exceeding 
<sblyging.  and  civil,  and  hath  more  trew  worth  in  him 
than  I  could  have  imagined*."'-— -From  this  letter,  it 
demonstrably  appears,  that  the  following  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Welwood's,.  though  confidently  delivered,  and  frequent- 
ly,, from  hJta,  repeated,  is  an  absolute  fiction.  "  There 
Has  an  article,"  says  he,  "  between.  France  a^d  the  pro- 
testor, that  if  Dunkirk  came  to  be  taken,  it  should  ivor 
mediately  be  delivered  up  to  the  English ;  and  his  ambassa- 
dor Loekhart  had  orders  to  take  possession  of  it  accord- 
iogly^  When  the  French  army  being  joined  with  the 
English  auxiliaries,  was  in  its  march  to  invest  the  town, 
Cromwell  sent  one  morning  for  the  French  ambassador  to 

.•  Thurloe,  vol,  VII.  p.  17JJ.  . 
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by-standers,  and   procured  him  an  extraordi- 
nary renown! To  these  we  must  add  his 

deeds  of  real  merit,  and  worthy  of  the  highest 

Whitehall,  and  upbraided  him  publicly  for  his  master's  de- 
signed breach  of  promise  in  giving  secret  orders  to  the 
French  general  to  keep  possession  of  Dunkirk,  in  case  it 
was  taken,  contrary  to  the  treaty  between  them,.    The  am« 
bassador  protested  he  knevr  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  indeed 
he  did  not,  and  begged  leave  to  assure  him  that  there  was 
BO  such  thing  thought  of.    lipon  which  Cromwell  pulling 
a  paper  out  of  his  pocket.  Here  (says  he)  is  a  copy  of  the 
cardinal's  order :  and  I  desire  you  to  dispatch  immediately 
an  express  to  let  him  know,  that  I  am  not  to  be  imposed 
upon;  and  thatt  if  he  deliver  not  up  the  keys  of  the  town  of 
Dupkirk  tx)  Lockhart  within  an  hour  after  it  shall  be  taken, 
tell  biin  I'll  come  in  person,  and  demand  them  at  the  gates 
of  Paris.    There  were  but  four  persons  said  to  be  privy  to 
the  order,  the  queen  mother,  the  cardinal,  the  mareschal 
de  Tureune,  and  a  secretary,  whose  name  it  is  not  fit  at 
tbiss  lime  to  mention.    Hie  cardinal  for  a  long  time  blamed 
the  queen,  as  if  she  might  possibly  have  blabbed  it  out  to 
some  of  her  women  :  whereas  it  was  found  lifter  thesecre* 
tary's  death,  that  he  had  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Cromwell    for    several  years;    and    therefore   it  was  not 
doubted  but  he  had  sent  him  the  copy  of  the  order  above* 
mentioned "."    What  invention !    What  falsehood !    Excel- 
lent ia-the  use  of  state  papers,  were  it  only  to  detect  such 
hasty,  credulous,  positive  writers. — r—Burnet  tells  us,  "  The 
trade  of  England  suffered  more  in  this,  than  in  any  fomier 
warV    and  Pwffendorf,  if  I   remember  right,   says,   loOO 
ships  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards.     It  is  not  improbable* 
The  commerce  of  England  was  at  a  greater  height  now  than 
formerly.    And  the  Spaniards   by  the  loss  they  had  sufK 
tained,  were  incapable  of  making  any  head,  unless  by  pri* 
vateering,  whereby  indeed  the  merchants  of  England  could 

!  Memoirs,  p.  96.  12mo.  I/)nd.  1736.  *  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 
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praise>  vi^:.  his  inter^siti<»i  m  bahalf  erf  the 
Vaudois  ^''^  when  under  persecution  irom  their 
sovereign  on    account  of   their  religicm^   and 

not  but  be  suffertrs.  This  always  will  be  ^e  oase  of  a  com- 
nwrcial  nation^  wiifa  snperior  force,  braviag  her  entaiies^ 
and  blocking  up,  or  destroying  their  fleets.  However,  in 
such  a  case,  the  merchants,  as  sufferers,  mast  have  leave  to 
complain. 

^^  His  interpoiition  in  behalf  of  the  Vaudois,  flee]  If 
protestantism  was  merely  an  hatred  of  the  pope ;  if  it  con- 
tisted  barely  in  receiving  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  or 
chanting  ^Clement  Marot's,  or  our  Stemhold's  ofd  psalms, 
it  would  justly  be  liable  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  with 
which  it  has  been  treated,  of  late,  by  some  men  of  genius  \ 
Or  if  indeed  it  tended  to  destroy  monarchical  power^  to 
subvert  the  laws,   and   throw  all   things    into  confusion, 

fMrinces  would  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  against  it. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  protestantism,  as  sudi,  is  merely 
a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  one  true  God  of  the  universe  was 
established,  and  piety  and  virtue,  in  their  full  extent,  re- 
commended, and  commanded,  under  the  sanctions  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  aaotber  world :  if  this  religion  is 
simple,  intelligible,  friendly,  and  benevolent,  and  void  of 
every  thing  to  amuse  or  corrupt,  then  it  is  vrorthy  of  esteem* 
What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  those  onl^  are  judges 
who  are  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  the  authoi-s  above  referred  to,  I  presume,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be.  One  strong  presumption,  however.  In  favour  of 
protestantism  is,  its  being  the  constant  object  of  the  hatred 
of  those  kings  and  priests  who  delight  to  trample  under 
foot,  the  liberties  of  mankind,  and  render  all  subject  to 
their  owti  wicked  wills.  A  doctrine  of  liberty  can  ill  be 
digested   by  men  sensible  of  designs  subversive  of  it« 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brancknburg,  p.  144.  *  See  Voltairt's 

Agt  of  LewkXlV.  toI.  U.  p.  180. 
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the  generous  relief  he  afforded  them  in  their 

Hence  have  arisen  the  persecutions  of  protestants,  and  in  this 
light  have  they,  I  think,  generally  been  viewed.  Almost  every 
where,  when  in  power,  have  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  stirred 
up  princes,  to  crush  and  extirpate  a  race  of  men  ^ho  con- 
stantly oppose  themselves  to  their  designs.  The  Vaudois, 
who  long  before  Luther's  time  (perhaps  from  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity)  had  entertained  opinions  contrary  to  those 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  were  for  the  most  part  a  plain, 
honest,  well-meaning  kind  of  men,  (that  had  been  cruelly 
Used  for  their  opinions  only)  "had  now  a  new  persecution 
jraised  against  them  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  So  Cromwell 
sent  to  Mazarine  desiring  him  to  put  a  atop  to  that ;  adding 
that  he  knew  well  they  had  that  duke  in  their  power,  and 
could  restrain  him  as  they  pleased :  and  if  they  did  not,  he 
must  presently  break  with  them*  Mazarine  objected  to  this 
as  unreasonable :  he  promised  to  do  good  offices ;  but  he 
could  not  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the  effects  they  might 
have.  This  did  not  satisfy  Cromwell :  so  they  obliged  the 
duke  of  Savoylo  put  a  stop  to  that  unjust  fury  :  end  Crorn- 
well  raised  a  great  sum  for  the  Vaudois,  and  sent  over  Mor*- 
land  to  settle  all   their  concerns,   and  to  supply  all  their 

losses*." Mr.   (afterwards  Sir    Samuel)   Morland,    has 

WTitten  "The  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
yalleys  of  Piemont:"  in  which,  among  other  things,  is 
^  a  most  naked  and  punctual  relation  of  the  late  bloody 
massacre,  1655,  and  a  narrative  of  all  the  following  trans- 
actions to  the  year  of  our  Lord  l658**/'  From  authentic 
papers  in  this  book,  it  appears  that  the  protestants  under 
the  protection  of  edicts,  confirmed  the  preceding  year  by 
their  sovereign,  and  guilty  of  no  crime,  were,  by  an  order, 
dated  January  25,  1655,  obliged  to  quit  houses  and  estates, 
within  three  days,  upon  pain  of  death,  in  case  they  did  not 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  become  Catholics  within 
twenty  days.    This,  though  in  the  depth  bf  winter,  old  and 

»  Buraet,  Tol.  I.  p.  1«Q^  *'  rulio,  Londoo,  1658. 
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distresses   and    sufferings.     This    (with    ver^ 

young  complied  with.  Soon  after,  a  body  of  troops  was 
sent  into  the  villages  and  districts  of  these  unhappy  crea- 
tures, who  plundering  and  spoiling  every  thing  that  came 
in  their  way,  provoked  the  sufferers  who  had  notice  of  it  so 
much,  that  they  stood  up  in  their  own  defence,  and  put  to 
flight  their  persecutors.  Orders  hereupon  were  given  to 
£ifford  no  quarter.  In  consequ^ilce  hereof  a  terrible  scene 
teas  exhibited.  The  utmost  cruelties  were  exercised  upon 
persons  of  every  age,  sex  and  condition.  Hangihg,  burn- 
ing, dismembering,  ravishing,  and  every  barbarous  and  cruel 
punishment,  the  most  diabolic  imagination  could  invent 
tras  inflicted  on  them.  The  Swiss  protestant  cantons, 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  interposed  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  behalf  of  these  his  much  wronged  subjects.  But 
in  vain.  They  had  little  attention  paid  to  them,  and  were 
but  of  hopes  of  procuring  any  redress.— — ^The  news  how- 
ever reaching  Cromwell,  "  He  was  so  deeply  affected  with 
the  poor  people's  calamities,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  say, 
that  it  lay  as  near,  or  rather  nearer  his  heart,  than  if  it  had 
concerned  his  nearest  and  dearest  relations  in  the  worlJ. 
Neither  indeed  were  the  effects  of  his  charity  and  Christian 
compassion,  at  all  inferlour  to  those  his  zealous,  earnest,  and 
pathetick  expressions  *.*'  He  immediately  ordered  a  collec- 
tion through  the  kingdom  for  a  supply  of  their  necessities, 
which,  through  the  innate  generosity  of  the  English', 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  thousand,  ninety-seven 
pounds,  seved  shillings  and  three-peiice  **.  The  protector 
contributed  towards  this,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  two  thou- 


*  Morland,  ^  552.  *  CromwelPs  adversaries,  who  stuck  at  nothio;  to 

blacken  him,  had  the  boldness  to  affiru),  **  That  most  of  the  money,  which  was 
collected  for  this  purpose,  was  returned,  and  applied  to  t^e  levying  of  a  body  of 
Swiss,  to  be  brought  over  to  controul  the  army,  and  reduce  the  people  to  anrin- 
plicit  obedience  to  his  government."— >Lettcr  from  a  tra^  and  lawful  Member  of 
Parliament,  p.  56.  This  is  a  ridiculous  tale,  and  abundantly  confuted  by  Mor- 
land's  accounts,  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  charity  appears  to  have  beea 
honestly  and  exactly  made.  ;   * 
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many  other  instances  which  might  be  meii- 

tand  pounds  •> — —Our  forefathers,  we  see,  were  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  that  spirit,  which  the  present  age,  with 
some  reason,  values  itself  so  much  upon.  With  this  libera- 
lity, however,  Cromwell  did  not  rest  satisfied.  H^  imme- 
diately writ  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  the 
States-General,  and  the  protestant  Swiss  cantons,  request- 
ing them  to  use  their  interposition  in  behalf  of  their  per- 
secuted brethren,  and  declaring  that  if  it  should  prove  in- 
eflfectual,  that  he  was  ready  to  advise  with  them  about 
such  means  as  might  be  most  conducing  to  their  redress 
and  relief^.  And  that  he  might  in  the  most  powerful 
manner  effect  it,  he  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Morland,  May  25, 
1655,  to  prep^e  himself,  "in  order  to  carry  a  message 
itom  his  highness  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  intreat  him  to 
recal  that  merciless  edict,  and  to  restore  the  remnant  of 
his  poor  distressed  subjects  to  their  antient  liberties  and 
habitations;  as  likewise  in  his  way  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
hi&  highness  to  the  king  of  France^  to  sollicit  his  majesty  to 
employ  his*  power  and  interest  with  the  duke  for  the  same 
purpose/'  The  orders  were  soon  obeyed.  The  letter  to 
the  flench  king  was  delivered,  who  returned  an  answer 
very  respectful ;  containing  assurances  of  his  having  already 
mediated  in  behalf  of  the  protestants  in  Piedmont^,  and  that 
he  would  still  continue  so  to  do.  To  this  was  added^  that 
he  had  grounds  to  hope,  that  his  mediation  would  not  be 
unprofitabte.  Morland  then  proceeded  on  to  Turin,  where, 
after  being  nobly  entertained,  he  had  audience  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  in  the  presence  of  Madame  Royale,  his  mother. 
Here,  in  a  very  eloquent  and  pathetic  speech,  he  lamented 
the  unheard-of  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  duke's  protestant 
subjects,  and  said  every  thing  to  move  him  to  compassiouf. 
After  this  the  protector's  letter  was  delivered  on  the  same 
«ubject«      Madame    Royale^  hereupon  told   the  English 


•  Morland,  p.  588.  •>  Id.  p.  554.  56i. 

•  The  duke  was  young,  and  under  the  tuition  of  his  mother. 
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tiQjipd  of  his  concern  for  the  proto^lackt  tilted 

envoy^  "  That  as  on  the  one  ^ide  she  qovM  m^  but 
extreamly  applaud  the  singular  goodo^s  a^4  charity  of 
his  highness  the  lord  protector  towards  their  BnbjeciSi 
whose  condition  had  been  represented  tobim  so  exceeding 
sad  and  lamentable,  as  she  perceived  by  that  discourse  of 
his;  so  on  the  other  side  she  could  not  ba(  extreamly 
admire,  that  the  malice  of  men  should  ever  proceed  so  far, 
as  to  cloath  sueh  fatherlike  and  tender  chastisements  of  their 
most  rebellious  and  insolent  subjectSi  with  so  black  and 
ugly  a  character,  to  render  them  thereby  odious  to  all 
neighbouring  prlosce^  and  states,  with  whom  they  so  nmch 
desired  to  keep  a  good  understanding  and  friendship, 
especially  with  so  great  and  powerful  a  prince  as  his  high- 
ness the  lord  protector;  and  withall,  she  did  not  doubt, 
bat  that  when  he  should  be  particularly  and  dearly  in- 
formed of  the  truth  of  all  passages,  he  would  be  so  fully 
/-tatisfied  with  the  duke's  proceedings,  that  he  would  sot 
give  the  least  countenance  to  those  his  di^bedient  subjeets. 
But  however,  for  his  highness's  sake,  they  would  not  only 
freely  pardon  their  rebellious  subjects  for  those  so  beijioas 
crimes  which  they  bad  committed,  but' also  would  accord 
to  them  such  priviledges  and  graces,  as  cou|d  not  but  give 
the  lord  protector  a  su$cient  evidence  how  great  a  respect 
they  bare  both  to  his  person  and  mediation  V In  conse- 
quence of  the  protector's  application  to  the  proteatant 
princes  and  states,  a  general  disposition  appeared  to  favour 
the  Vaudois.  And  very  probable  it  is,  the  court  of  Turin 
would  have  been  obliged  not  oaly  to  have  given  them  a 
pardon,  but  proper  security  for  the  enjaymient  of  their 
religion  and  liberties.  Unhappily,  they  were  too  hasty 
in  procuring  theosselves  a.little  ease.  For  while  the  Dutch 
ambassador  was  on  his  Journey  iit  their  behalf,  and  Oliver 
had  sent  two  persons  to  join  with  Morland  in  negotiating  a 
peace,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  means  of  the  French 
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ambassador  Servient,  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Swiss 
I'rotestaiit  Cantons;  a  treaty  specious  in  appearance,  but 
productive  of  many  woes.-**- — Cromwell,  however,  ceased 
not  to  tak,e  care  of  the  interest  of  those  poor  people.  For 
understanding  that  they  were  still  oppressed  in  many' 
instances,  though  a  stop  was  put  to  the  massacres  and 
other  notorious  acts  of  violence,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Lock- 
hart,  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  dated  May  26, 
l658,  in  which  he  desires  him,  "  To  redouble  his  instances 
with  the  French  king,  in  such  pathetick  and  affectionate 
expressions,  as  may  be  in  some  measure  suitable  to  the 
greatness  of  their  present  sufferings  and  grievances,  which 

(the  truth  is^  says  he)  are  almost  inexpressible." In  this 

letter  is  contained  a  list  of  their  grievances,  whereof  Lock- 
hart  is  ordered  to  make  his  majesty  thoroughly  Sensible,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  give  speedy  and  effectual  orders  to  his 
ambassador,  who  resides  in  the  duke's  court,  to  act  vigor- 
ously in  their  behalf*. — ^This  detail  plainly  shews  the  little 
exactness  there  is  in  the  above-cited  passage  from  Burnet. 

•It  is  not  impossible  however,  if  CrOmwell  had  lived 

a  little  longer,  he  would  have  fully  carried  his  point  with 
regard  to  these  men;  his  connections  and  influence  in 
France  being  about  this  time  at  their  height.-^I  will  add 
one  relation  more  on  this  subject  from  Clarendon,  a  relation 
honourable  indeed  to  Cromwell,  though  I  am  afraid  not 
much  to  be  depended  on;  as  no  traces,  except  of  the 
tumult,  ate  to  be  found  in  Lockhart's  letters.— — ^'*  In  the 
city  of  JNismes,  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  province 
of  Languedoc,  and  where  those  of  the  religion  do  most 
abound,  there  was  a  great  faction  at  that  season  when  the 
consuls  (who  are  the  chief  magistrates)  were  to  be  chosen. 
Those  of  the  reformed  religion  had  the  confidence  to  set  up 
one  of  themselves  for  that  magistracy ;  which  they  of  the 
Roman  religion  resolved  to  oppose  with  all  their  power. 
The  dissentibn  between  them  made  so  much  noise,  that  the 
intendant  of  the  province,  wlio  is  the  supream  minister  in' 

•  MorUiid,  p.  «»7,  ^  seq. 
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all  civil  affijiirs  throughout  the  whole  province,  went  thitber 
to  prevent  any  disorder  that  might  happen.    When  the  day 
of  election  came,  those  of  the  religion  possessed  themselves 
with  many  armed  men  of  the  Townrhouse,  where  the  dec- 
tion  was  to  be  made*    The  magistrates  sent  to  know  what 
their  meaning  was;  to  which  they  answered,  *  They  were 
.  there  to  give  their  voices  for  the  choice'of  the  new  consuls, 
and  to  be  sure   that  the  election  was  fairly  made.'    The 
bishop  of  the  city,  the  intendant  of  the  province,  with  all 
the  officers  of  the  churdi,  and  the  present  magistrates  of 
the  town,  went  together  in  their  robes  to  be  present  at  the 
election,  without  any  suspicion  that  there  would  be  any 
force  used.    When  they  came  near  the  gate  of  the  Town* 
house,   which  was    shut,   and    they   supposed    would  be 
opened  when  they  came,  they  within  poured  out  a  volley 
of  musket  shot  upon  them,   by  which  the  dean  of  the 
church, ,  and  two  or  three  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
were  killed  upon  the  place,  and  very  many  others  wounded; 
whereof  some  died  shortly  after.     In  this  confusion,  the 
magistrates  put  themselves  into  as  good  a  posture  to  de- 
feud  themselves  as   they  could,   without  any  purpose  of 
offending  the  others,  till  they  should  be  better  provided; 
in  order, to  which  they  sent  an  express  to  the  court  with  a 
plain  relation  of  the  whole  matter  of  fact;  and  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  manner  of  combination  with  those  of  the 
religion  in  otl^r  places  of  the  province,  but  that  it  was  an 
insolence  in  those  of  the  place,  upon  the  presumption  of 
theiif  .great  numbers^  which  were  .little  inferiour  to  those  of 
the  ca^tholics.    The  court  was  glad  of  the  occasion,  and 
resolved  tliat  this  provocation,  in  which  other  places,  were 
not  involved^   and  which  nobddy.  could  excuse,    should 
wairant  all  kinds  of  severity  in.  that  city,  even  to  the 
pulling  down  their  temples,  and  expelling  many  of  them 
for  ever  out  of .  the  city;  which,  with  the  execution  and 
'  forfeiture  of  m^^y  of  the  principal  persons,  would  be  a 
general  mortification  to: all  of.  the  religion  in  France,  with 
whom  they  were  heartily  offended ;  "and  a  part  of  the  army 
was  forthwith  ordered  to  march  towards  Nismes,  to  see 
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est,  and  the  protection  he  always  granted  it) 

this  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Those  of  the  religion 
in  the  town,  were  quickly  sensible  into  what  coildition' 
they  had  brought  themselves;  and  sent,  with  all  possible 
submission,  to  the  magistrates  to  excuse  themselves,  and 
to  impute  what  had  been  done  to  the  rashness  of  particular 
men,  who  had  no  order  for  what  they  did. 

"  The  magistrates  answered,  that  they  were  glad  they 
were  sensible  of  their  miscarriage;  but  that  they  cotildsay 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known;  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  full  relation  of  all  that* 
had  passed.  The  others  very  well  knew  what  the  king's 
pleasure  would  be,  and  forthwith  sent  an  express,  one 
Moulins,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  that  place,  and  in 
Montpelier,  to  Cromwell,  to  desire  his  protection  and  inter- 
position. The  express  made  so  much  haste,  and  found  so' 
good  a  reception  the  first  hour  he  came,  that  Cromwell^ 
after  he  had  received  the  whole  account,  bad  him  refresh 
himself  after  so  long  a  journey,  and  he  would  take  such 
care  of  his  business,  that  by  the  time  he  came  to  Paris  he 
should  find  it  dispatched;  and  that  night,  sent  away  another 
messenger  to  his  embassador  Lockhart ;  who,  by  the  time 
Moulins  came  thither,  had  so  far  prevailed  with  the  cardi- 
nal, that  orders  were  sent  to  stop  the  troops,  which  were 
upon  their  march  to  Nismes;  and,  within  few  days  after, 
Moulins  returned  with  a  full  pardon,  and  amnesty  from  the 
king,  under  the  great  seal  of  France,  so  fully  confirmed 
with  all  circumstances,  that  there  was  never  farther  mention 
made  of  it,  but  all  things  passed  as  if  there  bad  never  been 
any  such  thing.  So  that  no  body  can  bonder,  that  his 
memory  remains  still  in  those  parts,  and  with  those  people, 

in  great  veneration"." 1   will   not  vouch,   as  I  hinted 

above,  for  the  truth  of  this  relation.     It  is  certain  the  be- 
haviour of  the  protestants  is  misrepresented,  as  will  appear . 
from  the  following  passage  of  Lockhart's  to  Thurloe,  dated 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  VI.  p.  651. 

.   sdfi 
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yielded  just  matter  of  praise  to  his  admirers '^t 

Paris,  Janaary   12,  1658,  N.  S.-^ "  Wee  were  yesterday 

alarmed  with  ill  news  from  Nismes,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  protestants.  It  was  reported,  that 
they  and  the  Romnn  catholicks  had  been  by  the  ears,  and 
that  much  blood  had  been  shed.  Their  courier  arrived  this 
morning,  and  informs,  there  hath  been  some  dispute  upon 
the  account,  that  the  governor,  by  the  instigation  of  their 
bishops,  would  have  deprived  the  citizens  of  their  privi- 
ledge  of  choosing  their  magistrates:  the  catholicks,  as 
well  as  the  protestants,  opposed  the  governor,  who  had 
armed  the  garrison  against  this  town.  There  is  not  above 
half  a  score  killed  of  the  garrison,  and  the  chief  of  the 
protestants  saved  the  bishop's  and  governor's  life'/'  How 
different  this  from  Clarendon!  It  is  strange  he  never  could 
adhere  to  truth  in  his  narratives ! 

"  This  yielded  just  matter  of  praise  to  his  admireis,  &c.I 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  Morland,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a 
close  observer  of  the  actions  of  the  protector.  In  his  dedi- 
cation of  the  book,  so  much  made  use  of  in  the  preceding 
note,  addressing  himself  to  Oliver,  he  speaks  as  follows. 
"  It  is  an  observation  of  that  excellent  prince,  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  that  the  interest  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  England 
is>  by  all  means  to  become  head  of  the  reformed  party 
throughout  Europe;  and  it  is  your  highness's  glory  and 
crown,  that  you  have  formed  all  your  counsels  in  order 
thereunto,  and  laying  aside  all  other  reasons  of  state,  have 
adhered  only  to  this,  that  your  own  interest  may  appear  one 
and  the  same  with  the  universal  interest  of  the  evangelical 
churches  in  theic* respective  nations.  The  piety  of  which 
resolution  the  Lord  himself  hath  born  witness  to,  by  a  con- 
tinued series  of  wonderful  providences  and  heavenly  bene^ 
dictions  that  have  always  accompanied  you  in  your  most 
honourable  and  heroic  enterprizes;  whereas  those  other 
princ«s  that  went  before  you,  who  had  little  regard  in  the 

•  Tkurloe,  toI.VI.  p.  7'27. 
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and  has  accordingly  been  celebrated  by  them. 

administration  of  their  government,  either  to  the  honest 
inaxims  of  human  policy,  or  to  the  wholesome  rules  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  (which  they  ought  to  have  bound  about 
their  necks,  and  to  have  graven  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts) 
but  miserably  spent  the  best  of  their  powerful  interests,  and 
precious  talents,  in  persecuting  tender  consciences  in  their 
own  dominions,  and  most  treacherously  betraying  the  pro- 
testant  cause  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries,  did 
at  last,  to  their  great  astonishment,  even  in  the  hei^t  of 
those  their  oppressions,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  their  jolli- 
ties, behold  with  their  eyes  a  Mene  Tekel  upon  the  walls  of 
their  palaces  and  banquetting  houses,  and  of  late  years  in 
all  the  branches  of  their  families  have  tasted  the  bitter  fruits 
of  their  own  unrighteous  doings.  This  is  a  doom  which 
was  long  since  pronounced  against  them  by  the  most  pious 
pastors  and  professors  of  foreign  churches,  who  oft-tinies 
heretofore  have  been  heard  to  say.  That  God  would  one  day 
render  a  recompence  to  that  house  for  all  their  perfidious 
dealings  towards  his  poor  servants,  and  now  many  of  those 
godly  men,  who  have  lived  to  see  the  execution  of  those  his 
righteous  judgments,  considering  on  the  other  side  the 
wonderful  passages  of  divine  providence  leading  the  way  to 
the  extirpation  of  that  family,  and  to  the  placing  of  you^ 
highness  in  the  princely  dignity,  have  of  late  frequently 
declared  (as  I  myself*  have  been  divers  times  an  ear  witness) 
with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  that  they  looked  on  you  as  a 
man  miraculously  raised  up  by  God,  and  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  his  afflicted  ones  against  the  mighty,  that  they 
may  no  more  oppress.  Who  is  there  so  ignorant  in  these 
our  days  who  knows  not,  that  all  the  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  priviledges,  which  those  of  the  reformed  religion  en- 
joy b,t  present  in  any  part  of  the  European  world,  does  some 
way  or  other  own  your  patronage  and  protection  ?  And 
who  is  there  likewise  that  knows  not  that  when  first  you 
were  called  forth  in  the  view  of  the  world,  and  singled  out 
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Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  Cromwell's 

as  a  chosen  instrument  to  go  forth  to  help  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,  and  to  fight  his  battles   against  the  great  per- 
secutors, the  estate  and  condition  of  the  church  militant 
was  but  at  a  very  low  ebb  r     The  mighty  floods  of  popery 
and  atheism  were  broken  in  upon  the  isles  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the   poor   protestants  in  all   other   parts 
were  even   sinking  down  under  the  heavy  burthens  laid 
upon  their   shoulders   by   those  cruel   tasU^raasters  of  the 
church  of   Rome;    yea,    the   plowers   were  almost   every 
where  plowing  and  making  long  furrows  upon  the  backs  of 
the  faithful  ones  in  all  the  quarters  and  corners  of  their 
habitations!     It  was  a  time  when  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
took  crafty  counsel  together  against  his  people,  and  were 
confederate  against  his  hidden    ones  (the  tabernacles   of 
Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites!     Amaleck  and  the  Philistines, 
with  them  that  dwell  at  Tyre !)  they   said  one  to  another. 
Come  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  people,  that  so 
their  name  may  be  had  no  more  in  remembrance.     And  the 
truth  is,  they  had  undoubtedly  compassed  their  hellish  de- 
signs, had  not  the  shepherd  of  Israel  awoke  as  a  man  out 
of  sleep,  and  found  out  a  man  (I  mean  your  highness)  to 
stand  in. the  gap,  gir<ling  you  with  strength  unto  the  battle, 
and  putting  his  own  sword  into  your  hand,  to  smite  those 
his  enemies  in  the  hinder  parts,  and  put  them  to  a  perpe- 
tual reproach '." 

This  application  of  ancient  names  of  Gentile^  and  ido- 
latrous nations,  to  the  Romish  church,  and  the  opinion  so 
publicly  avowed  of  Cromwell's  being  raised  up  by  Provi- 
dence to  defend  pod's  true  church,  and  confound  its  ene- 
mies: these  things,  I  say,  render  probable  the  conjecture 
of  a  very  learned  and  judicious  friend,  that  Milton  intended 
some  lines  in  his  Samson  i\gonistes,   should  be  applied  to 


*  Morlands  Dedication  to  his  History  of  the  Churches  of  Piemont,  p.  2. 
>  Sec  Burnet  de  futura  Judseorum  Restauratione,  p.  19,  8vo.  Loud.  1797. 
And  Dr.  Newton  on  tiie  Prophecies,  vol.  III.  p.  378.  8vo.  Lond.  1760. 
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goveriimeiit  at  home,  in  which  there  were 
many  things  truly  laudable.     His   cotcrt  was 

Cromwell  and  his  followers,  and  the  national  desertion  of 
hie  cause,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  Such  are  the  foUow*- 
ing,  though  mixt  with  a  circumstance  or  two  peculiar  to 
the  history  of  Samson. 

CROEUS. 

In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
Th^  Philistine,  thy  country's  enemy, 
Thou  never  ^^ast  remiss,  I  bear  thee  witnciP  t 
Yet  Israel  still  serves  with  all  his  sons. 

SAMSON.  if|i 

That  fftult  I  take  not  on  me,  but  transfer 

On  Israel's  governors,  and  heads  of  tribes. 

Who  seeing  those  great  acts,  which  God  had  done , 

Singly  by  me  against  their  conquerors. 

Acknowledged  not,  or  not  at  all  considered 

Deliverance  oiier'd :  I  on  th'  other  side 

tJsM  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds. 

The  dee^s  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the  doer,  &c  •  ' 

********      * 

Had  Judah  that  day  joined,  or  one  whole  tribe. 
They  had  by  tbis  possessed  the  tow'rs  of  Gath, 
And  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve : 
But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt, 
^nd  by  their  vices  brought  to  servitade. 
Than  to  love'bondage  more  than  liberty. 
Bondage  with  ease^  than  strenuous  liberty  ^ 
And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect 
Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favor  rais'd 
As  their  cieliverer ;  if  he  ought  begin. 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds  ^? 
^********* 

.  But  I  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league-breaker  gave  up  bound,  presumed 
Single  rebellion  and  did  hostile  acts. 
%  was  no  private  bat  a  person  rais'd 
With  strength  sufficient  and  command  from  hcavea 
To  free  my  comitry ;  if  their  servile  minds 
M«  their  deliverer  sent  would  not  receive. 
But  to  their  masters  gave  me  up  for  nought, 
♦  Th»  onworthier  they  }  whence  to  this  day  they  serve,  &c.  • 

^  Samson  Agonbtes,  ▼•  9$1.  ^  Id.  v.  2Q5.  *  Id.  r.  IdOt 
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more  free  from  vice  than  the  generality  bf  courts 
are  supposed  to  be,  nor  did  he  care  to  counte- 

To  retHrn.— — -We  find  another  of  his  panegyrists  speak- 
ing of  him  in  yet  loftier  terms.  In  the  following  passages. 
**  He  is  not  only  a  refuge  for  good   men,  and  the  very 
sanctuary  of  religion,  not  its  fortresse  only  and  sure  castle 
of  defence;  but  he  hath  his  troops  flying  to  disarm  tyrants 
and  oppressors  ;  his  forces  are  ready  to  march  out  against 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  any  menacing  enemy.     You 
may  see  him  like  a  champion  with  a  great  spirit  and  gaunt- 
Jet,  stalking  forward  Kke  a  giant  with  lightning  in  his  eyes, 
and  an  all-conquering  look,  stretching  forth  a  brawney  arme 
as  if  he  meant  to  cutoff  a  hundred  thousand  heads  at  a  blow  ; 
you  may  see  him  dealing  with  wild  beasts  and  serpents, 
and  how  he  clears  the  coast  amidst  a  company  of  devils: 
how  he  makes  a  lane  through  them,   and  opens  a  passage 
for  God's  people  through    all    hazards    and    difiicnities, 
amidst  all  the  gloomy   powers   and  principalities  of  dark- 
nesse.    You  may  see  angels  heading  his  weapons,  and  his 
lances  sent  him  from  heaven  :  his  graces  are  all  zealous  to 
be  serviceable  in  the  advancement    and    guardianship  of 
the  true  protestaqt  interest*."     In  such  strains  were  these 
generous  actions  spoken  of  in  his  own  times! ^The  fol- 
lowing wish  of  a  very  modern  writer  will  be  deemed  per- 
haps equally  as  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell, 
It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bu.net  just  after  the  revolution, 
*'Oh!'*  says  he,  "  ths^t   I   might  see  the  day,   when   our 
deliverer  [William  III.]  shall  become,  what  a  bold  usurper 
nobly  figured  to  himself  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
soul  and  conductor  of  the  protestant   cause  through   all 
Europe!  and,  that  as  Rome  hath  hitherto  been  the  centre 
of  slavish  impositions  and  antichristian  politicks,  the  court 
of  England  may  henceforth  be  the  constant  refuge  and 
asylum  of  fainting  liberty  and  religion  **.'* 

•  The  unparalleled  Monarch,  p.  14.  12mo.  Lond.  1659. 
^  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  p.  255,  Svo.  Lond.  1759. 
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nance  *'  and  encourage  any  of  profligate  man- 

'^  His  court  was  more  free  from  vice,  &c.]  However  it 
happens,  men  are  generally  prejudiced  against  the  morals 
and  integrity  of  courts.  Perhaps,  it  is  through  ignorance, 
or,  perhaps,  through  prejudice,  or  some  other  cause  equally 
as  unreasonable.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  divines 
and  poets,  historians  and  moralists,  caution  their  readers 
against  the  danger  of  such  places,  and  exhort  them  to  fly 
swiftly  from  their  infection.  And  some  there  have  been, 
long  versed  in  them,  who  have  declared  them  incompatible 
with  virtue*.  Quotations  to  support  these  assertions  would 
be  needless.  Allowances,  however,  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  language  of  declamation,  resentment,  disapp6intment, 
and  the  heightenings  of  poetical  compositions.  Though, 
after  all,  it  were  well  if  there  was  riot  ground,  fully  suflScient 

to  complaia. In  this  respect,  however,  as  well  as  many 

others,  the  court  of  the  protector  was  distinguished.  AH 
Lere  had  an  air  of  sobriety  and  decency :  nothing  of  riot  or 
debauch  was  seen  or  heard  of.  Cromwell's  own  manners 
were  grave,  and  such  were  the  manners  of  those  around  him, 
though  seasoned,  on  occasion,  with  pomp,  state  and  plea- 
santry. "  What  palace,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  was 
ever  less  adulterated  than  his?  Nay  in  that  very  place, 
where  pimps  and  panders  were  used  to  traffique,  and  spoi::t 
in  the  base  revellings  of  lust,  there  is  now  sitting  a  religious 
coven t  of  our  best  and  most  orthodox  divines ;  and  whereas 
formerly  it  was  very  difficult  to  live  at  court  without  a  pre- 
judice to  religion,  it  is  now  impossible  to  be  a  courtier 
without  it.  Whosoever  looks  now  to  get  preferment  at 
court,  religion  must  be  brought  with  him  instead  of  money 
for  a  place :  here  are  none  of  those  usual  thropgs  of  vicioua 
and  debaucht  ^wash  bucklers,  none  of  those  servile  and  tayl-> 
^shaking*  spaniels,  none  of  those  moe  hair,  linsie-woolsy,  nit^ 
and  lice  gentlemen,  no  such  changeable  camdionsV 

*  See  WtistOQ's  Life,  p.  3,  4.  8vo,  Lond.  1749.  *  Uoparalleled  Monarch, 

p.  to. 
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ners. — He   filled   the  benches  with   able  and 

Let  us  add  hereunto  the  testimony  of  an  adversary.  "  His 
own  court/'  says  he,  *'.was  regulated  according  to  a  severe 
discipline;  here  no  drunkard,  nor  whore-master,  nor  any 
guilty  of  bribery,  was  to  be  found,  without  severe  punish- 
ment V  But  that  we.  may  not  rest  wholly  on  words,  we  will 
produce  some  facts  which  will  fully  evince  the  truth  of  the 
text.     The  two  following  passages  are  related  by  Whitlock. 

*'  Being  now  in  London,  and  hearing  of  the  queen  of 

Sweden's  intention  to  come  into  England,  I  made  it  known 
to  the  protector ;  but  he  would  not  give  her  any  encourage- 
ment ;  he  put  it  all  upon  the  ill  example  she  would  give 
here  by  her  course  of  life,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  by  me 

to  the  contrary. Graef  Hannibal   Sesthead,  a  lord  of 

Denmark,  who  had  married  the  king's  half  sister  there,  and 
been  vice-roy  of  Norway,  but  afterwards  grew  out  of  favour 
with  his  king,  came  into  England  to  see  the  protector,  and 
mtade  his  applications  to  me,  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  Germany.  I  brought  him  to  the  protector,  and  he 
used  him  with  all  courtesy;  he  dinod  with  him  several 
times,  and  the  protector  was  much  taken  with  his  company; 
he  being  a  very  ingenious  mian,  spake  many  languages,  and 
English  perfectly  well,  and  had  been  employed  in  several 
great  charges  and  ambassies,  but  he  was  a  very  debauched 
person ;  whidi,  when  the  protector  Jcnew,  he  would  not 
admit  him  any  more  into  his  conversation ;  and,  not  long 
after,  he  departed  out  of  England  **.** 

Bishop  Burnet  informs  us,  that  the  earl  of  Orrery  told 
him,  "  That  coming  one  day  to  Cromwell, .  during  the  de- 
bates about  his  accepting  the  title  of  king,  and  telling  him 
fae  had  been  in  the  city  all  that  day,  Cromwell  asked  him 
what  news  he  had  heard  there :  the  other  answered,  that  he 
was  told  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  king,  who  was  to  be  re- 
stored, and  to  marry  his  daughter.  Cromwell  expressing  no 
indignation  at  this,  lord  Orrery  said,  in  the  state  to  which 

*  Bates,  p.  1 91 .       ^  ^  Whitlock's  Memoriab,  p.  599.  627. , 
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honest  judgej^,  imd  caused  ^"^  justicci  for  the 

things  were  brought,  he  sa-w  not  a  better  expedient :  they 
might  bring  him  in  on  what  terms  they  pleased;  and  Crom- 
well might  retain  the  same  authority  he  then  had  with  less 
trouble.  Cromwell  answered,  the  king  can  never  forgive 
his  father's  blood.  Orrery  said,  he  was  one  of  many  con- 
cerned in  that,  but  he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of  restor- 
ing him.  •  Cromwell  replied,  he  was  so  damnably  debauched 
he  would  undo  us  all;  and  so  turned  to  another  discourse 
without  any  emotion*."— — Lady  Mary  Cromwell,  in  a  letter 
written  to  her  brother  Henry  Cromwell,  June  23, 1656,  says, 
that  the  reason  of  her  father's  not  embracing  of  the  terms 
offered  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  consideration  of  the 
marriage  proposed  between  his  grandson  Mr.  Rich,  and 
their  sister  Frances,  for  some  time,  '^  was  not  so  much  estat, 

as  some  private  reasons, which  was  a  dielik  to  the  young. 

.  person,  which  he  had  from  som  reports  of  his  being  a  visious 
man,  given  to  play  and  such  lik  things,  which  oflBs  was  done 
by  som  that  had  a  mind  to  brak  of  the  match**,"  The 
reports,  however,  on  examination,  pro\5ing  fiSilse,  the  match 
was  concluded  with  the  consent  of  the  protector.  These 
passages  sufficiently  evince  the  care  of  Oliver  to  avoid 
giving  evf.n  coudteuance  to  vice;  and  also  the  regularity  of 
manners  in  those  who  partook  of  his  favour  and  encourage- 
ment. We  may  well  suppose  the  nation  must  be  improved 
in  their  morals  by  such  examples.  . 

^  He  filled  the  benches  with  able  and  honest  judges,  &c.l 
The  historians  of  all  parties  have,  by  the  notoriety  of  tlie 
fact,  been  forced  to  pay  this  tribute  of  praise  to  Cromwell. 
I  could  mention  many;  but  will  content  myself  with  the 
authorities  of  Clarendon  and  Coke,  who,  though  of  different 
principles,  were  equally  foes  to  the  government  and  memory 
of  the  protector.  The  former  affirms,  "  That  in  matters^ 
which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed 
to  have  great  reverence  for  the  law,  rarely  interposing  be- 

*  Burnet,  vpl.  T.  p.  1 07.  »•  Thurloe,  vo].  V.  p.  1 4<b 
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most  part,  to  be  equally  and  impartially  ad* 

tween  party  and  party*/'  The  latter  assures  tis  "That 
Westmioster-ball  was  never  replenished  with  more  learned 
and  upright  judges  than  by  him  ;  nor  was  justice  either  in 
law  or  equity,  in  civil  cases,  more  equally  distributed,  where 
he  was  not  a  party  V  The  names  of  his  judges,  possibly, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  readers.  They  were  as 
follows:  the  lord-chief  justices  Glyn  and  St.  John;  the 
justices  Warburton,  Newdigate,  Atkins,  Hale,  Windham; 
the  barons  Nicholas,  Parker,  Hill*.  The  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal,  at  first  were  the  famous  Mr.  Whitlock,  Wid- 
rington  and  Lenthal ;  afterwards  Fiennes,  Lisle  and  Lenthal. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  still  mention  the  names  of 
some  of  these  persons  with  great  honour.  How  solicitous 
Cromwell  was  to  appoint  the  most  able  and  upright  persons 
to  fill  the  important  posts  of  the  law,  will  best  appear  by 

the  following  quotations. '*  Cromwell  seeing  him  (Mr. 

Hale)  possest  of  so  much  practice,  and  he  being  one  of  the 
eminentest  men  of  the  law,  who  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  doing 
his  duty  in  those  critical  times,  resolved  to  take  him  off 
from  it,  and  raise  him  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Hale  saw  well 
enough  the  snare  laid  for  him,  and  though  he  did  not  much 
consider  the  prejudice  it  would  be  to  himself,  to  exchange 
the  easy  and  safer  profits  he  had  by  his  practice  for  a  judge's 
place  in  the  common  pleas,  which  he  was  required  to  accept 
of,  yet  he  did  deliberate  more  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking  a 
commission  from  usurpers;  but  having  considered  well  of 
this,  he  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  justice  and  property  kept  up  at  all  times,  it 
was  no  sin  to  take  a  commission  from  usurpers,  if  he  made 
no  declaration  of  his  acknowledging  their  authority,  which 
he  never  did.  He  was  much  urged  to  accept  of  it  by  some 
eminent  men  of  his  own  profession,  who  were  of  the  king's 

•  Clarendon,  toI.  VI.  p.  650.  *  Detection,  toI.  IL  p.  72.  *  CataloiTQe 

of  the  Dakei,  Marqaisaet,  Ice.  wjth  all  the  honourathat  his  highness  hath  bestowed 
•ince  he  began  his  government  to  thit  present  By  T.  W.  i.  e.  Tha  Walkley, 
•vo.         « 
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ministered.-- — He  sought  out  every  where  for 
men  of  abihties  ^\  in  order  properly  to  employ 

party,  ad  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  and  Sir  Geoffery  Palmer; 
and  was  also  satisfied  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  it,  by  the 
resolution  ofsome  famous  divines,  in  particular  Dr.  Sheldon, 
and  J)r.  Henchman,  who  were  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
sees  of  Canterbury  and  London.  To  these  were  added  the 
importunities  of  all  his  friends,  who  thought,  that  in  a  time 
of  so  much  danger  and  oppression,  it  might  be  no  small 
security  to  the  nation,  to  have  a  man  of  his  integrity  and 
abilities  on  the  bench:  and  the  usurpers  themselves  held 
him  in  that  estimation,  that  they  were  glad  to  have  him  give 
a  countenance  to  their  courts,  and  by  pronioting  one  that 
was  known  to  have  different  principles  from  them,  affected 
the  reputation  of  honouring  and  trusting  men  of  eminent 
virtues,  of  what  perswasion  soever  they  might  be,  in  relation 

to  publick  matters*." Another  work  speaks  more  plainly 

on  this  subject. "  He  [Cromwell]  studied  to  seek  out 

able  and  honest  men,  and  to  employ  them.  And  so  having 
heard  that  my  father  had  a  very  great  reputation  in  Scot- 
land, for  piety  and  integrity,  tho'  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
royalist,  he  sent  to  him,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  a  judge's 
place,  and  to  do  justice  in  his  own  country,  hoping  only  that 
he  would  not  act  against  his  government,  but  he  would  not 
press  him  to  subscribe  or  swear  to  it V  How  great!  how 
generous!  it  was  hardlj'^  possible,  but  a  man  of  such  a  dis- 
po:«ilion  must  be  well  served. 

*'  He  sought  out  every  where  for  men  of  abilities,  and 
gave  them  proper  employment.]  That  princes  have  such 
poor  tools  oftentimes  about  them  is  owing  to  their  own* 
weakness  or  negligence.  They  have  not  eitheri,i  sense 
enough  to  discern,  or  fortitude  to  refuse  or  repel  5iich  as, 
without  merit,  aspire  to  their  favour.  So  that  iheir  minis- 
ters are  sometimes  of  different  and  contradictorjf  characters, 

•  Burnet's  life  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  p.  S5.8vo.  Ix>^(L'^ 
^  Burnet's  Historj  of  his  own  Tunes,  voL  L  p.  135. 
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them  :  eiadeavouring  hereby  to  provide  for  his 
own  honour  and  the  nation's  welfare.— — Learn-' 

and  hinder  raore  than  forward  the  business  in  which  they 
pretend  to  engage.  Mobs  are  in  most  courts ;  wise  men 
are  distinguished  alone  in  those  whose  princes  themselves 
exceL     From  the  choice  of  ministers  a^d  favourites  the 

,  character  of  the  sovereign  may  be  oftentimes  taken. 

Cromwell  was  al]  eyes.  He  saw  every  thing,  he  judged  of 
every  thing ;  few  persons  escaped  his  notice ;  merit  was  the 
object  of  his  choice.  The  authorities  I  shall  now  produce, 
will,  I  am  persuaded,  justify  my  assertions.  The  following 
anecdote  is  prior,  indeed,  in  point  of  time,  to  the  protecto- 
rate, but  it  is  properly  a  part  of  Cromwell's  history,  and 
tends  to  illustrate  most  this  part  of  his  character.     It  is 

'  given  by  Mr.  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  character,  who  had  it 

from    lord  Brogh ill. "After  the  horrid   murder   was 

committed  upon  the  king*s  sacred  person,  lord  Broghill, 
giving  up  all  Ireland  for  lost,  retired  into  England,  to  a 
small  estate  left  him  by  his  father  at  Marston  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  lived  till  1649.  During  this  retirement,  his 
lordship  lamenting,  the  sad  condition  of  the  royal  family, 
and  the  ruin  of  these  kingdoms,  and  reflecting  upon  the 
cruelties  and  inhumanities  of  the  Irish  rebels,  he,,  at  last, 
thought  it  too  much  below  his  spirit  and  duty  to  , sit  still, 
and  see  all  rights  thus  trampled  under  foot  by  usurpers. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attempt  something  for  the  publick 
as  well  as  private  good;  and,  accordingly,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  the  Spa  waters  in  Germany,  he  intended  to  cross 
the  seas,  and  apply  himself  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  com- 
mission to  raise  what  forces  he  could  to  restore  his  majesty 
in  Ireland,  and  to  recover  his  own  estate,  then  given  for 
lost.  But  in  order  to  the  accomplishing  this' resolution,  he 
sent  to  the  earlof  Warwick,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  pre- 
vailing party,  desiring  him  to  procure  a  licence  for  him  to 
pass  beyond  the. seas  to  Spa;  not  acquaLnting  that  lord  with 
the  main  intent  of  his  going,  and  only  communicating  his 
design,  to  some  firiends,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  loyal  and 
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ing  he  favoured,  and  wias  munificent  to  such  as 

secret.  He  had  already  made  up  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  aftd  was  now  arrived  at  London,  in  order  to  prose- 
cute bis  voyage  ;  wben  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Cromwell,* 
who  was  then  made  general  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  place, 
came  to  hi^  lodgings,  to  let  him  know  that  the  general,  his 
master,  intended  to  wait  upon  him,  if  he  knew  but  the  hour 
when  he  would  be  at  leizure  to  receive  him.  My  lord  was 
very  much  surprized  at  this  passage,  because  he  had  never 
any  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  nor  ever  exchanged  one 
word  with  him.  Wherefore  he  told  the  gentleman,  he  pre- 
sumed he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  was  not  the  person  to 
whom  the  general  had  sent  him  with  that  message.  The 
gentleman  made  answer,  he  was  sent  to  lord  Broghill;  and, 
therefore,  if  be  was  that  lord,  he  was  sent  to  him.  My  lord 
finding  that  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  gentleman,  owned 
that  he  was  the  lord  Broghill ;  but  desired  the  gentleman  to 
present  his  bumble  service  to  the  general,  and  to  let  him 
know  that  he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  come  to 
him,  but  that  he  would  wait  on  the  general,  if  he  knew 
where  he  was,  and  when  he  might ;  and  to  that  end  would 
immediately  make  himself  ready  for  it.  The  gentleman 
told  my  lord  he  would  acquaint  his  excellency  with  it, 
and  so  took  his.  leave.  His  lordship,  in  the  mean  time, 
was.  mightily  concerned  what  Cromwell's  business  with 
him  should  be.  While  he  was  thus  musing,  Cromwell  came 
to  him ;  and,  after  mutual  salutations,  told  him,  he  had  a 
great  kindness  and  respect  for  his  lordship,  and  therefore  he 
was  come  to  acquaint  him  with  something  that  did  very 
nearly  concern  him,  and  to  give  him  his  advice  in  the  matter. 
He  then  proceeded  to  let  him  know,  that  the  council  of 
state  was  acquainted  with  his  designs,  that  he  was  come  to 
town  in  order  to  his  passing  beyond  sea ;  but  instead  of 
going  to  the  Spa  for  his  gout,  was  going  to  the  king  for  a 
commission  to  raise  men,  and  oppose  their  government  in 
Ireland  ;  and  that  under  this  pretence  the  earl  of  Warwick 
had  got  him  a  licence  from  the  state  to  pass  the  seas.    As 
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Cromwell  wp«  going  on,  my  lord  intenupted  him,  and  told 
him,  he  presumed  his  excellency  was  mistaken  in  the  matter, 
for  he  was  not  capable  of  doing  any  thing  that  way;  and 
therefore  desired  him  to  believe  no  such  thing.     But  Crom- 
well told  him,  he  had  good  proof  for  what  he  said,  and 
could  shew  copies  of  his  letters  to  that  purpose,  and  there- 
fore desired  him  not  to  deceive  himself;  for  the  council  had 
ordered  him  to  be  clapt  in  the  Tower  upon  his  arrival  in 
town ;  which  had  been  executed  accordingly,  had  not  he 
himself  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  procured  some  time  to 
confer  with  him,  to  see  whether  he  might  not  be  drawn  off 
from  his  purpose.    Upon  this,  and  other  circumstances,  my 
lord,  finding  that  he  was  discovered,  begged  Cromwell's 
pardon,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  desired  him 
to  advise  him  what  to  do.    Cromwell  told  him,  that  neither 
he,  nor  the  council,  were  strangers  to  his  actions  in  the  Irish 
war;  and  therefore  the  subduing  of  the  Irish  rebels  being 
left  to  his  care, he  had  obtained  leave  from  the  council  to  make 
an  offer  to  lord  Broghill,  that  if  he  would  serve  in  the  wars 
against  the  Irish,  he  should  have  a  general  officer's  com- 
mand, and  should  have  no  oaths  or  engagements  laid  upon 
him,  nor  should  be  obliged  to  fight  against  any  but  the 
Irish.    My  lord  did  not  a  little  wonder  at  this  large  offer, 
and  would  have  excused  himself,  desiring  some  time  to  con- 
sider of  it :  but  Cromwell  told  him,  he  must  resolve  present- 
ly, for  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate,  because  the  council, 
from  whom  he  came,  were  resolved  to  send  his  lordship  to 
the  Tower  as  soon  as  ever  Cromwell  should  return  to  them, 
in  case  this  offer  was  not  readily  accepted.     Lord  Broghill 
seeing  no  subterfuges  could  any  longer  be  made  u$eof,and 
finding  his  liberty  and  life  were  in  danger,  whereby  he  might 
be  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  serving  his  majesty  ;.aDd 
not  knowing  but,  by  accepting  this  offer,  he  might  after* 
wards  be  serviceable  to  the  royal  party,  he  resolved  to  ac- 
cept of  it  upon  the  conditions  which  Cromwell  mentioned^ 
promising  upon  his  word  and  honour,  he  would  faithfully 
assist  Cromwell  in  subduing  the  Irish  rebellion.     Where- 
upon Cromwell  assured  him,  be  should  have  those  concli- 
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tioiis  performed  to  a  titt}e ;  and  desired  him  to  hasten  down 
to  Bristol,  where  men  should  fae  sent  to  him,  and  ships  wait 
for  his  transportation,  land  he  himself  would  follow  him  with 

another  army ;  all  which  was  accordingly  done  *." Brog- 

hill  was  worthy  of  Cromwell's  choice  :  he  served  him  faith- 
fully, was  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family, 

and  did  every  thing  to^  support  it. The  next  instance  I 

shall  give  from  Wood,  who  chose  not,  we  may  well  suppose,' 
to  falsify  in  favour  of  the  protector.-^-^— "  In  1649,"  says 
he,  "  one  Mr.  Greaves  of  Gray's-Inn,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon,  brought  him  a  message 
from  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-general  of  the  par- 
liament's forces,  to  bring  him  to  Whitehall  to  confer  with 
him  about  matters  of  moment,  but  his  wife  being  then  lately 
dead,  and  not,  as  he  said,  buried,  he  desired  to  be  excused. 
Afterwards  Greaves  came  again,  and  our  author  [Casaubon] 
being  in  some  disorder  for  it,  fearing  that  evil  might  follow, 
he  desired  him  to  tell  him  the  meaning  of  the  matter,  but 
Greaves  refusing,  went  away  the  second  time*  At  length 
fae  returned  again,  and  told  him^  that  the  lieutenant-general 
intended  his  good  and  advancement,  and  that  his  particular 
errand  was,  that  he  would  make  use  of  his  pen  to  write  the 
history  of  the  late  war,  desiring,  withall,  that  nothing  but 
matters  of  fact  be  impartially  set  down,  &c*  To  which  he 
returned  answer,  that  he  desired  his  humble  service  and 
hearty  thanks  be  returned  for  that  great  honour  done  unto 
him,  and  withall,  that  he  was  uncapable,  in  several!  respects, 
for  such  an  employment,  and  could  not  so  impartially  engage 
in  it,  but  that  his  subject  would  force  him  to  make  such 
reflections  as  would  be  ungrateful,  if  not  injurious  to  his 
'lordship.  Notwithstanding  this  answer,  Cromwell  seemed 
80  sensible  of  his  worth,  that  tho'  he  could  not  win  him  over  to 
his  desires,  yet  he  acknowledged  a  great  respect  for  him,  and, 
as  a  testimony  thereof,  he  ordered  that,  upon  the  first  demand, 
there  should  be  delivered  three  or  four  hundred  pouiids  by  a 


•  Morricd's  Life  of  Lord  Orrery,  prefixed  to  his  State  Papers,  fol.  Loud.  1742, 
And  BudgeU'a  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles,  p.  43.  8vo.  Lopd,  1739. 
VOL.  XII,  £  e 
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certain  bookseller  in  London  (whose  name  was  Cromwell) 
whensoever  his  occasions  should  require,  without  acknow- 
ledging any  benefactor  at  the  receipt  of  it.  But  this  offer, 
as  I  have  been  informed  by  our  author's  son  John  Casaubon, 
he  scorned  to  accept,  though  his  condition  was  then  mean. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  proposed  by  the  said  Greaves  (who 
belonged' to  the  library  at  St.  James's)  that  if  our  author 
would  gratify  him  in  the  foregoing  request,  Cromwell  would 
restore  unto  him  all  his  father's  [Isaac  Casaubon's]  books, 
which  were  then  in  the  royal  library  there  (given  by  king 
James,  who  had  invited  him  into  England)  and;  withall,  a 
patent  for  three  hundred  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  the  family 
so  long  as  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Casaubon  should 

live.     But  this  also  was  refused*." It  appears   from  a 

letter  of  Dr.  Cudworth's,  that  he  was  consulted  by  Mr. 
Thurloe  (no  doubt  but  by  the  protector's  orders)  with  regard 
to  the  characters  of  such  persons  in  the  university,  as  were 
proper  to  be  employed  in, political  and  civil  affairs.  The 
doctor  mentions  several  nien  of  distinguished  learning  and 
abilities,  and  then  adds,  "  many  more  names  I  could  set 
down  :  but  these  may  suffice  for  your  choice ;  and  you  may, 
if  you  think  good,  enquire  further^  concerning  any  of  them 
from  some  others,  and,  if  you  please,  from  this  gentleman, 
whom  I  have,  for  that  purpose,  desired  to  present  this  to 
you,  Mr,  George  Rust,  fellow  of  Chris t-Colledge,  who  can 
further  inform  and  satisfy  you  concerning  them.  He  is  an 
understanding,  pious,  discreet  man,  and  himself  I  know  to 
be  a  man  of  exceeding  good  parts,  and  a  general  scholar, 
but  one  that  seems  not  so  willing  to  divert  himself  from 
preaching  and  divinity,  which  he  hath  of  late  intended; 
otherwise  I  know  his  parts  are  such,  as  would  enable  him 
for  any  employment.  If  you  please  to  enquire  further  from 
him,  and  by  him  signify  yoi;ir  further  pleasure  to  me,  1  shall 
be  ready  in  this,  or  any  thing  else,  that  1  am  al51e  to  expresse 
myself, 

Sir,  your  affectionately  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

R.  CUDWOBTH. 

*  Wood's  AthcD??,  vol.  II.  c.  485. 
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excelkd  in  science  **.     Nor    did  -he    fail    of 

Mr.  Zachary  Cradock  was  recommended  to  the  secretary 
by  this  gentleman,  for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Englisb 
merchants  at  Lisbon.  He  was  afterwards  provost  of  EatoOy 
and  greatly  celebrated  for  his  genius  and  learning*.  Df. 
John  Pell,  eminent  for  his  skill  in  the  matWmatics,  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Italian,  French,  Spanish^ 
and  High^nd  Low  Dutch  languages,  was  appointed  envoy 
from  the  protector  to  the  protestant  cantons  in  Sjpvisserland'*. 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Petty  was  ordered  by  Oliver, 
to  take  a  survey,  and  make  maps  of  the  kingdom  of  lmland> 
for  which  he  had  a  salary  of  365/.  per  annum,  besides  many 
oth^r  advantages  which  enabled  him  to  raise  a  great  estate*. 
And  it  is  said,  however  improbably,  "  That  Cromwell  was 
so  pleased  with  many  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Leviathan,  which  tended  to  justify  and  support  his 
usurpation,  that  the  great  place  of  being  secretary  was 
proffered  to  him*^." 

If  to  these  instances,  we  add  Milton,  Mr.  Marvel,  and 
Mr,  Morland  before  mentioned,  together  with  Nat.  Bacon, 
author  of  the  celebrated  discourses  on  government,  who 
was  one*  of  Cromwell's  inasters  of  requests,  Francis  Oa- 
born,  a  writer  of  good  repute,  who  had  public  employments 
Under  him,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  to  whom  he  allowed 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  industry  and  expences 
iniseveral  public  services;  we  shall  be  convinced  that  he 
was  not  destitute  of  men  of  abilities,  or  negligent  of  em^ 
ploying  them  in  a  manner  honourable  to  themselves,  as  well 
as  advantageous  to  the  nation. 

^  He  fevoured  learning,  and  was  munificent  to  such  as 
excelled  in  science.]  W.e  h^ve  seen  in  the  two  preceding 
notes,  the  care  of  the  protector  to  select  men  capable  of 
transacting  public  business  in   an  honourable  and  useful 


•  Cudworth*s  life  by  Dr.  Birch,  prefixed  to  the  first  toI.  of  the  Tntellectaal 
System,  p.  8.  4to.  Lond.  1743.  *>  Birch's  Life  of  Boyle,  p.  117.  8va. 

Lond,  1744.  *  Wood's  Athenae,  voU  11.  c.  808.  *  Id.c.  646. 
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making  tise  of  the  methods  of  kindness  and 

manner  to  the  community  of  which  he  had  taken  on  him- 
self to  be  the  head.  Most  of  these  were  well  versed  in  the 
sciences,  and  consequently  would  well  enough  have  served 
for  proofs  of  Cromweirs  favour  to  the  learned.  I  shall  add 
however  others,  that  his  regard  to  learning  may  be  put  out 
of  a  possibility  of  doubt.— —Oliver  was  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Oxford,  and  within  a  year  after  his  assuming 
^be  protectorate,  "  at  his  own  charge,  he  bestowed  on  the 
jpublic  library  there,  twenty  five  antient  manuscripts ;  ten 
of  which  were  in  folio,  and  fourteen  in  quarto,  all  in  Greek* 
tecept  two  or  three.  He  moreover  ordered  to  a  private 
divinity  reader  there  (newly  chosen  to  that  place)  an  annuity 
of  One  hundred  pounds  per  annnm^  out  of  the  exchequer, 

for  the  said  reader's  encouragement*.*' When  the  great 

design  was  on  foot  of  publishing  the  Polyglott,  by  Dr. 
Walton,  the  protector  permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported 
duty  free^.  And  it  is  a  fact,  attested  by  his  very  enemies, 
that  he  hindered  the  sale  of  archbishop  Usher's  valuable 
library,  of  prints  and  manuscripts,  to  foreigners,  and  caused 
it  to  be  purchasedy  and  sent  over  to  Dublin,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  bestow  it  on  a  new  college  or  hal],  which  he  bad 
proposed  to  build  and  endow  there  ^  Dr.  Parr  and  Dr. 
Sipith  say,  the  purchase  was  made  by  the  ofBcers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army  in  Ireland,  but  how  this  is  consistent 
with  Parr's  saying  afterwards^  that  "  when  this  library  was 
brought  over  into  Ireland,  the  usurper  and  his  son,  who 
then  commanded  in  chief  there,  would  not  bestow  it  on  the 
college  of  Dublin,"  is  very  hard  to  say.  I  presume  they 
would  not  have  claimed  the;  right  of  bestowing,  if  they  had 
not  acquired  'that  right  by   purchasing.     Dr.  Smith,  sen- 

*  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  223.  p.  37*73.  And  Whitlock,  p.  605.  •  *  To- 
wards the  close  of  Walton's  preface  we  find  the  following  words  i  Primo  au- 
tem  conimemorandi  quorqin  favore  Cbartam  a  Vectigalibus  imoiuneni^  haboi* 
mus,  quod  quinque  ab  bine  annis,  a  Concilio  secretion  primo  concessnm,  postea 
a  Serenissimo  D.  Proteclore  cjasque  Concilio,  operis  promovendi  caus^ 
benigne  confirmatum  et  continuatum  erat,  '  See  Parr*»  Life  of  Usher, 

p.  102. 
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condescension,   in  several  respects,  to  conci- 

sible  of  this,  has  varied  from  his  original^  (for  he  is  little 
more  than  a  translator  of  Parr)  and  attributed  both  purchase^ 
refusal  of  bestowing  on  the  college  of  Dublin,  and  inten- 
tion of  erecting  a  new  building  for  its  reception,  to  the 

officers  and  soldiers  only  *.-' Smith  however  allows  with 

Parr,  that  Cromwell  had  the  merit  of  hindering  the  expor- 
tation of  this  valuable  library  into  foreign  parts ;  and  with 
astonkhmeat  cries  out,  ^^  Quis  autem  crederet  hominem, 
enthusiasm!  furoribus  subind^  correptum,  &  humanioris 
literaturae  osorem,  cavisse,  ne  thesaurus  iste  extra  Angliam^ 
non  sine  summ&  injuria  gentl  inurend^,  exportaretur  f'^ 
His  astonishment  would  have  ceased,  had  he  known  the 
true  character  of  the  protector.— —But  to  go  pn,—— A 
representation  having  been  made  to  the  parliament  of  tht 
commonwealth  of  England,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  sent  up  by  the  high  sheriflF  to  the  par- 
liament)  inter  alia,  that  the  college  and  houses  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  )>eing  thpn  empty  and  in  decay,  might 
be  employed  for  erecting  a  college,  scljool,  or  academy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties,  ivhicb  are  so  fafrfrqm 
the  universities ;  and  that  part  of  the  lands  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  near  the  city,  might  be  set  out  for  pious  uses :  it 
•  was  referred  to  a  committee  to  state  the  business  and  report 
their  opinion.  Tlus  was  in  M^Jy  1^40.  From  this  time 
till  about  seven  years  after,  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  But 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1657,  the  lord  protector,  by  writ  of 
privy  seal,  erected  a  college  at  Durham,  consisting  of  one 
provost  or  master,  two  preachers  or  senior  fellows,  and 
twelve  other  fellows.  "  And  for  the  endowment  of  the  said 
college,  the  cathedral  church  and  church-yard  of  Durham, 
and  the  several  messuages  with  their  appurtenances  there- 
i^nto  belonging. were  granted;  To  these  were  ad(}ed  a  yearly 
rent-charge  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds,  fifteen 

•  Vita  Jacobi  Usserii,  Scriptore  Thoma  Stnitho,  S.  Tbeologiai  Doctore  9t 
Ecclesiai  AcgUcanae  Presbytero,  prefix^  to  Usher*8  Annab,  Geneva.  1723» 
Folio^  p.  55. 
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liate  the  ^'  affections  of  his  enemies  to  his  pet- 
shillings  and  eight-pence,'  and  another  of  five  hnndred 
pounds  issuing  out  of  tlie  manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wick- 
Ham  in  the  said  cotiaty  of  Durham,  as  alst)  one  other  of 
iwn  hundred  eighty-four  pounds,  four  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  issuing  out  of  lands  lately  belonging  to  the  bishop 
or  dean  and  chapter  of  that  diocese.  Besides^all  these  do- 
liatibns,  the  books  printed  and  manuscript  belonging  to  the 
late  bishop,  dean  and  chapter  were  added,  and  a  liberty  of 
purchasing  of  receiving  knds,  not  exceeding  the  yearly 
value  of  six  thousand  pounds*/*  We  may  see  by  this, 
that  Oliver  was  a  friend  to  learning,  and  zealous  to  promote 
it:  but  whetTftr'the  means  in  this  instance  made  use  of, 
i^ete  the  hibst  eligible,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  deter- 
^  ril$ne.*— I  had  fdrgbt  to  add,  that  this;  foundation  of  a  col- 
"  lege  at  Durham  was  opposed  by  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  that  it  was  but  of  a  short  duration. 
For  on  Richard's  resignation,  it  of  (bourse  dropped.— I 
will  mention  but  one  instance  more  of  the  protector's  regard 
aind  encouragement  of  literary  merit.— —Dr.  Seth  Ward, 
who  was  afterward  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Saram  successively, 
standing  candidate,  in  the  yeai- 1657,  for  the  principakhip 
of  Jesus  college  in  Oxford,  lost  it  through  means  of  Cromr 
Well's  pre-engagement  to  another.  But  upon  being  in-  • 
formed  of  the  nrerit  and  learning  of  Ward,  (who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  very  learned  Mr.  John  Greaves  as  astronomy 
professor  in  that  university)  he  received  and  conversed  with 
him  with  great  fi*feedom,  and  enquiring  of  the  valtie  of  the 
principalship,  promised  to  allow  him  the  like  sum  annu- 
ally ^.  This  Dr.  Ward  became  after  the  Restoration  A  tho- 
rough-paced court-bishop,  applying  himself  to  politics,  and 
adhering  to  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  be  owed  his  pre- 
ferments. I  think  he  never  shewed  any  nelum  of  kindn^s 
to  the  friends  of  Cromwell. 
^^  He  made  use  of  the  methods  of  kindness  and  condes- 

•  Peck's  Memoirs'  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  among  the  Collection  of  curious  his- 
torical Pieces,  p.  60.  4to.  Lond.  1740.  *»  Howe's  Life  by  Calamy,  p.  19. 
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son  BXkd  government.    These    were   some   of 

cension  to  his  enemies.]  Here  are  my  authorities.  '*  The 
nobles  and  great  men,"  says  Bates,  '/  (for  with  some  few  of 
them  he  had  an  intimacy)  he  delighted  witH  raillery  and 
jesting,  contended  with  them  in  mimical  gestures,  and  en- 
tertained them  with  merry  collations,  musick,  hunting  and 

hawking." r;  When  he  was  in  the  country,  he  used  once  oi: 

oftener  a  year,  to  giye  the  neighbours  a  buck,   to  be  run^ 
dowa  in  his  p&rk,  and  money  to  buy  wine  to  make  m^vryi 
with*."— —The  following  account,  we  are » told,  was  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  and   was  first  published   by, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hearne,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Chronicon  de 
Dunstable*    "  I  will  relate  a  passage,  that  the  marquis  told 
me  concerning  the  old  marquis  of  Hartfojcd.    A  little  after 
the    death    of  the  }ord  Beauchamp  his   son,  in  the  year 
1656,  (which  was  of  unspeakable  grief  to  him)  the  Protec- 
tor seat  Sir  £dward  Sidenbam   to  him,  to  condole  with  hinx 
for   the  great  loss   he   had  sustained,  and  many  fine  words^ 
and  compliments  besides.    The  marquis  of  Hartford  would 
have  been  glad  Cromwell   had  spared   that  ceremony ;  .but 
however  received  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could;  and  re- 
turned a  suitable  acknowledgment  for   the  samew     Some, 
time  after  this  Cromwell  sent  again  to  invito  the  marquis  to, 
dine  with  him :  which  this  great  and  brave  nobleman  knew 
not  how  to  wave  or  excuse;  considering  it  was  in  Crom:- 
weirs  power  to  ruin   him,  and  all,  his  family.    Therefore, 
sent  him  word  he  would  wait  upon  his  highness^    hi  a  litr 
tie  tipie  after  he  wepft  accordingly,  and  Cromwell  received. 
him  with  open  arms;   and  at  dinner  (^rank  to  him^  and. 
carved  for   him  with  the  greatest   kindness  imaginable* « 
After  dinner,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  inta 
his  drawing-room,  where  (only  they  two  being  alone)  he 
told  the  marquis,  he  had  desired  his  company,  that  he 
might  have  his  advice  what  to  do.    For,"  said  he,  ''lac^, 
not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  business  that  is  upon  me;  I  " 

*  Part  II.  p.  195. 
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g,iKi  his  revenue  scanty  \ — But  his  govern- 

and  lord  Broghill  having  received  this  generous  per- 
mission to  save  his  friend,  went  difectly  to  him,  and 
acquainted  him  with  what  had  passed ;  who  finding  him- 
i^elf  discovered,  instantly  left  London,  and  with  the  first 
opportunity  returned  to  the  king.  Soon  after  Cromwell 
being  informed  that  the  lady  Ormond  was  engaged  in 
several  practices  against  the  government,  and  corresponded 
with  her  husband,  for  the  better  accomplishing  of  them, 
had  resolved  to  use  her  with  great  severity;  atid  told  the 
lord  Broghill  with  a  frown,  the  first  time  he  saw  him.  You 
have  passed  your  word  for  the  quiet  behaviour  of  a  fine 
person :  the  lady  Ormond  is  in  a  conspiracy  with  her  bus- 
band  against  me,  though  at  your  request,  L  permit  her  to 
stay  i^  London,  and  allow  her  SOOO  /.  per  annum.  I  find 
she  is  an  ungrateful  woman,  and  shall  use  her  accordingly. 
Lord  Broghill,  who  saw  the  protector  was  thoroughly 
provoked,  but  knew  that  a  soft  answer  usually  appeased 
Jum,  told  him  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  that  he  was 
sorry  the  lady  Ormond  had  given  his  highness  any  occasion 
to  be  displeased  with  her,  but  humbly  desired  to  know, 
what  ground  he  had  for  suspecting  her  ?  Enough :  (says 
Cromwell)  I  have  letters  under  her  own  hand,  which  were 
taken  out  of  her  cabinet:  and  then  throwing  him  a  letter, 
bid  him  read  it.  He  had  no  sooner  perused  it,  than  he 
assured  the  protector  with  a  smile,  that  what  he  had  read, 
■was  not  the  hand  of  lady  Ormond,  but  of  lady  Isabella 
Thy n,  between  whom  and  the  marquis  of  Ormood,  there 
bad  been  some  intrigues.  Cromwell  hastily  asked  him, 
how  he  could  prove  that  ?  Lord  Broghill  answered  very 
gasilv;  and  shewed  him  some  other  letters  from  the  lady 
Isabella;  of  whom  he  told  two  or  three  stories,  so  pleasant, 
as  made  Cromwell  lose  all  his  resentment  in  a  hearty 
laugh*/' 

^  His  revenue  scanty,]  Whoever  considers  what  Crom- 
well did  at  home  and  abroad;  the  greatness  of  bi»  fleets  aod 
armies;  his  spies  and  intelligencers f  his  ambassadors  and. 
*.BadgeU's  Memoirs  of  the  Boyles,  p.  S9,  BiQg^bia  firitaimica,  p.  8. 899. 1062. 
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ment,  however,  was  far  from  being  free  from 
blame.    His  edict  against  the  episcopal  clergy  ^^ 

envoys,  and  the  state  he  on  some  occasions  assumed;  I  say,! 
whoever  considers  his  government  which  made  so  great  sf 
figure  in  the  ejes  of  Europe,  and  is  still  talked  of  witb 
admiration^  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  England,  Scotland  and.  Ireland,  amounted  ta 
but  1,900,000/.*  His  enemies  moreover  add,  that  whenr 
he  assumed  the  government,  "  The  publick  stock  was  fiv€ 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  the  value  of 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  stores,  and  the  whole 
army  in  advance,  some  four,  and  none  under  two  months^ 
so  that  though  there  might  be  a  debt  of  near  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  tkpon  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  above 
twice  the  value  in  lieu  of  it**.**  Mr.  Cowley  sajrs,  "  He 
found  the  commonwealth  in  a  ready  stock  of  about  ,800,00D 
pounds,  and  left  it  some  two  millions  and  an  half  in  debt*.". 

Allowing  all  this  to  be  true,  Cromwell  must  have  been 

an  excellent  oeconomist.  For  what  prince  almost,  could 
have  done  so  much  on  so  little  f  We  may  be  sure  there 
could  hav)e  been  no  great  waste  of  the  public  treastire  oil 
favourites,  no  needless  parade,  or  expensive  follies,  when 
the  sum  to  be  managed  for  every  purpose  was  so  con- 
tracted. But  the  force  of  oeconomy  is  great;  its  efficacy 
powerful ;  and  he  who  spends  or  gives  when  it  is  proper, 
and  only  when  it  is  so,  may  do  things  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion of  most  ^. 

^'  His  edict  against  the  episcopal  clergy  was  very  cruel.] 
Cromwell  by  nature,  as  I  have  more  than  once  had  an 
opportunity  of  shewing,  was  generous  and  humane,  kind 
and  compassionate;  but  when  he  was  provoked  he  shewed 

*  Protector's  Speech,  April  21,  1657.  ■>  World's  Mistake  in  OliTer 

Cromwell,  p.  S.  ^  Discourse  concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Crom- 

well,  p.  92.  ^  Turning  ta  Thorloe,  I  find  the  following  estimate  of  thv 

charge  of  a  year,  ending  the  first  of  November  1 6^57.  This  estinate  is  something 
beyond  what  1  have  given  from  the  protector's  speech ;  but  as  it  has  the  air  of 
exactness  it  possibly  may  deserve  tke  atteatkm  of  the  public. 

The 
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was  very  crael,  as  it  deprived  them  in  a  good 
measure  of  their  maintenance,    and  of  their 

his  resentment,  and  made  his  enemies  feel  the  weight  of  it. 
With  respect  to  religion  he  was  no  bigot*;  and  yet, 
exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  the  cavaliers,  who  had  so 
foolishly  risen  agaiiist  him  under  WagstaiF,  P^oruddock 
and  Grove  in  the  west,  he  treated  the  clergy  of  that  party 
very  rigorously.  In  a  declaration  bearing  date,  October  4, 
1655,  we  find  the  following  prohibitions.  "  His  highness, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  doth  publish,  declare  and 
order,  that  no  person  or  persons  aforesaid  (whose  estates  had 
been  sequestered  for  delinquency,  or  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  parliament)  do,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  January  1655,  keep  in  their  houses  and  families,  as 
chaplains  or  schoql-masters,  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  any  sequestered  or  ejected  minister,  fellow  of 
any  college,  or  school-master,  nor  permit  any  of  their  chil-^ 
dren  to  be  taught  by  such,  upon  pain  of  being  proceeded 
against  in  such  sort,  as  the  said  orders  do  direct  in  such 
cases.  And  that  no  person  who  hath  been  sequestered  or 
ejected  out  of  any  benefice,  college  or  sphool  for  delin* 

The  charge  at  sea  ^  .  .  .  994,500    0    4 

The  charge  of  the  army  in  the  three  kinsdoms  -  1,133,489     0    0 

llic  government  ...  -  200,000     0    0 

Sum  is        -        2,^26,989    0    4 

/  The  present  Revenue. 

The  assessment  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland        -        1,464,000    4    0 
The  excise  and  customs,  estiinate4at  -  -  900,000    0    0 

The  other  revenue  payable  into  the  receipt,  estimated  at         198,000    0    0 

Sum  is        -        8,362,000    4    0 

N.  B.  Cromwell  bad  only  400,000/.  ftom  his  par- 
liament towards  the  war  with  Spain.  See 
Thurloe,  vol.  IV.  p.  596. 

^^SeenotelO, 
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liberty  of  worshipping  God  according,  as  ap- 

quency  or  soaadal,  shali^  from  and  after  the  fir&t  day  Of 
January,  keep  any  school,  either  public  or  private,  nor 
any  person  who  after  that  time  shall  be  ejected  for  the 
causes  aforesaid. 

'^  And  that  no  person,  who,  for  delinquency  or  scandal, 
faath  been  sequestered  or  ejected,  shall  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  preach  in  any  public  place, 
or  at  any  private  meeting  of  any  other  persons  than  those  of 
his  own  family,  nor  shall  administer  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
supper,  or  marry  any  persons,  or  use  the  book  of  common* 
prayer,  or  the  forms  of  prayer  tlierein  contained,  upon  pain 
that  every  person  so  offending  in  any  of  the  premises,  shall 
be  proceeded  against,  as  by  the  said  orders  is  provided 
and  directed.  And  to  the  end  all  persons  concerned  may 
take  notice  hereof,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  any  of  the  said 
penalties,  his  highness  doth  charge  and  command  all  sheriff 
within  their  respective  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  cause 
this  declaration  to  be  proclaimed  and  published.  Neverthe- 
less his  highness  doth  declare,  that,  towards  such  of  the 
said  persons,  as  have,  since  their  ejection  or  sequestration, 
given,  or  shall  hereafter  give,  a  real  testimony  of  their  god- 
liness and  good  aifection  to  the  present  government,  so 
much  tenderness   shall  be  used,  as  may  consist  with  the 

safety  and  good  of  the  nation*." It  would  be  useless 

to  spend  words  in  exposing  the  cruelty  of  this  declara- 
tion. Pei'secution  is  written  on  the  face  of  it,  nor  is  it 
capable  of  a  vindication.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the 
most  considerable  episco[^al  clergy,  on  the  issuing  forth 
of  this,  decree,  applied  to  archbishop  Usher,  to  use  his 
interest  with  the  protector,  "That  as  he  granted  liberty 
of  conscience  to  almost  all  sorts  of  religions,  so  the  epis- 
copal divines  might  have  the  same  freedom  of  serving  God 
in  their  private  congregations,  (since  they  were  not  per- 
mitted the  public  churches)  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 

*  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  V.  p.  2^9.    M^rcunus  Politicas,  No.  ^55*  p,  577i. 
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-peared  best  to  their  own  uiiderstai^dings.    The 

church  of  England;  and  that '  neither  the  ministers^  nor 
those  that  frequented  that  service,  might  be  anj  more 
hindered  or  disturbed  by  his  soldiers.  So  according  to 
their  desires,"  continues  Dr.  Parr,  "  he  went  and  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  with  Cromwell,  for  the  taking  off  this 
restraint,  which  was  at  last  promised,  (though  witb  some 
difficulty)  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they 
meddled  not  with  any  matters  relating  to  his  government: 
but  when  the  lord  primate  went  to  him  a  second  time,  to 
get  this  promise  ratified,  and  put  into  writing,- Crom- 
well answered  him  to  this  effect,  that  he  had  since  better 
considered  it,  having  advised  with  his  council  about  it, 
and  that  they  thought  it  not  safe  foi*  him  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience  to  those  sort  of  men,  who  are  restless  and  im- 
placable enemies  to  him  and  his  government ;  and  so  took 
his  leave  of  him,  though  with  good  words,  and  outward 
civility  :  the  lord  primate  seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  it 
any  farther,  said  little  more  to  him,  biit  returned  to  his 
lodgings  very  much  troubled,  and  concerned  that  his  en- 
deavours had  met  with  no  better  success;  when  be  was  in 
liis  chamber,  he  said  to  some  of  his  relations  and  myself, 
that  came  to  see  him.  This  false  man  hath  broken  his 
^ord  with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform  what  he  promised; 
well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness, 
for  he  will  not  continue  long;  the  king  will  return;  though 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  you  may:  the  government  both  in 
church  and"  state  is  in  confusion,  the  papists  are  advancing 
their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will  hardly 
be  prevented*."  This  truly  venerable  primate  had  reason 
to  be  out  of  humour.  For  whatever  might  have  been  the 
practices  of  many  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  it  is  certain  there 
were  amongst  them  wise,  pious,  learned,  and  peaceable 
men,  who  merited  a  very  different  treatment  from  this 
which  was  given  them  by  Oliver.    Kot  to  take  notice  that  it 

•  life  of  Usher,  p^  75b 
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cavaliers  had  hard  measure  from  him*^,  as  they 

is  a  very  barbarous  thing  to  prohibit  men  the  use  of  tho^e 
forms  of  address  to  the  Deity,  which  they  imagine  are  most 

honourable  and  acceptable  to  him. However,  injustice 

to  the  protector,  it  must  be  said,  that  notwithstanding  this. 
declaration,  he  winked  at,  or  permitted  some  worthy  epis- 
copalians to  officiate  in  the  public  places  of  worship,  nor 
do  we  find  that  they  suffered  any  inconveniences  on  accoutit 
of  it.  The  books  referred  to  in  the  margin  will  be  deemed 
full  authority  by  those  acquainted  with  the  character  6{ 
their  authors^.  So  that  some  tenderness  was  used  towards 
i^ueh  as  were  not  of  obnoxious  characters,  though  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  many  innocent  and  worthy  men  must  have 
received  very  hard  measure. 

^  The  cavaliers  had  hard  measure  .from  him,  being 
subjected  to  heavy  taxes,  &c.]  Cromwell,  though  an  enemy, 
had  shewn  favour  to  the  cavaliers  in  a  variety  of  instanceis, 
and  zealously  promoted  the  act  of  oblivion  whereby  they 
obtaioed  many  solid  advantages.  But  they  could  not  be 
quiet.  They  were  continually  plotting  how  to  bring  in  the 
young  king,  and  restore  him  to  what  they  called  his  right. 
For  in  the  eyes  of  these  men  nations  and  kingdoms  were  - 
patrimonial  estates,  and  as  such  were  to  pass  from  father  to 
SOD,  without  asking  the  consent  of  those  who  constituted 
tbem.-^ — What  made  them  more  forward  was  the  discon- 
tent which  had  arisen  among  their  adversaries,  on  Croni- 
well's  seizing  the  government,  and  Exercising  the  supreme 
rule.  For  many  zealous  rej^ublicans  now  turned  against 
him,  and  even  joined  with  their  sworn  foes,  to  complete  his 
destruction.  So  blind  is  revenge !  Among  these  were  Over- 
ton and  Wildman,  men  of  parts  and  interest  in  the  army*. 
But  nothing  was  concealed  from  the  eye  of  Cromwell.  He 
seized  many  of  the  conspirators,  and  disappointed  their  in-  - 
tended    insurrections.      Grove  and   Penrudduck   appeared 

»  See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  23,  24,  26,  69.  fol.  Lond. 
1714.    Kelson's  life  of  Bishop  Bull,  p.  29,  47,  8va  X/)nd,  1713,  .  »>  See 

note  72. 
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were  withoiit  exception,  almost,  rendered  subject 

however  in  llie  west^  and  with  a  small  bodj  of  men^  carried 
off  the  judges  on  the  circuit  at  Salisbury ;  but  being  pur- 
sued, were  taken,  and  executed  at  Exeter.    Had  Cromwell 

.  stopt  here,  had  he  only  punished  such  as  had  appeared  in 
arms,  or  truly  engaged  in  the  plot  against  him,  there  had 
been  ao  blame.  Men  who  will  venture  on  such  exploits, 
must  take  the  consequences ;  nor  is  a  government  to  be 
blamed  for  making  them  exanxples.  But  provoked,  Crom- 
V^-ell  went  much  farther.  He  punished  the  whole. body  of 
cavaliers,  and  made  little  distinction  between  them.  An 
order  was  made  that  "  all  those  who  had  ever  borne  arms 
for  the  king,  or  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the  royal  party, 
should  be  decimated,  that  is^  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that 
estate  which  they  had  left,  to  support  the  charge  which  the 
commonwealth  was  put  to,  by  the  unquietness  of  their  tem- 
pers and  the  just  cause  of  jealousy  which  they  had  adminis- 
tered."  By  another  declaration,  "  they  were  rendered 

incapable  to  be  elected,  or  give  their  vote  in  the  election  of 

.  any  person  or  persons  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  go- 
vernment, within  the  commonwealth:- or  tp  hold  or  execute 
by  themselves  or  deputies,  any  such  office  or  place  till  his 
highnesses  command  was  farther  known*.'*  And  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  quality  were  clapped  up  in  prison, 
against  whom  little  more  was  to  be  alledged  than  that  they 
had  been  of  the  royaJ  party.  This  treatment  could  not  but 
be  deemed  by  many,  haid,  and  unjust.  But  Cromwell  and 
his  council  undertook  to  vindicate  it,  in  a  declaration,. pub- 
lished October  31, 1655,  wherein,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
events  of  the  late  war ;  the  punctual  performance  of  the  arti- 
cles granted  to  the  cavaliers;  and  the  act  of  grace  and  obli- 
vion granted  to  them,  in  order  to  heal  and  cement,  and  take 
away  all  seeds  of  difference  and  separation :  I  say,  after 
taking  notice  of  these  things,  the  declaration  goes  on  to 
observe,  "  That  there  can  be  no  other  construction  made  of 

•See  GarcndoD,  vol.  VI.  p.  510^    Mercurius  Politicus,  Nb.  276.  p.  56Z9, 
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to  heavy  taxes  and  other  inconveniences,  upo& 

like  .aetEngs  of  that  party,  to  the  dLstarbanee  of  the  publidc 
|l««cey  £md  to  the  subversion  of  the  government,  but  that 
thej  wt  im{dacable  in  their  malice  and  revenge,  and  never 
to  be  drawn  from  their  adhering  to  that  cursed  interest, 
vbieb  hath  been  the  shedding  of  bo  much  innocent  blood, 
a«l  almost  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  these  lands.**- — 
As  to  the  act  of  oblivion;  again^  which  these  proceed- 
ings were  deeme*  contrary,  it  was  answered^' — -"  That 
&e  parliament,  by  that  act,  intended  not  only  an  obl>- 
vhttof  the  otfcnbes  of  the  party,  [the  cavaliersj  but  ths^t 
thi»  kinrdnesB  should-  be  aiiswered  with  obedience  on  their 
port,  and  prodiiiee  a  real  chaorge  in  theit  principles  and  int^ 
rest,  ds  to  the  common  cause  this  great  contest  had  been 
about,  fair  otherwise  this  act  cannot  be  considered  as  obliga- 
tory to  those .  who  gave  it:  and  in*  this  case  forbearance 
from  outward  action  will  not  avail,  tointitle  to  the  benefit  of 
the  pafdwi,  if  yet  there)  be  malice*  and  revenge  in  the  heart, 
and  such  a./leaning  and  adhering!  to  the  old  interest,  that 
imthing  is  wanting  in  the  discovery  thereof,  but  a  fitting 
opportunity;  for  a&  such  nhen  cannot,  in  justice  and  inge- 
nnity,  claim  the  benefit  of  an  act  of  favoiitfromthesupream 
Biagktmtie,  tO'  whom  they  themselves  be  enemies,  so  neither 
is  that  itiagistraHe  bound  in  justice  before  God  or  men  to 
gi^e  it  to  thetn>  if  he  hath  reason  to  believe  from  the  course  , 
of  their  copvet^atiohs-  that  they  are  sucb,  and  that  their 
iatentions  towards  the  government,  under  which  they  live, 
are  the  same  as  when  they  were  in  open  arms  against  it,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  carry  himself  towards  them,  as  if  no  such  act 
had  beens,  Nay,  he  may  proceed  against  them  with  greater 
aei^rity^,  uiasmuch  as  he  hath  used  the  last  means  to  reclaim 
them  without  fruit,  and  knows  by  experience,  that  nothing 
bat  the  sword  will  reslorain  them  from  blood  and  violence. 
TheQ'if  this  be  the  case  between  us  and  the  late  king's  party, 
to  wit,  that  they  have  notoriously  manifested  it  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men,  that  they  do  not  only  retain  their 'old 
principles  and  still  adhere  to  their  former  interest^  in  direct 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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account  of  the  rashness  and  imprad^ce  of 

oppQsitioh  to  the  governmeat  established,  but  have  been  all 
along  hatcfaiog  new  disturbances^  and  endeavouring  as  wdl 
by  secret  and  bloody  assassinations,  as  by  open  force  to 
introduce  the  one,  and  ov^throw  and  subvert  the  other;  it 
will  not  be  thought  strange  upon  any  account  whatsoever, 
that  we  did  lately  secure  so  many  of  the  men  of  that  interest, 
although  they  were  not  visibly  in  arms  upon  the  late  insur- 
rection; nor  that  we  have  laid  a  burden  upon  some  of  their 
estates,  beyood  what  is  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
towards  the  defraying  of  that  charge  which  they  are  the 
occasion  of,  with  some  other  things  which  we  have  found 
necessary  in  this  time  of  danger  to  direct  concerning  them, 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  th«  whole  V  After  this  follows 
a  clear  and  distinct  narrative  of  the  plot,  supported  by  such 
evidence  as  appeared  to  the  government  convincing. 
But  what  was  all  this  to  the  innocent  ?- — Yes,  proceeds  the 
declaration,  '^  Admit  that  some  of  that  party  were  as  inno- 
cent, as  they  would  now  have  it  believed  they  were,  enough 
hath  been  done  by  their  fellows  in  a  common  cause  (which 
hardly  any  of  them  know  how  to  disown,  which  they  love, 
and  of  which  they  glory)  to  draw  the  whole  party  under  a 
just  suspicion,  and  the  consequences*  thereof;  all  that  are 
peaceably  minded  in  the  nation  are  ready  to  say,  these  are 
the  men  of  whom  we  go  in  danger,  and  certainly  it  is  both 
just  and  necessary,  that  all  those  of  whom  the  people  have 
reason  to  be  afraid  (not  only  as  their  profest  enemies,  but  also 
numerous)  should  pay  for  securing  the  state  against  that 
danger  which  they  are  the  authors  of**/*——"  That  cha- 
racter of  difference  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  people, 
which  is  now  put  upon  them,  is  occasioned  by  themsdves, 
not  by  us;  there  is  nothing  they  have  more  industriously 
laboured  in  than  this,  to  keep  themselves  separated^  and 
distinguished  from  the  well-affected  of  this  nation :  to  which 

*  Declaration,  p.  Id.  4ta  Printed  at  London,  by  Heniy  HiHs  and  John  Field. 
Pnnterf  to  his  Higbncsi  the  Lord  Protector,  1655.  ^  Id.  p.  36. 
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some  of  ^&i  party.    Nor  must  it  bQ  forgotten 

end  tibey  hare  kept  their  ooiiTersatioa  apart^  as  if  tb«f 
would  avoid  the  very  hc^aniags  of  udioq,  have  bred  and 
edacated  their  children  by  tiie  sequestred  and  ejected  clergy, 
and  very  much  confined  their  marriages  and  dliancee  within 
their  own  party,  as  if  they  meant  to  entail  theiSrquarrel»  and 
prevent  the  means  to  reconcite  posterity ;  which,  with  tha 
great  ^ains  they  take  upon  all  occasions  to  lessen,  and  sup* 
press  the  esteem  and  honour  of  the  English  nation,  in  all 
their  actions  and  undertakings  abroad,  striving  withal  to 
make  other  nations  distinguish  their  interest  from  it,  gives 
us  ground  to  judge  that  they  have  separated  themselvea 
from  the  body  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore  we  leave  it  to  aU 
mankind  to  judge,  whether  we  ought  not  to  be  timely  jealous 
of  that  separation,  and  to  proceed  so  against  them,  as  they 
may  be  at  the  charge  of  those  remedies  which  are  required 
against  the  dangers  they  have  bred*/'  Such  are  the 
principles  on  which  this  rigour  was  justified!  Principles 
unjust  and  tyrannous,  and  fit  to  support  the  most  arbi- 
trary and  destructive  measures!  And  accordingly  they 
have  been  made  use  of  by  L'Estrange  professedly,  to  insti* 
gate  the  magistrate  to  crush  the  party  that  opposed  him. 

-"  That  which  is  sawce  to  a  goose,'*  says  he,  "  is  sawce 

to  a  gander.  They  that  thought  this  proceeding  lawful  and 
reasonable,  from  Cromwell  to  the  cavaliers,  will  certainly 
never  think  it  bard  in  return,  from  a  rightful  prince  to  a 
band  of  traytors  ^/'  It  were  to  have  been  wished,  some 
have  thought,  that  no  such  principles  had  been  acted  on  in 
a  much  more  modem  period,  by  men  who  professed  and 
gloried,  in  words  at  least,  in  asserting  the  cause  of  liberty'* 
It  is  said  this  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  lord  com- 
missioner Fiennes,  once  governor  of  Bristol,  for  the  sursei^' 
der  of  whpch  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court-martial^ 
but  pardoned  by  the  kindness  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  tbea 

* Decimration,  kc  p. 3S.  ^Obwrvfttor,  No.  367.  * 8m  tlM 

])«batn  on  laying  mi  extnordiwury  Tu  00  the  Bttstet  of  tbe  Pspiitiy  b  T^ 
FsiliMMiitarx  DtbatM,  vol.  VIU.  p.  885.  Sto.  Load.  1741. 
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h^e  tomeRtioti^his  institutioi^  of  ma^r^-geBe** 

Ictfd  general  for  the  parKameot..  Lord  Claimdba  (cHs  ««, 
'^That  when  this  declaration  waft  sent  to  Cologne,  the  king 
oeta^ed  an  answer  to  be  made  to  it  upon  the  grounds  that 
y^re  laid  down  in  4t ;  and  as  if  it  Was  made  by  one  who  had 
been  always  df  the  parliament  side,  andwho  was  well  pleased 
to  see  the  cavaluei^  reduced  to  that  extremity;  but  with 
such  reflections  upon  the  tyranny  that  was  exevoised  OTer 
the  kingdom^  and  upon  the  foulness  of  the  hreaeh  of  trust 
llie  protector  was  guilty  of^  that  it  obliged  all  the  nation  to 
kiok  upon  him  as  a  detestable  enemy,  who  was  to  be  remov- 
ed by  any  way  that  offered  itself*."     The  writer  of  this,  it 
deem*,  was  bis  lordship  bknself,  who  has  also  assumed  the 
itaerit,  such  as  it  is,  of  most  of  the  answers  to  the  parlia- 
ment's declarations  before  the  war,  which  have  been  gene- 
rally given  to  Charles  himsdf^    The  "letter  fronr^a  true 
and  lawful  member  of  parliament,  and  one  faithfully  engaged 
with  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end/'  I  believe 
rs  the  answer  intended ;  it  exactly  suiting  the  description 
given  by  his  lordship,  and  should  therefore  be  added  to  the 
Hst  of  his  writings.    Sir  Peter  Pett,  I  know,  in  his  "  Future 
happy  state  of  England,"  :says  it  was  attributed  to  lord 
Holies ;  though  I  cannot  find  it  mentioned  by  any  writer 
aaiohg  his  works.    I  will  conclude  this  note  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  answer  to  this  declaration  contained  in  the  above 
letter,  that  it  may  appear  how  deeply  Cromwell's  proceeding 
Uras  resented  by  the  royal  party.    "  You  have,",  says,  the 
writer,  ^  cancelled  all  obligations  of  trust,  and  taken  away  all 
possible  confidence  iirom  all  men  that  they  can  ever  enjoy 
any  thing  that  they  can  call  their  own  during  this  govern- 
ment ;  and  having  so  little  pleasure  left  them  in  life,  they 
will  prefer  the  losing  it  in  some  noUe  attempt  to  .free  their 
country  and  themselves  from  the  bondage  and  servitude 
they  live  under^  to  the  dying  ignobly  in .  souie  loathsome 
.>    .     1 

»    «Cla(eMl<m,>oI>  VI.  p.  578.  i>Cl«reo4QB'A  Iife«  vol  I.  p.363«  4r 
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rate%  w^o  in.  a  vfudety-of  iastanqcs  forded  it 

prison,  when  you  please-to  be  jiffaid  of  themfc— i*-»*^WHen 
the  despair  joo  hatve  pai  them  iuio  shall. m^e  th^m  conl^i- 
i&y  that  aa  the  misery,  caladii ty,  servitude  a(^d  iniaoiy  uiiHer 
which  the  three  kingdoms  suffer,  proceed  entirely  flom  yoiij 
so,  th&t  th^  will  be  deterdiined  by  jToa..  That  the;  gpon^al 
hatred  and  detestation  of  you  k  such,  that  it-is  very  p^obabM 
that  those  noble  patriots^  whote  8pirit«  sfaajll  be  ndtedlto 
destroy  you,  shall  not  only  jreiip  unutterable  honour  irooi  it, 
but  find  safety  in  it,  either  from  the  cotifuaicm  that  nitttl 
instantly  attend,  or  from  the  abhorrin^^  your  memiofM  to 
those  that  shall  survive  you.  If  they  shall  perish  in  or  nipoft 
jdieir  attempt,  what  a  glorious  fame  will  -th^y  leave-  heUnd 
them?  What  a  sweet  odour  will  their  mem^ories  haveSMth 
the  present  and  succeeding  ages?  Statues  will  be  eceitted 
to  them,  and  their  nances  recorded  in  th6se  roles,  .wfiieh 
have  preserved  the  Bruti,  the  Horatii,  the  Fabii,  and  all  those 
who  have  died  but  of  debt  to  their  country,  by  having  paM 
the  utmost  that  they  owed  it;  their  merits  will  be  remem- 
bered, as  those  of  the  prinlitive  martyrS)  and  their  children 
aad  kindred  will  be  always  looked  uipon  as  the  descendants 
from  the  liberators,  of  their  country,  and  esteemed  accord 
ingly ;  their  fate  will  be  Kke  his  in  the  son  of  Sirach,  If  lie 
die,  he  shaU  leave  a  greatarname  than  a  thousand :  and  if  hb 
live,  he  shall  increase  it  V  .:.,./ 

^'  Major-generals  who  lorded  it  over,  and  oppressed  thie 
country.]  At  the  same  time  that  Cromwell  had  determined 
to  decimate  the .  caValiers,  he  projected  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  several  districts,  over  which  he  placed  v^ceh 
of  trust  aud  confidence,  who  were  to  inspect  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabttaots,  and  treat  them  according  to  orders 
reiceived  from  the  protector.  The  number  of  these  men 
were  eleven,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  major-generals, 
who  presided  over  the  counties  of  England,  in  the  manner 
fallov?iiig.  ^ 

»  *'  Letter  h(m  a  truewid  Uwfol  Menter  of  ParlianMiit,  p.  6^  61b 
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OTer  and  impressed  the  country .~-«— But  Hbere 

Kent  and  Surry^  colonel  Kblssy. 

Sussex^  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  colonel  Ooyrs. 

Gloucester,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Comwdl, 
general  Disboeowb. 

Qxoo,  Bucks,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  isle  of  Ely,  Essex, 
Norfolk,  Saffolk,  lord  de{Hity  Plxktwood. 

London,  major-general  Skippon* 

LittGOln,  Nottingham,  Deri>y,  Warwick,  Leicester,  com^ 
aunary-general  WhalIiEy. 

Northampton^   Bedford,    Rutland,    Hnntington,   major 

BOTLBB* 

Worcester^  Hereford,  Salop,  North  Wales,  colonel  Bbbbt. 

Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  colonel  Wobslbt. 

Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  North- 
umberland, lord  Lambebt. 

Westminster,  Middlesex,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
colonel  Barkstbad*. 

« 

The  commissioil  given  to  Disborowe  is  preserved  in 
Tliurloe's  collections.  As  it  may  be  acbeptable  to  some 
leaders,  I  will  here  insert  it.——*'  Oliver  lord  protector  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  our  right  trusty  and 
well  beloved  major-general  John  Disbrowe,  greeting.  We 
reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  fidelity,  dis- 
cretion, courage,  experience,  and  conduct  in  military  afftiirs, 
do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  you  the  said  major-general 
Disbrowe  to  be  major-'general  of  all  the  militia  forces 
raised  and  to  be  raised  within  the  counties  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  Somersett,  Dorsett,  Wilts  and  Gloucester ;  which 
said  forces  you  are  by  virtue  of  this  commission  to  receive 
into  your  charge  as  major-general,  and  the  same  to  train 
and  exercise  in  arms^  and  to  command,  lead,  and  conduct 
for  the  service  of  us  and  the  commonwealth,  keeping  them 

•  Mereurias  Mttkus,  No.  SSI.  p.  571 K    Thnrtoe,  toL  IT.  p.  ItV. 
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was  yet  fiirthar  reason  to   complain. He 

ia  good  order  and  discipline.  And  all  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  said  forces  are  hereby  required  to  obey  yoo  as  their 
miyor*-general  for  the  said  service.  And  you  are  to  observe 
and  follow  snch  directions  as  you  shall  from  time  to  time 
reodve  from  oorself.  Given  at  Whitehall  the  2Bth  day  of 
May,  1655.    Signed  Oliver  P/'' 

Part  of  the  instructions  to  the  majop^enerals  were,  ^'  To 
endeavour  to  suppress  all  tumults,  insurrections,  rebellion 
or  other  unlawful  assemblies  which  shall  be  in  the  said 
counties;  to  disarm  all  papists,  and  such  as  have  been  in 
armsjigainst  the  parliament,  and  all  others  who  are  danger* 
ous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation ;  to  apprehend  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  prosecute  them  according  to  kw ;  to  have  a 
strict  eye  upon  the  conversation  and  carriage  of  all  dis- 
affected persons  within  the  several  counties ;  to  permit  no 
horse-races,  cock-fightings,  bear  or  stage  plays ;  to  compel 
the  idle  to  labour,  and  provide  emplpyment .  and  main* 
tenance  for  the  poor  and  impotent.  To  these  were  added 
orders  to  eocoorage  godliness  and  virtue  in  their  constant 
carriagfe  and  conversation,  and.  to  discourage  their  contra- 
ries; as  well  as  to  take  an  exact  account  of  what  proceedings 
had  been  upon  the  ordinance  for  ejecting  of  ignorant,  in^ 
sufficient  and  scandalous  ministers  and  schoolmasters  ^ 
Moreover,  all  persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  par- 
liament, or  that  lived,  dissolutely,  or  without  a  calling,  or 
at  a  high  rate,  having  no  visible  estate  answerable  there- 
imto,  were  to  give  bond  with  two  sureties  in  such  sums  as 
the  major-g0nerals  should  think  fit  (with' respect  to  their 
qualities)  for  their  own  peaceable  demeanor ;  for  revealing 
any  plots>.  or  conspiracies  that  came  to  their  knowledge; 
and  for  their  personally  appearing  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  miyor*geaeml  or  his  deputy  should  appoint,  and  as 
often  as  ^ey  should  direct;  and  also  that  they  should  not 
ohange  their  places  of  abode  without  giving  notice,  and 

*  Thnrloe,  ^.  IIL  p.  4S6.  ^  Mcrcuritis  Fdtitlcui,  No.  S89.  p.  585]. 
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made  use  of  packed  juries  on  some  occasiofis, 

declaring  to  the  major-general  or  his  deputy  the  place  to 
vhich  they  were  aiiout  to  renaoye*.*^  It  ia  very  evident 
from  these  instructions  that  the  major-generab  had  the 
country  very  much  in  their  power :  and  it  appears  that  they 
made  use  of  it  in  the  manner  which  the  protector  intended. 
The  cavaliers  were  forced  to  dance  atteodafice ;  to  submit  to 
decimations ;  to  have  their  houses  searched,  and  th^r  per- 
sons imprisoned.  But  nothing  can  convey  so  good  an  idea 
of  their  actions  as  their  own  accounts,  which  are  to  be  found 

in  Thurloe's  papers,  on6  or  two  of  which  I  will  insert. 

Major-general  Worsley  in  a  letter  to  secretary  Tharioe,  dated 

Stafford,  December  8,  1655,  writes  as  follows:- ^^  Yester* 

day  we  had  a  meeting  at  this  town ;  and  I  have  made  a  good 
progress  in  our  business.  We  have  assessed  divers,  and  the 
rest  must  expect  it  with  all  speed,  I  doubt  not  but  before  the 
fiveand  twentytb  of  this  inatant.  I  hope  we  shall  pay  our 
county  troope  out  of  what  we  have  done  already^'  and  pro- 
vide you  a  considerable  sum  for  other  uses.  We  have  sent 
out  warrants  to  give  notice  to  the  whole  county,  and  our 
day  of  meeting,  when  we  shall  sit  upon  the  ordinance  for 
ejecting  of  scandalous  ministers.  We  bare  disarmed  die 
disaffected  in  this  county.  Wee  phall  now  fall  of  snapping 
some  of  our  old  blades,  that  will  not  let  us  be  quiet.  There 
is  so  few  in  that  ordinance  for  scandal,  that  they  have  much 
a4oe  both  here  and  in  other  countries  to  get  a  eoram.  I 
commend  that  to  you  from  the  commissioners  upon  their 
desire ;  and,  alsoe  in  their  name  to  believe,  that  what  is  in 
their  power  shall  not  be  wanting  t0  effect  what  they  have 
received  from  his  highness  and  cottncil.*-**^-^P.  S.  Wee 
understand  that  Mr.  Halsoe  is  taken  at  London :  if  soe^  be 
may,'  I  believe,  discover  divers  of  our  Lancashire  dsoA. 
Cheshire  gentlemen.  Wee  have  found  an  estate  of  Penridock, 
that  was  executed,  and  have  ordered  ittobeseqnesterod; 
for  I  have  taken  orders  for  the  takeing  of  security  for  ^ 

*  Meicittius  Poliftkiis,  Na  288.  p.  58S9;  * 
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difia^dted  penions  in  that  counftry.  I  h<^e  shortly  to  give 
you  a  good  account  of  the  rest  of  the  countyes*.'* — Dis* 
browe^  another  of  these  gentlemen^  vfrrites  as  follows  to  the 
ptotector^  in  a  letter,  dated  Sarum,  Dec*  18,  1655. — "  I 
have  received  your  letter,  in  reference  to  the  lord  Seymour, 
and  have  perused  his  to  your  highness  ;  wherein  I  find  no 
XDore  than  any  cavalier  in  the  west  of  England  shall  pretend 
for  himself.  I  must  confess  I  should  .be  glad  of  a  real 
change ;  but  I  humbly  conceive,  without  some  publicque 
declaration  to  the  world  by  him  of  the  alteration  of  his 
spirit  and  principles,  and  of  his  real  engagement  to  the 
present  government,  it  wUl  but  open  a  door,  and  give 
occasion  to  the  eqemy  to  cry  out  of  our  partiality ;  especially 
if*  favour  and  respect  shall  be  shewn  to  him,  and  denied  to 
others,  that  will  doe  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  he  hath 
done.  If  his  spirit  be  such  as  he  can  cordially  close  with 
the  people  of  God>  (aacapt.  Burgess  seems  to  hold  forth) 
he  will  not  be  ashauaed  to  disown  ttett  interest,  wherein  he 
formerly  engaged ;  and  for  satisfiaction  of  friends  manifest 
his  integrity  to  the  publick.  However,  for  the  present, 
the  commissioners  understanding  your  highnesses  pleasure, 
seem  willing  to  let  him  alone,  untill  they  be  ascertained, 
whether  there  be  any  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  former 
practices.  Yesterday  we  proceeded  upon  taxing  7  or  8  of 
this  county,  amongst  whom  wqs  sir  James  Thynn,  who  was 
at  the  first  a  liHle  averse,  and  did  plead  as  much  innocency 
as  my  lord  Seymour  hath  done;  but,  at  last,  having  no 
refuge,  was  constrained  to  comply ;  and  I  think  of  those  8, 
which  we  have  already  dealt  withal,  the  sum  will  amount 
to  iS  or  700/.  per  annum.  There  are  four  moi«  to  appear 
this  morning ;  smd  then  I  intend  for  Blandford  46  att^d 
the  Dorsetshire  gentlemen,  and  so  to  M arlborou^,  wheve 
there  are  90  mwe  to  be  summoned.  In  my  last,  I  gave 
Mr.  Secretary  a  list  of  some  names  for-  Cornwall,  Oevtm, 
Somerset  and  Dorsetl,  to  be  sfheriffs';  and  have  presented 
your  highness  with  3  for  Wills,  the  two  former  being  of  the 

*  Thnrloe,  td.  IV*  fk  30a 
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last  parliament,  and  signing  the  lecognitton.    For  GJou«^ 
cester  I  mast  crave  leave  till  I  come  upon  the  place*." 
But  fining  the  cavaliers  was  not  the  sole  business  of  the 
i^^joi'-gci^^i^l)^-'  other  employment  they  had,  as  we  find  in 
another  letter  from  Disbrowe  to  the  protector,  dated  Wells, 

Jan.  7,  1655. **  I  had  not  tyme  by  my  last  to  give  your 

highness  an  account  of  all  my  proceeds,  therefore  shall  Udce 
the  boldness  at  present  to  acquaint  your  highnesse,  that 
at  Bristol  intimation  was  given  me  by  some  honest  people, 
that  sundry  of  the  aldermen  and  justices  were  enemies  to 
the  publiqne  interest,  retayninge  their  old  malignant 
principles,  discounteoancinge  the  godly,  and  uph<dding 
the  loose  and  prophane  which  indeed  i»a  disease  predomi- 
natinge  in  most  corporations.  Now  I  judged  it  my  duty  4o 
declare  against  such,  wheresoever  I  find  them,  but  resolved 
to  do  it  with  as  little  noyse  as  I  could ;  and  in  order  there* 
unto  I  made  my  repair  to  Mr.  Mayor,  and  acquainted  him, 
that  such  of  his  bretherene  I  understood  were  soe  and  soe ; 
and  desired  him  from  me  to  advise  them  tacitly  to  resigne, 
otherwise  I  should  be  necessitated  to  make  them  publique 
examples.  Whereupon  Mr.  Mayor  engaged  to  deale  faith- 
fully with  them,  and,  as  I  understand,  they  have  taken  my 
advice,  which  will  make  way  for  honester  men.  There  were 
also  articles  of  delinquency  proved  against  nine  of  the  mi^is* 
trates  of  Tewksbury,  and  particularly  against  Hill  tb^ 
towne  clarke :  I  have  also  dismissed'  them,  and  four  of  the 
common  councell  of  Gloucester,  for  adheringe  to  the  Scotto 

king's  interest  ^." One  instance  more  of  the  behaviour  of 

these  major-generals  will  give  the  reader  a  telerable  good 
view  of  them.    It  is  contained  in  a  letter  firom  major-general 

Haynes  to  Thurloe,  dated  Bury,  August  15,  1655. '*  I 

am  going  into  Norfblke  to  morrow,  where  we  shall  make 
the  most  use  of  it ;  [a  letter  firom  his  highness]  and  I  hope 
it  will  quicken  them  in  their  endeavours  up<m  the  election- 
day  at  hand,  in  which  they  have  been  muoh  discouraged  by 
the  potencie  of  the  adverse  party.    Yett  all  the  strength  can 

*  nsrloe,  vol.  re.  !».  994^  i>  Id.  p^  396  ud  63t. 
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and  displaced  judgen  f<Mr  rt€using  to  follow  ^'  his 

be  gott  H  eodeavoured  to  crowde  in  my  lord-deputy  [Fleet* 
wood]  aiBongst  tbem,  that  the  honest  people  may  have  some 
one  in  parliament  to  address  themselves  to.  I  am  doing 
my  most  to  avoid  the  election  <^  John  Hubbert  of  Norwicbi 
and  Mr.  Ph.  Woodhouse  against  whom  you  have  some* 
thing  already  by  yon  from  major  Harvy,  which  it*s  hoped, 

if  they  should  carry  it  here^  will  not  pass  with  you  V -^ 

These  proceedings  of  the  major-generals^  founded  on  no 
law,  but  the  will  of  the  protector,  rendered  them  generally 
odious,  and  raised  a  mighty  clamour  against  them  in  the 
kii^;dom.  A  parliuiient  being  called  they  were  spdcen 
against,  even  by  court  dependants,  and  soon  afterwards 
abolbhed  by  Cromwell,  as  unacceptable  and  burthensome 
to  the  people.  From  henceforth  we  read  of  no  more  deci* 
matioas. 

^  He  packed  juries  on  occasion,  and  displaced  judges 
for  refssing  to  follow  his  directions.]  Here  are  my  proofs. 
' '  ""  When  judge  Hale  was  on  a  circuit,  he  understood 
that  the  protector  bad  ordered  a  jury  to  be  returned  for  a 
tryal  in  which  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  concerned :  upon 
this  information  he  examined  the  sheriff  about  it,  who  knew 
nothing  of  it;  for  he  said  be  referred  all  such  things  to  the 
under-sheriff,  and  having  nextasked  the  under-sheriff  con- 
cerning it,  he  found  the  jury  had  been  returned  by  ordet 
from  Cromwell;  upon  which  he  shewed  the  statute  that  all 
juries  ought- to  be  returned  by  the  sheriff  or  his  lawful 
officer;  and  this  not  being  done  according  to  law,  hedia* 
missed  the  jury,  and  would  not  try  the  cause :  upon  which 
the  protector  was  highly  displeased  with  him,  and  at  his 
return  from  the  circuit,  he  told  him  in  anger,  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  a  judge,  to  which  all  the  answer  he  made  wss, 
That  it  was  very  true  V 

That  this  may  be  true  is  rendered  very  probable  by  letters 
to  Iburloe^  part  of  which  I  will  here  transcribe.    The  first 

•Thurioe,  vol.  V.  p.au.  *  Msl^s  Vih,9^  «- 
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directions, He  committed  men  illegaily  to 

is  from  Mr.  Dove,  high-sheriff  of  Wilts,  dated  Samm, 
March  29,  1655,  relating  to  the  intended  trials  fi&r  yebel- 

Kon  against  the  protector. "  I  understand  a  commission 

of  Oyer  and  Terminer  n  issued  out  for  tryall  cf  the  reheh 
in  the  west ;  and  ther  is  a  mistrust  of  my  under-sherlffe. 
Sir,  I  resolve,  that  noe  one  man  shall  be  xetttrned  in  the  one 
or  other  juries,  but  such  as  may  be  confided  in,  and  of  the 
honest  well  affected  party  to  his  highness,  and  the  present 
government.  Yf  there  be  but  enough  to  be  found  of  them 
through  the  whole  county  (which  I  hope  there  is)  it  is  and 
will  be  my  greatest  care  for  that  business  to  see  it  punctually 
done,  and  not  trust  my  under-sheriffe  therewith*.*'  I  sup* 
pose  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  both  the  juries  I  find 
highly  commended  by  the  solicitor,  and  other  of  his  bigh*- 
ness's  agents,  in  their  accounts  of  the  trials  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers. — Colonel  Lilburne,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary, 
dated  York,  April  10,  1655,  has  the  following  passage,  on  a 
like  subject.  *' As  for  jurors,  happily  the  law  may  gire 
liberty  to  choose  them  without  the  liberties  of  this  city, 
both  fact  and  act  riseing  in  the  county,  and  then  we  shall 
doe  pretty  well :  but,  if  otherwise,  there  shall  be  no  dili- 
gence or  care  wanting  to  pick  upp  such  as  are  right  V 
Practices  of  this  nattire  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  the 

subject. What  is  said  in  the  text  concerning  Oliver's 

displacing  of  judges,  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Whit- 
lock.  "  Baron  Thorpe,  and  judge  Newdigate,"  says  he, 
^  were  put  out  of  their  places,^  for  not  observing  the  pro- 
testor's pleasure  in  all  his  commands  V*  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  insert  under  this  head  the  displacing 
Whitlock  andWiddrington,  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  for  refusing  to  proceed  according  to  an  ordinance 
made  *'  for  the  better  regulating  and  limiting  thejlirisdic- 
tion  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.'*  Possibly  the  protec- 
tor, however  he  might  be  mistaken,  really  thought  his  regii- 

*  Thurloe,  ToiaiL  ^  SVL  ^  Id.  ^  260.  .        !  Uemmk,  p.  6S5. 
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prison^  and  pernutted  them  not  to  pnjoy^^the 

l^fion  for  'the  putJic  good,  and  therefore  couW  not  be 
Vlanaed  for  disinissing  such  aa  were  not  to  be  prevailed,  oa 

to  concur  with  him  therein.-: These  geatlemefi,  however, 

afi  tbey  were  deemed  by  the  pxotector  men  of  honour  an4 
abilities,  were  eaipkK)^ed  in  other  departments,  and  ^oyed 
his  countenance  and  encouragement.  His  ayeeeh,  on  the 
taking  away  the  seal  fi^om  these  commissioneis,  was  remark- 
able. V  The  protector,  in  the  council-chamber,  very,  gmvely 
told  us,"  says  Whitlock,  ^'  that  he  wa$  sorry  some,  of  us 
could  not  satisfy  our  own  consciences,' to  execute  the  ordi- 
nance concerning  the  Chancery,  which  they  were  iafprmed 
had  much  good  in  it  to  the  publick^  but  he  confessed,  that 
every  one  was  to  satisfy  himself  in  matters  to  b^  performed 
by  him,  and  that  he  h^d  not  the  worse  opinion  of  any  man 
for  refusing  to  do  that  whereof  he  was  doubtful ;  but  in  this 
particular  the  aifairs  of  the  commonwealth  did  require  a 
conformity  of  the  officers ,  thereof,  and  their  obedience  to 
authority,  and  (being  some  of  us  refused  to  execute  this 
act,  as  was  enjoy ned)  they  were  compelled  thereby  to  pui,t 
this  charge  of  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  into  theh^ds  of 
some  others,  who  might  be  satisfied  that,  it  was  their  duty 
to  perform'  this  command,  aad  to  piit  the  ordinance  in  exe- 
cution*.** I  have  said  the  protector  possibly  was  i|ot  to  be 
blamed  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair :  thfe  reader,  however, 
must  judge  of  this. 

^'  He  committed  men  illegally  to  prison^  and  permitted 
them  not  the  benefit  of  the  laws.]  The  author  of  '^thc 
Worltfs  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromweir.  will  supply  me  with 
sufficient  proofs  of  this.  "  To  prove,'*  says  he,  ^'  that  Oli- 
ver's time  was  full  df  oppressioa  and  injustice,  I  shall  bt|t 
instance,  in  a  few  of  many  particulars,  and  begin  with  Jobm 
Lilbume>not  that  I  think  him  in  any  kind  one  that  deserved 
fevour  or  respect,  but  that  equal  justice  is  due  to  the  worst 
so  well  as  to  the  best  men,  and  that  he  comes  first  in  order  of 
time. 

*  Memorials^  ^626t 
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benefit  of  the  laws.  He  caused  men  to  be  tried 

*'  1.  John,  in  1649,  was,  by  order  of  the  then  parlia- 
Blent,  tryed  for  his  life,  with  an  intent,  I  believe,  of  taking 
him  away,  but  the  jury  not  finding  him  guilty,  he  was 
imipediatdy,  according  to  law,  generously  set  at  liberty 
by  diose  that  had  quarrel  enough  against  him.  This  ex- 
ample in  the  parliament,  of  keeping  to  the  laws  in  the  case 
of  one,  who  was  a  professed  implacable  enemy  to  them, 
ought  to  have  been  copied  by  Cromwell;  but,  in  the  con- 
trary, to  shew  that  there  was  a  difference  betwixt  his  and 
his  predecessors'  (the  long  parliament's)  principles,  when 
the  law  had  again,  upon  a  second  trial  (occasioned  by 
Oliver)  cleared  Lilbume,  fhe  parliament's  submitting  to  the 
law  was  no  example  to  him ;  for^  contrary  to  law,  he  kept 
him  in  prison,  untill  he  was  so  far  spent  in  a  consumption, 
that  be  only  turned  him  out  to  dye. 

'^  2.  Mr.  Conie's  case  is  so  notorious  that  it  needs  but 
little  more  than  naming:  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Cromwell's 
suit,  and  being  brought  to  the  King's-Bench  barr  by  a 
Ht^as  Corpus,  had  his  counsell  taken  from  the  barr,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  no  other  reason,  than  the  pleading  of 
their  client's  cause ;  an  act  of  violence,  that,  I  believe  the 
whole  story  of  England  doth  not  parallel."  This  was  oa 
the  18th  of  May,  1655.  The  gentlemen  thus  committed, 
were  Maynard,  Twisden  and  Windham,  men  of  great 
eminence  in  their  profession,  who  could  find  no  release 
from  their  imprisonment,  but  by  humbly  petitioning  the 
protector*. But  to  go  on^^ 

'*  Sdly,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  abore  any  one  person,  iras  the 
author  of  Oliver's  advancement,  and  did  so  long  and  cmt^ 
dially  espouse  his  interest,  that  he  prejudiced  himself  (in 
the  opinion  of  some)  by  it,  yet  so  ungrateful  was  this 
monster  of  ingratitude,  that  he  studied  to  destroy  him, 
both  in  life  and  estate,  because  he  could  not  adhere  to  him 
in  his  perjury  and  falseness.    The  occasion  he  took  vtras 

*  See  MercurHis  Milicusi  Ko.  S98.  p.5d54. 
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before  new  created  tribunals,  and  adjudged  to 

this :  he  appointing  a  day  of  hnauliajtion,  and  seeking  of 
God  for  him,  invited  all  God's  people  in  his  declaration,  to 
offer  him  their  advise  in  die  weighty  affairs  then  upon  his 
shoulders:  Sir  Henry  taking  a  rise  from  hence  offered,  hit 
advice  by  k  treatise  called  the  Healing  Question;  but 
Cromwell,  angry  at  being  taken  at  his  word,  seised,  im* 
prisoned,  and  endeavoured  to  proceed  further  i^ainst  hiaiy 

for  doing  only  what  he  invited  him  to  do.-' 

''  4thly,  In  Richard's  assembly,  certain  priscmers  in  the 
Tower,  under  the  then  lieutenant,  and  some  sent  thence  to 
Jersey,  and  other  places  beyond  the  sea,  complained  of 
false  imprisonment*  Their  gaoler  was  sent  for,  and  being 
required  to  shew  by  what  authority  he  kept  these  persons  in 
hold^  produceth  a  paper  all  under  Oliver's  own  hand,  as 
followeth.  Sir,  I  pray  you  seize  such  and  such  persons, 
and  all  otberd  whom  you  shall  judge  dangerous  men ;  do  it 
quickly,  and  you  shall  have  a  warrant,  after  it  is  done. 
The  nature  of  this  warrant  was  by  Richard's  assembly  de- 
bated, and  having  first  Richafd's  own  counsell's  opinion  ia 
the  case,  as  serjeant  Maynard,  &c.  they  voted  the  commits 
ments  of  the  complainants  to  be  illegal,  unjust  and  tyraa«» 
nical;  and  that,  first,  because  the  warrant  by  which  they 
were  committed,  was  under  the  hand  of  the  then  (as  they 
called  him)  45hief  magistrate,  who,  by  law,  ought  not  to 
commit  any  by  his  own  warrant  Secondly,  Because  no 
cause  was  shewn  in  the  warrant;  and  thirdly, (in  the  case  of 
those  sent  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Habeas  Corpm,  which  in 
law  is  a  banishment)  Because  no  Englishman  ought  to  bo 
banished  by  any  less  authority  than  an  act  of  parliament. 
And,  therefore,  for  these  reasons  they  voted  farther,  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty  without  paying  any 
fees  or  charges.  But  the,  turning  out  and  punishing  tho 
lieutenant  by  the  assembly  (for  obeying  so  unjust  a  warrant) 
was  prevented  by  their  sudden  dissolution*."    Most  of.  tbi 

•  World's  MvBM»t  p.  18«-14. 
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death  without  the  vCTdict  of  a  jury.    These 

hjcts  here  recited  are  well  known  to  those  versed  in  this  iparft 
of  the  £nglish  history,  and  .may  be  established  on  the  best 
nutborities.  But  on  consulting  the  Joarnals  of  the  parlia* 
ment,  here  referred  to,  I  find  a  mistake  relating  to  the  com^ 
Hvitmeats  by  Oliver. — -On  Saturday  the  £6th  of  Feb, 
1658,  say  the  Journals,  Mr,  Terill  "  reported  from  the 
grand  committee  of  the  house  for  grievances  and  coorts  of 
justice,  the  state  of  the  case,  concerning  Mr,  John  Port- 
mans,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  as  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee; viz.  That  the  lieutettant  of  theTower>  the  third  of 
February,  1657,  received  a  letter  from  the  late  lord,  pro- 
tector, early  in  the  morning,  directing  him  to  apprehend 
Mr.  John  Portmaos  (amongst  others)  forthwith :  that  the 
same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  warrant  was  sent  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  under  the  hand  of  the  late  lord  pro- 
tector, to  require  and  authorize  him  to  apprehend  and  im- 
prison Mr.  Portmans:  that  the  same  nighc,  or  shortly  after, 
upon  that  warrant,  Mr.  Portmans  was  taken  by  a  lieutenant 
and  about  six  soldiers,  under  the  command,  and  by  the 
order  and  direction,  of  the  lieutenant  of  tbe  Tower;  and 
hath  ever  sithence  remained  a  prisoner  there,   without  any 

tryal,  ■  or  other  proceedings  had  against  him." "  On  the 

86th  of  March  following,  the  warrant  for  the  commitment 
and  detaining  major-general  Overton  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
was  read;  and  was  signed  Oliver  P.;  and  directed  to  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey  or  his  deputy;  and  was  in 
these  words;  viz.  These  are  to  will  and  require  j'ou  forth- 
with to  receive  into  your  charge  the  bodies  of  Robert 
Overton,  major  Norwood,    and  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong, 

and- Weston,  esq;  and  them  detain,  under  secure 

knprisonment,  in  the  castle  of  Jersey,  until  yon  shall 
receive  further  orders  frona  us*,  and,  for  so  doing,  this  shall 
be  your  warrant.  Given  at  Whitehall,  the  8th  of  January, 
1657.  These  commitments  were  voted  by  the  house  iUegal 
and  unjust,  and  the  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged from  their  imprisonment." ^It  appears  also  from 
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courts  were  styled  High  Courts^*"  of  justice, 

tbe  Journal  of  the  same  day,  that  •  the  cionimittee  found, 
"  that  divers  commoners  of  England  had,  by  illegal  warrants, 
been  committed  to  prison  into  the  islands  of  Jersey,  and 
otber  the  islands  bdonging  to  this  commonwealth,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Habeas  Corpus!*  Thus  we  see  that  Crom- 
well, who  had  opposed  and  punished  Charles  for  his  illegal 
acts,  became  an  imitator  of  him,  and,  in  some  of  these  in- 
stances, went  even  beyond  him  :  for  I  question  whether  all 
Charles's  reign  can  produce  so  daring  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  subject,  as  his  imprisoning  Maynard  and  his 
brethren,  for  pleading  in  behalf  of  Coney  their  client :  nor 
is  there  a  greater,  than  the  imprisoning  and  banishing  men 
on  his  own  warrant,  and  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  made  for  their  relief.  Vain,  indeed,  might  the  un- 
happy sufferers  have  said,  were  the  efforts  made  against 
the  king,  when  the  effect  of  them  was  still  slavery  and 
oppression ! 

''"  The  High  Courts  of  justice.]  The  erection  of  a  High 
Court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  gave  rise  to  mapy 
others.  When  the  nature  of  the  supposed  crime  was  such 
as  fell  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  ;  when 
the  persons  accused  were  of  a  quality  which  might  incline 
a  jury  to  treat  them  with  compassion  and  regard ;  or  when 
they  had  been  engaged  in  actions  popular,  though  illegal, 
it  was'then  thought  proper  by  those  in  power  to  erect  High 
Courts  of  justice,  in  order  that  offenders  might  not  escape 
punishment.  These  courts  were  constituted  of  commis- 
sioners named  by  the  government,  who  performed  the  se- 
veral offices  of  judges  and  juries,  and  determined  concern* 
ing  the  law  and  the  fact.  The  Attorney-General  generally 
managed  the  evidence  against  the  prisoners,  and  few 
escaped  who  were  cited  before  these  tribunals.  The  duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  the  lords  Holland  and  Capel,  Christopher 
Love  and  Mr.' Gibbons,  with  some  others,  were  sentenced  to 
die  by  courts  thus  constituted,  who,  probably,  before  an- 
other  kitid  of  judicature,  would  have  met  with  a  milder 

VOL.  III.  G  g 
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the  terror  of  the  Royalists,   as  their  enemies 

treatment,  though,  as  the  laws  then  were,  they  covld  not 

but  be  deemed  offenders. When  Cromwell  came  to  the 

government,  he  made  use  of  the  same  methods  of  trial  on 
several  occasions:  and  in  the  year  1056,  the  parliament 
passed  '^  an  act  for  the  security  of  his  highness  the  lord 
protector  his  person,  and  continuance  of  the  nation  in 
peace  and  safety.''    In  the  preamble  it  is  said,  ^  Forasmuch 

as  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  this  nation very  much 

dependeth,  under  God,  upon  the  security  and  preservation 
of  the  person  of  his  highness ;  and^  for  that  it  hath  mani- 
festly appeared,  that  div^cs  wicked  plots  and  means  have* 

been  of  late  devised  and  laid to  the  great  endangering 

his  highness  person,  and  the  embroyling  this  common* 
wealth  in  new  and  intestine  wars  and  seditions ;  therefore 
be  it  enacted,  that  if  aoy  persoa  shall  attempt,  compass 
or  imagine  the  death  of  the  lord  protector,  and  declare  it 
by  open  deed;  or  shall  advisedly  and  malitiously  proclaim, 
d^eclare,  publish  or  promote  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  other 
person  claiming  from  the  late  king ;  or  shall  aid  and  assist, 
hold  intelligence  with,  or  coi^tribute  money  towards  the 
assistance  of  the  said  Chades  Stuart,  his  brothers  or  mo- 
ther, &c.  then  all  apd  every  the  offences  above-mentioned 
shall  be  adjudged  to  b^  high  treason:  and  that  in  all  anch 
cases,  and  upon  all  such  occasions,  the  lord  chancellory  the 
lord  keeper,  or  lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  of 
England  for  the  time  being,  are  authprised  and  roquiied, 
from  time  to  time,  by  warrapt  Arom  his  highness  to  issue 
out  one  or  more  commission  or  conunis^iona,  under  liie 

great  seal  of  England,  to— &ic. or  any  seventeen  or 

more  of  them.:  which  said  conunis^ioners  AisSL  have  au- 
thority to  hear,  examine  and  determine  all  matters,  crimes 
and. offences  aforesaid;  and  also  to  hear  and  determine  all 
misprisions  of  the  treasons  in  this  act  m^itioned,  and  to 
take  order  for  charging  the  offender  or  offenden,  with  all 
or  apy  the  crimes  aforesaid,  and  for  the  receiving  their  per- 
sonal answer  thereunto;  and  for  examination  of  witnesses 
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were  their  judges  I If  to  all  these  things  we 

upon  oath,  and  thereupon,  of  upon  the  confession  of  the 
party,  or,  in'  defeult  of  such  answer,  to  proceed  to  con- 
viction and  final  sentence,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and 
misprision  of  treason,  according  to  justice  and  th^  merits 

of  the  cause. Commissioners  were  also  appointed  for  the 

same  purpose  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. -This  act  was  to 

continue  in  force  unto  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  the 
mxt  parliament,  and  no  longer*."  By  this  last  clause  it 
sl^ems  sufficiently  evident  that  the  framers  of  this  law  were 
sensible  of  its  severity  and  ill  consequences.  However, 
this  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  it.  But  what  is  unreason* 
able  never  satisfies.  It  was  urged  that  trials  by  juries  were 
the  birthrights  of  Englishmen ;  that  all  trials  for  treason 
were  to  be  had  and  used  only  according  to  the  due  order 
and  course  of  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and  not 
otheni^ise,  upon  inquest  and  presentment  by  the  oath^  of 
twelve  good  and  lawful  men,  u^on  good  and  probable  evi- 
dence and  witness ;  and  that  if  any  thing  be  done  to  the 
contrary,  it  shall  be  void  in  law,  redressed  and  holden  for 
error  in  nought :  and  if  any  statute  be  made  to  the  con- 
trary, that  shall  be  holden  for  none.  That  to  proceed 
against  any  without  legal  indictment,  presentment  and 
trial,  in  the  way  of  the  high  coUrts  of  justice,  was  very 
unequitable;  the  commissioners  themselves  being  both 
grand  and  petty  jury,  and  judges  likewise,  if  not  parties 
interested,  to  whom  no  peremptory  or  legal  challenges* 
could  be  made;  and,  finally,  that  such  proceedings  were 
contrary  16  Magna  Charta  ;  the  petition  of  right ;  the  decla- 
rations of  the  parliament:  and  to  an  article  in  the  instru- 
ment of  government  which  was  sworn  to  by  the  protector 

himself**. How  good   soever    these   pleas  might  have 

b'eon,  they  were  not  suffered  to  be  of  use  to  the  prisoners. 
Judges  are  generally  well  enough  satisfied  of  the  authority 

•  Scobel.  ^  Se«  the  Trials  of  Gerard,  Towel,  and  Dr.  Hewet,  in  the 

2d  vol.  of  SUt6  Triato,  Fol.  1730. 
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add  the  violation  of  the  privileges  of  ^'  parlia- 

by  which  they  act,  and  will  not  have  it  questioned.  To 
demur  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  refuse  to  answer,  is  equivalent 
to  the  clearest  proof  of  guilt,  and  judgment  is  accordingly 
given.  However,  the  protector  had  his  end  by  this  method 
of  proceeding.  "  He  thought  it  more  effectual,"  says 
Whitlock,  "  than  the  ordinary  course  of  tryals  at  the  com- 
mon law,  and  would  the  more  terrify  the  offenders*  :"  and 
terrify  it  did;  for,  on  the  erection  of  the  last  High  Court  of 
justice,  according  to  Clarendon,  ''  it  put  all  those  who 
knew  how  liable  they  themselves  were,  under  a  terrible  con- 
sternation." Whitlock  would  not  sit  when  nominated  as  a 
commissioner,  it  being,  as  he  says,  against  his  judgment. 

This  is  to  his  reputation. 

^'  The  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  &c.] 
Cromwell  seems  to  have  had  honest  intentions,  when  he 
adopted  the  form  of  chusing  members  of  parliament,  which 
his  old  masters  had  prescribed.  "  He  did  not  observe, 
therefore,  the  old  course  in  sending  writs  out  to  all  the 
little  boroughs  throughout  England,  which  use  to  send 
burgesses  (by  which  method  some  single  counties  send 
more  members  to  the  parliament  than  six  other  counties  do) 
he  took  a  more  equal  way,  by  appointing  more  knights  for 
every  shire  to  be  chosen,  and  fewer  burgesses ;  whereby  the 
number  of  the  whole  was  much  lessened;  and  yet,  the 
people  being  left  to  their  own  election,  it  was  not,  by  him, 
thought  an  ill  temperament,  and  was  then  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  alteration  fit  to  be  more  warrantably  made,  and 
in  a  better  timeV  Indeed,  at  first  sight,  it  appeaurs  that 
very  little  room  was,  or  could  be  given  in  this  way,  for 
bribery  and  corruption,  whether  from  private  hands  or  th^ 
public  exchequer.  The  first  speech  to  the  parliament  that 
met  September  3,  1654,  was  calculated  to  sooth  the  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  give  them  great  hopes  from  the  new  goveru- 
ment.    After  having  told  them  what  things  he  had  akeady 

*  MemoriaU,  p.  673.  ^  Clarendon,  vol.  VL  p.  495, 
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m&ntj  so  much  and  so  justly  complained  of, 

done^  and  what  a  prospect  there  was,  through  their  means, 
of  advancing  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  the  protector 
added,  "  Having  said  this,  and,  perhaps,  omitted  many 
other  material  things  through  the  fraihy  of  my  memory, 
I  shall  exercise  plainness  and  freedom  with  you,  in  telling 
you,  that  I  have  not  spoken  these  things  as  one  that 
assumes  to  himself  dominion  over  you;  hut  as  one  that 
doth  resolve  to  be  a  fellow  servant  with  you,  to  the  interest 
of  these  great  affairs,  and  to  the  people  of  these  nations/' 
The  parliament,  after  some  needful  preliminaries,  fell  upon 
business.  On  the  5th  of  September  it  was  resolved  by  them 
that  the  house  do  take  the  matter  of  the  government  into 
debate  the  first  business  to-morrow  morning.  On  that  day 
it  was  again  resolved  upon  the  question,  that  the  subject- 
matter,  of  the  debate  to-morrow  morning  ^hall  be,  whether 
the  house  shall  approve  the  government  shall  be  in  one 
single  person  and  a  parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  three 
following  days,  this  important  subject  was  debated,  wherein 
the  courtiers  and  republicans  exerted  themselves  *.  Crom- 
well was  alarmed  at  these  prpceedings,  and,  on  the  12th  of 
the  same  month,  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament,  desiring 
them  to  meet  him  in  the  painted  chamber.  The  members 
being  come,  he  made,  according  to  his  custom,  a  long 
speech,  expressing  his  resentment  at  their  conduct,  telling 
them  what  he  expected  from  them,  or  dse  what  they  must 
trust  to.  Among  others  we  find  the  following  passages. 
"At  that  meeting  [the  opening  of  the  parliament]  I  did 
acquaint  you  what  the  first  rise  was  of  this  government 
which  hath  called  yOu  hither;  and,  in  the  authority  of 
which  you  came  hither.  Among  other  things  that  I  told 
you  of  them,  I  said  you  were  a  free  parliament,  and  so  you 
are,  whilst  you  own  the  government  and  authority  that 
called  you  hither ;  for,  certainly,  that  word  implied  a  recipro- 
cation, or  it  implied  nothing  at  all.     Indeed  there  was  a 

*  Jouriwli. 
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by  writers  of  diflferent  parties  and  persua|»ons, 

reciprocation  implied  and  expressed;  and,  I  think,  your 
actions  and  carriages  ought  to  be  suitable :  but  I  see  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  now  a  little  to  magnify  my  office ; 

which  I  have  not  been  apt  to  do. 1  had  this  thought 

within  myself,  that  it  had  not  been  dishonest,  nor  dis- 
honourable, nor  against  true  liberty,  no  not  of  parliaments, 
when  a  parliament  was  so  chosen,  in  pursuance  o^  in  con- 
formity to,  and  with  such  an  approbation  and  consent  to  the 
government,  so  that  he  that  runs  might  read  by  what  au- 
thority you  came  hither,  that  an  owning  of  your  call,  and 
of  the   authority  bringing  you  hither,   might  have  been 
required  before  your  entrance  into  the  house ;  but  this  was 
declined,  and  hath  not  been  done,  because  I  am  perswaded 
scarce  any  man  could  reasonably  doubt  you  came  with 
contrary  minds.    And  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  people 
that  sent  you  least  doubted  thereof  at  all;  and  therefore  I 
must  deal  plainly  with  you :  what  I  forbore  upon  a  just 
confidence  at  first,  you  necessitate  me  unto   now;  that, 
seeing  the  authority  that  called  you  is  so  little  valued,  and 
so  much  slighted,  till  some  such  assurance  be  giyen  and 
made  known,  that  the  fundamental  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment be  settled  and  approved,  according  to  the  proviso 
contained  in   the  return,  and  such  a  consent  testified  as 
willmake  it  appear  that  the  same  is  accepted,  I  have  caused 
a  stop  to  be  put  to  your  entrance  into  the  parliament  house. 
I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry,  and  I  could  be  sorry  to  the  death, 
that  there  is  cause  for  this:   but  there  is  cause,   and  if 
things  be  not  satisfied  that  are  reasonably  demanded,  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  do  that  which  becomes  me,   seeking  my 
counsel  from  God.    There  is  therefore  somewhat  to  be 
offered  to  you,  that,  1  hope,  will  answer,  being  understood 
with  the  qualifications  that  I  have  told  you  of;  reforming 
circumstautials,  and  agreeing  in  the  substance  c^nd   fun- 
damentals, which^  is  the  government  settled,  and  in  ex- 
pressed in  the  indentuire  not  to  be  altered.    The  making 
your  minds  known  in  that,  by  your  giving  your  assent  and 
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we  fi^aU  be  able  to  form  some  tolerable  judg- 

snbscription  to  it,  is  that  which  will  let  you  in  to  act  those 
things  as  a  parliament,  which  are  for  the  good  of  th^  people. 
And  this  thing  stewed  to  yon,  and  signed  as  aforesaid, 
doth  determine  the  controversy,  and  may  give  a  happy 
progress  and  issue  to  this  parliam^t.    The  place  where  you 
may  come  thus  and  sign,  as  many  as  God  shall  make  free 
thereunto,  is  in  the  lobby  without  the  parliament  doorV 
In-  this  strain  spoke  the  protector,  who,  agreeably 
to  his  threats,  caused  a  stop  to  be  put  to  their  entrance  into^ 
ibe  parliament  house,  by  guards,  till  such  time  as  they  had 
«ubscribed  the  following  recognition  :  "  I  do  hereby  freely 
promise  and  aigage,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  lord 
l^tector,  and  the  commonwealth  of  £ngland,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  an^  shall  not,  according  to  the  tenor  of  ithe 
indenture.    Whereby     I    am    returned    to    serve    in    this 
present  parliament,  jwropose,  or  give  my  consent,  to  alter 
the  government,  as   it  is  settled   in   one  person  and   a 
parliament**/'    This  was  immediately   subscribed  by   the 
speaker,  Lenthall,  and  many  others;  and  after  its  being 
explained    '*  to   comprehend  not   the    whole  instrument 
of  govemn^nt,  but  only    what  concerned   the  govern- 
ment   of    the  commonwealth,    as    it   was    then   settled 
in  one  person  and  a  parliament  V     Much  the   greater 
part  of  the  house  followed  the  example.    However,  this 
act  stuck  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  members ;  between 
whom  and  the  protectof  there  was  so  little  good  will  that  he 
dismissed  them  at  the  end  of  five  months,  the  term  fixed  bj 
the  instrument  of  government  for  their    sitting,  with  a 
speech  full  of  reproaches.    Mr.  Ludlow,  and  many  others, 
speak  loudly  against  these  proceedings  of  Cromwell,  and 

scruple  not  to  tax  them  with  tyranny. "  So  soon,*'  says 

he,  "  as  this  visible  hand  of  violence  appeared  to  be  upon 
diem  [in  the  afiair  of  the  recognition]  most  of  the  eminent 
assertors  of  the  liberty  of  their  country  withdrew  them- 

*  Pariiamentary  History,  vol.  XXl  p.  349-*368.  ^  Joumalt.  ^  Id. 
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Hient  of  his.  illegal  and    tyrannical   actions; 

selves,  being  persvraded  they  should  better  discharge  their 
duty  to  the  nation  by  this  way  of  expressing  their  abhor- 
rence of  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  than  by  surrendering 
their  liberties  under  their  own  hands^  and  then  treating  with 
him  who  was  possessed  of  the  sword,  to  recover  some  part 
of  them  again ''/'-r — ^Another  ccNitemporary  speaks  in  a 
like  strain.  ''These  grave,  necessary  and  important  de- 
bates/' says  he,  ''  were  no  sooner  entered  into,  than  in  con- 
tempt of  all  privileges  of  parliament,  which  will  not  allow 
matters  in  debate  to  be  taken  notice  of,  the  protector,  like  a 
king,  Nam  impune  q^mlibet  fdcerty  id  est,  regtm  esse,  sum- 
mons them  into  his  presence,  with  the  highest  arid  sharpest 
.  language,  reproaches  them  for  disputing  his  authority,  by 
whom  they  were  called  together;  requires  them  to  re- 
n^ounce  and  disclaim  that  liberty,  before  they  proceeded  to 
farther  consultation,  and  to  that  purpose  delivered  an  in- 
strument, without  subscribing,  to  which,  the  band  of  sol- 
diers which  guarded  the  door  of  the  parliament  house, 
would  not  suffer  any  man  to  enter,  whereupon  a  major  part 
o,f  the  parliament  departed  to  their  houses,  and  they  only 
went  in  who  submitted  to  the  conditions,  which  many 
afterwards  did,  who  in  detestation  of  the  violence,  at  that 
time  had  forborne  to  subscribe.  Thus  he,  who  without  the 
consent  or  privity  of  a  dozen  persons,  had  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  and  stile  of  protector  of  three  kingdoms,  and 
therefore  found  a  general  submission,  because  he  had 
bound  himself  within  a  short  time  to  call  a  parliament,  that 
might  settle  the  government,  when  it  was  now  met  and 
possessed  of  the  power  it  was  to  have,  because  they  came 
together  upon  his  call,  would  not  suffer  them  to  question 
any  thing  he  had  done,  or  what  he  should  do  hereafier, 
their  submission  (as  he  said)  to  his  authority  of  summoning 
them,  being  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  which 
he  ivould  not  endure  to  be  argued  against,  without  calling 

*Ludbw,  vol.  IL  p.  501. 
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t6  mind  (besides  the  practice  of  these  last  ill  years)  that  by 
the  express  letter  of  the  law,  any  restraint  from  altering  or 
revolcing  an  ordinance  or  act  of  parliament  itself,  is  void, 
being  against  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  parliament  V* 

But  this  treatment  was  nothing  when  compared  with 

that  which  he  gave  many  members  returned  to  the  parlia- 
ment September  17,  1656.  After  it  was  deemed  expedient 
(by  reason  of  the  Spanish  war)  to  call  a  parliament  to  meet 
at  this  time,  every  art  was  made  use  of  usual  on  those  occa- 
sions, money  excepted,  to  procure  a  choice  of  such  mem- 
bers as  might  fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  protector.  Scot* 
land  and  Ireland  were  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  members 
sent  from  thence  were  to  be  depended  on,  three  only  of  the 
latter  excepted,  who  met  not  with  approbation  **.  In  Eng- 
land things  went  not  so  well.  For  though,  it  is  said,  182 
of  Cromwell's  kinsmen,  dependants,  placemen  or  officers, 
were  chosen  %  yet  were^a  great  number  of  zealous  republi- 
cans and  anti-courtiers,  of  different  principles,  returned, 
who  wanted  not  will  or  ability  to  give  much  interruption 
to  the  business  and  designs  of  the  government.  This  was 
well  known,  and  therefore  without  ceremony,  admission 
was  given  to  none  who  produced  not  a  certificate,  signed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  in  chancery,  "  that  he 
was  returned  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  council,  [Oliver's]  V  This  was  undoubtedly 
an  high  act  of  tyranny,  and  surpassed  any  thing  to  be  met 
with  in  our  histories.  The  gentlemen  unapproved  were, 
about  one  hundred ;  fifty-six  of  whom  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  which  was  read  in  the 
house  the  next  day,  in  these  words.  "Sir,  We  whose 
names  are  subscribed  (with  others)  being  chosen,  and  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  serve  with  you  in  this  parliament ; 
and,  in  discharge  of  our  trust,  offering  to  go  into  the  house, 


*  T>etter  from  a  true  and  lawful  Member  of  Parliament,  p.  54.  "*  Thurlo*, 

▼ol;  V.  p.  477.      ,  *  See  Narrative  of  the  late  Parliament,  in  the  3d  toI. 

of  the  HaHeian  Miisoellany,  p.  440.  ^  Journals.    AndThurtoe,  vol.  V. 

p.  4.V3.' 
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were,  at  the  lobby  door,  kept  back  by  siddiers:  wbich^ 
lest  we  should  be  wanting  to  oar  duty  to  yoii,  and  to  our 
oountryi  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  represent  unto 
you,  to  be  communicated  to  the  hoase,  that  we  may  be 
admitted  thereinto."    After  the  reading  this  letter  it  was 
ordered,  That  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  in  chancery 
be  ordered  to  attend  the  boose  to-morrow  mcnming,  with 
all    the    indentures  of  returns  of  knights,  citizens,    and 
burgesses,  chosen  to  serve  an  this  parliament."    The  deputy 
of  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  attended  then  with  the 
returns,   which  being  examined,  confirmed   the  truth  of 
what  the  secluded  members  had  written. — The  house  being 
acquainted  that  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  was  himsdf 
at  the  door :  he  was  called  in ;  and  by  order  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  him,  **  That  upon  the  perusal  of 
the  indentures,  it  appears,  divers  persons  are  elected,  which 
are  not  returned  to  the  house:  and  he  was  demanded  by 
what  <Nrder  it  was  done*    He  returns  this  answer :  that  be 
received  an  order  from  his  highness's  council,    that  be 
should  deliver  tickets  to  all  such  persons,  and  such  only, 
as  being  returned  to  serve  in  parliament,  should  be  certified 
unto  him,  from  the  council,  as  persons  by  them  approved: 
and  that  he  did  receive  several  orders  of  approbation  for 
several  person^;  and  so  he  made  out  the  tickets."    Being 
demanded  whether  he  had  the  order  itself:  answered  he 
knew  not  whether  it  were  at  the  door.    But  being  with- 
drawn; and  again  brought  in  by  the  serjeant;  he  delivered 
in  the  order,  subscribed  by  Mr.  Jessorp,  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil.   This  order  being  read,  it  was  resolved  the  next  day, 
"  That  this  house  doth  desire  thg  council  to  give  unto  this 
house  on  Monday  next,  their  reasons,  why  those  members, 
who  are  returned  from  the  several  counties  and  boroughs 
'  for  members,  are  not  approved;  and  why  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  come  into  the  house.''    Accordingly  on  Monday, 
the  22d  of  September,   "  The  lord  ^commissioner  Fiennes 
reported  by  word  of  mouth,  from  the  council,  their  answer 
to  the  order  made  by  the  house,  to  this  effect :    Whereas 
the  parliament  did  desire  the  council  to  give  unto  them. 
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their  reasons,  why  those  members  who  are  returned  for  the 
^veral  counties  and  boroughs  for  members  are  not'  ap* 
proved;  and  why  they  are  not  admitted  into  the  house;  the 
council  haye. commanded  me  to  return  this  humble  answer: 
That  whereas  by  a  clause  in  the  govemment .  it  is  ordered, 
that  the  clerk,  called  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth,  &c. 
as  in  the  one  and  twentieth  article;  and  by  another  clause 
in  the  government,  it  is  ordained.  That  the  persons  who 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  shall  be  such,  as  are 
persons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  con- 
versation :  That  the  counciMn  pursuance  of  their  duty,  and 
according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  have  examined  the 
said  returns,  and  have  not  refused  to  approve  any  who  have 
appeared  to  them  to  be  persons  of  integrity  to  the  govern* 
ment,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversation :  and  those 
who  are  not  approved,  his  highness  hath  given  order  to 
some  pisrsons  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  come  into  the 

house." ^This  was  very  plain  language,    and  perfectly 

well  understood  by  the  members.  As  it  appeared  therefore 
in  vain  to  contend  with  the  master  of  legions,  as  there 
might  be  little  disposition,  it  was  resolved  on  the  question 
by  a  majority  of  125  to  9Q,  "  That  the  persons  who  have 
been  returned,  from  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  bo- 
roughs, to  serve  in  this  parliament,  and  have  not  been 
approved,  be  referred  to  make  their  application  to  the 
coi^icil  for  an  approbatiod ;  and  that  the  house  do  proceed 
with  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation  ^J*  Thus  ended  this 
af&ir  in  parliamei\t.  But  the  secluded  members,  far  enough 
from  being  satisfied  with  this  determination,  made  an  appeal 
to  the  public  in  a  remonstrance  which  does  honour  to  their 
courage  and  abilities.    Some  parts  of  it  I  will  here  insert. 

"  We  believe,"  say  they,  "  the  rumour  is  now  gone 

through  the  nation,  that  armed  men  employed  by  the  lord 
protector  have  prevented  the  free  meeting  and  sitting  of 
the  intended  parliament,  and  have  forcibly  shut  out  of 
doors  such  m^^mbers  as  he  and  his  council  suppose  would 

*  Journals. 
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not  be  frighted,  or  flattered  to  betray  their  country,  and 
giv6  up  their  religion,  lives  iand  estates  to  be  at  his  will,  to 
serve  his  lawless  ambition.     But  we  fear  that   the  slavery, 
rapines,  oppressions,  cruelties,  murders  and  confusions  that 
are  comprehended  in  this  one  horrid  fact,  are  not  so  sensibly 
discerned,  or  so  much  laid    to  heart  as  the  case  requires ; 
and  we  doubt  not  but,  as  the  common  practice  of  the  man 
hath  been,  the  name  of  God,  and  religion,  and  formal  fasts 
and  prayers,  will  be  made  use  of  to  colour  over  the  black- 
ness of  the  fact;  we  do  therefore  in  faithfulness  unto  God, 
and  our  country  hereby   remonstrate ;  First,  That  whereas 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  nation,  the  people  ought 
not  to  be  bound  by  any  laws  but  such  as   are  freely  con- 
sented unto  by  their  deputies  in  parliament,  and  it  is  a  most 
wicked  usurpation,  even  against  the  very  laws  of  nature, 
for  any  man  to  impose  his  will  or  discretion  upon  another 
as  a  rule,  unless  there  be  some  pact,  or  agreement  between 
the  parties  for  that  intent.    And  whereas  by  the  mercy  of 
God  only  in   preserving  the  fundamental  law  and  liberty, 
the  good  people  of  England  have  beyond  memory  of  any 
record  preserved  their  estates,  families  and  lives,  which  had 
been  otherwise  destroyed,  at  the  will  of  every  wicked  tyrant; 
and  by  keeping  this  bnly,  as  their  undoubted  right,  they 
have  been  kept  from  being  brutish  slaves  to  the  lusts  of 
their  kings,  who  would  otherwise  have  despoiled  them  of 
their  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  by   their  proclamations, 
and  the  orders  of  themselves,  and  their   courtiers  as  they 
pleased:  and   by  virtue  of  this   their" undoubted  right  the 
people  have  commonly  disputed,   resisted,   and  made  void 
the  proclamations  of  their  kings,  and  the  orders  of  their 
council-table,  where  they  have  crossed  the  laws  unto  which 
they  have  consented   in   their  parliaments.     Now  the  lord 
protector  hath  by  force  of  arms  invaded  this  fundamental 
right  and  liberty,  and  violently  prevented   the  meeting  of 
the  peoples  chosen  deputies  in  parliament.    And  he  and  his 
council  boldly  declare.  That  none   of  the  peoples  deputies 
shall  meet  in  parliament,  unless  they  agree  to  the  measure  of 
their  phantasies,  humours,  or  lusts ;  they  now  render  the 
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people  such  fools  or  beasts,  as  know  not  who  are  fit  to  be 
trusted  by  them  with  their  lives,  estates,  and  families.  But 
he  and  his  council  that  daily  devour  their  estates,  and 
liberties,  will  judge  who  are  fit  to  counsel  and  advise  about 
laws  to  preserve  their  estaifces  and  liberties :  thus  doth  he 
now  openly  assume  a  power  to  pack  an  assembly  of  his 
confidents,  parasites  and  confederates,  and  to  call  them  a 
parliament,  that  he  mB.y  thence  pretend  that  the  people 
have  consented  to  become  his  slaves,  and  to  have  their 
persons  and  estates  at  his  discretion.  And  if  the  people 
shall  tamely  submit  to  such  a  power,  who  can  doubt  but 
he  can  pack  such  a  number  as  will  obey  all  his  com- 
mands, and  consent  to  his  taking  of  what  part  of  our 
estates  he  pleaseth,  and  to  impose  what  yokes  he  thinks  fit 
to  make  us  draw  in.  Secondly,  And  whereas  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  consisting  of  the  peoples  chosen  depu- 
ties, always  have  been,  and  ought  to  be  the  ordainers,  and 
creators  of  dignities,  offices,  and  authorities  in  this  nation, 
and  have  always  of  right  exercised  the  power  of  disposing 
even  the  kingly  office,  and  authority  of*  enlarging  and  re- 
straining the  kingly  power,  and  of  questioning,  making 
void,  or  confirming  all  commissions,  proclamations,  char- 
ters, and  patents  of  any  of  our  former  kings;  and  have 
questioned,  censured  and  judged  even  the  persons  of  our 
kings  for  abusing  their  trusts,  and  invading  the  peoples 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties ;  and  by  this  means  the  highest 
officers,  and  the  kings  themselves  have  acknowledged  their 
power  to  be  only  trusted  to  them  for  the  peoples  welfare ; 
and  they  have  always  dreaded  the  peoples  parliaments  who 
could  call  them  to  an  account  for  any  injustice,  or  violence 
done  upon  the  person,  or  estate  of  any  man ;  and  hereby 
the  people  were  secured  under  the  laws  from  the  rapine,,  and 
oppression  of  the  highest  grandees,  and  courtiers ;  even  the 
kings  themselves,  fearing  the  peoples  complaints  in  their 
parliaments,  and  well  knowing  the  peoples  custom  to  choose 
for  their  deputies  the  most  known  champions  for  their 
liberties,  against  the  arbitrary  powers,  and  injustice  of  the 
kio^s  aad  their  courtiers  ^  and  nope  of  the  most  wicked 
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made   upon  the  game  account/' "  For  the  acquitting 

therefore  of  their  souls^  they  solemnly  protested  and  re- 
mionstrated  unto  all  the  good  people  of  England^  that  the 
'  violent  exclusion  of  the  peopled  deputies  in  parliament, 
doth  change  the  state  of  the  people  from  freeddm  into  meer 
slavery;  that  such  members  of  parliament  as  shall  approve 
the  forcible  exclusion  complained  of,  or  .shall  sit,  vote  and 
,  act,  while  many  members  are  by  force  shut  out,  are  be- 
trayers of  the  liberties  of  England,  and  adherents  to  the 
capital  enemies  of  the  commonwealth;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent assembly  at  Westminster,  being  under  the  awe  and 
terror  of  the  lord  protector,  is  not  the  representative  hody 
of  England,  nor  can  tax  or  tallage  be  justly  or  lawfully 
raised  by  them*/' 

This  remonstrance  being  "  printed  was  sent  in  great 
white  boxes  some  1000  of  them,  to  be  left  in  several  houses 
in  London,  and  by  them  to  be  delivered  out  when  called 

for." But  the  court  having  private  intelligence  of  the 

matter,  "  got  four  or  five  of  the  boxes  from  the  owners  of 
the  houses,"  and   thereby  prevented  their  being  dispersed 

according  to  the  intention  of  the  subscribers ^ 1  am 

sorry  to  add,  that  many  of  the  gentlemen,  who  put  their 
hands  to  this  admirable  remonstrance,-  were  but  mere 
talkers,  and  soon  found  a  way  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  protector,  take  their  seats  in  the  house,  and  ser- 
vilely adore  him  whom  in  such  terrible  colours  they  here 
blacken!  So  uncertain  are  the  signs  of  patriotism  !  But  in 
justice  it  must  be  said  that  there  were  others  of  them  who 
were  true  to  their  principles,  and  above  being  worked  on  by 
fear  or  flattery.  These  at  length,  in  virtue  of  an  article  in  the 
Humbje  Petition  and  Advice,  which  required  "that  those  per- 
sons who  were  legally  chosen  by  a  flree  election  of  th6  people 
to  serve  in  parliament,  should  not  be  excluded  from  sitting 
therein,  but  by  judgment  and  consent  of  the  house  whereof 
they  were  members,'*  were  also  admitted  to  thjeir  seats 
January  20,  1657,  O,  S.    The  oath  taken  by  them  on  thia 

?  WhiUock,  p^651,  •»  Tliurloe,  vol,  V.  p.  456. 
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Possibly,  howeveir,  some  persons  will  find  an' 

occadon,  was  in  these  words.  "  I  A.  B.  do,  in  the  presence/ 
and  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  {promise  and  swear,  that, 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  in  my  place,  I  will  uphold* 
and  maintain  the  true  reformed,  protestant,  christian  reli«' 
gion,  in  the  purity  thereof,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  encourage' 
the  profession  and  professors  of  the  same;  and  that  I  will  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and 
territories  thereunto  belonging,  as  chief  magistrate  thereof;  . 
and  shall  not  contrive  or  design,  or  attempt  any  thing  against 
the  person  or  lawful  authority  of  the  lord  protector :  and 
shall  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  as  a  member  of  par-' 
liament,  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 

people*." Thus  was  the  wise  taken  in  his  own  craftiness ! 

Men  under  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  were  now  admitted  into 
the  house,  who,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  would  use 
their  utmost  endeavour  to  embarrass  and  perplex  that  go- 
vernment, which  they  had  looked  on  and  treated  as  usurped 
and  tyrannical.     It  must  not  be  omitted  that  this  parliament 

was  dissolved  also  in  great  resentment  by  the  protector.-^ 

These  were  the  high  and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Cromwell ; 
proceedings  which  might  easily  induce  a  very  ingenious 
writer  to  observe  that  "  he  who  hated  the  tyrant,  admired 
the  tyranny  ^Z'  For  what  more  odious  in  the  reign  of  the 
conquered  king,  than  these?  What  more  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  i  '^  In  the  reign,  or  rather 
under  the  tyranny,  of  this  single  hand,  the  whole  govern- 
ment and  administration  contradicted  the  national  constitu- 
tion ;  but  this  contradiction,  was  planned  by  a  craft  and 
policy  as  dexterous,  as  it  was  new ;  and  carried  on  by  a 
genius  as  bold  as  cunning.  Cromwell,  when  mounted  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  found  the  materials  of  liberty  and  freedom 
rooted  in  the  people,  but  saw,  that  tjiese  materfals  were  with- 

*  Jouraalsw  ^  Liberty  and  Right;  part  I.  p.  39.  Svo.  Loud.  1747.  ~ 

VOL.  lU.  H  h 
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apology  for  some  of  these  ^*  proceedings,  in  the 

out  form,  without  orders,  and  without  laws,  to  bind  and  se^ 
cure  them.  The  people  were  powerfal,  but  ignorant  and 
divided';  divided  in  opinion,  and  ignorant  of  true  govern- 
ment and  real  security.  Cromwell  tberefpre  applied  him- 
^  self  to  the  times ;  encouraged,  discountenanced,  protected 
and  oppressed  by  tarns,  different  sects  and  parties ;  and  thus 
artfully  keeping  them  divided  in  their  religious  and  civil 
vieWs,  prevented  the  nation  from  uniting  in  any  thing  that 
was  natural  and  proper  to  freedom  and  liberty.  The  same 
army  which  had  conquered  for  the  people,  he  taught  by  mu- 
tilation, augmentation,  largesses  and  privileges,  to  oppress 

the  people  V- How  far  this  is  a  just  representation,  the 

foregoing  notes  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine. 

^*  Some  may  find  an  apology — in  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  protector.]  "  Civil  war  is  naturally  more 
subject  to  rigour,"  says  M  r.  Ascham,  "than  other  wars: 
because  they  who  yesterday  were  enemies,  would  be  inha- 
bitants always.  The  conqueror  suspects  that  these  will  be 
the  first  infringers  of  his  new  laws;  the  violation  of  which 
ought  at  the  beginning  to  be  severeliest  censured,  as  of 

dangerous  consequence. Wherefore  for  these  reasons 

though  the  usurper  thought  not  of  establishing  himself  in 
an  absolute  jurisdictioti,  yet  at  last  he  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  secure  his  conquest  by  the  same  means  he  ob- 
tained it.  And  Dido  gave  ^neas  the  true  reason  of  the 
«ame  case**.'* 

Bes  dura  &  re^i  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 

Moliri,  &  lat^  fiaes  custode  toeri.  vikc.^ 

■  ■      '  ■  Mycrnelfate, 

And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state, 
,  Force  pie  to  guard  my  coasts  srtobn. 

This  had  long  before  been  taught  by  Machiavel,  in  the 
IbOowing  words :  ",  When  a  prince  would  keep  his  subjects  . 
united  and  faithftil,  he  must  not  heed  the  reproach  of  cruelty ; 

•  Liberty  and  Right,  part  L  p.  39.  8vo.  I/>nd.  1747.  ^  Confusions  and 

KeTolutions  of  GoTerooientSi  p.  97. 12mo.  Lond.  1649. 
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situation  and  circumstances  of  the  protector. 

for  if  he  makes  a  few  examples  of  justice,  he  acts  with  less 
cruelty  than  those  who,  through  an  excess  of  mercy,  suffer 
many  disorders  to  arise,  which  occasion  rapine  and  miirder. 
Now  these  are  prejudicial  to  the  whole  society;  whereas 
particular  executions,  which  are  ordered  by  the  prince,  affect 
only  particular  men.  Besides,  all  new  governments  are  ex- 
posed to  so  many  dangers,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  new 
prince  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  being  cruel.  Thus  Virgil 
makes  Dido  say. 

Res,  &c.  \" 

If  ever  any  prince  upon  earth  had  reason  to  act  on  these 
principles,  it  was  Cromwell.  Without  some  acts  of  severity 
what  could  he  have  done  i  How  tottering  would  have  been 
his  throne  ?  How  precarious  his  life  ?  The  cavaliers,  the  pres- 
byterians,  the  republicans,  and  the  fifth-monarchy-men  were 
all  his  foes,  and  even  his  ^most  intimate  friends  did  not  ap- 
prove his  management  in  a  variety  of  respects. Mi*.  St. 

John,  between  whom  and  the  protector  there  had  been  the 
nearest  union,  highly  disliked  his  setting  up  himself.  "  He,'* 
[Sc  John]  says  Mr.  Thurloe, "  was  so  far  from  advising  Oliver 
to  set  up  himself,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation he  was  a  great  enemy  to  it,  and  hath  often  to  me 
spake  against  it.  And  as  for  that  called  the  Instrument  of 
Government,  I  never  spake  with  my  lord  St.  John,  either 
about  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  (nor  ever  heard  that  any 
body  else  did)  until  some  months  after  it  was  published  in 
print,  when  going  to  visit  him  after  a  long  and  dangerous 
sickness, he  told  me,  he  had  just  then  read  our  govern- 
ment; and  taking  it  up  in  his  hands,  he  cast  it  from  him 
in  great  dislike,  and  sayed,  is  this  all  the  fruit  the  nation 
shall  have  of  their  warre  ?  or  words  to  that  purpose ;  and 
then  tooke  occasion  to  speak  inuch  against  it.  And  as  he 
bad  nothinge  to  doe  in  siettinge  up  this  government,  soe 

*  Prince,  c.  17.    Consolt  also  Amelot  de  la  HouVsay's  notes  on  tbft  place. 
H  h  £ 
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-r — Had  he  accepted  the  kingship,  which  was 

neither  was  there,  soe  farr  as  I  knowe  or  have  heard,  any 
communication  of  counsels  between  Oliver  and  him,  medi- 
ately or  ymmediateJy,  touchinge  the  management  of  any 
part  of  the  publique  affairs,  my  lord  St.  John  always  refus- 
inge  to  meddle  in  any  thinge,  but  what  concerned  his  place 
as  a  judge;  and  in  that  he  refused  to  proceed  upon  any  of 
the  laws  made  under  that  government ;  for  which  he  was' 
complayned  of  to  the  counsel!,  and  it  was  imputed  to  his 
example,  that  the  judges  refused  to  act,  upon  the  last  high, 
court  of  justice.  Nor  was  hee  (to  my  knowledge)  advised 
with  in  the  Petition  and  Advice.  The  truth  is,  that  my 
lord  St.  John  was  so  &r  from  being  a  confident,  that  some, 
who  loved  and  valued  him,  had  something  to  doe  to  preserve 
him  under  that  government  *.'*  In  a  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell 
dated  16  December,  1656,  he  says,  "  His  Highnesse  meetes 
with  his  tryals  here  at  home  of  all  sorts,  beinge  under  daylye 
exercises  from  one  hand  or  other;  and  I  wish,  be  may  not 
have  occasion  to  say,  My  familiar  friends,  in  whom  £  trusted, 
have  lifted  up  the  heele  against  me^.''  It  appears  also  from 
a  variety  of  Mr.  Secretary's  letters,  that  the  protector's  go- 
vernment was  clogged  with  great  difficulties,  and  that,  the 
opposition  made  to  it  was  fierce  xand  violent.  In«  a  letter  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  then  major-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
dated  20th  May,  1656,  he  says,  *'  Blessed  be  God,  that  all 
things  remain  quiett  in  Ireland;  soe  they,  doe  alsoe:  here. 
Both  is  very  much  against  the  intentions  of  enemies  of  all* 
sorts,  who  have  their  daily  meetinges  for  begettinge:  trou- 
ble. The  Spanyard,  cavaleir,  papists  and  levellers,  aie:all 
come  iiito  a  confederacy.  What  monstrous  birth  this  wombe 
will  bring  forth,  I  cannot  tell.  They  threaten  hard,  but  I  per- 
ceive they  are  not  yet  quite  ready.  The  common-wealthsr 
men  looke  also  for  a  sudden  turne,  and  hope  they  shall 
play  next'."  In  another  letter  written  to  the  same,  16  June, 
1656,  be  says,  "  Wee  are  yet  very  much  troubled  with  the 

,    •Thiirioe,Tol.VXI.p.914.        '   «»M.Tol.V.p.708.         Md.  toL  V.  p.  4^. 
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offered  by  his  parliament,  a  firmer  settlement 

Sfth-monarchy-men  and  the  levellers,  ^ho  have  their  con- 
slant  meetinge  to  put  us  in  blood.  By  the  levellers,  I  meane 
those,  who  pretend  to  a  republique  or  popular  forme  of  go- 

Temment. It  is  certain  it  doth'  behove  us  to  have  a 

watchful  eye  upon  that  interest*." ^There  was  reason  for 

It.  Algernon  Sydney  (a  name  ever  venerable !)  called  Crom- 
well, as  he  said  on  his  trial,  *'  A  tyrant  every  day  of  his 
life^  and  acted  against  him  too^." — r— And  to  such  a  height 
of  resentment  had  some  warm  men  of  the  party  carried  it,  as 
to  join  with  their  old  and  sworn  foes  in  order  to  destroy  him. 
"  The  levellets,''  Mr.  Thurloe  tells  the  same  gentleman,  in  a 
letter  dated  December  9,  1656,  "  are  very  buissie,  and  are  in 
perfect  conjunction  with  the  kinge  of  Spayne.  The  part 
they  have  first  undertaken,  is  to  assassinate  my  lord  protec- 
tor, and  have  laid  the  way  of  doing  it.  This  I  know  with  as 
much  certeintye,  as  that  your  lordship  is  in  Ireland.  I  trust 
the  Lord  will  dissapoint  them,  as  he  hath  done ;  but  wee  see 

hereby  the  spirit  of  these  men  *^.'* With  regard  to  bis 

parliaments  after  his  assuming  the  protectorate,  they  were 
composed  of  men »  a  good  part  of  whom  were  his  ill-willers. 
^'  In  the  debates,  concerning  CromwelFs  accepting  the 
crown,  some  of  the  cavalier  party,  or  rather  their  children, 
came  to  bear  some  share.  They  were  then  all  zealous  com- 
mon wealths^men,  according  to  the  directions  sent  them  from 
those  about  the  king.  Their  business  was  to  oppose  Crom- 
well on  all .  demands,  and  so  to  weaken  him  at  home,  and 
expose  him  abroad.  When  some  of  the  other  party  took 
notice  of  this  great  change,  from  being  the  abettors  of  prero- 
gative to  become  the  patrons  of  liberty,  they  pretended  their 
education  in  the  court,  and  their  obligation  to  it  had  engag- 
ed them  that  way ;  but  now  since  that  was  out  of  doors, 
they  had  the  common  principles  of  human  nature  and  the 
love  of  liberty  in  them.    By  this  means,  as  the  old  republi- 

•  Thurloe,  vol.  V.  p.  12a.  »  Trial,  p.  33.  Lobd.  folio,  16S4.        «  Thorloc. 

wl.  V.p.694. 
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and  a  milder  administration  might  haVe^  taken 

cans  assisted  and  protected  them,  so.  at  the  same  time  they 
strengthned  the  faction  against  Cromwell.  But  these  very 
men  at  the  restoration  shook  off  this  disguise,  and  reverted 
to  their  old  principles  for  a  high  prerogative  and  absolute 
power.  They  said  they  were  for  liberty,  when  it  was  a  mean 
to  distress  one  who  they  thought  had  no  right  to  govern ; 
but  when  the  government  returned  ^o  its  old  channel,  they 
were  still  as  firm  to  all  prerogative  notions,  and  as  great 

enemies  to  liberty  as  ever*/' In  certain  conjunctures 

this  may  again  happen,  notwithstanding  the  smooth  talk  of 
coalition  or  extinction  of  parties ! 

Mr.  Maidstone  speaking  of  the  protector's  first  parliament, 
says,  "  The  house  consisting  of  many  disobliged  persons 
(some  upon  the  king's  account,  and  others  upon  a  pretence 
of  right  to  sit  upon  the  former  foundation,  as  not  being 
legally,  though  forceably,  dissolved;  and   others  judging 
that  the  powers  given  by  the  instrument  of  government  to 
the  protector  were  too  large;  professing  that  though  they 
■were  willing  to  trust  him,  yet  they  would  not  trust  bis  suc- 
cessors with  so  large  a  jurisdiction)  fell  into  high  animo- 
sities;   and   after  five  months  spent   in   framing  another 
instrument  instead  of  the  former  (which  they  said   they 
could  not  swallow  without  chewing)  they  were  by  the  pro- 
tector dissolved^."    Mr.  Whitlock  informs  us,  "That  this 
parliament  continued  their  debates  touching  the  government^ 
wherein  many  things  were  spoken,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  tbe  protector  and  his  council,  and  cause  of  suspicion  that 
no  good  was  to  be  expected  from  them  ^."     Many  of  these 
same  men,  in  spite  of  court  influence,  were  chosen  in  the 
next  parliament,  and  Cromwell,  that  matters  might  go  on 
the  more  smoothly,  ordered  them  to  be  denied  admittance. 
In  pursuance  however  of  the  humble  Petition  and  Advice, 
'  as  before  mentioned,  they  afterwards  took  their  seats,  and 

*  Bumet,  v(d.  I.  {w  70.  ^  Tborloe,  toI.  I.  p.  765.  !  Vdutioek, 

p.  610.  " 
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place :  but  his  most  intimate  friends  ^'  op- 
gave  the  protector  great  vexation  by  spurning  at  the  new 
erected  house  of  lords,  and  controverting  their  title,  I  need 
not  add  that  the  government  was  continually  alarmed  with 
plots  and  conspiracies,  and  that  juries  were  but  ill  disposed 

to  do  justice  on  state  criminals. ^These  are  some  of  the 

chief  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  violent 
and  illegal  acts  of  Cromwell.  His  situation  and  circum- 
stancesr  were  perplex^  and  dangerous,  and  would  he  secure 
himself,  or  those  who  depended  on  him,  severity  and  rigour 

seemed  requisite. "  What  would  you  have  one  in  my 

station  do  i  said  be  to  tome  who  talked  to  him  about  his 
excesses  and  usurpation.     He  was  well  answered^  says  Mr. 
Gordon,  Sir,  we  would  have  nobody  in  your  station.    To 
vindicate  murder,'*  continues  this  writer,  ^'  from  the  neces- 
sity of  committing  it,  in  order  to  conceal  robbery ;  is  to 
argue  like  a  murderer  and  a  robber ;  but  it  is  honest  logic, 
to  reply,  Do  not  rob,  and  then  you  need  not  be  tempted  to 
murder;    but  if  you  will  do  one,  and  consequently  both, 
remember  that  punishment  does  or  ought  to  follow  crimes, 
and  the  more  crimes  the  mdre  punishment.     If,  by  a  repeti- » 
tion  of  crimes,  you  become  too  mighty  to  be  punished,  you 
m^st  be  content  to  be  accursed  and  abhorred  as  an  enemy  to 
human  race ;  yon  must  expect  to  have  all  men  for  your  ene- 
mies, as  you  are  an  enemy  to  all  men  ;  and  since  you  make 
sport  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  men,  you  must  not  wonder, 
Bor  have  you  a  right  to  complain,  if  they  have  all  of  them 
memories   and  feeling,  and  some  of  them   courage  and 
swords*/'    It  would  be  injustice  however  to  Cromwell,  not 
to  add,  that  his  severities  were  but  few,  and  those  exercised 
only  on  real  criminals,  as  the  laws  then  stood. 

^^  He  refused  the  offered  kingship.]  Cromwell  was  no 
enemy  to  the  name  or  office  of  king.  He  had  helped  to 
pull  down  and  punish  Charles,  but  he  was  disponed  enough 
to  8>t  on  the  throne.    The  times  then  would  not  b^ar  it^ 

*  DiscouraesoR  Tacitus,  toL  IV.  p.  1207,  t2mo.  Lond.  1753. 
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posing,  he,  contrary  to  his   own  indination* 

Bat  in  a  few  years  he  thought  seriously  of  the  affair,  and 
was  inclined  to  try  the  experiment.  Prudence  however 
restrained  him.  But  when  he  had  got  a  parliament  to  his 
mind,  as  that  called  in  1656,  in  the  beginning  was,  it  wa» 
no  longer  to  be  delayed.  "  The  settlement  of  the  nation 
was  deliberated  on,  and  a  writing  framed,  which  the  parlia- 
ment stiled  The  humble  petition  and  advice  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  Wis  highness." 
"  The  first  business  of  it  was,''  says  Wbitlock,  "  for  the  pro- 
tector to  have  the  title  of  king."  "  This  petiticm  and  ad- 
vice was  presented  to  his  highness  by  the  house,  and  he 
desired  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
him  about  it  V  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed, 
who  on  the  l6th  of  April,  1657,  "  Had  audience  of  his 
highness,  and  gave  him  such  reasons  as  he  declared  to  be 
weighty,  and  to  require  deliberation,  and  therefore  desired 
some  time  till  the  next  afternoon  to  give  answer  to  them*." 
In  this  conference  it  was  urged  by  the  lawyers,  particularly 
by  the  lord  chief  justice  Glynne,  "  That,  the  office  of  a  king 
was  a  lawful  office,  and  a  title  loo,  approved  of  by  the  word 
of  God  :  that  it  was  an  office  that  had  been  exercised  in  the 
nation,  from  the  time  of  its  being  a  nation,  and  that  there 
never  had  been  a  quarrel  with  the  office,  but  the  male-admi- 
nistration.— —The  name  of  king,"  said  he,  **  i»  a  name 
known  by  the  law,  and  the  parliament  doth  desire  that  your 
highness  would  assume  that  title.  These  are  the  grounds 
why  the  parliament  make  it  their  humble  advice  and  re* 
quest  to  your  highness,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  to  as- 
sume that  title ;  and  I  think  there  is  something  more  in  it : 
jou  are  now  lord  protector  of  the  three  nations  by  the  in- 
strument, and  there  is  a  clause  of  this  government  that  you 
should  govern  according  to  law,  and  your  highness  is  sworn 
to  that' government.  The  parliament  doth  apprehend  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  your  highness  to  answer  the  ex* 

*  VHutlock,  p.  655k  |^  JounuOip* 
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and  supposed  interest,  declined  it;  and  after 

pectation  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by  the  laws,  because 
you  are  so  t,ied  up,  that  neither  they  can  rationally  call  for  it, 
nor  you  conscteutiously  doit,  and  so  there  is  neither  lord 
protector,  nor  the  people  upon  a  sure  establishment.  For 
here  stands  the  case :  a  king  hath  run  through  so  many  ages 
in  this  nation,  and  hath  governed  the  nation  by  that  title 
and  style,  that  it  is  known  to  the  law;  for  the  law  of  the 
nation  is  no  otherwise,  than  what  bath  been  a  custom  to  be 
practised,  as  is  approved  by  the  people  to  be  good,  That*s 
the  law,  and  nothing  else,  excepting  acts  of  parliament. 
And  now  they  have  been  governed  by  that  title,  and  by  that 
minister,  and  by  that  office,  if  so  be  your  highness  should  do 
any  act,  and  one  should  come  and  say.  My  lord  protector, 
why  are  you  sworn  to  govern  by  the  law,  and  you  do  thus 

and  thus  as  lord  protector  ? Do  I  ?  Why  how  am  I  bound 

to  do  ? Why,  the  king  could  not  have  done  so. Why, 

but  I  am  not  king,  I  am  not  bound  to  do  as  the  king,  I  am 
lord  protector;  shew  me  that  the  law  doth  require  me  to  do 
it  as  protector ;  if  I  have  not  acted  as  protector,  shew  me 

where  the  law  is. Why  you  put  any  one  to  a  stumble  in 

that  case. 

"  This  is  one  thing  that  I  humbly  conceive,  did '  stick 
in  the  parliament  as  to  that  particular.  Another  thing 
is  this:  you  are  protector,  which  is  a  hew  office  not  known 
to  the  law,-  and  made  out  of  doors :  you  are  called  upon, 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  accept  the  office  of  a  king, 
that  is,  by  the  whole  people.  It's  the  first  government 
that  since  these  troubles  hath  been  tendred  by  a  general 
and  universal  consent  of  the  people.  Another  thing  is  this, 
-—if  any  man  should  find  fault  with  them  and  say,  why 
how  came  you  to  make  governments  in  this  case?  the 
answer  is, — We  are  a  parliament,  and  have  your  suffirage^ 
you  have  ever  trusted  us  with  all  your  votes,  and  we  will 
justify  it:  but  besides  we  have  not  done  it  neither;  we 

have  but  settled  it   upon  the  old   foundations. -Then 

the  kingship ;  however  some  may  pretend  a  king's  pre« 
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experiencing  many  troubles  and  vexations  in 

rogative  is  so  large  we  know  it  not,  it  is  not  bounded.— 
But  the  parliament  are  not  of  that  opinion. — ^The  king's 
prerogative  is  known  by  law:  if  he  should  expatiate  it 
beyond  the  duty,  that  is  the  evil  of  the  man  :  but  in  West- 
minster-hall the  king's  prerogative  was  under  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  was  bounded  as  well  as  any  acre  of  land,  ot 
any  thing  a  man  hath,  as  much  as  any  controversy  between 

party  and  party. And  therefore  the  office  being  lawful 

in  its  nature,  known  to  the  nation,  certain  in  itself,  and 
confined  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and  the  other  office 
not  being, so,  that  was  a  great  ground  of  the  reason  why 
the  parliament  did  so  much  insist  upon  this  office,  not  as 

circumstantial,  but  as  essenti£^P.'* What  force  there  is 

in  all  this  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  can  best  determine. 
It  is  certain  it  would  not  have  been  judged  sound  doctrine 
by  those  who  possessed  the  supreme  authority  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  after  the  death  of  Charles. 

Lord  Broghill,  after  mentioning  some  things  of  a  like 
nature,  proceeded  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
his  highness  and  the  people  in  accepting  the  crown  which 
was  then  tendered. — "  By  your  highness's  bearing  the  title 
of  king,"  said  he,  '^  all  those  that  obey  and  serve  you^  are 
secured  by  a  law  made  long  before  any  of  our  differences 
had  a  being,  in  the  lid  Hen.  7^  where  a  full  provision 
is  made  for  the  safety  of  those  who  shall  serve  whoever  is 
king:  it  is  by  that  law  that  hitherto  our  enemies  have 
pleaded  indemnity.;  and  by  your  assuming  what  is  bow 
desired,  that,  law  which  hitherto  they  pretended  for  their 
disobedience,  ties  them  even  by  their  own  profession  aad 
principles  to  obedience.  And  I  hope^  taking  pff  all  pre- 
tences from  so  numerous  a  party  may  not  be  a  thiag  uii- 
worthy  consideration.  That  law  seenas  very  rational;  for 
it  doth  not  provide  for  any  particular  p^son  or  family,  but 

*  MoBMchy  aaKrted,  p.  16.    And  Parliamentary  Hiatory,  vol.  XXL  p.  V9» 
^  See  aarendOD,  vol  VL  p.  689. 
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his  government,  he  died  (of  a  double  tertian 

for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people,  by  obeying  whoever 
is  in  that  office  and  bears  that  title.  The  end  of  all  govero- 
jnent  is  to  give  the  people  justice  and  safety;  and  the 
best  means  to  attain  that  end  is  to  settle  a  supream  magis- 
trate, (t  would  therefore  seem  very  irrational^  that  the 
people  having  attained  the. end,  should  decline  that  end 
only  to  follow  the  means,  which  are  but  conducing  to  that 
end ;  so  that  if  the  title  and  office  of  king,  be  vested  ia 
your  highness,  and  that  thereby  the  people  enjoy  their 
rights  and  peace,  it  would  be  little  less  than  madness,  for 
any  of  them  to  cast  off  those  blessings,  only  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  ends  under  another  person.  There  is,  added 
his  lordship,  at  present  but  a  divorce  between  the  pretend- 
ing king  and  the  imperial  crown  of  these  nations ;  and  we 
know  that  persons  divorced  may  marry  again ;  but  if  the 
person  be  married  to  another,  it  cuts  off  all  hope.  These 
may  be  some  of  those  reasons,  which  invited  the  parlia- 
ment to  make  that  desire,  and  give  that  advice  to  your 
highness  of  assuming  the  title  of  king.  There  is  another, 
and  a  very  strong  one,  which  is,  that  now  they  have 
actually  given  you  that  advice;  and  the  advices  of  parlia- 
ments are  things  which  always  ought,  and  therefore  I  am 
confident  will  carry  with  them  very  great  force  and  au- 
thority: nor  doth  thts  advice  come  singly,  but  accom- 
panied  with  many  other  excellent  things,  in  reference  to 
our  civil  and  spiritual  liberties,  which  your  highness  hath 
borne  a  just  and  signal  testimony  to.  It  is  also  a  parlia- 
ment, who  have  given  unquestionable  proofs,  of  their  affeo- 
tion  to  your  highness;  and  who,  if  listned  to  in  this 
particular,  will  be  thereby  encouraged  to  give  you  more^.'' 
—These  arguments  no  doubt  had  great  force  with  Crom- 
well, who  long  ago  bad  thought  much  on  the  subject  \  To 
settle  and  secure  the  peace  of  the  nation,  to  conciliate  the 
lainds  of  the  adverse  party,  and  establish  himself  and 

*  Clarendon,  p.  S7.  and  p.  SS»  ^  See  note  45. 
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ague)  on  the  third  of  September,  one  thousancf 

family  on  the  throne  in  a  legal  manner,  were  indeecl  worthy 
both  the  ambition  and  public-spiritedness  of  the  man.  But 
his  situation  required  caution;  he  had  difficulties  to  eiF 
counter,  and  therefore  took  time  to  balance.  This  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  quotations.  Mr.  Maid^- 
stone  tells  us,  "  That  the  protector  would  have  elosed  with 
the  parliament,  as  he  thought,  in  -this  sSair,  not  out 
of  Just  to  that i:i tie,  (I  am  perswaded,  says  he,)  but  out  of 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  have  secured,  in  abetter 
way,  the  nation's  settlement :  but  the  party,  to  whom  the 
protector  ever  professed  to  owe  himself  (being  of  the  gene>- 
rality  of  his  standing  friends)  rose  so  high  in  opposition  to 
it  (by  reason  of  the  scandal,  that  thereby  would  fall  upon 
his  person  and  profession)  as  it  diverted  him,  and  occasion- 
ed him  to  take  investiture  in  his  government,  though  from 
them,  yet  under  his  former  title  of  protector*." — ^It 
appears  from  a  letter  of  Thurloe's  to  Henry  Cromwell, 
dated  21  April,  1657,  that  the  protector  deliberated  much 
on  the  affair,  and  kept  every  body  in  suspence  about  it. 
'^Certainly,*'  says  he,  "his  highness  hath  very  great  dif- 
ficulties in  his  owne  minde,  although  he  hath  had  the 
clearest  call  that  ever  man  had;  and  for  ought  I  see,  the 
parliament  will  not  be  perswaded,  that  there  can  beany 
settlement  any  other  way.  The  title  is  not  the  question, 
but  it's  the  office,  which  is  knowne  to  the  laws  and  this 
people.  They  know  their  duty  to  a  kinge,  and  his  to  them. 
Whatever  else  there  is  lyill  be  wholly  new,  and  be  nothing 
else  but  a  probationer,  and  upon  the  next  occasion  will  be 
changed  againe.  Besides,  they  say,  the  name  protector, 
came  in  by  the  sword  out  of  parliament,  and  will  never  be 
the  ground  of  any  settlement;  nor  will  there  be  a  free 
parliament  soe  long  as  that  continues ;  and  as  it  savours 
of  the  sword  now,  soe  it  will  at  last  bringe  all  thinges  to  b^ 
military.    These  and  other  considerations,  make  men,  wb^ 

•  Thurlo«,  vol.  L  p.  t&9. 
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six  hundred  fifty-eight;  aged  somewhat  more 

are  for  settlement^  steady  in  their  resolutions  as  to  this 
government  now  in  hand ;  not  that  they  lust  after  a  kinge, 
or  are  peevish  upon  any  account  of  opposition  ;•  but  they 
would  lay  foundations  of  libertyeand  freedome,  which  they 
J4idge  this  the  next  way  to.    My  lord  deputy  [Fleetwood] 
and  general  Desbrowe,  oppose  themselves  with  all  earnest- 
ness against  this  title^  but  think  the  other  things  in  the* 
Petition  and  Advice  are  very  honest.    The  other  gentleman 
[Lambert  I  suppose]  stands  at  distance^  has  given  over  his 
opposition^  and  lets  thinges  take  their  owne  course.    Many' 
of  the   soldiers  are  not  only  content^   but  are  very  well 
satisfied  with   this  change.     Some  indeed  grumble,   but 
,  tiiiat's  the  most,  for  ought  I  can  perceive.    And  surely 
whatever  resolutions  his  highness  takes,  they  will  be  his 
owne,  there  beinge  nothing  from  without,  that  should  be 

any  constreint  upon  him,  either  to  take  or  refuse  it*." 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  secretary  informs  the  same  gentle- 
man, that  Fleetwood  and  Desbrowe  seemed  to  be  very 
much  fixed  against  the  protector's  being  king,  "And," 
says  he,  "  speak  of  nothing  but  giving  over  their  com- 
mands: and  all  imployment,  if  he  doth  accept  that  title; 
*  others  also,  speak  the  same  language ;  so  that  our  difficul- 
ties are  many  *.*' 

But  Cromwell,  who  had  been  tSsed  to  ctifficulty  and  op- 
position, was  not  easily  to  be  daunted.  He  took  those 
.  measures  which  prudence  suggested,  and  endeavoured  to 
win  over  his  old  friends  by  raillery  and  persuasion.  From 
^  time  to  time  he  delayed  giving  his  answer  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  tried  by  "  all  possible  means,"  says 
Ludlow,  "  to  prevail  with  the  officers  of  the  army  to  ap- 
prove his  design;  and  knowing  that  lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood  and  col.  Desbrowe  were  particularly  averse  to  it, 
he  invited  himself  to  dine  personally  with  the  colonel,  and 
carried  the  lieutenant-general  with  him,  where  he  began  to 

•  Thurloe,  vol.  VI.  p.  219.  *  W.  p.  261. 
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than  fifty-nine  years  and  four  months.    By 

droll  with  them  about  monarchy,  and  speaking  slightly  of  it, 
said  it  was  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap,  and  therefore 
wondered  that  m^n  would  not  please  children,  and  permit 
them  to  enjoy  their  rattle.  But  he  received  from  them,  as 
col.  Desbrowe  since  told  me,  such  an  answer  as  was  not  at 
all  sutable  to  his  expectations  or  desires.  For  they  assured 
him  there  was  more  in  this  matter  than  be  perceived ;  that 
those  who  put  him  upon  it  were  no  enemies  to  Charles. 
Stuart ;  and  that  if  he  accepted  of  it,  he  would  infallibly 
draw  ruin  on  himself  and  friends.  Having  thus  sounded 
their  inclinations,  that  he  might  conclude  in  the  manner  be 
had  begun,  he  told  them  th^ey  were  a  couple  of  scrupulous 
fellows,  and  so  departed.  The  next  day  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  bouse,  to  require  their  attendance  in  the  painted 
chamber  the  next  morning,  designing  as  all  men  believed^ 
there  to  declare  his  acceptance  of  the  crown.  But  in  the 
mean  time  meeting  with  col.  Desbrowe  in  the  great  walk 
of  the  park,  and  acquainting  him  with  his  resolution,  the 
colonel  made  answer,  that  he  then  gave  the  cause  and 
CromweU's  family  also  for  lost ;  adding,  that  though  he  was 
resolved  never  to  act  against  him,  yet  he  would  not  act  for 
him  after  that  time ;  so  after  some  other  discourse  upon  the 
same  subject,  Desbrowe  went  home,  and  there  found  col. 
Pride,  whom  Cromwell  had  knighted  with  a  faggot-sticky 
and  having  imparted  to  him  the  design  of  Cromwell  to 
accept  the  crown.  Pride  answered  he  shall  not:  *  Why/ 
said'the  colonel,  *  how  wilt  thou  hinder  itf  To  which 
Pride  replied,  *  get  me  a  petition  drawn,  and  I  will  prevent 

it*." A  petition  was  drawn,  and  by  colonel  Mason,  in 

the  name  of  divers  officers  of  the  army,  delivered  to  the 
house,  May  8,  165?  ^  The  contents  of  it  were  to  this 
purpose :  ''  That  they  had  hazarded  their  lives  against 
monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  so  to  do,  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  nation :  that  having  observed  in  sc^e  meo 

•  Ludlow,  vol.  II.  p.  586.  *  Joumalf. 
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Elizabeth,  his  only  wife,  he  had  several  chil- 

great  endeavours  to  bring  the  nation  again  under  their  old 
servitude,  by  pressing  their  general  to  take  upon  hini 
the  title  and  government  of  a  king,  in  order  to  destroy 
him,  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  were  faithful 
to  the  publick;  they  therefore  humbly  desired  that  they 
would  discountenance  all  such  persons  and  endeavours,  and 
continue  stedPast  to  ihe  old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of 
which,  they,  for  their  parts,  were  most  ready  to  lay  down 

their  lives. This  petition  was  subscribed  by  two  colonels, 

seven  lieutenant-colonels,  eight  majors,  and  sixteen  cap- 
tains, who  with  such  officers  in  the  house  as  were  of  the 
same  opinion,  made  up  the  majority  of  those  relating  to 
that  part  of  the  army  which  was  then  quartered  about 
the  town.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  house 
or  Croinwell  was  more  surprised  at  this  unexpected  ad- 
dress; but  certainly  both  were  infinitely  disturbed  at  it. 
As  soon  as  the  notice  of  it  was  brought  to  Cromwell,  be 
sent  for  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood,  and  told  him,  that 
he  wondered  he  would  suffer  such  a  petition  to  proceed  so 
far,  which  be  might  have  hindered,  since  he  knew  it  to  be 
his  resolution  not  to  accept  the  crown  without  the  consent 
of  the  army;  and  therefore  desired  him  to  hasten  to  the 
hause,  and  to  put  them  pfF  from  doing  any  thing  farther 
therein.  The  lieutenant-general  immediately  went  thither, 
and  told  them  that  the  petition  ought  not  to  be  debated, 
much  less  to  be  answered  at  this  time,  the  contents  of 
it  being  to  desire  them  not  to  press  the  protector  to  be 
king,  whereas  the  present  business  was  to  receivie  his 
answer  to  what  had  been  formerly  offered  him,  and  therefore 
desired  that  the  debate  of  it  might  be  put  off,  till  they  had 
received  his  answer.  To  this  the  house  having  consented, 
they  received  a  message  from  Cromwell,  that  instead  of 
meeting  him  in  the  painted  chamber,  which  was  the  plaoe 
where  he  used  to  give  his  consent,  they  would  meet  him  in 
the  banquetting-house:  so  the  members  came  to  Whitehall, 
and   Cromwell  with  great  ostentation  of  hb   self-denyaj 
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dren,  of  whom  six  survived  him,  viz.  two  sous 

refused  the  title  of  king*/*  This  refusal  was  on  the  l£th  of 
May,  1657.  The  conclusion  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
protector  on  this  memorable  occasion^  was  in  these  words : 
**  I  should  not  be  an  honest  man,  if  I  should  not  tell  you, 
that  I  cannot  accept  of  the  government,  nor  undertake  the 
trouble  and  charge  of  it;  which  I  have  a  little  more  experi- 
mented than  every  body,  what  troubles  and  difficulties  do 
befall  men  under  such  trusts,  and  in  such  undertakings :  I 
say,  I  am  perswaded  to  return  this  answer  to  you;  that  I 
cannot  undertake  this  government,  with  the  title  of  king : 
and  that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and  weighty  business*." 

Mr.  Thurloe's  account  of  this    affair,   written   soon 

after  it  was  transacted,  to  Henry  Cromwell,  as  it  in  a  good 
measure  confirms  the  above  relation  of  Ludlow's,  wijl,  I 
believe,  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  "  His  high- 
nesse,'Vsaith  he,  "  hath  declared  that  he  could  not  give  his 
consent  to  the  parliaments  advice,  because  of  the  title 
kinge.  I  perceive  this  hath  strucke  a  great  dampe  upon 
the  spirits  of  some,  and  much  raised  and  elevated  others. 
His  highnesse  was  pleased  upon  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  before,  to  declare  to  several  of  the  house,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  accept  it  with  that  title;  but  just  in  the 
very  nicke  of  tyme  he  took  other  resolutions,  the  three 
great  men  professinge  their  great  unfreenesse  to  act,  and 
sayd',  that  ymmediately  after  his  acceptance  thereof,  they 
must  withdraw  from  all  publick  ymployment,  and  see 
they^  believed  would  severall  other  officers  of  quality,  that 
had  been  engaged  all  alonge  in  this  warre.  Besides,  the 
very  morning  the  house  expected  his  highnesse  would  have 
come  to  have  given  his  consent  to  the  bill,  some  £6  or  27 
officers  came  with  a  petition  to  the  parliament,  to  desire 
them  not  to  presse  his  highnesse  any  farther  about  king- 
»hip.  The  petition  was  brought  to  the  barr  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Mason,  who^  was  the  cheife  man,  who  promoted  it. 


*  Ludlow,  vol.  n.  p.  ^89.  ^  Journal. 
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Bbd  fbiir  daughters.  1.  Richard  his  successor, 
piarried  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Major,  Esq; '  ,2.  Henry,  who  married  a  daugh- 

and  went  up  and  down  from  man  to  man  to  get  hands 
thereunto.  The  petition  was  not  read,  but  layed  by,  and 
some  moved,  that  the  house  would  take  it  into  their  con- 
sideration, as  a  breach  of  priviledge ;  but  that  was  neither 
thought  fit  to  be  hearkned  unto*  Jt  is  hard  to  guesse  what 
will  be  done  next^/'  However,  it  was  oa  the  22d  of  May 
resolved  by.  the  parliament  that,  instead  of  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  title  of  king  in  the  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice,  the  following  clause  should  be  inserted ;  viz.  "  That 
your  highness  would  be  pleased,  by.  and  under  the  name  and 
style  of  lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth  of  England^ 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and  territories 
thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  and  exercise  the  office  pf 
chief  magistrate  of  these  fiations;  and  to  govern  according 
to  this  petition  and  advice,  in  all  things  therein  contained; 
and  in  all  other  things  according  to  the  laws  of   these  ' 

nations  and  not  otherwise*," On  the  25th,  the  humble 

petition  and  advice  being  presented   by  the  parliai^ent, 
was,  solemnly  sworn  to  by  his  highness,  who  with  great 

pomp  was  then  anew  inaugurated**. Thus  Cromwell  was 

baulked  in  his  hopes  of  the  diadem  by  his  near  relations  and 
.  intipiate  friends!  Men  of  principle  we  may  suppose,  who 
chose  rather  to  disoblige  him,  and  forfeit  their  employ- 
xoents  than  to  build  again  what  they  had  destroyed.  Rare 
ej^amples  of  integrity.— -^Had  the  crown  been  placed  oa 
the  head  of  the  protector,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of 
the  parliament,  it  is  not  .improbable  it  might  have  strength- 
ened his  own  government,  and  enabled  him  to  transmit  to 
posterity  many  very  valuable  privileges*'.  But  for  want  of 
this,  bis  house  of  peers  was  of  no  weight;  his  army  was' 

*  See  Appendix.         ^  Thurloe,  vol.  VI.  p.*  28 1 .         '  Journals.    And  Thurloe, 
ro\.  VL  p.  310.  ^  See  Whitlock*s  Account  of  it  in  note  8.  •  See  the 

Hamble  I^etiiian  and  Advice, 

VOL.  HI.  I  i 
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1^  of  Sir  Francis  Russel  of  Ohippeiiiiaiii  ia 
Cambridgeshire.  His  daughters  were,  1.  Bridget, 
married  to  commissary  general    IretoH,   fmd 

j^^eBsvji  but  troublesome;  and  he  was  perpetually  eis- 
pQ9e^  tP  the  clamoiirs  or  conspiracies  of  several  factions. 
•—-•Certain  it  is,  it  was  eligible  in  his  own  ey^,  and  in  the 
fiyc  of  Thttrloe,  and  therefore  it  may  w^H  be  supposed  they 

saw  many  advantages  in  it. r-^It  appears  at  first  sight 

that  it  would  hav«  restored  the  constitution,  as  founded  on 
an  original  contract.    As  mention  has  been  made  more  than 
puce  of  CromwelFs  house  of  lords,  it  is  proper  the  reader 
should  have  some  information  concerning  them.  The  second 
article  of  the  petition  and  advice  recommended  the  calling 
of  parliaments  consisting  of  two  houses.    This  suited  well 
with  the  title  of  king,  which'  was  at  first  intended   for 
the  protector;    and  probably,  if  that  had  been  assumed, 
many  of  the  antient   nobillly    and    gentry    would  have 
Ipeen  pleased  to  have  had  seats  in  the  upper  house.    But 
though  the  crown  was  refosed,   the  project  of  a  house 
of  lords  was  coutinued.    The  number  was  not  to  exceed 
seventy,  nor  to  be  less  than  forty.    Their  nomination  was 
placed  in  the  protector,  with  the  approbation  of  the  house  of 
commons.    Cromwell  was  under  some  difficulty  about  the 
choiee.    Some  were  fit,  but  not  willing  to  serve,  others 
willing  and  desirous,  but  very  uqfit.    At  length,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  1657,  another  house  i|ras  nominated,  tmd  writs 
issued  out  for  summoning  the  members  of  it ;  who  on  tiie 
90th  of  January  following,  sat  in  -that  which  was  formei^y  the 
house  of  iorda.    The  number  of  the  members  of  this  bouse 
were  sixty*two,  among  whom  w^re  the  earls  of  Manchester, 
Mulgrave,  and  Warwick  ;  the  lords  Say  and  Sele,  Faucon- 
berg,  Wharton,  Eure,  and  Howard,  afterwisuds  earl  of  Qir-. 
Ible;  the  viscount  Lisle,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicc^ster,  the 
lord  Brpghill,  and.  t;he  eajrl  of  Cfwsijs ;  b^des  v^ny  gw^ 
flaen  of  thebes^  fajnilies,  si^gij,  ^  Mofitague,  Russtrl,  HoImii^ 
Onslow,  St.  John,  Pierpoint,  Crew,  Pophain,  Hampdea  and 
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afterwards  to  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood.  2. 
Elizabeth,  wife  to  John  Cleypole,  Esq.  3. 
Mary,  married  to  lord  Fauconberg.  4.  Frances, 
wife  to  Mr.  Rich,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  War- 
others.  Intermixed  with  these  were  men  who  had  risen  by 
their  own  valour  and  interest  from  very  small  beginnings  and 
mean  employments ;  of  which  sort  were  Jones,  Pride,  Hew- 
8on,  Barkstead,  Whalley,  GofF,  Berry  and  Cooper.  To 
these  were  added  the  protector's  two  sons,  his  sons-in-law 
Cleypole  and  Fleetwood,  the  commissioners  of  the  great 
teal,  and  of  the  treasury,  with  others  of  near  relation  to  the  ' 
court  *.  All  the  old  nobility,  lord  Eure  excepted,  refused  to 
sit  in  this  new  assembly,  on  account,  I  suppose,  of  the  mean 
original  of  some  of  the  company,  or  of  the  authority  by 
which  they  were  convened. — However,  they  did  nothing  of 
any  importance.  The  secluded  members  being  admitted 
into  the  house  of  commons,  as  before  observed,  turned  all 
things  against  the  court ;  refused  any  intercourse  with  the 
new  house  of  lords,  and  behaved  so  ill  in  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
tector, that,  in  great  heat,  he  dissolved  them. This  was 

the  last  parliament  that  sat  during  Cromwell's  life,  "  he 
being  compelled  to  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  his  place, 
says  Mr.  Maidstone,  so  well  as  he  could,  without  parlia- 
mentary assistance,  and  in  it  met  with  so  great  a  burden,  as 
(I  doubt  not  to  say  it,  drank  up  his  spirits,  of  which  his 
natural  constitution  yielded  a  vast  stocke,)  and  brought  him 
to  his  grave**."  This  seems  to  confirm  what  Burnet  says, 
**  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  Hfe  and  all  his  arts 
were  exhausted  at  once,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  much 
loDg'er,  he  could  not  have  held  things  together^.''  Mr. 
Cowley  observes,  "  that  he  seemed  evidently  to  be  near  the 
i^nd  of  his  deceitful  glories,  and  his  own  army  grew  at  last 

*  Walkly's  New  Catatoguie  of  Lords,  &c.  and  Second  Narrative  of  the  late 
Parliament,  &c.  printed  in  the  5th  year  of  England's  slavery  under  its  new  mo* 
narchy.  4to.  1658.   '        *  Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  7C6.  'Vol.  t  p.  68. 
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wick,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  RtlSse^,  of 
Ghippenham,  in  Gambridgeshire. 

In  his  death  he  displayed  his  wonted^*  firm- 
ness and .  enthusiasm.     His  body  was  buried 

as  weary  of  him  as  the  rest  of  the  people*.'*  In  another* 
place  he  tells  us,  "  it  was  believed  Cromwell  died  with  grief 
and  discontent,  because  he  could  not  attain  to  the  honest 
name  of  a  king,  and  the  old  formality  of  a  crown,  though  he 
had  before  exceeded  the  power  by  a  wicked  usurpation,'* 

• ^That  care,  anxiety,  disappointment  and  vexation  prey 

on  the  spirits,  and  waste  the  constitution,  is  known  to  all ; 
that  these  were  the  lot  of  Cromwell,  as  they  are  of  most  of 
those  who  are  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  attentive 
to  their  duty  and  their  .fame,  may  very  easily  be  conceived 
by  such  as  have  read  the  foregoing  notes;  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  madness 
of  parties,  the  estrangement  of  friends,  and  the  want  of 
money  to  pay  the  armies  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  on 
foot :  I  say  that  this  was  so,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.— — 
But  had  the  life  of  the  protector  been  prolonged,  it  is  not 
'  impossible  he  might  have  got  the  better  of  his  difficulties^ 
and  maintained  his  post  in  spite  of  al]  opposition.    For  we 
are  to  remember  it  was  Cromwell  who  had  dared  to  seize  the 
government ;   to  raise  money  .  by  his  own  .authority ;   to 
create  and  dissolve  parliaments  ;  to  combat  with  kings,  and 
to  scatter  terror  through  the  nations. — By  what  means  he 
would  have  done  this,  whether  by  securing  Fleetwood  and 
Desbrowe,  to  whom  he  owed  hfs  disappointment,   in  as- 
suniing  the  crown,  and  calling  another  parliament,  must.be 
left  to  the  cpnjecture  <rf  the  reader.    The  latter  he  certainly 
had  tnoughts  of  before  his  sickness  **. 

^*  In  his  death  he  displayed  his  wonted  firmness  and 
enthusiasm.]    "  When  the  symptoms  of  death,*'  says  Mr. 

•  Discourse  on  the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  96.  *  Thuiio^ 

-▼oU  VIL  p.  99. 
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ynth  irit>re  tliah  regal  magnificence*  in  West- 
tninster-Abbey,  from  whence,  after  theRestora-^ 
tion,  it -was  removed  and  treated  with  all  pos- 

iindlow,  ""Were  apparent  upon  him,  and  many  ministers  arid 
others  assembled  in  a  chamber  at  Whitehall,  praying-  for 
iiim, 'whilst  he  manifested  so  little  remorse  of  conscience  'for 
his  hrtraying  the  publick  cause,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the 
Wol  of  his  own  ambition,  that  some  of  his  last  words  were 
rather  becoming  a  mediator  than  a  sinner,  recommending  to 
©od  the  condition  of  the  nation  that  he  had  so  infamously 
cheated,  and  expressing  a  great  care  of  the  people  whom  he 
tad  so  manifestly  despised.  But  be  seemed,  above  all,  con- 
cerned for  the  reproaches  he  said  men  would  cast  upon  his 
name,  in  trampling  on  his  ashes  when  dead.  In  this  temper 
t>f  mind  he  departed  this  life**.'* — I  fancy  Mr,  Ludlow  had  in 
his  eye  the  following  expressions  which  Cromwell  is  said  to 
liave  made  use  of  in  his  sictness,  in  a  prayer  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  *^  Lord,- although  i  am  a  miserable  and 
"wretched  creature^  I  am  in  covenant  with  thee,  through 
;grace,  and  1  may,  I  will  come  to  thee  for  thy  people,  thoti 
fiast  made  me  (though  very  tinworthy)  a  mean  instrument  to 
do  them  some  good,  and  tbe^  service:  and  many  of  them 
have  set  too  high  a  value  uponmee,  though  others  wish^ 
tod  would  be  glad  of  mjr  death ;  but  Ldrd,  however  thou 
dost  dispose  of  mee,  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good  for 
them.  Give  them  consistency  of  judgtnent,  one  heart, 
and  mutual'love,  and  go  on  to  deliver  them,  and. with  the 
work  of  reformation,  and  make  the  name  of  Christ  glorieius 
in  the  world.  Teach  those,  who  look  too  much  upoh  thy 
instruments,  to  depend -more  upon  thyself;  pardon  such  at 
desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  they 
are  thy  people  too^"— *— This  was  all  in  character.-rr-Two 
or  three  more  of  his  expressions,  ^hen  death  was  in  his 

■  The  expences  of  his   funeral  are  said  to  have   amoanted   to   60,000L 
*  JUidlow,  vol  II.  p.  613.  *  Collection  of  several  passages  concerning  hig 

iate  Higbnesse,  in  the  time  olf  his  sickness,  ^y  oiM  that  was  groom  of  his  he^ 
dskunheu  4ta.  Lond.  ^  13. 1659. 
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sible  indignity.  His  character  has  been  very 
differently^*  represented  by  different  persons.; 
though  hiB  memory  was  celebrated  by  the  finest 

Tiew,  will  shew  us  in  what  temper  he  left  the  world.  ''  Lord, 
thou  knowest^  if  I  do  desire  to  live,  it  is  to  shew  forth  thy 

praise,  and  declare  thy  works V Again  he  said,   "I 

would  be  willing  to  live  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God 
and  his  people,  but  my  work  is  done,  yet  God  will  be  with 

his  people/' ^These  sayings  seem  to  evince  the  greatness 

of  his  mind ;  the  main  thing  he  had  in  view  to  have  been 
the  public  good;  and  strongly  confirm  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  mo^t  excellent  TiUot- 
son,  ^*  That  at  last  Cromwell's  enthusiasm  got  the  better  of 

his  hypocrisy." The  night  before  his  death,  and  not 

before^  lord  Fauoonberg  says^  he  declared  his  son  Richard 
bis  successor,  in  presence  of  four  or  five  of  his  council  \ 

^*  His  character  has  been  very  dififerently  represented.] 
Mr.  Thurloe,  in  a  letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  the  day  after  his 
father's  decease,  tells  him,  it  ^^  is  not  to  be  said,  what  affec- 
tion the  army  and  aU  people  shew  to  his  late  Highness ;  his 
name  is  already  precious.  Never  was  there  any  man  soe 
prayed  for  as  he  was  duringe  his  sickness;  solenme  assem- 
blies meetinge  every  day,  to  beseech  the  Lord  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  life;  soe  that  he  is  gone  to  heaven,  em- 
balmed with  the  tears  of  his  people,  and  upon  the  wings  of 
the  prayers  of  the  saints.  He  lived  desired,  and  dyed 
lamented,  every  body  bemoaning  themselves,  .and  saying, 
a  great  man  is  fallen  in  Israel^."  .  Lord  Fauconberg  styles 
bim  '^  the  greatest  person^e  and  instrument  of  hiippiness, 
not  only  our  owr^  but  indeed  any  age  eke  ever  produced  "*•" 
'• — '^  I  do  believe,  says  Mr.  Maidstone,  if  his  story  were  im- 
partially transmitted,    and  the  unprejudicjed  world   well 

*  Collection  of  sereral  passages  conceruing  his  late  Higfaaesse,  in  the  time  of  his 
sickness,  by  one  that  was  groom  of  his  bed-chamber.  4to.  Load.  p.  6. 1659,  See 
the  qaotation  from  Bates  in  note  6,  ^  Thnrloe,  Tol.ViLp.'5^5.  «  KL 

p.  373,  <Id.p.3T5. 
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>0B»6st  with  it>  die  wotdd  ^dd  film  to  Uer  nirie  wdlthies^ 
and  make  up  tbat  Domber  a  Decemviri.  He  Hred  and 
died  in  comfortable  eodndnnibn  vTith  God^  as  jiidiciotii 
pirvmi  near  him  Well  observed.  He  was  that  Mordecai 
tbat  sought  tkik  welfare  of  his  pdople  \"— -*These  are  higk 
eblogittms  frdm  liis  friends^  and,  doubtless^  proceeded  from 
the  affedtioR  alid  gratitude  of  thdse  Irho  uttered  tbeitf.  Mri 
Voliw^  stjles  Cromwell  *'  an  uautper  wbrtby  to  reigll*;'^ 
aiad  teils  vb,  <^  be  died  in  the  mklst  of  the  pvojeot6  he  wM 
formiog  to  strtegtben  bis  owil  power,  and  iflcrdase  *tbi§ 
gloiy  of  l»9'naftioB."*~-**Aiid  ^*  thart  be  left  behind  hfin  th^ 
fiputatfon  of  adextrovs  viUirin^^an  intftpid  cdmmiuiefy  a 
Udddy  usurper^   and   a  terrersfgn  that  kdew  tile  art  of 

gc^oming*."- M^zariite,    who   had    abjectly   CMmA 

C^omWell  during  life,  and  received  the  law  in  altvoM  all 
Ibings  from  him,  after  bis  death,  is  ^id  to  hs^e  cbatae^ 
terrzedhhnas  '^  a  fortunate  foot  V  Lord  ClaKHdoof  does 
bim  less  injnstice,  I  am  persuaded,  tn6st  readers  will  thidk^ 
ikhen  he  describes  him  ^^  as  it  brave  wicked  mmi"  I  will 
add  fiio  tiore  bdt  the  following  description  of  thifs  ejEtradrdi* 
bary  man^  drawn  by  a  celebrated  and  ilbisulous  pen.  ^^  EtH 
idpe,'*  says  he,  '^  had  granted  the  surname  of  Gr^t  to  three 
sorereifgns,  wfao  reigned  almost  at  the  same  ttme,  ^avi^ely, 
Oomwell,  Lewis  XIV.  and  Frederick  William.  To  Ooiai- 
#ell,  for  having  sacrificed  every  civil  duty  to  the  desire  df : 
r^gning ;  for  having  prostituted  his  talents,  which,  instead 
<^f  being  useful  to  bis  country,  were  snbaervi^^nt  only  to  his 
flfiibition;  for  having  concealed  his  imposturetr  under  tll^ 
taask  of  fanaticism;  for  having  enslaved  his  country  under  m 
pretence  of  fighting  for  her  liberties ;  for  becoming  the  execu^^ 
tioner  of  bis  king,  whom  be  sacrificed  to  bis  ftfry :  to  Crom*^ 
wetl,  a  bold,  cunning,  and  ambitious  man,  butunjust^violetft» 
sad  void  of  virtue ;  a  man  in  fine,  who  had  great  qualities,  bnt 
nevQp  a  good  one.  Cromwell,  therefore,  did  not  deserve  the 
fKOtoBxte  of  Great,  Which  is  dne  only  to  virtue ;  and  it  would 
be  d^ading  Lewis  XIV.  and  Frederick  William,  to  coam 

**rbufloe,  vol.  1.  p^  166.  ^A$e^  iMtt  XIV.  vol.  t  Hmo.  p.  IV. 
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pare  them  to  such  a  rival  *."  What  degradation' it  mtgfat  fed 
to  Frfederick- William  to  compare  him  with  the  protector,  I 
pretend  not  to  say:  but,  with  all  due  submission,  if.  Crom* 
well  did  not  deserve  the  surname  of  Great,  much  less  did 
Lewis' XIV.  What  were  the  faults  imputed  to  CromwelH 
Dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  bringing  Charlesito.tfae  blocks 
and  ingratitude  towards  the  long  parliament*— -r-Let  these 
crimes  be  weighed  in  the  nicest  baknce,  they  must  be  light 
^  air  when  opp<^ed  to  those  of  Lewis,  wbb  was  an  adul«- 
terer,  who  was  not  ashamed  to  cbhfcss  that  he  waged,  war 
merely  fo^r  his  glory  (disdaining  so  much  as  even  to  avaw 
any  reasonable  pretence  for.  overrunning  Hollatod,  and  sub- 
jecting its  inhabitants  to  innumerable  woes)  and, wasted  the 
finest  country  with  fire  and  sword.  Two  cities  and  twenty- 
five  towns  in  flames  at  one. time,  were  a  spectacle  sufficient 
to  imprint  the  worst  ideas  of  the  immortal  Lewis  and  th^ 
godlike  Turenne^     Where,    but    among  barbarians,  was 

such  a  scene  ever  exhibited? Nor  was  this  all-^Lewis 

broke  through' all  oaths  and  treaties,  every  thing  sacrdd. 
Nothing,  in  a  word,  was.ever  equal  to  his  villany.  Witness 
his  wars  in  Flanders,  his  breach  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and 
above  all,  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  N'antz  (at  the  instir 
gation  of  priests)  whereby  thousands  of  his  innocent  subjects 
were  ruined,  his  kingdom  impoverished,  and  its  manufac- 
tures carried  abroad.  Was  there  any  thing  in  Cromweirs 
character  to  be  compared  with  all  this  ?- — -Cromwell,  with 
ajl  his  faults,  had  many  real  virtues.  Not  so  Lewis  ;  he.was.a 
bigot;  he  was  priest-ridden ;  superstitious;  with  little  per- 
sonal valour,  and  much  vanity;  who,  but  for  his  love  'and 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  woul4  have  been  ranked  with 
the  Neros,  the  Caligulas,  the  Domitians,  the  tyrants  and 
destroyers  of  mankind.  He  did  not  deserve  then  "  the  sur- 
name of  Great,  which  is  due  only  to  virtue."  The  painting 
out  such  eneinies  of  liberty  and  mankind  in  the  fiqe&t  cos- 
lours,  by  the  finest  pens,  is  the  greatest  reproach  of  letters, 
a.nd  most  dangerous  to  the  interests  pf  common  humanity.; 
and,  what  I  hope,  will  justify  the  warmth  pf  these  reflections. 

*  Memoirs  of  Brandenburg,  p.  153,      ^'Voltaire'f  Age  of  Ltivia  XIV.  vol.' I.  p.  15A^ 
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^ehs**  6(  his  age;  slnd  he  left  behiiid  him  a 

never-dying  fame. 

'  »•  His  memory  warf  celebrated  by  the  finest  pens  of  hii 
<ager]  The  vferses  of  Mr.  Waller,  Drydcn  and  Sprat,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Rochester,  are  well  known.  Besides  these, 
I  have  now  before  me  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  *'  Musarmfi 
Cantabrigiensiam  Luctus  &  Gratuiatio:  Ille  in  Funere 
Oliveri  Anglias,  Scotise'  &  Hiberniae  Protectoris;  Haec  de 
Ricardi  successione  felicissima  ad  eundem  ^."  ^  In  the  first 
copy  of  verses,  by  Tuckney,  master  of  St.  John's  college,, 
England  is  introduced  speaking  in  the  following  strains: 

£rg6  Jaces,  Dox  mag^oe  ?  Jaces,  Pater  a]  me  ?  nee  uliik 
Permittisciro^mvictricia  tempora  laurum 
Serpere  ?    Pacificos  an  dedignaris  hoDores  ? 
AtPopuH  miseresce  tai,  quibasipse  salutem 
Impertire  soles,  &  qui  tua  sceptra  colebant 
OUseqaio  affectiique  pari.    Sed  Carolina  nulla 
Non  exorandas  potuerunt  flectere  Parcas. 
Occidtt  Anglorura  decus  ingens,  occidit,  ebeu  ! 
dentis  Presidium  !  Quis  me  jam  vindicet  armis  f 
Quis  potent  nimiilm  dubiis  succurrere  rebus  ? 
Sttpius  ilia  Patrem,  Patrem  tristissima  dixit, 
Effuditque  istas  non  exaudita  querelas. 

Dr.  Whichcot  celebrates  his  mild  government  and  peace- 
ful end  in  these  lines  : 

Sobrius  auscnlta  veterum  quid  pagioa  narrate 

Fata  trahunt  homines  cruciatibus  ingeniosos. 

Decumbunt  tremuli  non  sicci  morte  Tyranni. 
,  Arte  sui  pei eant  semper  (  j ustissima  Lex  est) 

*  Artifices  nequlim,  quos  inclementia  pulsat. 

At  Pater  bic  Patriae  non  est  tormenta  minatus, 

Annosusque  expirat,  &  alta  in  pace  quiescit. 

Horton,  Minshul,  Seaman,  celebrate  his  character  in  the 
•  Lighest  terms,  as  did  Worthington,  Dillingham,  Arrow- 
smith,  and  others.  Dr.  Cudworth  has  an  Hebrew  poem  in 
this  collection.  There  was  also  published  on  this  occasion, 
**  Beatis  Manibus  invictissimi  Herois  Olivarii  Magni,  mag* 
nae  ^BritannioB  Protectoris  Parentatio,  Scripta  ab  Equite 
Polono,"  which  I  have  not  seen*J. 

*  Cantabrigix  :  apud  Johannem  Field,  Almae  Acadcmise  Typographam.  1658. 
*  Mercurias  Politicus,  No.  548.  p.  141. 
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Tht|il  wiM  il^  fanUe  of  Crofowcll  soundfiid  aVroad )  thw 
was  he  lamented  on  his  decease.  At  the  RestoratioB,  indee<}^ 
his  ashes  were  trampled  on%  and  his  memory  wad  branded; 
but  time,  the  great  friend  to  truth,  has,  in  somemeastre, 
cleared  up  his  character,  and  done  justice  to  his  abilities; 
audj  if  he  cap  not  be  ranked  amongst  the  best,  he,  uadoubtr 
f^y,  is  to  be  |daced  amongst  the  greatest  of  princes. 
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Copy  of  a  manuscript  paper>  written.  It  is  ptobtUe^  ab6at  the  end 
of  the  year  1647>  now,  with  many  other  original  and  yaiuabte 
papers  relating  to  the  civil-wars,  iti  the  ponession  of  Hans  Wift* 
trop  Mortimer,  Esq;  of  Lincoln's-Inn ;  which  papers  bebnged 
formerly  to  col.  Saunders  of  Derbyshire^  colond  «f  a  regitnetit 
«f  hoiise,  &c. 

The  freedome  wee  were  bortie  to  is  *o  jtfttly  due  td  evity  EnglfeTl- 
inan,  that  whoever  shall  remember  the  vebcmency  wherewith  the 
lieorpte  did  thirst  after  a  pailiattient  bdbre  they  had  this;  the  ttsit 
nvherewith  they  contributed  to  the  late  warre  for  defence  of  tbb 
Ireedotne ;  and  the  success  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  blesse 
those  endeavours;  will  soone  be  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  bettiet 
cause  in  the  world  to  engage  upon :  and  therefore,  the  eause  W^ 
lindertake  at  present,  for  which  wee  carry  our  lives  in  6tir  hanck. 
Iteinge  the  very  same,  will  certaynly  need  no  itpology  for  itsdi; 
the  only  thinge  that  may  seeme  strange  in  these  our  actings,  beiiig 
the  irregular  manner  of  prosecuting  our  undoubted  rights. 

Herein  wee  desire  it  may  be  considered,  Th^it  all  ordilmft 
means,  and  s(9me  extraordinary,  have  beene  already  atteitxptel, 
and,  after  much  patience,  p/ov^  altogether  fruitless: 

That  the  parlament  hath  made  noe  other  use  of  the  Matty  sigtod 
opportunities  put  into  their  hands,  than  to  continue  their  sitting 
H  Westminster,  and  dividing  the  public  treasure  amot^t  them* 
sdves: 

That  the  chiefe  officers  of  the  army>  (though  pretending  to 
ieepe  up  the  forces  under  them  for  the  people's  good,  and  to 
see  the  same  accomplished  in  a  short  tirtie)  have  yet  made  no^ 
odier  use  of  their  power,  than  to  continue  and  enlarge  their  own 
commands : 

That  besides  our  being  dissapointed  of  the  fruit  so  long  expected, 
«hd  being  made  *more  slaves  every  day  than  other  to  cotnmitteeasr, 
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and  sundry  other  arbitrary  courses;  even  in  the  most  legal  pro- 
ceedings wee  find  soe  much  corruption,  tediousnesse,  chargable- 
nesse,  and  obscurity  practised  and  abetted  by  officers  of  all  sorts, 
that  the  law  itself  is  become  noe  protecdon  to  us  in  our  properties 
ojp  liberties : 

Wee  find  that  barbarous  course  «till  maintained  of  imprisoning 
men  for  debt,  thereby  hindering  them  from  the  use  of  their 
lawful  callings;  though  they  have  nothinge  else  wherewith  to  satisfy 
their  creditors,  or  to  preserve  themselves,  and  their  families  from 
starvinge: 

Wee  find  that  the  restraininge  men^s  persons- att  pleasure,  without 
cause  rendered,  and  during  pleasure,  was  never  more  frequent  : 

Wee  find  that  tythes,  whose  beginninge  was  superstitious,  and  is 
found  by  experience  to  oppress  the  poor  husbandman,  and  to  be 
vexatious  to  all  manner  of  people,  and  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth; were  never  soe  rigorously  and  cruelly  exacted  as  at 
present : 

1  Wee  find  taxes  to  be  multiplied  without  number,  or  hopes  of 
end,  and  excise  soe  cruelly  exacted,  that  noe  man  knows  what  is, 
or  what  shall  be  his  owne;  and  although  many  millions  of  moneys 
bath  been  levied  and  payed,  both  voluntarily  and  by  compulsion, 
yet  noe  accompt  is  given  how  they  have  beene  expended ;  but  the 
public  debts  are  dayly  encreased  instead  of  beinge.  satisfied,  and 
such  vast  sums  of  money  payed  dayly  out  of  the  public  treasurie  for 
interest  unto  some  with  usurers,  as  is  almost  incredible : 
.  *  Wee  find  the  trade  of  the  nation  (which  the  parlament  promised 
At  the  first  to  advance)  to  be  generally  decayed,  that  without  speedy 
remedy  the  nation  cannot  long  subsist: 

Wee  find  the  poore  to  be  wholly  disreguarded  and  oppressed,  and 
thousands  of  families  suffered  to  beg  their  bread,  and  many  to  perish 
with  hunger : 

But  herein  our  condition  hath  beene  rendered  most  desperate* 
that  wee  have  not  beene  suffered  to  represent  our  miseries  to  the 
parlament,  and  petition  for  redress;  but  persons  have  beene  im- 
prisoned for  petitioning,  and  orders  bsuea  out  from  parlament  to 
suppress  petitions :  Considering  therefore  this  deplorable  estate  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  apparent  danger  of  being  imbroyled 
againe  each  in  others  blood,  unless  a  speedy  settlement  prevent  it ; 
and  considering  not  only,  that  wee  have  attempted  all  regular  wayes 
to  procure  reliefe  for  our  longe  oppressed  country,  but  also  that  wee 
cajanot  with  safety  any  longer  ofier  our  grievances  and  desires  to 
parlament  in  petitions;  and  likewise  consideringe  that  our  slavery 
finder  axlxtrary  power  is  occasioned  by  the  wapt  o(  a  settlement  of 
a  just  and  equal  government,  which  if  it  were  established  would 
ispeedily  ease  us  of  all  our  common  burthens;  wee  cannot  bethinke 
ourselves  of  a  more  probable  remedy,  than  to  put  ourselves,  andl 
iiivite  our  countrymen  to  joine  with  us,  in  a  posture  of  defenc^^  , 
whereby  wee  may  be  secure  from  danger,  and  from  being  pre- 
vented of  our  good  intentions  By  the  opposition  of  such  as  have  j 
Signed  our  slavery,  while  ^wee  propound  to  aQ  our  dear- countiy*   -f 
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men  (^ho  are  sure  to  bee  concerned  in  sufleringe  as  mach  as  if  they 
were  in  office)  some  certaine  grounds  of  common  right  aiid  free-> 
dome,  wherein  they  and  wee  might  see  reason  to  agree  amongst 
ourselves,* and  thereupon  to  establi^  a  firme  and  present  peace. 
The  particulars  wee  offer  are  as  foUoweth. 

1.  That  a  period  of  time  be  set,  wherein  this  present  parlament 
shall  certainly  end. 

2.  .That  the  people  be  eaually  proportioned  for  the  choice  of  the 
deputies  in  all  future  parlaments;  and  that  they  doe  of  course 
meete  upon  a  certaine  day  (once  at  least  in  two  years)  for 
that  end. 

3.  That  a  contract  be  drawne  and  sealed  betweene  the  people 
and  their  several  deputies  respectively,  upon  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tions, wherein  the  bounds,  limits,  and  extent  of  their  trust  shall  be 
clearly  expressed.  As  that  they  bee  impowered  with  sufficient  au- 
thoritie  for  executinge,  aUeringe  and  repealinge  of  lawes;  for  erect- 
inge  and  abolishinge,  judicatories;  for  appointinge,  removing  and 
callinge  to  account  magistrates,  and  officers  of  all  degrees;  for 
makeinge  warre  and  peace,  and  treating  with  sovereigne  states. 
And  that  their  power  do  not  extend  to  the  bindinge  of  any  man  in 
matters  of  religion,  or  in  the  way  of  God's  worship;  nor  to  com* 
pell  the  person  of  any  innocent  man  to  serve  against  his  will  either 
by  sea  or  land ;  nor  to  the  makinge  of  any  law,  that  shall  be  either 
evidently  pernicious  to  the  people,  or  not  equally  obligatory  untd 
all  persons  without  exception. 

4.  That  for  the  security  of  all  parties,  who  have  acted  on  any 
side  in  the  late  public  differences  since  the  year  1640,  and  for  pre- 
ventiuge  all  contentions  amongst  them;  the  people  may  agree 
amongst  themselves,  that  no  future  parlaments  shall  question  or 
molest  any  person  for  any  thinge  sayed  or  done  in  reference  to  these 
public  differences. 

5.  That  the  great  officers  of  the  nation,  as  well  civil  as  military; 
be  often  removed,  and  others  put  into  their  room,  either  every 
yeare,  or  every  second  yeare  at  farthest;  to  the  end  the  persons  cm- 
ployed  may  discharge  themselves  with  greater  care,  when  they 
know  themselves  lyable  to  a  speedy  account,  and  tlMit  other  men 
may  be  encouraged  to  deserve  preferment  when  they  see  tiie  present 
incumbents  not  affixed  to  their  offices  as  to  freeholds. 

6.  That  all  determinating  committees  (except  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  kept  up  for  the  managing  of  forces  by  sea  and  land) 
the  chancery,  and  all  other  arbitrary  courts,  be  forthwith  dissolved; 
or  at  least  all  power  taken  from  them,  which  they  have  hiUierto 
exercised  over  men's  persons  or  estates :  and  henceforward,  as  well 
ordinances  as  acts  of  parlament  be  executed  in  the  antient  way  of 
tryals  by  juries. 

7. .  That  the  huge  volumes  of  statute  laws  and  ordinances,  with 
the  penalties  therein  imposed,  as  well  corporal  as  pecuniary,  be 
well  revised;  and  such  only  lef^  in  foirce^  as  shall  be  found  fit  for 
the  commonwealth;  especially  that  men's  lives  be  more  precious 
thaa  formerly^  and.  that  lesser  punishment  than  dealli^  atid  more 


^ful  to  tb^  public^  he  found  out  for  smalkr  oAnees:  that  aU 
Wwe»,  whU,  coinmi^sicmss  plcadioges  and  records  be  in  die  Engluh 
tongu?;  and  tbat  proceedinges  be  reduced  to  a  more  certaine 
charge^  and  a  more  expeditious  way  than  formerly:  That  no 
fees  at  all  be  exacted  of  the  people  in  courts  of  justice ;  but 
that  the  public  ministers  of  state  be  wholly  maintained  oat  of  th» 
public  treasury. 

8. .  That  estates  of  all  kinds,  real  and  personal,  be  made  lyable  to 
debts ;  but  noe  imprisonment  at  all  by  way  of  punishment,  nor  in 
order  to  makioge  satisfaction,  which  possibly  can  never  be  made, 
but  only  by  way  of  security  in  order  to  a  tryal  for  some  criminal 
fact,  to  be  determined  widiin  some  short  and  certaine  space  of 
time;  and  that  this  power  of  restraininge  mens  persons  be  very 
cautiously  allowed,  to  which  end  the  b^efit  of  jidbea*  Carpus  to 
ha  in  noe  case  denied  by  those  whom  it  concerns  to  grant  them. 

9^  That  tythes  be  wholly  taken  away,  the  panshoners  from 
whom  they  are  due  paying  in  lieu  thereof  to  the  state  where  they 
are  not  appropriate,  and  to  the  owners  where  they  are,  moderate 
and  certaine  rent-charge  out  of  their  lands:  the  ministers  to  be 
naaintaiued,  either  by  uie  voluntary  contribution  of  such  as  desire 
to  hear  them«  or  else  by  some  settled  pensions  out  of  the  pobKc 

treasuiT; 

10«  That  as  speedy  and  as  perfect  an  account  as  may  be,  be 
given  and  published  f^  the  satisfaction  of  tlie  people  how  those  vast 
sums  of  money  have  been  disposed  of,  that  have  been  disbursed, 
voluntal*ily  and  otherwise,  since  the  beginning  of  these  troubles. 

Jl.  That  soe  soone  as  public  occasions  will  possibly  permit,  the 
imposition  of  excise,  and  all  other  taxes  upon  the  people  be 
wholly  taken  away,  and  that  in  the  mean  timuC  all  care  and  diligence 
be  uied  in  taking  away  those  occasions,  and  in  the  husbandly  manag- 
ing of  the  public  revenues;  and  to  that  end  that  a  baiiance  be  ma& 
and  declared  of  all  public  revenues  and  ezpences,  and  that  a  coarse 
be  taken  for  paving  all  public  debta  and  damages,  so  for  as  may  be, 
and  that  the  debts  upon  interest  be  discharged  by  sale  of  such  lands 
and  goodi  as  are  eydier  properly  belonginge  or. any  wayes  accrued 
to  the  state,  and  that  they  be  sold  to  tl^  best  advantage. 

13.  That  there  be  no  less  care  taken  for  the  growing  wealth  of 
the  nation,  consistinge  originally  in  trade,  which  being  our  strength 
^od  glory,  ought  by  mitigating  the  customs,  and  by  all  other  gwxi 
ineanes^  to  be  cherished  k  promoted. 

13.  Thajt  (though  restoring  peace  and  commerce  be  the  surest 
way  of  provilinge  for  the  poor)  yet  some  more  efl^ual  conrie 
piay  be  found  out  than  hitl^^io  hath  beene  for  the  settinge  those 
to  worke  who  are  aUe,  ibr  bringtnge  up  of  children  to  profitable 
employments,  and  for  relievinge  such  as  are  past  their  labor, 
fspecially  9ucb  as  became  so  in  the  service  oi  thm  country  duringe 
the  late  warre. 

14*  That  the  ^fiirs  cf  Ireland  be  taken  into  a  more  serioua  eon- 
|id«ration  than  beretofbre,  and  that  a  peaceable  way  Ibr  reducing 
th^t  nation  m%jf  be  once  endburovircd;  and  in  case  thai  siicceed 


ngt,  fb^  wwr  l9  be  ptraieeufecil  vith  ▼igenr  wb4  anaaimUy,  n  by 
i^'s  t>lewiiige  wee  may  pfomise  to  oundYeB  a  speedy  end  of  those 
tfoubhxis  a  lime^  reliw  to  many  famiihing  fonilics  there;  and 
Vetter  intoiMl  tha  af&irt  of  Englaad. 

Now  ctivid^ring  tt^  the  settlement  of  ihe  nations  peace  and 
fjreedome,  hath  hmie  constantly  declared  by  the  parlament  to  be 
their  only  end  in  engagtnge  in  this  lastwarre;  and  considenng  the 
many  piowiaes  solemn  w>wea  and  oathes  made  by  them  to  the 
peo^e,  to  confirme  them  in  the  belief  of  their  sincere  intentions 
A^rein*  wee  should  hope  to  find  no  opposition  from  them  in  our 
desires.  But  however  wee  cannot  but  be  confident,  that  the 
toilldiefy  0S  the  army  (who  solemiiiy  engaged  at  Newmarket  iH 
Jane  last  [June  5,  1647]  to  praeure  the  same  things  in  eHect  Ibr 
Ute  peo]^>  which  are  herie  propounded,)  will  so  remember  &at 
solemn  engagev^nt  as  to  shew  their  ready  concurrence  with  us; 
and  wee  h<^  it  wiU  be  dear  to  them,  that  tliere  is  noe  otiiier 
MSsiUe  way  ta  provide  that  sufficient  indeoinity  (the  want  whereof 
gist  APeasiooed  their  refusal  to  disbaad)  than  what  is  here  pro- 
paModed;  neither  that  there  is  any  probable  way  to  secure  the 
aiyetfs  of  |he  supernumeraries,  (who  are  disbanded  contrary  to 
Ihf  Rakmn  eimagetneot)  or  pf  those  continuing  in  armes.  And  at 
least  w<ee  caonst  hul  promise  oursefaras  the  assistance  of  aU  the 
$^oxnmons>  wh»  are  not  blmded  by  some  self-interest,  or  engaged  to 
a^ntioue  the  present  consuming  distractions  t>y  virtue  of  some  asset 
^  employment  dependinge  thereon. 

Sut  however  wee  intending  wrong  to  noe  man,  ner'any  private 
advantage  to  ourselves,  and  the  cause  for  which  we  appear  beinge 
soe  clearly  just,  wee  repose  our  confidence  in  the  most  high  G<3. 
to  pvatect  us  from  the  malice  and  mge,  both  of  al^  selfseeki«ig« 
amoiiious  Bien,  who  aiifecl  kwdiinesse  and  tyranny,  and  have  de- 
signed the  people's  slavery,  and  a  perpetuation  of  their  own  rule, 
9^d  of  aU  such  mercenary  vassab  as  they  sheU  hire  to  destr^  us, 
and  keepe  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  the  people's  necks.  And  wee 
doe  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  alt  our  countrymen,  that  when- 
aoevev  the  settlement  of  the  peace  and  freedome  hisrein  propounded 
shall  be  effected  (all  delayes  wherein  wee  shall  to  our  utmost  possi- 
'btiities.  prevent)  wee  shall  gladly  and  chearfully  return  to  our 
pnrato  habitations,  and  caihngs,  enjoyiiig  only  our  equal  share  of 
&e(9dPine  wiih  all  othera  ia  the  nation. 

<kypy  of  a  letter^  from  O.  Cromwell  to  (then)  major  Saunders  of 
Derb|»hire,  dated  June  W,  1648 ;  superscribed  '*For  your  seWfe;^ 
and  enfionod  in  myor  Saunders's  band  writing  as  foUoweth,  **  The 
L.  generalift  order  for  takeing  Sir  IVevor  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Moifan,  sherifie  of  Moqimouthihire." 

'  I  send  you  this  enclosed  by  it  selfe,  because  it's  of  g[reater.  ro9- 
*  In  the  hands  of  Hans  Wintrop  Mortimer,  Esq^ 
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tnfent.  The'-odicr  yoa  may  coinfniuaicate  to  Mr.  Rums^  as  far  ti 
•you '  thinke  fitt,  and  I  have  written.  I  would  not  have  him  ot 
other  honest  men  bee  discouraged  that  I  thinke  itt  not  fitt  at  pre- 
sent to  enter  into  contests^  itt  will  be  good  to  yedld  a  little  for 
publicke  advantage,  and  truly  that  is  ray  end^  wherein  I  desire  you 
to  satisfie  them. 

I  have  sent  as  my  letter  mentions^  to  have  you  rfemove  otft  ^X 
Brecknoksheire/ indeed  ipto  that  part  of  Glamorganshire  w*  lyeth 
next  Munmouthsheire;  for  this  end. 

Wee  have  plaine  discoveries  that  Sir  Trevor  Wittiams  of  Langevie 
a^ut  two  miles  from  Uske  in  the  countye  of  Munmouth  was  very 
deepe  in  the  plott  of  betrayinge  Chqpstowe  castle^  soe  that  wee  are 
oOt  of  doubt  of  his  guiltynesse  therec^ 

I  doe  hereby  authorize  you  to  seize  him,  as  also  the  high  sherifie 
of  Munmouth  Mr.  Morgan,  whoe  was.  in  the  same  plott. 

But  because  Sir  Trevor  Williams^  is  the  more  dangerous  man  by 
farr,  I  would  have  you  to  seize  him  first,  and  the  other  will  easilye 
bee  had.  To  the  end  you  may  not  be  frustrated,  and  that  you  h&t 
not  deceaved,  I  thinke  fitt  to  give  you  some  caracters  of  the  man, 
and  some  intimations  how  things  stand.  Hee  is  a  man  (as  I  am  in- 
formed) full  of  crail  and  subtiltye,  very  bould  and  resolute,  hath  a 
house  at  Langevie  well  stored  with  armes^  and  very  stronge,  his 
neighbours  about  him  very  malignant  and  much  for  him,  whoe  are 
apt  to  rescue  him  if  apprehended*  much  more  to' discover  any  thinge 
w"""  may  prevent  itt.*  Hee  is  fhll  of  iealosie/ partly  out  of  guilty 
but  much  more  because  hee  doubts  some  that  were  in  the  businesse 
have  discovered  him,  which  indeed  they  have,  and  alsoe  because 
hee  knows  that  his  servant  is  brought  hither,  and  a  minister  to  bee 
examined  here>  whoe  are  able  to  discover  the  whole  plott.  liF  yon 
should  march  directly  into  that  countye  and  neere  him,  itts  ods 
}iee  either  fortefyes  his  house,  or  gives  you  the  slip^  soe  afsoe  if  you 
khoukl  goe  to  his  house  and  not  finde  him  there,  or  if  you  attempt 
to  take  him  and  misse  to  efiect  itt,  or  if  you  make  any  knowen  en« 
quirye  after  him,  itt  wil  be  discovered. 

Wherefore  to  the  first  you  have  a  faire  pretence  of  goeinge  out  of 
Brecknock  sheire  to  quarter  about  Newport  and  Carleon,  which  is 
not  above  4  or  5  miles  from  his  house.  You  may  send  to  col. 
Herbert,  whose  house  lyeth  in  Munmouthsheire,  whoe  will 
certenly  acquaint  you  where  hee  is.  You  are  alsoe  to  send  to  capt. 
Nicolas,  whoe  is  at  Chepstowe,  to  require  him  to  assist  you  if  hee 
should' gett  into  his  house,^  and  istand  upon  his  guard.  Sam.  Jones, 
whoe  is  quarterm''  to  col.  Herbert's  troupe,  wil  be  very  assistinge 
tQ  you  if  you  send  to  him  to  meete  you  att  your  quarters;  both  by 
lettinge  you  know  where  hee  is,  and  alsoe  in  all  matters  of  inteUi- 
gence.  If  theire  shal  be  n^ede  capt.  Burge  his  troupe  how  quarter- 
inge  in  Glarmorgansheire  shal  be  directed  to  receave  orders  from 
you.  You  perceave  by  aH  this,  that  wee  are  (it  may  bee)  a  little 
too  much  sollicitous  in  this  businesse,  it's- our  fault,  and  indeed  such 
a  temper  causeth  us  often  to  overact  businesse,  wherefore  without  more 
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idoe  wcc  Ica^re  itt  to  you,  ai^d  you  to  the  giiiaafice  of  CJod  b^teik 
^ndrest    . 

June  17,  I64i. .  Yoim  o,  crohwslu 

If  you  seize  faim  brin^  k  lett  bim  faee  hroui^ht  with  a^strongc 
^uardto  nee.    If  eapt.  Nicclaii  ihQuid  light  tin  him  at  Chejoptotre,^ 
ike  you  dtrengtben  him  with  a  goDd  gum  to  bring  hind.   . 

If  you  seize  his  person,  disarme  his'  hbuse;  but  lett  not  his.artnet 
bee  imbeziled*  ,    r  '  .  ;       ^  i 

If  you  need  c^pt.  Bur^  his  troupe,  it.  queers  hetweene  Ne«ir* 
im.rt  and  Cardilie.  /  .;        i 

-Cromw^  went  into  Wales  the  bf-ginning  of  May,  1648 ;  Chept- 
stow  Castle  was  surprized  for  the  King  about  the  same  time,  biA 
retaken  the  2Sth.  It  doe»  i&t  appear  whether  Sir  Trevor  WiUiairis 
fw«  «tcured;  or  not. 

The  six  following  letters  are  \n.  the  pii^ses^lon  of  T^eq* 
dosius  Forresti  Esq;  of  George-street,  Yorke-Build- 
ings,  London. 

DEEfiE^T  KOBIlir,  •         '  '      . 

• '  Nowe  (blessed  bee  God)  I  can  write,  and  thou  receav^,  freely. 
1  nevet  in  my  life  sawe  more  deepe  sense,  and  lesse  \^iH  to  thewe 
itt  UQchf ist^auly,.  then  in.  that,  w'^  thou  didder  write  to  us  when 
Wee  were  at  Windsor,  and  thoO  in  the  iniddest  of  thy  tentation^ 
w^^  indeed  (by  wiiat  wee  undertstood  of  itt)  was  a  great  one,  and 
bCQasioned  the  greater,  by  the  letter  the  general!  sent  tiiee,  of  w^ 
ihou  ^ast  not  mist^kep,  when  thqu  diJe^t  challenge  mee  to  bee  th|p 
pener.  How  gpocj  has  God  beene  to  dispose  all  tO  inercy,  and  al- 
thoMjvb  itt  was  trouble  for  the' present,  yelt  glory  is  c6in!^  oijt  of  itt, 
for  y^""^  wee  prays^e  the  Lord  with  thee,  and  for  thee,  anj  truly  tlijr 
.Carriage  has"  biene  such,  as  occasloos  much  honor  to  the  nait^e  of 
God,, and  too , religion,  Gpe  onn  in  the  s^ren^th  of  the  Lord,  ai^ 
the  JLotd  b^e  still  with  thee.  Bat  (deere  Robin)  this  bijsine^Se 
hath  beene  (I  trust)  a  mightye  providence  to  this  poore  kingi^omi^^ 
and  too  us  all.  The  house  of  comons  is  very  sensible  of  the  Kg* 
j^^Unges,  and  of  our  biretbrens^  ,in  this  late  transactiOff,  X^  ^uld 
4oe  well  (if  you  have  ^y.  tl4ng  th^t  may  discover  iugSnge ).  to 
search  itt  out  and  lett  us  kiiowe  itt,  itt  may  bee  of  admiral|l^  use 
at  this  tjj^me,  because  wee  shall  (I  hope)  instantly  goe  upon  busi- 
nesses in  relation  to  them,  tendinge  to  prevent  danger.  The  house  of 
comons  has  this  day  voted  as  follows.  First  that  they  wiH  make 
nOe  more  addresses  to  the  K.  2.  None  shaH  applye  to  him  w*'»put 
leave  of  the  ttvo  houses  upon  pairife  t)f  beinge  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, ddly.  They  will  receave  nothinge  from  the  Kinge,  nor  shall 
a^y  oth^r  bripge  any  thinge  to  them  fvom  *  him,  nor  rec^avip  any 

*  It  18  believed  bim  is  ^e  word,  tbou|^h  tbere  is  some  doubt  of  k. 
voL  III.  K  k 
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thinge  from  the  Kmge.  Lastly  the  members  of  both  hodses^  whoc 
were  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  are  established  in  all  that 
power  in  themselves  for  England,  and  Ireland,  w^  they  had  to  act 
with  both  lungdoms,  and  Sr.  John  Evelin  of  Wilts  is  added  in  the 
roome  of  Mr.  Recorder,  and  Rath.  F.  Fienis  in  the  roome  of  Sir 
Phillip  Stapleton,  and  my  Lord  of  Kent,  in  the  roome  of  the  Bail 
.of  Essex.  I  thinke  it  good  you  take  notice  of  this,  the  sooner  the 
iKtter.  > 

Lett  us  knowe  howe  lis  with  Vou  in  point  of  strength,  and  what 
*jou  neede  boat  us,  some  of  us  thinke  the  Kinge  wdl  with  you, 
«nd  that  itt  concernes  us  to  keepe  that  bland  in  great  security^ 
because  of  the  French,  et.  And  if  soe,  where  can  the  Kin^  bee 
l^ter.  If  you  have  more  force  you  will  sucr  of  fiill  provision  for 
l&em*    The  Lord  blesse  thee,  pray  for 

Thy  deere  friend  and  servant 
My  L*  Wharton's  Jan.  Sd.  o.  ^omwbu- 

neere  tenn  at  night,  1647. 

Tor  Col.  Robert  Hamond  Governor 
of  the  isle  of  Wight  thewe 

For  the  service  of  the  kingdom  hast  post  hast. 

OLTVBa  CaOMWILL. 

sia. 

Wee  have  received  yo*"  letter  of  the  98th  instant,  wherein  yo^ 
desire  to  have  the  approbation  of  this  committee  concemuig  the 
fower.  gentlemen  by  you  appointed  to  watch  in  their  courses  at  the 
Kinges  chamber  dore.  Wee  thinke  it  fitt  that  in  this  businesse  you 
should  make  your  application  to  the  houses,  from  whom  wee  doubt 
not  you  will  receive  orders  in  that  particular.  For  the  money  ap- 
,  pointed  for  the  fortification  of  the  castle  it  was  to  t>e  furaiahed  by 
the  committee  of  the  army  by  the  appointm*  of  this  eotnmitte  w^ 
mceordingly  they  presently  did,  &  desired  them  to  send  thither 
TnAi  all  speed,  and  of  this,  informacon  hath  beene  given  to  the 
gentleman  you  mention,  who  sollicits  yo'  businesse  W^  is  all  that 
can  be  done  at  this  committee  fi>r  it. 

Derby  House  Signed  in  the  name  &  hy  the  warrant  of  the 

31^  January  committee  at  Derby  muse  by  your  afie- 

1647.  tionate  friend 

W.   SAT  '&  SSAU* 

To  Colonel  Robert  Hammond 
Govemour  of  the  isfe  of  Wight 
lUeaeave 
aiu 

You  see  by  these  inclosed  votes  how  great  a  burthen  the  parliam^ 
liatb  laid  uppon  mee.  I  doe  hereby  said  to  yqu.  That  you  would 
Wtantlie  send  mee  a  list  of  such  as  are  att  {iresent  about  the  Kinge  wh» 
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We  psont^  fiit  to  be  confided  iii^  if  you  have  anv  in  th^  island 
worthy  of  that  trusty  I  would  desire  you  to  send  their  names  also 
in  the  same  list :  and  if  you  cannot  fill  upp  the  number  of  thirtie 
with  you,  which  I  should  be  glad  you  could,  then  I  desire  you.  to 
send  mee  the  qualitie  of  those  that  will  be  wanting,  that  soe  they 
may  be  supplyed  from  hence:  It  will  be  necessarie.  That  you 
hasten  this  businesse  seeing  the  parliam'  expects  a  speedy  &  eflee- 
tuall  observance  of  their  command  herein.  I  propO:^  soe  soone  as 
I  have  received  yo'  list  to  make  the  number  .uppe,  and  lay  it  before 
the  parliam^  to  receive  their  approbation  and  allowance  for  my  in- 
dempnitie;  you  see  by  the  votes.  That  tlie  number  of  thirtie  (of  all 
sortes)  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  cookes,  butlers,  etc.  may  not 
bee  exceeded,  and  therefore  itt  will  bee  fitt,  That  a  respect  bee  had 
to  all  occasions  and  necessities  of  the  household ;  wishing  yon  all 
fluccesse  in  yo'  great  trust  and  charge : 

I  rest:  Yo"*  assured  friend 

Queenstreete.  5^  t.  Fairfax. 

FMiroarij  1647. 

For  Cokuiell  Robert  Hamond  Govemo' 
of  the  isle  of  Wight. 

SR, 

Wee  have  received  informacon  that  there  are  now  $ome.deiif»€§ 
in  agimion  concerning  the  Kings  eicapc,  who  is  to  be  carried  into 
Fnmce;  and.  that  there  are  two  of  those  y*  now  atend  the  King 
upon  whom  ihey  rdy  tor  efecHng  this  escape.  Who  they  are  we 
cannot  discover,  nor  yet  what  ^iround^  tAgr  have  to  expect  their 
aervice  in  it.  Yet  wee /hotaght  filt  to  give  you  this  advertizenaent 
that  you  might  the  more  carefully  watch  against  it. 

Darbie  House  Signed  in  the  name   &  by  y*  warrant 

13*.      Martij  of  the  com"*  at  Derby  House  by  yo'  very 

1647.  loveing  fFriend 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Note,  all  those  parts  that  are  in^  Italic,  are  in  cypher  in  the 
•riginal,  and  were  decyphered  by  Col.  ^Hammond, 

SWEETS   aOBlM, 

Our  relation  is  so  nigh  upon  the  best  accompt,  that  nothing  can 
conceme  you  or  us,  but  wee  believe  they  are  of  a  mutual  con* 
cemm^  And  therefore  wee  hold  ourselves  much  obliged  to  transmitt 
you  this  inclosed  (coming  from  a  sure  hand  to  us)  not  one^  as 
relating  to  yours  or  o^  particular,  but  likewise  as  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  to  the  publick. 

Itt  hath  pleased  God  (and  wee  are  perswaded  in  much  mercy^ 
even  miraculously  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  yo^  freinds  in  the  army, 
as  one  man  (together  with  the  concurrence  of  the  godly  from  all 

Kk2 
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parts)  to  tpterpose  in  this  treatie,  yet  in  such  wise  bo*h  fin*  mattei* 
&  m^pner,  an,  we  believe,  will  not  ohely  refresh  the  boweHs  of  the 
i^aints^  and  all  Qtber  faithful  people  of  this  kingdome^  But  bee  of 
satisfaction  to  every  honest  member  of  parliam^  when  tendred  to 
them  and  made  publick  w**  wil  bee  w*in  a  very  feit  daies ;  and 
eoBftidcriog  of  what  a  cbnsequence'  the  escape  of  the  King  from 
you  (in  the  interim)  maie  proove.  Wee  hast  this  dispatch  to  yoii^ 
Vpgether  w*  o*^  most  earnest  request.  That  (as  yow  tender  the 
interest  of  this  tiation,  of  God's  people,  or  of  anie  moratll  men :  or 
as  you  tender  the  ending  of  England^s  troubles,  or  desire  the  jus- 
tice &  righteousness  maie  take  place)  you  would  see  to  the  secnring 
of  that  person  from  escape,  whether  by  retorning  of  him  to  the 
castle,  or  such  Qthef  waie  as  in  thy  wisdom  and  honesty  shall 
seeme  meetest.  Wee  are  confident  you  will  receive  in  few  daies  s 
duplicate  of  this  desire,  &  an  assurance  from  the  gerierall  &  army 
to  stand  by  you  in  itl:  and  in  the  meane  time  for  o'  parts  (though 
itt  maie  not  be  very  considerable  to  yow)  wee  doe  hereby  ingage 
to  owne  yow  with  o' -lives  &  fortunes  therein,  w*  W6t  -shoaUDot 
•oe  forwardly  expresse,  but  that  wee  are  .impelled  to  the  premises 
in  dutie  &  conscience  to  God  ^u^l  TPan.  Tlie  Lord  (yo"  &  o*"  God) 
bee  your  wisdome  and  in  all  thin<^s,  however  wee  have  doi^e  or  duty 
■jk  witnessed  the  aflections  of      Deare  Hamond 

Wmdsor.  U''^  9ber  Yo'  most  intire,   &  faithftill 

1$4«*  brelbr<en,  fritndi^,  &  servant. 

H.  IRETON. 
T.  HAltKlSON. 
JOHN  DtSBROWB^ 
•  E.  GROSVENEK. 

stn. 

Since  our  l^st  Wee  have  received  againe  advertisem^  from  a  good 
hand  tirat  the  designe  holdes  for  the  Kins^'s  escape;  and  to  escape 
all  suspicion  from  you,  he  intends  to  walke  out  on  foote  a  mile  or 
two,  as  usually  in  the  day  time,  &  three  horses  are  layd  in  the  isle 
to  carry  him  to  a  boate.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  then  either  over  the 
house  in  the  night,  or  at  some  privat  window  in  the  night  he 
intends  his  passage;  which  wee  thought  fitt  againe  to  giv«  you 

*  Grosvener  I  believe  to  be  the  name,  Uiough  there  is  some  doubt.  What 
renders  it  more  prob^ible  is,  that  there  was  a  colonel  Edward  Oroivenor, 
quarter  master  of  the  army,  choaen  roenilier  of  parliament  for  Westminster,  in 
1656,  and  again  in  Richard's  parliament,  January  27,  1658,  O.  S.  See  Wood** 
Fasti,  vol.  ii.  c.  79.  and  I^Iercurius  Politicus,  No.  550.  p.  176. 

In  **  A  narrative  of  the  late  parKauient  (so  called)  began  at  Westmiuter 
Spptfmber  17,  1656,  &c.  wkh  an  account  of  the  places  of  profit,  $allrcw> 
tad  advantages  which  they  bold  and  receive  under  the  present  power,'*  he. 
appears,  **  Collonel  Grosvenor,  as  quarter-master  g^ner^l,  4l?l.  10s.  Od.  per 
fiQimm,  and  it's  said  haih.captaip  of  horse  J>ny;  ^nd  the  better  to  carry  it  ia 
the  choice  at  Westminster,  the  soldiers  were  bid  pull  off  their  red  coats  and 
put  on  others,  and  to  give  their  votes  for  him,  wtiich  is  contrary  to  the  eigh* 
teenth  nrt^.^Jo  of  tbe  old  decayed  instrument  of  government,  which  allowfOOBf 
that  i^  nui  worth  20Q1.  to  choose  paf^^aaient  rnen^*' 
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notice  of,  that  you  may  make  such  use  of  it  for  prevention^  ^  you 
fihali  se6  cause. 

'  Dflitby  House  Signed  in  the  name&liy  thfe  wfikrront  ef 

18  Novemb.  the  committee  of  lords  £c  commons  at 

J6I8,  Darby  House,  by 

Your  very  affectionate  friend 

P.  S,  Wee  desire  you  to  cotnmunitate  SALisBCRt. 

this  to  the  commission"  there;  and  x also 
if  you  shall  fmde  the  Kinge  hath  escaped 
to  give  us  notice  vrith  aR  possible  speed. 

for  CoUonel  Robert  HammcHod  Govert 
oo'^of  the  isle  of  Wight. 

The  three  following  letters  are  in  the  fos* 
session  of  Robert  Syramer,  Esq;  of  Moudt 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

PEStlS  NORTON^ 

1  have  sent  my  sonn  over  to  thee,  beinge  willinge  to  answere 
providence,  and  although  I  confesse  I  have  had  ad  oHer  of  a  very 
great  proposition  from  a  father  of  his  daughter,  yett  truly 
I  rathoi;  encline  to  this  in  my  thoughts,  because  though  the  other  bee 
very  farr  greater,  yett  I  see  diflerent  tyes,  and  not  thdt  ai;sUrance 
of  godlynesse,  yett  indeed  fairness. .  I  confesse  tliat  which  is  tould 
mee  concerning  estate  pf  Mr.  M.  is  more  then  I  can  looke  for  as 
thinges  now  stand. 

If  God  please  to  bring  itt  about,  the  consideration  6f  pietye  in 
the  parents,  and  such  hopes  of  the  gentlewoeman  in  that  respedt, 
make  the  businesse  to  mee  a  great  mercy,  concerninge  w*^**  I  desier 
ta  ]iivaite  upon  Gpd, 

i  am  confiderit  of  thy  love,  and  desier  thinges  tnay  be  carried 
with  privacie.  Hie  Lord  doe  his  will,  thats  best,  to  w'"'  submittinge 
I  rest  your  humble  servant, 

Feb.  25,  1647..  o,  CRomwEiiL. 

For  my  noble  friend  CoK  Richard 
J^octoQ,  theise. 

]>EERE  niCR> 
Itt  had  b^ene  a  favour  ftideed  to  hate  mett  you  heere  at  Fatrnha«i, 

but  I  heere  vou  are  a  man  of  great  businesse. ^'therefore  I  say 

noe  more,  if  it  be  a  favor  to  the  house  of  commons  to  enioy  you, 
what  is  itt  to  mfic?  But  in  good  earnest  when  wi .  .  .you  and  your 
brother  Russel  be  a1it .  • . .  honest  and  attend  your  charge  suerly 
^  so . .  (some]  expect  itt,  especially  the  good  fcrnoWeS  wh  , . .  chose 
you. 

1  have  mett  w*  W  Miibr,  wfed  speht  t^^o  of'  3  hoWjei*  t6^tther 
last  night*    J  oerceave  (be  gentlemsqi  k  tery  wise  atkl  honest,,  ^v^ 
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Indeed  much  to  be  vaDewed^  some  tbinges  of  comon  fame  did  t 
little  8ticke>  I  glad ....  heard  his  doubts^  and  gave  siich  answare  a« 
was  next  att  hand*  I  bc^ive  to  some  ^tigfaction,  never  the  lease  i 
exceedingly  liked,  the  gentiemaas  ^lainnesse,  and  free  dealinge  ^ 
xnee.  I  knowe  Cod  has  beene  above  all  ill  reports^  and  will  in  his 
owne  tyme  vindicate  meft,  I  have  noe  cause  to  cumplaine.  I  see 
nothinge  but  that  this  particular  businesse  betwcene  him  and  mee 
may  ^o  Qnn>  The  Lprds  will  he  doun.  For  newe»  out  of  the  north 
there  is  little,  only  the  Mai.  partye  is  prevailinge  in  the  par"*^  of  S. 
They  are  earnest  for  a  warr,  the  ministers  oppose,  as  yett. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  returned,  whoe  sayis  see.    And  soe  doe  many  of 

our  letters,  their  great  committee  of  dangers  have  9  malig.  for  one 

'  right.    Its  sayd  they  have  voted  an  armie  of  40000  in  par- '^  soe  some 

of  yesterdaves  letters,  but  I  account  my  newes  ill  bestow'ed,  because 

upon  an  idle  person. 

[  shall  take  speedy  course  in  the  business  conceitlinge  my  tenants, 
for  w***  thankes,  my  service  to  your  lady,  I  am  really 

Your  affectionate  servant 

March  28, 1648.  0-  cromwell. 

.  ^  Farnham. 

For  my  noble  friend  Col.  Richard  r 

Norton,  theise. 

DEERE  NORTON, 

1  could  not  in  my  last  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  what  passed 
betweene  mee  and  Mr.  M.  because  wee  were  to  have  a  conclusion  of 
our  speed  that  morninge  after  I  wrote  my  letter  to  you,  which  wee 
had,  and  havinge  had  a  full  enterview  of  one  anothers  mindes,  wee 
parted  with  this,  that  both  would  consider  with  our  relations,  and 
accordinge  to  satisfactions  given  there,  acquaint  each  other  with  our 
mindes. 

I  cannot  tell  liow  better  to  doe  itt,  to  receave  or  give  satisfaction 
then  by  you,  whoe  (as  I  remember)  in  your  last,  sayd  that  if  thinges 
did  stick  betweene  us,  you  would  use  your  endeavor  towards  a  close. 

The  thinges  insisted  upon  were  theise,  (as  I  take  itt)  Mr.  Maior 
desired  400  p.  annum  of  inheritance  lyinge  in  Cambridge  sheire, 
and  Norfolke,  to  bee  praesently  settled,  and  to  be  for  maintenance, 
wherein  I  desired  to  bee  advised  by  my  wife. 

I  offered  the  land  in  Hampshire,  for  present  maintenance,  w'^  I 
dare  say  with  copses  and  ordinarie  felfc  will  be  communibuS'  aimis 
bW}  p.  annum,  besides  iiOO*^  per  annuni,  in  tennants  handes  houldinge 
but  for  one  life^  and  about  t^OO*^  p,  ami.  some  for  two  lives,  some  for 
three  lives.  But  as  to  this  if  the  latter  bee  not  liked  off  I  shall  bee 
.'  willing  a  farther  conference  bee  had  in  the  first. 

In  point  of  jouncture  I  shall  give  satisfaction.  And  as  to  the  set- 
tlement of  landes  -given  mee  by  the  par'"^  satisfaction  to  be  given  in 
like  manner,  accordinge  as  wee  discoursed.  *> 

In  what  else  was  demanded  of  mee  I  am  willing  (soe  farr  as  I 
remember  any  demand  was)  to  give  satisfaction. 

Only  I  bavinge  beene  enfbrmwl  by  Mr.  Robinson  that  Mr.  Maior 
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M  upon  a  fofSMT  lattch  oftr  Ui  tetOt  Ibe  nmor  vhcvm  het 
T|Ted,  and  to  give  9000^  in  inonie>  I  did  insist  upoo  thai,  and  doe 
desire  itt  may  not  bee  with  difficatoe,  the  monie  I  shaH  neede  for 
my  two  little  wenches,  and  tbeiby  1  shall  free  my  amn  from  beinge 
charged  with  them.  Mr.  Maior  parts  w^  nothiag  in  present  but 
that  monie,  savinge  their  board,  w^^  I  shoulde  not  bee  uawillinge 
to  give  them  to  enioy  the  comfmrt  of  their  societye,  w*"^  itte  reason 
bee  smarte  for,  if  bee  will  robb  mee  altogether  of  them.  Truly  the 
land  to  bee  settled  both  what  the  par^'  gives  mee,  and  my  owne,  is 
very  little  lesse  tbenaO00P>  fer  anmm  all  thinges  considered,  if  I 
bee  rightly  mfonned.  And  a  lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  haveinge 
searched  all  the  marques  of  Worcester's  writinges,  w<^  were  taken 
at  Ragland  and  sent  for  by  the  par^  and  this  gentleman  appointed 
by  the  committee  to  search  the  sayd  writinges,  assures  mee,  mere  is 
noe  scruple  conceminge  the  title,  and  iU  soe  fell  out  that  this  gentle* 
man  whoe  searched  was  my.  owne  lawyer,  a  very  godly  aUe  map* 
and  my  deere  friend,  w*^  I  reckon  noe  snule  mercy,  he^  is  dso 
possest  of  the  writinges  for  mee. 

I  tboiiglit  fitt  to  give  tou  this  aeeount,  desiringe  you  to  make  such 
tiseof  ittasGodshall^breetyou,  aad  I  doubt  not  but  yon  will  do^ 
tha  part  of  a  friend  betweene  two  fnendes,  I  account  myselfe  one> 
and  I  have  heard  yon  say  Mr.  Muor  was  entirely  soe  to  you.  What 
ttie  good  pleasure  d  God  is  I  shall  waite,  these  is  only  rcst»  prsesent 
a»y  service  to  your  lady»  lo  Mr.  Maior,  et. 

I  rest 

Jprilike  3'  164a  Your  aflfectionate  servant, 

o.  CaOMW£LL. 

f  desier  you  to  carrie^thn  business  with  all  privacie,  I  beseech 
-you  to  doe  soe  as  you  love  'mee,  lett  me  entreat  you  not  to  loose 
a  day  herein,  that  I  may  knowe  Mr.  Major's  minde  for  I  thihke  I 
may  be  att  leizure  for  a  weeke  to  attende  this  businesse  to  give  and 
take  satisfaction,  from  w*^  perhaps  I  may  bee  shutt  up  afterwards 
bv  imployment.  I  know  thou  art  an  idle  fellowe,  but  prethee  ne- 
glect mee  not  now,  delay  may  bee  very  inconvenient  to  mee,  I 
^much  rely  upon  you.  Lett  me  here  from  yon  in  two  or  3  days.  I 
confiesse  the  principall  consideration  as  to  mee  is  the  absolute  settle- 
ment of  the  mannor  where  he  lives,  w***  he  would  doe  but  condi- 
tionally in  case  he  prove  to  bave  noe  sonn,  and  but  3000^^  in  case  he 
have  a  sonn.  But  as  to  this  I  hope  farther  reason  may  work  him  to 
more. 

N.  B.  b  a  sheet  list  '*  of  the.names<yf  the  members  yet  living 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  foreeably  secluded  by  the  army  in 
1648,  &c.''  appears  Southampton,  coL  Richard  Norton,  fsq; 
•Knight,  &c.  ^ne  was  chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Southampton^ 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Hairy  Walfop,  Knt.  vrtio  deceased  in  1644,  im 
ftirtue  of  wriU  issued  Oct.  94,  and  Nov.  10, 1645. 

*  PhiHsttSBlaiSr  Biitvry,  vri.  DL  p.  4t« 


Sm^\0\ier9'^'\h^\iM§\ikA\^th^Tk:^^  is  (extant/^  tpfl^lb  Mchanl 
brt6n/ti<*>nfe!,  goveftlbr  of  S6l&»femptoto. 

And'ihd  MM  ititftlHJ'"A  p^ffect  Hit  of  tbe  !drd«  of  the  olhfet 
Imti^e;  and  of  the  kn!g%ls,  (^i^ent  and  bur^9ses>  and  beirons  <ir  the 
Cinqae  PoVts,  ho'w  assembled  in  this  pWsent  parliament  hoMen  at 
Westminster, '  for  the  commonwealth  bf  England,  $cot]and  and 
Jrefend,  Jan.  97,  165d,*'  appears  county  of  Southampton,  Ridiard 
Morton  df  Southwicke,  Esq'. 

Srr  Gregory  Norton,  One  of  Gharleft  I.  judges,  w^s  of  iStwacx  ofr 
Kent,  and,  a^  I  apprehenci;,  <jf  a  different  famify  from  the 
colpnel.;'/ 

.iW  following  seventeen  letters  were  transcribed  from  the 

.  priginaLs  ^ich  wer^  found  ^t  Pusey,  the  seat  of  the 

D«tfiche»«  jn  Berksbire  ^j  by  the  hon.  Horace  Walpok^ 

?^  ' 

Fpr  iby  very  loviiige  Fri<5qd<  Mfw  Bobii^soii,  Preacher  at  Souths 

1  thailke  ybu  ftr  jrotir  kindte  lettelr,  as  to  ihe  business  you  ihfen- 
tion  t  desire  to  u$e  this  p!ayenness$e  witb  you.  When  the  last  over^' 
ture  was  betweene  mee  and  Mr.  Maj^r,  by  the  mediation  of  cbH.' 
Korton,  after  the  meetinge  I  had  with ,  Mr.  Msyor  att  Farnhaiq,  I 
desired  the  coll.  (finding^e  as  I  thought  's^nie  sci-iiplea  and  tiesitaSpa 
in  Mr.  Major)  to  knowe  of  him  whether  his  minde  was  free  to  the 
tbinge  or  not.  GoU.  -Norton  gave  me  thb  account,  that  Mr.  Major, 
by  reason  of  some  matters  as  they  then  stood^  was  not  very  free 
thereunto^  whereqpon  I  did  acquiesce  submiltinge  to  the  providence 
of  God.  Upon  your  reviyinge  of  the  businesse  lo  mee,  L  your  let- 
ter, I  tbmke  fitt  to  return^  you  this  answare,  L  to  say  in  plainnesse 
of  spirit  to  you.  That  upon  your  testimonie  of  the  gentlewoeman'd 
worth  &  the  common  report  of  the  pyetye  of  the  familye  I  shall  be 
^illinge  to  entertayne  the  rcnewinge  of  the  motion  ,upoQ  such  con- 
siderationa  s^s  may  bee  to  mutuall  satisfaction,  only  I  thioke  that  a 
speedye  resolution  will  be  very  convenient  to  both  partes.  TTie 
Lord  direct  all  to  bis  glory.    ][  desier  your  praters  therein,  and  rest 


iToiii;  very  a^tionate  friend, 
Feb.  1«  1648.  o.  cromv^elu 

For  my  very  trprthye  Friend  BScfcaWl  Major,  Bq;  Theite, 

sa. 
I  receaved  som^  intimations  jTprmerly  &  by  the  las^  retume  from 
Soutiiampton  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hobinsco  concernynge  Uie  reviveinge 

*  John  Dunch  of  Pusey,  in  Berks,  son  of  Sam.  Dunch  of  North  Baddisley  m 
Hampshire,  Esq;  married  Aiine,,  daughter  and  coh«ice»  of  Kichanl  IfiJor.  of 
Hwiley,  Esqj— Wood's  Fasti,  vol.  iK  c.  |2(K  '  ^^ 


the  last  yeare's  motion  touchinge  my  sonne  &  your  daughter.  Mr. 
Bobinson  was  ateoe  pleased  to  ttetid  itielosed  in  his  a  letter  from  ydu 
to  him>  bearing  date  the  S^  of  this  instant  Feiornary,  wherin  I  fiinde' 
yoolr  wilHligeiiesBe  to  enfertaine  any  good  meanes  for  the  oomple«l<^ 
itige  of  that  businesse.  F^ora  whence  Intake  encoragment  to  send 
ihy  sonn  to  \rayte  upon  you  &  by  him  to  lett  you  knowe  that  tny 
desities  are  (if  providence  soe  dispose)  very  fall  k  free  to  the  thinge* 
if  upoi^  an  enterview  theire  pro?e  alsoe  a  freedom  hi  ^e  youtige 
persons  thereunta  What  liberty  you  triH  gite  heeretti  I  wboliy 
submit  to  yoi|.  I  thought  fitt  in  iny  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson  to  menr 
tion  somewhat  bf  expedition^  because  indeed  I  knowe  not  how  sootta 
J  mav  be  called  into  the  feild,  or  other  occasions  may  remove  aoett 
from  hence^  havinge  for  the  present  sonfe  hberty  of  stay  in  London* 
The  Lord  diirect  all  to  his  glorye.  I  rest 

Feb.  12*  1648.  Y  very  hnvMe  serf  ant, 

O,  CilOMWELU 

For  my  very  worthye  Friend  Riphard  Maj6r,  Esq;  Theise. 

SR. 

I  re<%aved  yoUrs  by  Mr.  Stapleton  together  with  an  account  of 
the  kinde  reception  &  the  many  civilityes  aflbrded  them,  especilly 

Smy  sonn  in  the  liberty e  given  l^im  to  waite  upon  your  worthye 
Slighter,  the  import  of  whose  vertue  and  godlynesse  has  soe  great  a 
place  in  my  hart  that  I  thinke  fitt  not  to  nc^kct  any  tbinge  on  my  ' 
part  which  may  conduce  to  consummate  a  close  of  the  businesses  it 
God  please  ta  dispose  the  youngecmes  harts  thereunto  k  other  suite^ 
able  orderioge  affaires  towards  muUiall  satisfaction  appeare  in  the 
dispensatimpf  providence,  for  whieh  purpose  and  to  the  end  mat- 
ters may  be  brought  to  as  neere  an  issue  as  they  are  capable  ofi*  (not 
beiiige  at  hbettye  by  reason  of  publicke  occasion:*  to  waite  upon 
ypu>  nor»  as  I  understand  your  health  pefmittinge)  I  thought  fitt  to 
send  this  geotleoian  Mr.  Stapleton  instructed  with  my  niinde  to  see 
how  ne^ere  wee  may  come  to  an  understandinge  one  of  another  there- 
in* &  altho^h  I  could  have  wished  the  consideration  of  tbinges  bad 
beene  betweene  us  two  itt  beinge  of  so  neere  concernmente,  yet  pro»- 
videaee  for  the  pcesent  not  allowinge,  I  desier  you  to  give  him  cre- 
dence <m  my  behalfe.  S"  all  tbinges  which  yourselfe  &  I  had  in 
conference  fttt  Fambam  doe  not  occurr  to  my  memorie  thorough 
nw'ltiplicif^e  of  businesse  interveninge,  1  hope  1  shall  with  a  very 
free  hart  testifie  my  readynesse  to  that  which  may  bee  expected 
from  mee.  I  have  noe  more  at  present  but  desiringe  the  Lord  to 
cird^  Ibis  iillak  to  bis  g^ory  &  tne  comfort  of  his  servants.    I  rest 

FcIk  9^,  ]64S,  Your  humble  servant 

0.  CROMWEUmi 

'  (No  Bitectidnu)    ^n  another  hand  but  signed  by  himself.) 
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Yours  I  have  recieved»  &  hsve  given  further  iottructions  to  tfatf 
btsrer  Mr.  Step^fiton  to  trette  with  you  about  the  busineMe  in  agita,* 
ticn  betweene  your  daaghler  and  my  aim&e.  I  am  kigag'd  to  jou 
for  all  your  civility's^  &  respects  already  manifested.  I  trust  there 
will  bee  a  right  undorstanding  beiweene  us  and  a  good  conclusioa  : 
and  though  I  cannot  particidarly  remember  the  thinges  spokep  off 
at  Famham^Nto  which  yo.ur  letter  seemes  to  referre  mee;  yet  I 
doubt  not  hut  I  have  sent  the  oSer  of  iuch  thinores  now^  which  will 
give  miituall  satisfaction  to  us  bolhu  My  attendance  upon  publique 
$Am  will  not  give  mee  leave  to  come  downc  unto  you  myselfe;  I 
have  sent  unto  you  this  gentleman  with  my  mind.  I  saluto  M"^ 
If  ajor,  though  unknowne,  with  the  rest  of  your  family.  1  commit 
'  you,  with  the  progresse  of  the  businesse  to  the  Lord ;  and  rest 

March  the  8*  Your  assured  friend  to  serve  you 

1648.  O.  CROMWELL, 

(No  Direction,  but  wrote  on  the  Back,  L.  6.  Cromwell's  Letter  of 
Exception^-— *-}  • 

SR. 

I  receaved  your  paper  by  the  handes  of  M'  Stapilton.  I  desier 
Tour  leave  to  retome  my  dusatisftction  therewith.  I  shall  not  neede 
to  premise  how  much  I  have  desired  (I  hope  upon  the  best  groundes) 
to  match  with  you,  the  same  desier  stiU  continuees  in  me,  if  pn>vi«> 
depce  see  itt  fitt  But  I  may  not  be  soe  tnueh  wantinge  to  myselfe 
nor  family  e  as  not  to  have  some  equallitye  of  consideration  towards 
itt.  1  have  two  younge  daughters  to  bestowe  if  God  give  them 
life,  &  oportmiitye.  Accordinge  to  your  ofier  I  have  Bothmge  for 
them,  nothing  at  all  in  hand,  if  my  sonne  dye,  what  conaidmitioQ 
Is  there  to  me  ?  And  yet  a  jouncture  parted,  with,  if  shee  dye  there 
is  little,  if  you  have  an  heire  male  then  but  3€00<£.  without  tyme 
assertained.  But  for  theise  thinges  I  doubt  not  but  one  cnterview 
betweene  you  &  my  selfe  they  might  bee  accommodated  to  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  in  relation  to  dieise  I  thinke  wee  should  hardlv  part, 
or  have  many  wordes,  soe  much  doe  I  desier  a  cloa^ue  with  you. 
But  to  deale  freely  with  you,  the  settlinge  of  the  mannor  of  Hursley 
as  you  propose  Itt  stickes  soe  much  with  mee  that  either  I  under* 
stand  you  not,  or  else  it  much  fayles  my  expectation.  As  yon  oflfar 
itt  there  is  400j?.  pr.  anmtm  chaiged  upon  itt  For  the  ISOJE.  to 
your  lady  for  her  life  as  a  jouncture  I  stick  not  ait  that,  but  the 
^50<£.  pr.  anmtm  untill  Mr.  Ludlowe's  lease  expiers  the  teanure 
whereof  I  knowe  not,  &  soe  much  of  the  350<^,  pr,  annum  as  ex* 
ceeds  that  lease  in  anual  vaiew  for  some  tyme  alsoe  after  the  expinh* 
tion  of  the  s"  lease,  gives  such  a  maihie  to  the  mannor  of  Hursley 
as  indeed  renders  the  rest  of  the  manor  very  inconsiderable.  Sr. 
'if  I  concurr  to  denye  myselfe  in  point  of  present  monies  as  alsoe  in 
the  other  thinges  mentioned  as  ^foresaid,  I  may  and  I  doe  exped 
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the  maimor  of  Hnrdejr  to  bee  letded  without  any  charge  upon  itt 
after  your  deceane  saTinzeyoiir  kidyes  jouncture  of  lM£^per  an» 
mm,  whkh  if  you  sbould  thinke  Ba  to  encrease  ^should  not  stand 
upon  itt :  your  own  estate  is  best  Itnown  to  you^  but  suerlye  your 
personal!  estate  beinge  free  for  you  to  dispose,  will  with  some  smale 
matter  of  additioo  begin  a  neerencsse  of  «|aaUitye#  if  I  heere  well 
from  others,  &  if  the  difierence  in  that  were  not  Tery  considerable 
I  should  not  insist  upon  itt.  What  you  demand  ^if  me  is  very  high 
in  all  pointes,  I  am  willinge  to  settle  as  yon  desHer  in  every  thinge 
aavinge  for  present  maintenance  400<£.  p.  amwn,  SOOcf.  p.  annum 
I  would  have  somewhat  free  to  be  thanked  by  them  for.  The  300«f  . 
p.  arnmn  of  my.ould  land  for  a  jouncture  after  my  wives  decease. 
I  shall  settle,  and  in  the  meane  tyme  out  of  other  landes  att  your 
election,  &  trulye  Sr.  if  that  bee  not  good  nor  will  any  landes  I 
doubt,  I  doe  not  much  distrust  your  principles  in  other  thinges 
have  acted  you  towards  confidence.  You  demand  in  case  my  sonn 
have  non^  issue  male  but  only  daughters,  then  the  lands  in  Hant- 
«heire,  Monmouth  and  Gloucestersheire  to  descend  to  the  daughters, 
or  3000^.  a  peice ;  the  first  woud  most  uneqnall,  the  latter  is  too 
•  high,  they  will  be  well  provided  for  by  beinge  inheritrixes  to  their 
mother,  &  I  am  willinge  to  2000<f .  a  peice  to  bee  charged  upon 
those  landes. 

Sr.  I  cannot  but  with^very  many  thankes  acknowledge  your  good 
opinion  of  mee  &  of  my  sonn,  as  alsoe  your  great  civilities  towards 
him  Sc  your  daughter's  good  r^ects  (whose  goodnesse  though 
known  to  mee  only  at  such  a  distance  by  the  report  of  others)  I 
much  valew,  &  indeed  that  causeth  mee  soe  cheerfully  to  denye  my- 
selfe  as  I  doe  in  the  point  of  monies,  &  soe  willingly  to  oompljfe  in 
other  thinges,  but  if  I  should  not  insist  as  before,  I  sboim  in  a 
greater  measure  denye  both  my  owne  reason  &  the  adviaa  of  my 
frcindes  then  were  meete  which  I  may  not  doe.  Indeed  8f^  I  have 
not  ck>ased  with  a  farr  greater  o£^  of  estate,  but  rather  chose  to 
&x  heere,  I  hope  I  have  not  beene  wantinge  to  provideooe  in  this,  I 
have  made  myselfe  p^ine  to  you,  desiring  you  will  make  my  sonn 
the  messinger  of  your  pleasure  k  r^utiou  herein  asspecdilye  as 
with  coaveniency  you  may.    I  take  leave  &  rest 

Your  a£kctioBate  serVant 

I  desier  my  service  may  be  pi'o-  ^ 

sented  to  your  lady  &  daughters,  o.  cbomwell. 

March  14,  1648. 

For  my  worthy  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esq;  at  Hunley.     Theise. 
* 
sa. 
You  will  pardon  the  brevitye  of  theise  lines,  the  baste  I  am  in  by 
reason  of  bui^inesses  occasions  it.     To  testifye  the  earnest  desier  I 
have  to  see  d  happy  period  to  this  treatye  betweene  us,  I  give  you 
>  to  understand  that  I  agree  to  I50cf .  pr,  annum  out  of  the  SOQcf  .  pr. 
annum  of  my  ould  land,  for  youc  daughters  jouncture  over  the  150iCt 
where  you  please. 
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.   4M£^  f.  annum,  for  present  tnainteottioe  wtiere  you  ^bifl  cbooie 
either  in  Hanlsbire*  Gloucester  or  Mooroouthsbeire. 

Tbofie  lands  setded  upon  my  son  &  his  heires  inateg  by  y«ir 
idaughter,  &  in  case  of  daughters  only  300Q.i^.  a  peice  charged 
upon  those  landes^ 

4O0i,£.  p.  amnum  free  id  raise  portions  for  my  two  daughters.  I 
expect  the  mannor  of  Hursley  to  he  setled  upon  your  eldest  daughter 
&  her  heires^  th^  heires  of  tier  bocly. 

Your  lady  a  joincture  of  150«£.p,  annum  out  of  Ht. 

For  <k)mpeiisation  to  your  younger  daughter  I  sucree  to  leave  itt  in 
your  power  aAer  your  decease  to  charge  it  mm  as  much  as  wHl 
buye  inn  the  lease  of  the  Ferme  at  Allington  by  a  just  computa- 
tion. 

\  expect  soe  long  as  they  hve  With  you  their  diet  as  you  expre$s« 
ed>  or  in  case  of  voluntarie  partinge  150<£*  p.  qnmtus^,  3000<£.  in 
^asc  you  have  a  sonn  to  bee  payed  in  two  yeares  next  followinge. 

In  case  your  daughter  die  without  issue  1000«^.  within  six  months, 
Sr.  if  this  satisfie  I  desier  a  speedye  resolution,  I  should  the  ratlier 
.desier  soe  because  of  what  your  kinsman  can  satisfie  you  in.  The 
.Lord  blesse  you  &  your  family e  to  whome  I  desier  my  affections 
.juid  service  may  bee  presented.    I  rest 

March  25"^  f  619.  Your  humble  servant 

t  0.  CBOMWES.!.. 

'    For  my  ^teemed  good  Friend  Richard  M^or,  Esq;  Thelse  at 

Hursley. 
s«. 
1  receaved  yours  of  the  28'**  instant.  I  desier  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation  may  bee  as  in  tny  last  to  you,  you  propose  another  way, 
which  trulye  iseemes  to  mee  very  inconvenient,  I  have  agreed  to  all 
oth^r  thhiges  as  you  take  mee  {8t  that  rightly)  repeffting  particulars 
in  yotir  paper.  The  Lond  dispose  this  great  businesse  (greate  be- 
tweene  you  &mee)  for  good.  You  mention  to  send  by  the  post  on 
Ttiseday.  I  shall  spcede  thinges  heere  as  I  may,  I  am  designed  for 
Ireland,  which  wil  be  ^)eedye.  I  should  bee  very  glad  to  see 
thinges  setled  before  I  goe,  if  the  Lord  Will.  My  service  to  aU  your 
familye.    I  rebt 

Sr. 
March  30**  1649.  YotIr  aflfectionate 

(Name  torn  of£) 

For  my  worthy  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esq;  at  Hursley. 

Theise. 

SR. 

I  receaved  your  papers  inclosed  in  your  letter  although   I  knowe 

tiot  howe  to  make  soe  good  use  of  them  as'  otherwise  might  have 

beerte  to  hate  saved  ^xpetiee  of  tyme  if  the  arrest  of  your  lawyer 

|lad  not  ffiiHen  out  at  this  tyiac,    I  conceave  a  draught  to  your  satis- 

■  faction  by  your  owne  lawyer  yrovM  hs^ve  savfed  much  tjijie,  which 
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to  tn«e  19*  t:>fei:k>fis«  I  kop^'ytu  fri)l  sand  some  tq>  fsetfectlf e  hn^ 
structed.  f  shall  etideavour  ih  speed  what  is  to  be  doon  on  my 
)iart,  not  knowing  how  sooiae  I  may  bee  «eiit  dowiie  towttrda  my 
charge  for  Ii*e)and.  And  I  hope  to  perform  punotnaBy  with  you. 
^.  my  sonn  had  a  great  dewier  to  come  downe  &  waite  wp^  jom 
daughter.  I  pereeare  bee  minds  that-  more  their  to  attend  bioaiiiessea 
heere.  I  should  bee  glad  to  see  him  settkd  and  al  things  iakhed 
before  I  goe.  I  tnist  net  %o  bee  waptinge  therein.  The  Lord  diicct 
adl  our  hartes  into  his  good  pleasure,    i  rest 

8n 

My  service  to  your  '    Your  afieotionafie  aerraDtr 

hdy  &  family.  d.  oaoMwsLU 

Jpriie,  1649. 

For  my  worthye  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esq;  Theise. 

SR.  ' 

Your  kindsman  Mr.  Barton  and  myselfe  repay ringe  to  our  coun^ 
cell  for  the  perfectinge  this  businesse  sde  much  concemkige  us,  did 
upon  Saturday  this  15^  of  Aprill  drawe  our  couuceH  to  ai  meetingfe 
whereupon  consideration  had  of  my  letter  to  yourselfe  expi%ssiii{ge 
my  consent  to  perticulars  which  Mr.  Barton  brought  to  your  coun- 
celU  Mr.  Hales  of  Lincolaes  Inn  ;  upon  the  refidinge  that  which  ex« 
presselh  the  way  of  your  setlinge  Htfi^y,  your  kindsman  expressed 
a  sence  of  yours  contraqe  to  the  paper  under  my  band  as  alsoe  to 
that  under  your  baud  of  the  38^  of  March  which  was  the  same 
with  mitie,  as  to  that  perticular,  and  I  knowe  fiothinge  of  doubt 
in  that  which  I  am  to  doe  but  doe  agfee  itt  atll  to  your  kindsman  his 
satisfaction,  nor  Ms  there  much  maleriall  difteriince  sare  in  this, 
wherein  both  my  paper  sent  by  you  to  your  councell  and  yours  of 
the  ^^^^  doe  in  all  litterall  and  all  equitable  construction  agree,  tiz, 
to  settle  an  estate  in  fee  simple  upon  your  daughter  after  your  de* 
cease,  which  Mr.  Barton  afflrmes  not  to  be  your  meaninge,  although 
bee  has  not  (as  to  mee)  formerlye  made  this  any  objection  nor  can 
the  words  beare  itt,  nor  have  I  any  thinge  more  considerable  in 
Icwe  ^f  what  I  part  with  then  this.  And  I  have  appealed  to  yours 
or  any  counsel  \n  England  whether  it  bee  not  just  and  equal  that  1 
insist  thereupon.  And  this  mlsunderstandinge  (if  it  bee  yours  as  it 
is  your  kindsnian's)  putt  a  stop  to  the  businesse,  so  that  our  counsel 
could  not  proceede  untill  your  pleasure  herein  were  known,  where- 
foi:e  itt  was  thought  fitt  to  desier  Mr.  Barton  to  have  recourse  to  you 
to  kngwe  your  minde,  bee  alUdginge  hee  had  noe  authoritye  to  un- 
derstand that  expression  soe,  but  tlie  contrarie,  which  was  thought 
^ot  a  little  strange  even  by  your  owne  councell.  I  confesse  I  did 
ftpprehend  nee  should  bee  incident  to  mistakes  treatinge  att  such  a 
distance,  although  I  may  take  the  boldnesse  to  say  there  is  nothinge 
expected  from  mee,  but  I  agree  Ttt  to  your  kindsman's  sense  to  a  tit* 
tie.  Sr.  I  desired  to  knowe  what  commission  your  kindsman  had  to 
hclpe  this  doubt  by  an  expedient  who  denied  to  have  an^^  but  did 
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Umik  ii  wefe  iMltter  for  ywi  to.  part  witli  Mmemonie,  and  keepe  tiM^ 
pow«r  in  joar  owae  bandes,  an  to  the  laiid»  to  dispoae  thereof  as  you 
sboi^dd  aee  caoae^  wheraiipoo  ao  4»vertiife  was  oiade  and  bimselfe  & 
your  conncell  desired  to  drawe  itt  up ;  the  effect  whereof  this  en- 
dofed  paper  conteynea^  and  aMiough  I  should  not  like  chang^e  of 
agreements^  .jret  to  diew  how  much  I  desier  the  perfecting  of  thid 
bufiinene,  if  you  hke  thereof  (though  this  bee  iarr  the  worse  bar- 
gaiae»  1  shall  submit  thereunto  your  counoell  thinkinge  that  thinges 
may  bee  settled  this  way  with  more  cfeamesse  8c  fesse  intricasie* 
There  is  mention  made  of  900«f .  pr.  amium  to  bee  reserved,  but  itt 
oomes  to  but  about  800«£.  my  lanoes  in  Glamorgan  sheire,being  but 
littie  above  400.^*.  pr.  atmum  and  the  400«£.  p.  annum  out  my  ma« 
nour  in  Gloucester  &  Munmouth  sheire.  I  wish  a  cleere  under- 
standmge  may  bee  betweene  us.  Truly  I  would  not  willinglye 
mistake,  desifinge4o  wait  upon  providence  in  this  businesse.    I  rest 

Sr. 
Ap.  IS"*"  1649.  Your  affectionate  friend  &  servant 

I  desier  my  service  may  bee  pre*  o.  cromwelu 

sented  to  your  lady  &  daughters. 


Por  my  very  loving  Brother  Richard  Major,  Esq;     . 
\  att  Hurslye.    Theise. 

(Rec*.  27  July,  1649,  p.  Messenger 
LOviNGE  BROTHER,  cxpressc  from  Newbery.) 

I  receaved  your  letter  by  major  Longe,  and  doe  in  answare  there- 
unto accordinge  to  my  best  understandinge,  with  a  due  considera- 
tion of  those  gentlemen  whoe  have  abid  the  brunt  of  the  service.  I 
Mti  very  glad  to  heere  of  your  welfiaire,  &.  that  our  children  have  so 
good  leisure  to  make  a  joumie  to  eate  cherries^  it's  very  excuseable 
in  my  daughter,  I  hope  she  may  have  a  very  good  pretence  for  it 
I  assure  you  Sr.  I  wish  her  very  well  &  I  bdeive  shee  knowes  itt 
I  pray  you  tell  her  from  mee,  I  expect  shee  writes  often  to  mee,  by 
which  I  shall  understand  how  all  your  familye  doth,  &  shee  wiU  be 
kept  in  some  exercise.  I  have  delivered  my  sonn  up  to  you,  8c  I  hopq 
you  will  councell  him,  he  will  neede  itt  and  indeed  Ibdeivehe  likes 
Well  what  you  say,  &  will  be  advised  by  you,  I  wish  he  may  be  serious 
the  tynies  requier  itt.  I  hope  my  sister  is  in  health,  to  whome  I 
desier  my  very  hartye  affections  and  service  may  bee  presented,  as 
also  to  qiy  cozen  Ann  to  whom  I  wish  a  good  huaband.  I  destre 
my  afiecti<M(is  may  be  presented  to  all  your  familye,  to  which  I  wish 
a  blessinge  fi om  the  Lorde.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  prayers  in 
die  businesse  to  which  I  am  called.  Mv  wife  I  trust  wu  be  with 
you  before  itt  bee  longe  in  her  way  towards  Bristoll.  Sr.  diaromposf 
not  your  thoughts  nor  estate  for  what  you  are  to  pay  mee.  Lett  me 
knowe  wherein  I  may  complye  with  your  occasions  and  minde,  and 
be  confident  you  will  findemee  to  you  as  your  owne  heart  wishinge 
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your  prospcritj^e  &  contentment  very  •3rncfcr!ye  trtlh  the  remeiiK 
l)ranceof  my  love.    I  rest 

Your  afftctionate  brother  k  serrant 
Bristoll, 
July  19*^  1649.  o.  etowwwu. 

(On  the  back  of  the  foregoing  kiter^  beakiea  short  hand,  there  19 
«n  account  in  Mr.  Majorca  hand,  of  his  sheep  and  other  caUle.) 

For  my  bdored  Brother  Riphard  Major,  Esq;  at  Hutsky 
in  the  CcMinty  of  Uaaapto&.    Theiae. 

, DEERE   BBOTHER, 

I  am  not  often  at  leisure,  nor  nowe  to  salij^  my  fretndes,  yet  ua« 
wiUingiye  to  loae  thia  opportunkye,  I  tdce  itt  only  to  lett  you  haowt 
that  you  and  your  familye  are  often  in  my  prayers.  I  wish  the 
younge  ones  well,  though  they  vouchsafe  not  to  write  to  mee. 
As  for  Dick  I  doe  not  much  expect  itt  from  him*  knowinge  hit 
iiflenesse,  hut  I  am  angrie  with  my  daughter  aa  a  promise  bredcer, 
pray  you  tell  her  soe,  but  I  hope  shee  will  redeeme  herselfe. 

It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  us  (since  the  taking  of  Wexford 
Sc  Eosse)  a  good  interest  in  Munster  by  the  access  of  Corke  and 
Youghadl,  which  are  both  submitted,  their  commisskmers  are  nowe 
with  mee.  Diverse  other  lesser  guarriaons  afe  come  in  alsoe.  The 
Xord  is  wonderful!  in  theise  thinges,  it's  his  hand  aloanedoes  them ; 
O  that  all  the  praise  might  be  ascribed  to  him.  I  have  beene  crazie 
in  my  health,  but  the  JmtA  is  pleased  to  sustaine  mee.  I  beggyour 
prayers.  I  desier  you  to  call  upon  my  sonn  to  minde  the  thinges  of 
God  more  &  more,  alas  what  profitt  is  their  in  the  thinges  of  this 
world,  except  they  bee  enjoyed  in  Christ  they  are  snares.  I  wish  he 
may  enjoy  his  wife  soe  and  shee  him,  I  wish  I  may  enjoy  them  both 
soe.  My  service  to  my  deere  sister  cozen  Ann,  my  Messinge  to  my 
children,  and  lov^  to  tny  cozen  Barton  and  the  rest. 
Sr. 
•  I  am 
Kdsse,  No.  13^^  1649.  Your  alfectionate  brother  &  servant 

Rec'  l^  Dec.        49.  o.  croxw££u 

For  my  very  lovinge  Brother  Richard  Major,  Esq.  att  Hurstlye  in 
Hampsheir.      Theise. 

(Thb  direction  is  in  a  wbman's  hand :  underneath  are  wrote  in 
Mr.  Major's  hand  these  words;  15*  May  I  wrote  in  behalfe  of  Mr. 
Bonny,  &c.  of  Dorsett.) 

DEXKB  BROTHER^ 

Por  mee  to  write  unto  you  the  slate  of  our  af&ires  heere  wer6 
more  then  indeed  I  have  leisure  well  to  doe,  and  therefore  I  hope 
you  doe  not  expect  itt  from  me  seeing^  when  I  write  to  the  par^'  I 
usually  am  (as  becomes  mee)  very  particular  with  them,  and  usually 
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fhffn  theit^  tl^  kMwk|4ge  tbei^  w  spread.  Ooty  *\n^\tii  mee 
•ay  (which  is  the  best  intelligence  to  friendef  that  ^e  rulje  chris- 
tiap)  Ibe  Lord  is  pleaded  still  to  vouchsafe  us  his  presence,  &  Uf 
prosper  his  owne  worke  in  our  handes  which  to  us  is  the  move  emi-^ 
IMUt  biecause  tnilye  wee  are  a  companie  of  poore  weake  and  Worth- 
lease  creatures..  Trulye  our  worice  is  neither  from  ourbraines,  nor 
from  our  coiiraee  atid  strength^  but  wee  foUowe  the  Loid  whoe  goeth 
before  and  gather  what  hee  skattereth,  that  sOe  all  may  appeare  to 
bee  from  him.  The  takinge  of  the  cittye  of  Kilkenny  hath  beene 
one  of  bur  last  workes»  Wnich  indeed  I  beleive  hath  lieene  a  grate 
discomposeinge  the  enemie,  its  soe  mu^h  in  their  bowells,  wee  have 
taken  many  considerable  places  latelye  without  much  losse.  Whaf 
can  wee  say  to  theise  thinges.  If  God  bee  for  us,  Whoe  can  be  against 
us,  wboe  can  fight  against  the  Lord  &  prosper  ?  Whoe  can  resist 
feis  will  ?  The  l2rd  kieepe  us  in  his  love.  I  desier  your  prayevs/ 
your  family e  is  often  in  mine,  I  rqoiced  to  heere  how  it  hath  pleased 
the  Lord  to  des^  with  my  daughter^  the  Lord  blesse  her  and  saoc- 
tiHe  all  bis  dispensations  to  them  and  us,  I  have  committed  my  soniif 
to  yoQ>  I  pra^  Counceli  him.  Spme  letters  I  have  lately  had  from 
him,  have  a  good  savor,  the  Lord  treasure  up  grace  there,,  that  oql 
of  that  treasurie  hee  may  bripge  forth  good  tmnges.  Stj  1  desier 
my  very  entyer  afiectioD  may  be  presented  to  my  deere  sister^  my 
cozen  Ann,  and  the  rest  of  my  cozens,  and  to  idle  Dwk  HmrUAi 
wben  you  see  him^    Sr.  I  rest 

Vour  most  loVing  brother 

Ap,  y*  2*  16^.  O.    CROMWELL. 

Carrick. 

For  my  very  lovinge  Brother  Richard  Major,  Esq;  att  his  House  at 
Hufsiye.    Theise. 

P£Ea£  BBOTHEa, 

The  exceedinge  Gro4¥le  of  businease  I  bad  att  London  is  the  best 
excuse  I  can  make  for  my  silence  this  Way*  Inde^  Sr.  mf  heart 
beareth  me  witnesse,  I  want  noe  affection  to  you  or  yours,  you  are 
all  often  in  my  poore  prayers.  I  sbould  be  glad  to  heere  how  the 
little  bratt  doth.  I  could  chide  both  father  and  the  mother  for 
theire  neglects  of  mee,-  I  knowe  my  sonn  is  idfe,  butt  i  had  better 
thoughts  of  Doll,  I  doubt  now  her  husband  hath  spoyled  her,  I  pray 
tell  her  soe  from  me*.  If  JLhad  as  good  leisure  as  they,  I  should 
write  sometimes.  If  my  daughter  bee  breedinge  I  will  excuse  her, 
but  not  for  her  nurserie,  the  |iOrd  blesse  tb^ni.  I  hope  you  give 
my  9onn  good  councell,  I  be^ive  he  needes  itt.  Hee  is  in  the 
dangerous  time  of  his  age,  and  its  a  very  vaine  world,  O  how  gOad 
itt  is  to  close  with  Christ  betimes,  there'is  nothinge  else  worth  the 
lookinge  after.  I  beseech  you  call  upon  him,  I  hope  you  will  dis- 
chavge  ray  dutye  and  your  owne  love :  you  see  how  I  am  imployed, 
1  neecje  pittye,  I  knowe  what  I  feele,  gi-rat  place  and  busincbsein 
the  world  is  not  wortb  the  lookinge  after,  I  should  have  no  comfort 
in  mine,  but  that  my  hop^  is  in  the  Lord's  presence,  1  have  not 
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aongbt  dieMie  iWoi^*  Irady  I  tene  heepe  orikd  to  Ihesi  by  tbe 
Londj  mi  tiberefiune  aoi  WNt  without  some  good  asnineaiice  that  hee 
will  kaMe  hii  poore  woriae^  and  w«ake  aerraat  to  doc  his  will^  ^ 
to  AilttU  my  f  eaeratioo.  [a  tiiis  I  be^  yoiir  prayera,  d^iriAge  to 
be  loviiiglyie  remembred  to  my  deere  sisCerj  to  our  soau  k  daughter, 
my  cozen  Ann  aifid  ibs  good  faoMly*    I  rest 

Your  veiy  aiBfedioBalie  brother 
Ahdwlck^  July  17>  ISSO.  o,.  cromweu.. 

For  my  lovinge  Brother  Kchard  Mayor,  Esq;  at  Hursley.  'Theise. 
In  Hantsheirc  neere  Wirichestttr, 

nEERE  RROTHER, 

Havinge  soe  good  an  occasion  a9  the  i«ipartinge  aoe  great  a 
mercie  a$  the  Lord  bath  voutchsa&d  unto  m  lo  Scotland  I  would 
not  omitt  the  impartinge  thei^repf  to  you,  though  I  bee  full  of  busi* 
oeflBe.  Upon  Wedensd.  W€ie  foaght  the  Scottish  armie :  They  were 
lA  nujjaber  accordii^e  to  all  copnputatioQ  above  twentye  thousand, 
wee  hardly  ekven  thoufiar>d>  bavinge  greate  sickne^iies  upon  our 
armie,  aft^  ijauch  apealii^  to  God,  the  fight  lasted  abpye  an 
bower,  yvue  killed  (as  most  thinke)  three  thousand,  tooke  Rieere 
ten  thousand  pri^ooers^  all  their  traine,  about  thirtye  gunns  great 
and  so^ale  besides  bullet^  match  and  powder,  very  considerable 
officers,  about  two  hundred  color?,  above  ten  thousand  armes,  lost 
not  thirtie  raep.  This  is  the  L^rds  doeing,  aipd  it  is  marvelous  in 
our  eyes.  Good  Sr.  give  God  all  the  gjorie,  stirr  up  all  yours  &  all 
about  you  to  doe  soe,  pray  for  your  afl^tionate  brother 

o.  Cromwell; 

I  dewier  my  love  may  bee  presented  to  my  deere  sister  and  to  all 
your  famijie.  I  pray  tell  Doil  I  do  not  forgett  her  nor  her  little 
bratt,  shee  writes  very  cuninglye  &  complementally  to  mee,  I  ex« 
pect  a  let|£r  of  plaine  deahoge  from  ber ;  shee  is  too  modest  to  tell 
mee  whether  shee  breedes  or  not.  I  wish  a  blessinge  upon  her  & 
her  husband,  the  Lord  make  them  fruitful!  in  all  that's  good,  they 
are  att  leisure  to  write  often  but  indeed  they  are  both  idle  &  worthie, 
of  blame. 

Dunbarr,  Sept.  4^  1650. 

(No  Direction.) 

DEERE  BROTHER, 

I  was  glad  to  receave  a  letter  from  you,  for  indeed  any  thinge 
that  comes  from  you  is  very  wdcome  to  mee.  I  believe  your  ex- 
pectation of  my  Bonn's  cominge  is  deferred.  I  wish  bee  may  see  a 
happie  delivery e  of  his  wife  first,  for  whom  I  frequently  pray. 

I  beere  my  sonn  hath  exceeded  his  allowance,  and  is  in  debt ; 
truly  I  cannot  comend  him  therein,  wisdom  requireinge  his  liv- 
inge  within  compasse  and  callinge  for  it  his  hahdes:  And  in  my 
judgment  the  reputation  arisinge  from  thenxse  would  have  t)eene 
more  real  honour  then  what  is  attained  the  other  way.  I  beleive 
vain  men  will  speake  well  of  him  that  does  ill.  I  desier  to  bee  un- 
derstood that  I  grudge  him  not  laudible  recreations,  nor  an  honor- 
able carriage  of  himselfe  in  them,  nor  is  any  matter  of  charge  like 
to  fall  to  my  ^hare,  ^  stick  with  mee.    Truly  I  can  fokLe  in  n^j 
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heart  to  allow  him  not  only  a  sufficiency  but  more  for  his  good,  but 
if  pleasure  and  selfe  sattisfaction  bee  made  the  businesse  of  a  man's 
life;  soe  much  cost  layd  out  uppon  it,  soe  much  tyme  spent  in  itt 
as  rather  answers  appetite  then  th^  will  of  God,  or  is  comely  before 
his  Saints,  I  scruple  to  feede  this  humor  and  God  forbid  that  his 
being  my  sorin  should  bee  his  allowance  to  live  not  pkasinglye  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  whoe  hath  raised  mee  out  of  the  dust  to  what 
I  am.  I  desier  your  faythfuUnesse  (bee  beinge  alsoe  your  concern- 
ment as  well  as  mine)  to  advise  him  to  approve  himself  to  the  Lord 
in  his  course  of  life,  and  to  search  his  statutes  for  a  rule  to  con- 
science, &  to  seeke  grace  from  Christ  to  enable  to  walke  therein. 
This  hath  life  in  itt,  and  will  come  to  somwhat ;  what  is  a  poore 
creature  without  this?  This  will  not  abridge  of  lawfull  pleasures 
but  teach  such  an  use  of  them  as  will  have  the  peace  of  a  good  con- 
science goinge  alonge  with  itt  Sr.  I  write  what  is  in  my  heart ;  I 
pray  you  comunicate  my  minde  herein  to  my  son n  and  be  his' 
remembrancer  in  theise  thinges.  Truly  I  love  him,  bee  is  deere  to 
me ;  soe  is  his  wife,  and  for  their  sakes  doe  I  thus  write.  They 
shall  not  want  comfort  nor  incoragment  from  mee  so  far  as  I  may 
aflbrd  itt ;  but  indeed  I  cannot  thinke  1  doe  well  to  feede  a  voluptu- 
ous humor  in  my  sonn,  if  he  should  make  pleasures  the  businesse 
of  his  life  in  a  time  when  some  precious  Saincts  are  bleeding  and 
breathinge  out  their  last  for  the  good  and  safetyeof  the  rest.  Memor- 
able is  the  speech  of  Urijah  to  David,  2*  Chron.  IT"^  11*, 

Sr.  I  beseech  you  beleive  I  heere  say  not  this  to  save  my  purse 
for  I  shall  willinglye  do  what  is  convenient  to  satisfie  his  occasions  as 
I  have  opportunitye,  but  as  I  pray  bee  may  not  walke  in  a  course 
not  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  soe  thinke  itt  lyeth  upon  mee  to  give  him 
(in  love)  the  best  eouncell  I  may,  and  know  not  how  Ijctter  to  con- 
veigh  it  to  him  then  by  soe  good  a  hand  as  yours. 

Sr.  I  pray  you  acquaint  him  with  theise  thou£fbts  of  mine,  and 
remember  my  love  to  my  daughter  for  whose  sake  1  shall  be  induced 
to  doe  any  reasonable  thinge.  I  pray  for  her  happy  deliverance 
frequently  and  earnestly. 

I  am  sorrie  to  heere  my  baylye  in  Hantsheire  should  do  to  ray 
sonn  as  is  intimated  by  your  letter.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  allowe 
any  such  thinge.  If  there  bee  any  suspition  of  his  abuse  of  the 
woode  I  desier  it  may  be  looked  after  and  inquired  into,  that  soe  if 
things  appeare  true  ne  may  bee  removed,  although  indeed  I  must 
needs  say  he  had  the  repute  of  a  godly  man  by  diverse  that  knew 
him  when  I  placed  him  there  : 

Sr.  I  desier  my  hartye  afJection  may  bee  presented  to  my  sister, 
my  cozen  Ann  and  her  husband  though  unknown. 

I  praise  the  Lord  I  have  obteyned  much  raercye  in  respect  of  my 
health,    the  Lord  give  mee  a  truly  thaqkfull  hart.     I  desier  your 
prayers,  &  rest        Your  very  affectionate  brother  and  servant 
June  28"^  1651.  o.  cromwell. 

For  my  lovinge  Brother- Richard  Major,  Esq;  at  Hurslye  in  Hant-^ 
sheire.    Iheise. 

DEBRB  BROTHER, 

I  receaved  your  lovinge  letter  for  which  I  tfaanke  you,  and  suerly 
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were  in  fitt  to  proceed  in  that  businesse/  you  should  not  inihe  least 
hftre  beene  putt  upon  tmy  thinge  but  the  trouble^  for  indeed  the 
land  in  Essex,  with  some  monie  in  my  hand  &  some  other,  remnants 
diould  have  gone  towards  itt.  But  indeed  I  am  soe  vmwillinge  to 
bee  a  seeker  after  the  world,  havinge  had  so  much  favor  frpm  the 
Lord  in  givinge  me  soe  much  without  seekinge,  &  soe .  unwillinge 
that  men  should  think  mee  soe,  which  they  will  though  you  only 
appeare  in  itt  (for  they  will  by  one  meanea  or  other  knowe  it)  that 
indeed  I  dare  not  meddle,  nor  proceede  therein.  Thus  I  have  tould 
you  my  plain  thoughts.  My  hartye  love  I  present  to  you  &  my 
sister,  my  blesssinge  and  love  to  deere  Doll  &  the  UtUe  one,  with  love 
to  all.    i  rest  Your  lovinge  brother 

OLIVER  p. 

May  the  4*  1654. 

For  my  lovinge  Friend  John  Dunch,  Esq; 

SB. 

I  desier  to  speake  with  you,  &  heeringe  a  report  from  Hurslye 
that  you  was  goinge  to  y**  father^s  in  Berkesheire,  I  send  this  expresse 
to  you*  desiring  you  to  come  to  mee  to  Hampton  Court :  with  ray 
respects  to  y''  fa&ier,  I  rest  Y'  lovinge  friend 

Aug.  37"^  1657.  oivEB  p. 


Copies  of  original  Letters  and  Papers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  in  the  British  Museum :.  Copied  by 
leave  of  a  Committee,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Gifford, 
D.D.  for  the  Use  of  the  Author* 

A  Copy  of  Oliver  Cromweirs  Letter  to  his  Daughter  Ireton,  exactly 
taken  from  tlie  Original. 

DEEItE  DAUGHTER, 

I  vf^rite  not  to  thy  hushand,  partly  to  avoyd  trouble;,  for  one  line 
of  mine  begitts  many  of  his,  w^  I  doubt  makes  him  sitt  up  too  late, 
partly  because  I  am  my  selfe  indisposed  att  this  tyme,  havinge  some 
other  considerations.  Your  friends  att  Ely  are  well,  your  sister  Cia- 
pole  is  (I  trust  in  mercye)  exercised  vnth  some  perplexed  thoughts, 
sbee  sees  her  owne  vanitye,  and  carnal  minde,  hewailinge  itt,  sh^e 
seekes  after  (as  I  hope  alsoe)  that  w"*  will  satisfie,  and  thus  to  bee 
a  seeker,  is  to  bee  of  the  best  sect  next  a  finder,  and  such  an  one 
shall  every  faythftill  humble  seeker  bee  att  the  end.  Happie  seeker, 
happie  finder.  Whoe  ever  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  without 
some  sence  of  self  vanitye,  and  badnesse  ?  Whoe  ever  tasted  that 
graciousnesse  of  his,  and  could  goe  lesse  in  desier,  and  lesse  then 
pressinge  after  full  enjoyment.  Deere  hart  pre^  on ;  lett  not  hus- 
band lett  not  any  thinge  coole  thy  aifections. after  Christ.  I  hope 
hee  wil  be  an  occasion  to  enfiame  them.  That  w"""  is  best  worthy 
of  love  in  thy  husband,  is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  hee  bearei^ 
looke  on  that,  and  love  it  best  and  aU  the  rest  for  that,  I  pray  for 
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^ee,  and  him,  doe  coe  for  me.    My  service  and  deere  afiectuyns  t^ 
'  the  generally  an  generalesse,  I  heere  the  is  ver j  kind  to  thtfi^  it  add« 
to  all  other  obligations.    My  love  to  all,  i  am  thy  deer^  &ther 

Octob.  2&,  OLIVBK  C»OH\9BLU 

1646,  The  Superscription. 

I/Hidon. 

For  hys  belored  day^ter  Bridget  Ireton  at  .Com* 
bury,  the  Gen^  quarters,  theiae. 
This  is  a  true  copy  taken  Septemb.  14,  1759,  from  Hari.  Mss. 
No.  6988. 

For  the  Honorable  Wiir  LenthaU,   Esq;   Speaker  of  the  Parlia- 
ment   Theise. 
sa. 
I  beseech  you  upon  that  scoare  of  favor  (if  I  be  not  too  boold  to 
call  it  friendship)  which  I  have  ever  had  from  vou,  lett  me  desier 
you  to  promote  my  partners  humble  suite  to  the  house,  and  obtaine 
(as  farr  as  possiblye  you  may)  some  just  satisfaction  for  him,  I  know 
his  siHferinges  lor  the  publick  have  beene  great,  besides  the  losse  of 
his  caltinge  by  his  attendance  heere :  His  affections  haue  beene  trne> 
and  constant,  and  I  beleive  his  decay  great  in  bis  estate,  it  wil  be 
justice  and  charitye  to  him,  and  I  shall  acknowledge  itt  as  a  fanor 
to  Your  most  humble  servant 

July  10,  O.   CROMWELU 

1649. 

This  is  exactly  copied  from  the  original  in  Haii.  Mss.  6088.  Sept. 
13,  1759. 

To  Colonel  Hacker.    (Wrote  in  another  hand.) 
sa. 

I  have  the  best  consideration  I  can  for  the  praesent  in  this  busi* 
nesse,  and  although  I  beleiue  capt.  Hubbert  is  a  worthy  man,  and 
heere  soe  ^uch,  yett  as  the  case  stands,  I  canncitt  with  satisfiiction 
to  my  setfe,  and  some  others  revoake  the  commission  I  had  given  to 
capt.  Empson,  w^out  offence  to  them,  and  reflection  upon  my  owne 
judgment,  I  pray  lett  capt.  Hubbert  knowe«  I  shall  not  be  unminde- 
fuU  of  him,  and  that  noe  disrespect  is  mtended  to  bim.  But  indeed 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  your  last  speech  to  mee  about  EmpsQn,  that 
bee  was  a  better  prsecher  then  a  fighter  or  souldter,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Truly  I  thinke  bee  that  prayes  &  preecbes  best  wiU 
fight  best,  I  know  nothing  will  gioe  like  courage  and  confidence  as 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  will,  and  1  bless  God  to  see  any  in 
this  armye  able  and  wiltinge  to  impart  the  knowledge  tbey  have  for 
the  good  of  others.  And  I  expect  itt  be  encoraged  by  all  cheife 
officers  in  this  armye  especially,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  soe.  I 
pray  receave  capt.  Empson  lovinglye,  I  dare  assure  you  faiei^  is  ^ 
good  man  and  a  good  officer,  I  woud  wee  had  noe  worsie«    I  rest 

Your  louinge  fireind 

Dec.  25,  1650.  o.  ci^osfwaUi. 

An  exact  copy  from  Harl.  Mss.  No.  5.  7502.    lA.Sept.  1759. 
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MYDBBRE9T, 

I  could  not  satlsik  my  sdfe  to  omkt  iim  poatt,  ahlioogfa  I  hafie 
pot  much  to  write^  yet  indeed  I  love  to  write  to  my  ^deere  whoe  ig 
vei-y  much  in  my  heart,  it  joyes  mee  to  heere  tby  «oule  prospereth, 
the  Lord  increase  his  favors  to  thee  more  and  more.  1^  great 
good  thy  soule  can  wish  ia  that  the  Lord  4ift  fiwm  «hee,  ^e  Jigbt  of 
his  countenance  which  is  better  then  iife.  The  Lord  blesse  all  thy 
good  councell  and  example  to  ttiose  about  thee,  and  heere  jdl  diy 
prayers,  and  accept  thee  alwayes.  I  am  glad  to  heere  thy  aonn  and 
daughter  are  with  thee.  I  hope  thou  wilt  have  some  good  oportu- 
nitye  of  good  advise  to  him.  Present  my  duty  to  my  mother,  my 
love  to  all  th^  familye.     Still  priy  for  thine  o.  cromwell. 

Edinburgh  3d  of  May,  165L 

Exactly  copied  from  the  original  In  Karl.  Kss.  7503.  Ko.  6, 
Sept.  19,  1759. 

Bibliothecce  Sloanianae,  Mice.  345.  pag.  126. 

SB. 

I  desire  you  to  send  ipee  tbe  resoi^  pf  tl^e  Scojbts  fo  ii^orce  ther  * 
desier  of  uniformity  m  religion  expressed  in  tber  *  8  article,  |  Qfieaa 
that  which  I  had  before  of  ypp,  I  wouid  peruse  itt  against  ju^fi^  fall 
upon  th«»t  debate  which  wii  be  speedily.         Yours  ol.  croi^waix. 

To  his  loving  frijend  Mr.  Willingfaam,  att 
his  house  in  Switliiiis  Lane. 

*  Whether  the  last  letter  is  an  e  or  r  I  am  not  certain,  the  rest  is 
exactly  copied.    Sept.  ^,  1759. 

In  the  possession  of  James  Lamb,  Esq;  of  Faiifocd^ 
in  Glouoestei^shire. 

For  y^  Hono^^^  the  Committee  for  the  army  ^hese. 

GENTL. 

It  was  not  a  little  wonder  to  me  to  see  that  you  should  send  Mr. 
I^monds  so  great  a  journey  about  a  business  import^nge  so  little  as 
far  as  it  relates  to  me,  when  as  if  my  poore  opinion  may  not  be 
rigected  by  you,  I  have  to  offer  to  that  w^  1  Ihinke  the  most  noble 
end,  to  witt  the  comemOTacon  of  that  great  mercie  att  Dunbar,  & 
the  gratuitie  to  the  army^  w***  might  better  be  expressed  upon  the 
meddal  by  engraving  as  on  the  one  si^e  the  pariiam^  w""^  I  heare 
was  intended  Ic  will  49  singularly  well,  so  on  the  other  side  an  army 
w*  this  inscription  over  the  head  of  it.  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  w*''*  was 
<f  word  that  day ;  wherefore  if  I  may  begg  it  ^  |i^  favo'  from  you  I 
most  earnestly  beseech  you  if.  I  may  doe  it  w*out  oSencG  that  it 
may  be  soe,  &  if  you  tbinke  i^ot  fitt  to  have  it  as  I  offer,  yoja  may 
alter  it  as  you  see  cause,  only  I  doe  thinke  I  may  truely  say  it  wil 
be  verie  thankfully  acknowleaged  by  me,  if  you  will  spare  the  hav«s 
ing  my  effigies  in  it. 

The  gentlemans  paynes  &  trouble  hither  have  bpen  verie  great, 
k  I  sbafi  m^ke  it  my  seioond  sujte  unto  yon  that  you  wijl  please  to 
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conferr  upon  him  that  imploy  m^  in  yo''  service  w^^  Nicholas  B*iott 
had  before  hini/  indeed  the  man  is  ingenious  &  worthie  of  incoa- 
ragem^  I  may  not  presume  much,  but  if  at  my  request  &  for  my 
sake  he  may  obteyne  this  favo^  I  shairputt  it  upon  Uie  accotnpt  of 
my.obhgacons  w''''  are  not  a  few^  &  I  hope  shal  be  found  readie 
gratefuuy  to  acknowledge  &  to  approve  myself^ 

Gentl. 
•  Edinburgh,  4th  Yo'  most  reall  serr% 

of  Feb.  1650.  o.  cromweix.; 

An  oval  medal  in  silver  of  general  Cromwell  in  profile,  was  struck, 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  as  it  is  thought^  by 
his  own  appointment;  being  the  first  drawn  for  him  from  the  hfe, 
by  Simon;  and  is  remarkable  for  his  likeness  when  lieutenant- 
general;  as  it  does  appear,  by  comparing  it  with  a  picture  drawn 
of  him  by  Walker,  his  painter,  about  that  time.  The  profile  of  this 
medal,  diliering  in  some  respects  from  a  medal  copied  by  Simoo 
also  from  a  curious  limning  drawn  by  Samuel  Cooper ;  the  original 
whereof  is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. — 
But  these  are  frequently  seen  in  silver,  and  sometimes  in  gold; 
and  when  fairly  struck,  and  well  preserved,  do  gi*eat  honour  to  the 
ingenious  artist  who  engraved  these  curious  and  memorable  medals. 
— See  Medals,  great  seals,  impressions,  from  the  elaborate  works  of 
Thomas  Simon,  chief  engraver  of  the  mint  to  King  Charles  I.  to  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell,  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  11.  to  1665.    By  George  Vertue.  4to  1753.  p.  13, 

In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch. 
Copy  of  Oliver  Cromweirs  Letter  to  Mr.  Cotton,  Octob.  2, 1651. 

WORTHY  SIR  AND  MY  CHRISTIAN  FRIEND, 

I  receaved  yours  a  few  dayes  sithence,  it  was  welcome  to  mee, 
because  signed  by  you,  whome  I  love  and  honour  in  the  Lord. 
But  more  to  see  some  of  the  same  grounds  of  our  actinges  stirringe 
in  you,  that  have  in  us  to  quiet  us  in  our  worke,  and  support  us 
therein,  which  hath  had  greatest  difficultye  in  our  engagement  with 
Scotland,  by  reason  wee  have  had  to  doe  with  some,  whoe  were 
(I  verily  thinke)  godly,  but  through  weaknesse  and  the  suhtiltie  of 
Sathan,  involved  in  interest  against  the  Lord,  and  his  people.  With 
what  tendernesse  wee  have  proceeded  with  such,  and  that  in  syn- 
ceritie,  our  papers  (which  I  suppose  you  have  seen)  will  in  part 
manifest,  and  I  give  you  some  comfortable  ******  assurance 
off.  The  Lord  hath  marvelously  appeared  even  against  them.  And 
now  againe  when  all  the  power  was  devolved  into  the  Scotish  Kinge, 
and  the  malignant  partie,  they  invadinge  England,  the  Lord  rayned 
upon  them  such  snares  as  the  enclosed  will  shew,  only  the  narrative 
.is  short  in  this,  that  of  their  whole  armie  when  the  narrative  was 
framed,  not  five  of  their  whole  armie  returned.  Surely  Sr.  the 
Lord  i^  greatly  to  bee  feared,  as  to  be  praised.  Wee  need  your  prayers 
in  this  as  much  as  ever,  how  shall  wee  behave  ourselves  after  such 
mercyes  ?  What  ia  the  Lord  a  doemge  ?  What  prophesies  are  now 
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ftiHillinge  ?  Who  is  a  God  like  ours  ?  To  knowe  his  will,  to  doe  his 
will  are  both  of  him. 

I  tooke  this  libertye  from  businesse  to  salute  you  thus  in  a  word, 
truly  I  am  ready  to  serve  you,  and  the  rest  of  our  brethren  and 
the  churches  with  you,  I  am  a  poor  weake  creature,  and  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  worme,  yet  accepted  to  serve  the  Lord  and  his  peo- 
ple ;  indeed  my  dear  friend  Between  you  and  mee  you  know  not 
mee,  my  weaknesses,  my  inordinate  passions,  my  unskilfulnesse, 
and  every  way  unfitnesse  to  my  worke,  yett,  yett,  the  Lord  who 
will  have  mercye  on  whom  hee  will,  does  as  you  see.  Pray  for 
mee,  salute  all  christian  friends  though  unknown.  I  rest 
Oct.  2,  165L  Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  yoii. 

For  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Cotton  o.  cromwell. 

pastor  to  the  church  at  Boston  in  New 
England.     Theise. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  L.  General  Fleetwood  (who  married  Bridget, 
eldest  daughter  of  O.  Cromwell,  and  widow  of  General  Ireton,) 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Cook  of  Newington  in  Middlesex,  grand- 
daughter of  that  General. 

•DEERE    CHARLES, 

Although  I  doe  not  soe  often  (as  is  desired  by  me)  acquaint 
you  ho  we  itt  is  with  mee,  yett  I  doubt  not  of  your  prayers  in  my 
behalfe  that  in  all  thingeslmay  walke  as  becometb  the  Gospell. 
Truly  I  never  more  needed  all  helps  from  my  christian  friends  than 
nowe,  fayne  would  I  have  my  service  accepted  of  the  Saincts  (if 
the  Lord  will)  but  it  is  not  soe,  beinge  of  different  judgments,  and 
of  each  sort,  most  seekinge  to  propagate  their  owne,  that  spirit  of 
kindnesse  that  is  to  them  all,  is  hardly  accepted  of  any.  I  hope  I 
can  say  it  my  life  has  beene  a  willinge  a  sacri6ce  and  I  hope,  is,  fpr 
them  all.  Yett  it  much  falls  out  as  when  the  two  Hebrews  were 
rebuked,  you  know  upon  whom  they  turned  their  displeasure ;  but 
the  L.ord  is  wise,  and  will  I  trust  make  manifest  that  I  am  no  ene- 
mie.  Oh  how  easy  is  mercye  to  bee  abused.  Perswade  friends  with 
you  to  be  very  sober.  If  the  day  of  the  Lord  be  so  neere  (as  some 
say)  bow  should  our  moderation  appeare.  If  every  one  (instead 
of  contending)  would  justifie  his  forme  by  love  and  meeknesse,  wis- 
dom would  be  justified  of  her  children,  but  alas  I  am  in  my  tenta- 
tion  ready  to  say.  Oh  would  I  had  winges  like  a  dove,  then  would  I, 
&c.  but  this  I  feare  is  my  hast.  I  blesse  the  Lord  I  have  somewhat 
keepes  me  alive  some  sparkes  of  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and 
some  synceritye  above  mans  judgment,  excuse  me  thus  unbowellinge 
my  selfe  to  you,  pray  for  mee  and  desire  my  freindes  to  doe  soe 
also,  my  love  to  thy  deere  wife  whom  indeed  J  entyerly  love,  both 
naturally,  and  upon  the  best  account,  and  my  blessinge  (if  it  be 
worth  any  thinge)  upon  thy  little  babe.  Sr.  George  Ascough  hav-  * 
inge  occasions  with  you  desired  my  letters  to  you  on  his  behalfe; 
if  hee  come  or  send,  I  pray  you  shew  him  what  favour  you  can. 
Indeed  his  services  have  been  considerable  for  the  state,  and  I  doubt 
hee  hath  not  been  answered  with  suitable  respect.  Therefore  again  I 
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4esier  |rou>  dn4  the  coromissioDera  to  tal&e  him  uito  a  T^ery  partic«dar 
care  &  heipe  him  soe  farr  as  iustice  and  reason  will  any  wayes  afibrd. 
Reiiiember  my  hsuty  a0ectk>Ds.  to  ail  ti^  officers.  T)^  L^rd 
blesse  you  all,  Soe  prayeth 

Aogjust  23^\  Your  tryjy  lovioge  father, 

1653.  a.  CROMWELU 

All  beere  love  you,  an4  are  jia 
healUji^  your  chiwen  .^jod  all. 

The  following*  was  taken  from  the  impression  front  a  copper  pl;ite 
gik,  found  In  a  leaden  canister,  lying  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse, 
when  the  grave  and  coffin  of  Oliver  Cromwell  wpre  ^rpke  open 
by  order  of  the  government  after  the  Restoration,  in  order  to  liave 
his  body  hanged  up  at  Tyburn. 

The  plate  and  canister  were  preserved  by  serjeant  Norfolk,  then 
Serjeant  at  arms  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  left  it  to  hfs  only 
daughter  and  child  Mary,  who  married  Hope  GifS>rd,  £sq;  J.  C. 
at  Colchester,  whose  only  daughter  and  child  Mary,  i^^rried  Sir 

.  Anthony  Abdy  of  Felix-Hall,  Essex,  near  Kelvedon,  Bart,  who 
left  it  to  his  third  wife,  by  whose  permission  Dr.  Mortumer,  S.  B. 
Seer,  obtained  the  impression  from  the  original  plate  in  the  year 

'  Oliverius  Protector  Reipublic»  Angliae,  Scotiae,  et  Hibernise, 
Natus  25<>  Aprilis  Anno  1599^  Inauguratus  16«  Decembris  1653, 
Mortuus  SO**  Septembris  Anno  1658",  hie  situs  est/ 

Jan.  SO.  O.  S.  "'  The  odious  carcasses  of  O.  Cromwell,  H.  Ireton, 
and  J.  Bradshaw  drawn  upon  sledges  to  Tyb«rn,  and  being  palled 
out  of  their  coffins,  there  hanged  at  the  several  angles  «f  that  triple 
tree  till  sun  set.  Then  taken  down,  beheaded,  and  their  loath- 
some tnmcks  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  under  the  gallowes.  Their 
heads  were  afterwards  set  upon  poles  on  the  top  of  Westminster- 
Hail.'  Oesta  Britannonim,  at  the  end  of  Wharton's  Ahnanack 
ibr  I66S. 

The  masoi^'s  receipt  for  piking  up  the  corpse ;  from  a  fio^  under 
Dr.  Cromwell  jViortieEier's  hand,  taKoa  fro^  ^he  origipal  receipt. 

«  May  the  4th  day,  1661,  Bec*»  then  in  fu8  of  the  worshipful 
serjeant  Korfoike,  fiveteen  shiilinges,  for  taking  up  the  cprpes  of 
Cromell,  &  lerjtgn  &  Brasaw. 

*  Rec.  by  mee  John  Lewis.* 

f  CommwucatQi  hy  Kicolas  MnacU^,  of  Xinoolo's  Iqq^  Esq, 
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O.  WoowALi,  Printer, 
41^6}  Gpttft,  Skinny  S^creiet,  (^don. 
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